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OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR   1913-14. 

Honorary  President — The  Honourable  W.  J.  Roche,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Ottawa. 

President — Honourable  W.  R.  Ross,  Minister  of  Lands,  3.C. 

First  Vice-President  and  Chairman  ot  the  Executive  Committee — J.  S.  Dennis, 
Assistant  to  the  President  C.P.R.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Second  Vice-President — W.  H.  Fairfield,  Superintendent  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

executive  committee. 

C.  W.  Dickson,  vice  I.  W.  Woolsey  resigned,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

E.  Foley-Bennett,  Penticton,  B.C. 
J.  C.  DuFRESNE,  Penticton,  B.C. 

F.  J.  Fulton,  Kamloops,  B.C. 
Wm.  Pearce,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
F.  H.  Peters,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

D.  W.  Hays,  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta. 

W.  X.  Wright,  Battle  Creek,  Saskatchewan. 

Permanent  Secretary — Norman  S.  Rankin,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

LOCAL  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

Chairman — R.  S.  Conklin,  Reeve  of  Penticton. 
Secretary — Edgar  W.  Dynes,  Secretary  Penticton  Board  of  Trade. 
Treasurer — J.  H.  McCoy,  Manager  Bank  of  Hamilton. 
Official  Reporter — H.  J.  Russell. 

PROMPTNESS. 

The  essence  of  success  in  all  meetings,  excursions  and  lectures  is  promptness, 
and  as  the  time  is  limited  it  is  the  desire  of  the  executives  that  every  delegate 
make  the  best  of  it. 

RULES. 

Rules  governing  the  conduct  of  the  convention  will  be  read  by  the  secretary 

from  the  constitution  prior  to  the  opening  address.     Strict  compliance  with  these 

will  expedite  business. 
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SPEAKERS. 

Frank  Adams,  in  charge  of  Irrigation  Investigations,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia— *'An  Illustrated  Talk  on  the  Orchards  Irrigation  Methods  of  California/' 

Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  Supt.  Agriculture  and  Animal  Industry  Branch, 
C.P.R. — ''Interdependence  of  Farm  and  City/* 

Don.  H.  Bark,  in  charge  of  Investigations,  Boise,  Idaho — *'The  Actual 
Problem  that  Confronts  the  Irrigator." 

Prof.  W.  J.  Elliott,  Principal  Provincial  Agricultural  Schools,  Olds, 
Alberta — '* Educating  the  Farmer's  Boy  and  Girl.'' 

J.  W.  Eastham,  Provincial  Pathologist,  British  Columbia  Government 
— **Moisture  Conditions  in  Relation  to  Plant  Diseasev^." 

C.  L.  Smith,  Agriculturist,  O.  W.  R.  &  N.  Railroad,  Portland — ''Live 
Stock  and  Mixed  Farming." 

Wm.  Young,  Comptroller  of  Water  Rights,  British  Columbia  Government 
— "Water  Administration  in  British  Columbia." 

H.  C.  McMuLLEN,  late  General  Live  Stock  Agent,  C.P.R. — "Live  Stock 
on  an  Irrigated  Farm." 

Arthur  Hooker,  Secretary,  International  Irrigation  Congress,  Calgary — 
"The  Work  of  the  International  Congress." 

G.  N.  Houston,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Irrigation  Branch,  Calgary — 
"The  Storage  of  Water  for  Irrigation." 

C.  E.  Whistler,  Managing  Editor,  Fruit  and  Produce  Distributor,  Portland 
— "The  Care  and  Culture  of  Apples  and  Other  Fruits."  (Cultivation,  insect 
pests,  smudging,   harvesting,  packing,  shipping,  etc.) 

H.  W.  Grunsky,  Water  Rights  Branch,  British  Columbia  Government — 
"Features  of  the  British  Columbia  Water  Act." 

Major  Richard  W.  Young,  President  International  Irrigation  Congress. 

Dr.  Frank  T.  Shutt,  Dominion  Chemist,  Central  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 


S.  G.  Porter,  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Calgary,  Alberta — "The  Practical 

Operation  of  Irrigation  Works.** 
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NOTES. 


CONVENTION    HEADQUARTERS. 


Meetings  will  be  held  in  Steward's  Hall,  Main  Street,  midway  between  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  Bank  of  Commerce. 


secretary's  office. 


The  permanent  secretary's  headquarters  are  in  the  Board  Room,  Incola 
hot^l 


registration. 


Delegates  are  requested  to  register  with  the  permanent  secretary  or  his 
assistant  on  arrival  and  at  Steward's  Hall  during  convention  hours. 


RAILWAY    certificates. 


Holders  of  standard  railway  certificates  will  present  them  to  the  secretary 
or  his  assistant  at  his  office  in  the  Incola  hotel  or  at  Steward's  Hall  during 
convention  hours. 


BADGES. 


The  secretary  will  issue  a  badge  to  each  delegate  upon  registering,  and  it 
should  be  worn  conspicuously  during  the  convention  to  enable  the  chairman  to 
recognize  properly  accredited  delegates.  An  additional  badge  of  a  distinguishing 
colour  will  also  be  worn  by  each  executive. 


ADMISSION. 


There  will  be  no  charge  for  admission  to  any  session  of  the  convention 
and  the  public  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  Fruit  growers  and  farmers  are 
especially  invited  to  all  sessions  and  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 


PRIVILEGES. 


Upon  registration  a  special  invitation  will  be  extended  to  all  delegates  to 
accept  the  privileges  of  the  Aquatic  Club  of  Penticton  during  their  stay.  The 
club  have  a  fine  club-house  on  the  lake  shore,  and  every  delegate  is  requested  to 
make  use  of  the  privilege  offered. 
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OFFICIAL  PROGRAMME. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  17. 

8.30  a.m. — Music  by  the  Penticton  Brass  Band.  Band  will  play  first  in  front 
of  Incola  hotel,  later,  marching  up  street,  and  playing  in  front  of  the 
Convention  Hall. 

9.20 — Music  by  Emmerton's  orchestra. 

Opening  Session  9.30  a.m. 

9.30 — The  delegates  will  assemble  in  Steward's  Hall  for  the  opening  session 
The  delegates  will  rise,  and  led  by  the  orchestra,  will  join  in  singing 
"God  Save  the  King/' 

The  Honourable  W.  R.  Ross,  President  of  the  Association,  will  call  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  declare  the  Eight  Annual  Convention  formally  opened. 

Invocation — Rev.  J.  A.  Cleland,  pastor  of  St.  Saviour's  Anglican  Church. 

9.45 — Welcome  to  the  province:  Hon.  Richard  McBride,  Premier  British 
Columbia,  or  representative. 

10.00 — Address  of  Welcome:  His  Worship  Reeve  Conklin. 

10.15 — Address  of  Welcome:  E.  Foley-Bennett,  President  Board  of  Trade. 

10.30 — President's  Report:  Hon.  W.  R.  Ross,  Minister  of  Lands. 

# 

10.45 — ^Secretary's  Report:  Norman  S.  Rankin. 

11.00 — Music.     Emmerton's  orchestra. 

11.05 — Address:  E.  F.  Drake,  Supt.  of  Irrigation,  Dominion  Government, 
Ottawa. 

11.20 — Hon.  Geo.  Harcourt,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Alberta. 

11.45 — Address:  Hon.  Price  EUison,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Agriculture. 

12.00 — Address:  Dr.  Frank  T.  Shutt,  Dominion  Chemist,  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa. 

12.15 — Appointment  committee  on  credentials  and  resolutions. 

Adjournment. 


EIGHTH  AXXIAL  COA  VEAT/O.Y.  19Li  15 

Afternoon  Session. 

2.00  —  Address:  S.  G.  Porter,  Department.  Interior,  Calgary,  Alberta. — *'The 
Practical  Operation  of  Irrigation  Works. ' ' 

2.40 — Discussion. 

3.00 — Prof.  W.  J.  Elliott,  Principal  Provincial  Agricultural  School,  Olds, 
Alberta. — ''Educating  the  Farmer's  Boy  and  Girl."     Discussion. 

3.45 — Don.  H.  Bark,  in  charge  of  Investigations,  Boise,  Idaho. — ''The  actual 
problem  that  Confronts   the  Irrigator."     Discussion. 

Evening. 

8.00 — Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  Superintendent  Agriculture  and  Animal  Husbandry, 
C.P.R. — "Interdependence  of  Farm  and  City."     Discussion. 

9.00 — Frank  Adams,  in  charge  Irrigation  Investigations,  University  of  California. 
— "An  Illustrated  Talk  on  the  Orchard  Irrigation  Methods  of  Cali- 
fornia." 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  18. 

Morning  Session. 

9.30 — J.  W.  Eastham,  Provincial  Pathologist,  British  Columbia  Government. — 
"Moisture  Conditions  in  Relation  to  Plant  Diseases.''     Discussion. 

10.15 — C.  L.  Smith,  Agriculturist,  O.W.R.  &  N.  Railroad,  Portland,  Oregon. — 
"Live  Stock  and  Mixed  Farming."     Discussion. 

11-00 — William  Young,  Comptroller  of  Water  Rights,  British  Columbia  Govern- 
ment.— "Water   Administration   in   British   Columbia."     Discussion. 

12.00 — Report  of  the  committee  on  credentials.     Report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  (preliminary). 

Afternoon. 

There  will  be  no  session  in  the  afternoon  on  account  of  the  regatta  of  the 
Penticton  Aquatic  Club.  The  regatta  is  being  specially  held  on  this  date  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  delegates.  Penticton  Brass  Band  will  be  in  attendance. 
Delegates  are  invited  to  view  the  regatta  from  the  club-house  and  requested  to 
please  show  their  badges. 

In  the  evening  the  orchestra  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  club-house  from 
9  p.m.     Prizes  won  in  the  afternoon  will  be  presented  to  the  winners. 
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Evening  Session. 

8.00— H.  C.  McMullen,  late  General  Live  Stock  Agent,  C.P.R.,  Alberta.— "Live 
Stock  on  an  Irrigated  Farm." 

8.45 — Arthur  Hooker,  Secretary  International  Irrigation  Congress,  Calgary. — 
**The  Work  of  the  International  Congress.'* 

9.00 — G.  N.  Houston,  Department  Interior,  Irrigation  Branch,  Calgary. — '*The 
Storage  of  Water  for  Irrigation." 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  19. 

8.00  a.m. — Through  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway 
Company,  Mr.  James  J.  Warren,  President,  an  excursion  train  will 
leave  Penticton  station  at  8  a.m.  sharp,  and  will  make  the  20  mile  run 
to  the  Big  Tunnel  on  the  east  side,  and  return,  arriving  back  at  Penticton 
at  10.45  a.m.  Every  delegate  is  urged  to  be  on  hand  to  catch  this  train 
as  it  must  leave  on  time,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  programme 
for  the  day. 

Leaving  the  station  we  proceed  through  the  town  of  Penticton,  reaching 
the  main  line  of  the  Kettle  Valley  about  1  mile  from  the  station.  To  the  right 
may  be  noticed  the  Penticton  recreation  grounds,  the  grand  stand  and  the  horti- 
cultural buildings.  On  these  grounds  the  Penticton  Turf  Club  have  developed 
one  of  the  best  race  tracks  in  the  Okanagan  Valley. 

Soon  after  reaching  the  main  line,  we  pass  the  new  municipal  power-house 
on  the  right,  where  the  Mirrless  oil  engine  supplies  the  power  for  the  town's  electric 
plant,  and  is  working  very  satisfactorily.  After  crossing  Penticton  creek  the 
railway  skirts  the  bench  residential  section,  where  some  fine  residences  have  been 
erected.  After  crossing  Vancouver  avenue,  and  leaving  the  town  well  behind, 
we  notice  the  Kettle  Valley  farm  on  the  right,  where  a  fine  herd  of  thoroughbred 
Holsteins  are  to  be  seen.  From  this  point  the  railway  skirts  along  the  steep 
clay  cliffs  which  rise  above  the  lake,  and  about  3  miles  out  the  railway  swings 
in  toward  the  mountain,  crossing  through  some  of  Penticton's  finest  orchards, 
although  the  largest  area  of  compact  orchards  will  be  seen  on  the  motor  drive 
in  the  afternoon.  Here  and  there  will  be  noticed  iron  pipes  passing  in  under 
the  railway  track.     This  is  a  part  of  the  Penticton  municipal  irrigation  system. 

As  we  pass  along  the  railway  creeps  higher  and  higher  up,  the  gradual  rise 
in  the  grade  reminding  one  somewhat  of  the  climb  from  Robson  to  Shields  on 
the  Columbia  and  Western,  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  the  lake 
mountain  sid  you  view  a  panorama  of  lake,  towns,  mountains,  orchards,  and 
homes.  When  we  cross  Mill  creek  about  9  miles  from  Penticton,  below  us  lies 
the  picturesque  little  town  of  Naramata.  Across  the  lake  are  the  towns  of 
Summerland  and  West  Summerland. 

Leaving  Mill  creek  behind  we  come  to  the  loop.  Enclosed  in  the  curve  of 
the  loop  is  a  beautiful  natural  park  owned  by  the  railway,  which  they  propose 
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to  reserve  for  that  purpose.  It  is  likely  to  be  a  popular  resort  for  picnic  parties. 
After  passing  around  the  loop  we  climb  the  last  grade  before  reaching  the  Big 
Tunnel,  where  the  stop  is  made.  A  few  hundred  feet  above  we  see  the  track  again, 
this  portion  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  tunnel.  To  our  right  as  we  near  the 
tunnel  may  be  seen  the  telephone  line  of  the  Forest  Service,  which  is  doing  such 
good  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Lands,  Hon.  W.  R.  Ross. 
This  line  is  used  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  a  forest  fire.  We  understand  tlat 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  a  telephone  line  run  along  the  whole  summit 
between  the  Kettle  Valley  and  the  Okanagan. 

The  tunnel,  where  we  stop,  is  upwards  of  1,650  feet  long  and  is  the  longest 
tunnel  on  the  Kettle  Valley  line.  Returning,  we  obtain  a  splendid  view  of  the 
town  of  Penticton,  and  on  a  clear  day  Skaba  lake  and  the  fruit  lands  of  Kaleden 
may  be  seen  very  clearly.  On  each  side  the  mountains  rise  to  an  altitude  of 
upwards  of  three  thousand  feet,  while  the  summits  farther  back  are  much  higher. 
The  whole  scene  suggests  a  vast  natural  amphitheg,tre  with  a  swimming  pond 
in  the  pit. 

On  the  return  trip  the  train  is  scheduled  to  arrive  at  Penticton  station  at 
10.45.  am. 

11.00  a.m. — A  run  is  now  to  be  made  to  West  Summerland. 


One  of  the  Post  Cards  Uf«d  to  advertise  the  Coavcntion. 

We  proceed  by  the  same  route  as  before  to  the  main  line,  and  then  westward 
through  the  Indian  reserve.  At  this  point  the  delegates  are  invited  to  casually 
consider  the  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  district  which  is  being  encountered 
through  the  fact  that  a  small  band  of  Indians  own  a  very  large  tract  of  splendid 
land,  much  of  which  they  never  use  except  for  grazing,  and  which,  if  water  were 
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applied,  would  rival  the  best  fruit  districts  of  the  Okanagan.  Exact  figures  are 
not  to  hand,  but  we  understand  that  less  than  two  hundred  adult  Indians  are 
in  possession  of  almost  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land,  about  a  quarter  of  which 
is  good  fruit  land. 

Just  before  we  reach  Trout  creek  we  pass  the  point  selected  for  the  proposed 
Dominion  Government  Experimental  Station. 

We  now  cross  the  Trout  creek  bridge,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high,  and  one  of  the  most  expensive  railway  bridges  in  the  province.  After 
crossing  the  bridge  we  come  into  the  municipality  of  Summerland.  About  a 
mile  farther  on  is  the  site  of  the  Summerland  station,  the  buildings  not  being 
commenced  as  yet. 

At  this  point  the  delegates  will  be  met  by  representatives  of  the  Summer- 
land  Board  of  Trade  and  other  prominent  citizens  and  fruit  growers  of  the  district. 
After  sampling  the  fruits  raised  in  the  district,  the  train  will  proceed  to  Prairie 
Valley  reservoir,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  water  used  for  the  municipality  is 
stored.  On  the  way  a  short  stop  will  be  made  at  a  point  on  the  line  from  which 
an  excellent  bird's  eye  view  of  about  2,500  acres  of  orchards  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment is  obtained.  The  majority  of  these  orchards  have  just  sufiicient  slope  to 
allow  that  perfect  irrigation  which  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  raising  that 
delicious  fruit  which  is  bringing  the  Okanagan  valley  more  fame  every  year. 

From  this  point  on  to  the  reservoir,  many  of  the  orchards  already  seen 
will  be  passed.  Most  of  them  are  dotted  with  comfortable,  and  in  some  cases, 
luxurious  homes. 

As  there  is  not  time  for  further  travel  in  a  westerly  direction  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  to  see  the  many  acres  of  virgin  soil,  which  needs  but  little  clearing 
to  make  it  ready  for  cultivation,  and  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  reservoir,  and 
practically  at  the  same  elevation. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  Summerland  Board  of  Trade  that  they  might  be 
permitted  to  drive  the  delegates  through  some  of  the  orchards,  but  the  committee 
found  that  the  time  available  would  not  permit  of  this. 

Afternoon  Session. 

2.00 — Address,  C.  E.  Whistler,   Managing  Editor — ''Fruit  and  Produce  Dis- 
tributor," Portland,  Oregon. 

"The  care  and  Culture  of  Apples  and  other  Fruits'\     (Cultivation, 
insect  pests,  smudging,  harvesting,  packing,  shipping,  etc.) 
Open  discussion. 

3.30 — H.  W.  Grunsky,  Water  Rights  Branch,  British  Columbia  Government, — 
''Features  of  the  British  Columbia  Water  Act." 

4.00 — Final  report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Election  of  officers  and  selection  of  place  of  meeting  for  next  convention. 
70672— 2J 
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4.45 — Motor  trip  to  orchards  and  down  to  Skaha  lake. 

The  automobiles  will  line  up  on  Main  street  in  front  of  the  Convention  Hall, 
and  the  route  taken  will  be  as  follows: 

Up  Main  street  to  Eckhardt  avenue,  and  thence  out  to  the  bench.  On 
this  run  we  pass  some  of  the  oldest  and  finest  orchards  in  the  Penticton  district. 
A  prominent  horticulturist  has  stated  that  in  this  portion  there  lies  the  finest 
area  of  absolutely  compact  orchard  in  British  Columbia.  After  turning  to 
the  north  at  the  corner  of  lot  thirty-six  we  pass  on  the  right  the  orchard  recently 
purchased  by  Mr.  McNicoll,  vice-president  of  the  C.P.R.,  and  upon  which  he 
is  erecting  a  beautiful  home.  Further  on  we  pass  the  orchard  and  summer  home 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Munson,  of  Winnipeg,  who  owns  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 
district.  Far  to  our  right  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lies  the  main  ditch  of  the 
Penticton  creek  irrigation  system. 

Turning  to  the  left  at  lot  nineteen  we  take  a  cross-road  which  brings  us  back 
to  the  road  running  to  the  town  along  the  lake  shore.  On  this  cross-road  we 
get  a  splendid  view  of  Okanagan  lake,  and  the  towns  of  Summerland,  West 
Summerland,  and  Naramata  may  be  seen  in  the  distance. 

Once  more  reaching  Penticton  we  go  up  Front  street  to  Main  street,  passing 
the  plant  of  Western  Canners,  Ltd.,  on  our  right.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
delegates  to  know  that  Front  street  is  part  of  an  old  railway  grade  made  by 
McKenzie  and  Mann  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  they  proposed  to  run 
a  railway  from  Penticton  to  Midway.  It  was  completed  to  Skaha  lake,  when  for 
some  reason  work  was  stopped.  We  again  go  up  Main  street  through  the  business 
section,  pass  the  Convention  hall,  and  follow  the  same  route  as  before  to  Eckhardt 
avenue,  when  we  proceed  south,  passing  the  new  public  school  on  our  left,  and 
the  high  school  on  our  right.  The  public  school  has  eight  rooms,  library  and 
assembly  hall,  and  is  fitted  up  with  all  modern  appliances.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  playground  of  4  acres,  constituting  one  of  the  finest  school  properties  in  the 
interior  of  the  province.  We  now  go  directly  to  lake  Skaha,  and  return  by  way 
of  West  Main  street  and  Main  street  to  Huth  avenue.  Thence  to  Fairview 
road,  Hastings  street,  and  down  to  Moosejaw  street,  where  a  short  stop  will  be 
made  at  the  shops  and  yards  of  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway.  Through  an  agree- 
ment signed  with  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway,  Penticton  is  to  be  made  a  divisional 
point. 

Thence  up  Moosejaw  street,  along  Eckhardt  avenue  to  Winnipeg  street, 
down  Winnipeg  street  to  Fairview  avenue,  and  along  Fairview  avenue  to  Main 
street,  and  back  to  the  business  section. 

Evening. 

A  banquet  will  be  tendered  to  the  speakers,  foreign  delegates  and  visitors  by 
the  Municipal  Council  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  Reception  8.15. 
Banquet  at  8.45  in  the  Incola  hotel. 
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CONVENTION  RULES. 

Each  morning  session  shall  be  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.m.,  each  afternoon 
session  at  2  p.m.,  and  each  evening  session  at  8  p.m.  Morning  sessions  shall 
adjourn  at  12.30  p.m.,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  vote  of  the  Convention. 

All  sessions  shall  open  promptly. 

Any  delegate  or  other  member  desiring  to  speak  shall  address  the  Chair, 
and  unless  called  on  by  name  shall  begin  by  giving  his  name  and  place.  Com- 
munications on  subjects  not  entered  in  the  programme  will  be  limited  to  five 
minutes,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  vote  of  the  convention. 

General  resolutions,  after  reading,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  without  debate,  and  no  general  resolution  shall  be  received  after 
the  opening  of  the  convention,  without  unanimous  consent.  Special  resolutions 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  association  may  be  read  and  considered  at  the 
discretion  of  the  presiding  officer  after  examination  by  him. 

The  time  of  speakers  in  general  discussion  shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes, 
and  the  time  of  speakers  on  questions  or  resolutions  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
the  convention  shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes,  unless  otherwise  directed  by 
vote  of  the  convention. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  convention  and  speakers  a  bell  will  ring  once 
three  minutes  before  the  close  and  twice  at  the  close  of  the  time  allotted  to  each 
speaker  on  the  programme.  In  the  course  of  discussion  and  in  addresses  not 
entered  on  the  programme,  the  bell  will  ring  once  one  minute  before  the  close  and 
twice  at  the  close  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  speaker  under  these  rules. 

Any  speaker  rising  to  address  the  convention,  who  is  in  the  employ,  whether 
by  retainer  or  otherwise,  of  any  public  service  corporation  which  is  interested 
in  the  action  or  subjects  of  deliberation  of  this  convention,  shall  mention  the  fact 
and  nature  of  such  employment  before  proceeding  to  speak. 
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Report  of  the  Proceedings 


Of  the 


Eighth  Annual  Convention 


Of  the 


Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association 


Held  at  Penticton 


On 


August  17,  18  and  19,  1914 


OPENING  SESSION— Monday,  August   17—9.30  a.m. 

The  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association 
opened  in  Penticton,  B.C.,  on  Monday,  August  17,  at  9.30  a.m. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fairfield,  Superintendent 
of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

In  calling  the  convention  to  order,  the  chairman  said :  ''Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
in  the  absence  of  our  president,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ross,  it  is  my  pleasant  duty 
to  declare  this,  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation 
Association,  formally  open,  and  we  will  ask  all  to  rise  and  join  in  singing,  God 
Save  the  King.''  At  the  conclusion  of  the  national  anthem  the  chairman  said: 
"Our  programme  will  be  prefaced  by  an  invocation  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Cleland, 
Rector  of  St.  Saviour's  Anglican  Church. "  The  Rector  then  led  the  Convention 
in  prayer. 

Chairman:  We  are  now  to  hear  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia  by  the  Hon.  Price  Ellison,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Agri- 
culture. It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  oflfer  anything  in  the  way  of  introduction 
for  this  gentleman  to  a  British  Columbia  audience,  but  for  the  benefit  of  delegates 
from  the  eastern  sister  provinces,  I  might  say  that  the  Hon.  Price  Ellison  has 
been  one  of  the  best  friends  of  agriculture,  not  only  in  the  province,  but  par- 
ticularly in  this  valley.     He  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  interests 
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of  irrigation  and,  as  you  know,  is  an  old  timer.  He  has  been  an  earnest  supporter 
of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  ever  since  its  inaugaration. 
(Applause.) 

Hon.  Price  Ellison:  Mr.  President, 
ladies  and  gentlemen, — You  will  pardon  me 
if  I  am  not  able  to  make  myself  heard,  but 
I  have  have  been  suffering  from  a  severe 
cold.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing with  you,  and  to  welcome  you,  and  tell 
you  how  much  Sir  Richard  McBride  regrets 
that  he  is  not  able  to  be  with  you  to-day.  It 
is  very  fitting  indeed  that  he  should  be  where 
he  is,  because  if  there  are  any  submarines  to 
be  offered  for  sale  or  anything  else  to  go  to 
strengthen  the  Army  or  the  Navy  of  the 
nation  we  are  so  proud  of,  he  will  be  there  to 
Honourable  Pric*  Eilipon.  Mraister  of  to  do  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  a  member  of  the 
"^"r^ppcd  at^PenticUon).'   '  Cabinet,  I  wclcome  you  to  British  Columbia, 

and  as  the  representative  of  this  district,  and  this  particular  portion  of  it, 
Penticton,  I  welcome  you,  because  I  know  the  people  of  Penticton  do  this 
heartily  and  cordially  in  a  manner  and  will  do  before  you  are  through — that 
I  am  unable  to  express,  I  am  sure. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Rankin  for  this  splendid  programme,  and  if  it  is  carried 
out  you  will  have  a  splendid  time  I  am  sure.  We  have  with  us  the  most  eminent 
men  on  irrigation,  water,  water  rights,  and  the  use  of  water,  and  we  are  truly 
thankful  that  we  should  have  such  a  lovely  day  and,  by  the  way,  how  appropriate 
it  is  that  we  should  have  had  such  a  splendid  shower  of  rain  last  night.  We  have 
scarcely  had  one  since  Easter  time.  Some  of  the  grain  sown  in  April  has  not 
even  germinated.  Can  you  imagine  such  a  thing?  I  sayj  whose  fault  is  it  that 
not  a  drop  can  be  put  on  the  land?  Some  of  the  people  in  tliis  district  have  spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars— public  companies,  corporations,  and  municipal- 
ities— and  they  have  all  run  up  against  the  real  thing,  gentlemen.  They  have 
not  got  enough  money  to  complete  their  systems.  Now,  this  is  a  vital  thing — 
vital  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Then,  when  you  stop  to  think  of  the  large 
amount  of  money  spent — and,  by  the  way,  I  have  heard  it  more  than  once  said 
"Why,  these  irrigation  conventions  are  C.P.R.  propositions."  Well,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  they  have  done  a  big  thing  if  they  never  did  anything  else,  gentle- 
men, than  to  put  water  on  the  land  and  make  it  productive.  (Applause.)  And 
when  you  stop  to  think  of  the  fact  that  they  have  spent  millions  of  dollars,  they 
are  good  people  to  follow,  gentlemen.  But,  it  is  only  those  who  are  timid  that 
grumble  the  most. 

Now,  it  is  not  time  to  make  a  speech  with  reference  to  what  we  ought  to 
have  right  here  and  in  other  districts.  I  have  told  you  that  the  people  are  not 
able  to  do  it.  The  Government  of  British  Columbia  have  organised  a  Water 
Branch,  and  they  have  secured  the  services  of  the  most  expert  men  obtainable, 
and  yet  those  men  have  not  found  out  a  way  to  give  us  water,  gentlemen.     It 
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is  no  use  making  rules  and  regulations  if  you  have  not  got  the  water.  The 
first  speech  I  ever  made  in  the  legislature  was  with  reference  to  irrigation.  The 
Government  of  the  day  had  been  spending  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars 
in  reclaiming  land  by  dikes,  and  I  said  "What  difference  is  there  whether  you 
put  water  on  the  land  or  take  it  off  in  order  to  make  it  productive?  The  results 
are  the  same."  But  the  Government  had  been  willing  to  let  other  people  do 
that,  and  now  the  time  has  come  and,  unfortunately  too  late,  when  the  desir- 
ability of  a  better  condition  is  evident.  But  the  people,  had  they  acted  at  the 
time,  would  have  secured  the  Government  ownership  of  irrigation  and  it  would 
have  been  in  operation  to-day  in  the  southern  part  and  interior  of  the  province 
of  British  Columbia.  Now,  so  many  millions  have  been  spent  in  irrigation  pro- 
jects that  it  is  difficult  to  take  them  up. 

Our  experts  will  tell  you  that  legislation  has  been  framed  whereby  you  can 
organize  associations.  It  is  too  late.  How  can  small  municipalities  under 
the  Act,  or  any  body  of  men,  get  sufficient  money  together  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  ?  The  interest  is  everything  in  reference  to  irrigation,  when 
you  think  of  the  large  amount  of  land  lying  idle,  and  what  is  it  worth  ?  Not 
much  without  water.  I  don't  include  the  whole  of  this  district,  because  there 
are  exceptions  in  some  sections.  They  don't  need  irrigation.  But,  if  most  of 
the  places  had  got  some  water  this  year  it  would  have  doubled  the  crop.  It 
grieves  me  when  I  have  to  think  of  it.  Some  will  say  '  *  Why,  you  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  You  have  grown  a  good  crop."  Just  imagine,  gentlemen,  it  is  a 
critical  time  when  competition  is  so  keen  with  our  neighbours  who  have  irrigation 
enabling  them  to  produce  so  much  more  to  the  acre.  Now,  if  you  can  take 
another  crop,  it  means  the  profits.  That  is  something,  a^d  why  should  a  man 
be  told  not  to  grow  another  crop.  One  of  my  neighbours  in  the  city  of  Vernon 
has  grown  two  crops  of  alfalfa,  and  there  is  a  third  coming.  And  if  the  water 
is  not  obtainable,  who  are  we  to  look  to  ?  Are  we  to  look  to  the  Government  ? 
to  the  C.P.R  ?  The  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  have  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  irrigation.  Surely,  when  we  stop  to  think  of  the  land  we  have 
and  remember  that  it  is  a  paying  proposition,  and  when  we  think  of  the  amount 
of  agricultural  products  imported  into  British  Columbia,  it  is  a  reflection  on 
the  people.  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  the  Government  belongs  to  you,  the  Govern- 
ment you  make,  and  whatever  you  ask  for  and  stay  with  it,  you  will  get.  But 
don't  be  lukewarm.  You  cannot  get  it  by  just  asking  and  sitting  down.  The 
project  is  large  and  means  much  money,  but  something  must  be  done. 

Last  year  we  imported  over  twenty  million  dollars  worth  of  food-stuff. 
Just  imagine  that  amount  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia,  and 
see  what  it  means.  Figure  the  interest  of  that  alone,  and  consider  that  we  have 
been  doing  it  for  some  time.  Is  there  any  other  way  that  you  could  make  the 
land  productive  than  by  putting  water  on  it  ?  None  whatever,  and  a  young 
province,  with  natural  resources,  ought  not  to  be  afraid  to  undertake  it.  The 
people  are  very  much  worked  up  in  the  southern  end  of  this  district,  and  even 
those  who  had  water  have  had  a  very  limited  amount. 

Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  talk  to  you  at  length.  I  know  that  the  people  of 
Penticton  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  turnout,  considering  everything,  and 
to  see  so  many  who  are  deeply  interested  in  irrigation.     You  are  not  here  from 
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idle  curiosity.  You  are  here  to  tell  the  people  .what  you  know.  That  is  what 
conventions  are  for,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  all  benefit  by  the  able  addresses 
that  we  are  to  hear. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed,  and  again  on  behalf 
of  the  province  of  British  Columbia  and  the  people  of  this  district,  I  welcome  you 
indeed  and  hope  that  you  will  have  a  splendid  time.     (Applause.) 

Chairman. — Next  we  shall  have  an  address  of  welcome  by  His  Worship 
Reeve  Conklin.  I  may  say  that  he  is  not  only  reeve  of  the  town,  but  is  also 
chairman  of  the  local  Board  of  Control.  The  local  board  is  the  board  that  has 
worked  so  continuously  and  indefatigably  in  every  way  that  would  aid  in  making 
this  convention  a  success,  and  they  have  also  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  aid  in  the  comfort  and  the  convenience  of  the  visiting  delegates.  I  might 
mention  just  one  little  instance  that  will  illustrate  how  careful  they  have  been. 
Last  night,  a  member  of  the  local  reception  committee  who  went  down  to  the 
dock  as  the  boat  came  in,  happened  to  hear,  inadvertently,  a  remark  to  the  effect 
that  the  dust  was  so  deep.  You  know  the  result.  Before  morning  this  trouble 
had  been  removed.     (Laughter.) 

His  Worship  Reeve  Conklin. — Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
indeed  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  offer  you  Penticton's  welcome,  for  I  am 
sure  by  the  looks  of  most  of  the  faces  I  see  around  me  that  you  are  going  to  get 
the  treatment  you  are  entitled  to.  I  was  very  pleased  to  listen  to  my  honourable 
friend,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ellison,  our  member.  It  is  not  very  often  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  him.  We  people  here  sometimes  find  it  a  little  burden- 
some to  pay  the  rates  that  have  to  be  imposed  for  the  privilege  of  using  water, 
and  while  he  did  not  say  so  directly — still  we  can  read  between  the  lines — I 
gather  from  what  the  honourable  gentleman  said  today  that  he  is  coming  to 
our  relief  by  the  Government  assisting  us.  Well,  that  is  very  glad  news,  more 
particularly  as  one  of  our  delegations  has  returned  from  Victoria  where  it  was 
sent  to  ask  for  government  assistance  and  I  think  their  chief  difficulty  was 
that  when  they  got  there,  but  few  members  of  the  Government  were  on  hand  to 
receive  them. 

As  the  honourable  gentleman  said,  the  Government  is  our  own,  but  still 
our  Government  does  not  always  do  as  we  would  like,  more  particularly  along 
the  said  lines,  but  when  we  have  the  word  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
I  think  after  this  we  may  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  are  going  to  be  properlv 
attended  to. 

I  thank  you  Mr.  President,  for  the  kind  words  you  said  in  connection  with 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Board  of  Control  and,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would 
just  like  to  draw  your  attention  (indicating)  to  our  Board  of  Control — not 
including  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ellison,  although  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  him — 
but  you  can  see  that  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control,  have  had  a  pretty 
strong  backing  in  getting  up  this  entertainment  which  we  hope  to  put  before 
you.  We  have  on  our  Board  of  Control,  all  the  members  of  our  Municipal 
Council,  and  most  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  we  have  all  worked  with  one  object 
— to  put  up  a  proper  entertainment  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  expected  here, 
and  we  are  very  glad  to  see  as  many,  particularly  the  ladies. 
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I  might  say  that  we  are  probably  a  little  disappointed  in  the  number  and 
regret  the  reason,  but,  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ellison  pointed  out,  the  war  no  doubt 
has  been  the  main  cause  of  there  not  being  a  larger  representation  than  at 
present.  However,  I  feel  quite  sure  from  conversations  I  have  had  with  some 
and  by  the  appearance  of  the  others,  that  if  we  lack  in  numbers,  we  more  than 
make  up  in  enthusiasm.     (Applause.) 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  mention  a  few  of  the  entertainments 
in  which  we  wish  to  have  you  participate.  First,  we  are  indebted  to  the  president 
of  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway,  J.  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  for  his  assistance.  We  are 
looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  completion  of  this  railway,  and  Mr.  Warren 
has  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  invites  the  delegates  and  their  ladies  and  most  of 
the  committees  and  citizens,  up  to  the  number  of  250,  to  participate  in  an 
excursion  out  to  the  Big  Tunnel,  for  which  occasion  he  has  provided  special 
observation  cars.  (Applause.)  After  viewing  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  points 
to  the  east,  you  will  have  the  privilege  of  going  on  the  same  road  to  the  west, 
-where  you  will  be  the  guest  of  our  sister  town,  West  Summerland.  After  the 
return  of  that  excursion,  I  believe  there  is  to  be  a  session  of  this  convention, 
after  which  you  are  very  heartily  invited  to  an  automobile  ride  in  cars  provided 
by  the  citizens.  We  are  indebted  to  the  president  of  the  Aquatic  Club — I  was 
going  to  say  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  but  I  am  anticipating  a  little  (laughter) — 
we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  H.  McCoy,  president  of  the  Aquatic 
Club,  and  you  are  invited  to  an  aquatic  event  to-morrow  afternoon,  to  which 
you  have  free  access  and  all  privileges  of  members;  in  fact,  I  believe  we  have 
greater  privileges,  for  the  members  have  to  pay  their  admission,  while  we  have 
the  full  privilege  of  going  in  D.H.  (Laughter.)  In  the  evening,  I  believe  they 
intend  to  have  a  dance.  I  may  be  a  little  mistaken,  but  we  have  a  fad  for  dances, 
whether  it  is  summer  or  winter,  and  we  are  always  open  to  a  shaking  of  the  light 
fantastic.  (Laughter.)  I  am  also  informed  that  the  prizes  won  in  the  regatta 
are  to  be  presented  on  that  particular  occasion  to-morrow  evening.  To  the 
ladies  accompanying  the  delegates,  we  are  very  pleased  to  say  that  the  ladies  of 
our  town  have  formed  a  committee  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  they  will  see  that  you  have  every  attention  and  entertainment 
and  I  might  say  that  if  any  members  or  delegates  wish  to  go  out  and  have  a 
good  time,  they  may  be  sure  their  ladies  will  be  properly  attended  to  in  their 
absence.  (Laughter.)  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  when  a  gentleman  goes 
away  from  home  accompanied  by  a  lady,  he  is  sometimes  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
her.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  I  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  mentioned  all  the  principal 
events  that  are  scheduled  to  take  place  during  your  short  stay  here,  and  I  am 
only  sorry  it  is  not  a  little  longer.  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  of  the  same  mind  as 
you  view  and  taste  this  fruit,  and  we  desire  you  to  help  yourselves.  You  are 
welcome  to  all  you  can  properly  get  away  with.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  again  bid  you  welcome  to  the 
town  of  Penticton  and  we  look  to  see  everyone  properly  at  home,  and  if  there 
is  anything  you  want  and  don't  see,  simply  ask  for  it  and  any  member  of  our 
board  will  gratify  you.     Thank  you.     (Applause.) 
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Chairman:  We  are  now  to  have  another  address  of  welcome  from  Mr. 
E.  Foley-Bennett,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  am  only  sorry  there 
are  not  two  or  three  more. 

Mr.  E.  Foley-Bennett. — Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  affords 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  indeed  to  join  His  Worship  the  Reeve  in  extending 
to  you  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  Penticton.  Two  years  ago,  our  Board  of  Trade 
decided  to  make  every  effort  in  securing  for  Penticton  this  convention  which  has 
to-day  opened  in  session,  as  we  fully  realized  the  inestimable  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  most  valuable  instruction  on  irrigation  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
association  to  impart.  This  vast  territory  throughout  the  dry  belt  of  British 
Columbia  is  depending  practically  entirely  on  irrigation  for  the  production  of 
the  great  wealth  in  its  rich  soils.  Portions  of  this  territory,  hitherto  lying  idle^ 
have  given  wonderful  results  under  irrigation  and,  in  consequence,  every  farmer 
is  most  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  instruction  possible. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  do  most  heartily  welcome  to  Penticton  this 
distinguished  gathering,  many  of  whom  have  come  long  distances  in  order  to  give 
us  that  instruction  which  means  the  success  of  every  commercial  enterprise 
throughout  the  dry  belt  of  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  a  short  time  ago  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  it  was  not 
advisable  to  postpone  this  convention  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
was  at  war,  many  thinking  that  this  would  have  a  depressing  influence.  We 
cannot  deny  the  fact  that  this  is  a  most  anxious  time  throughout  the  Empire 
but,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  no  matter  what  our 
situation  may  be,  our  business  obligations  must  be  attended  to,  and  the  channels 
of  commerce  kept  open.  This  war  will  bring  sorrow  to  many  homes;  all  wars 
do,  but  we  can  bear  our  sorrows  like  Britons,  and  bravely  fulfilling  our  duties 
at  home  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  remain  strong  in  the  conviction  that  our  flag 
will  emerge  victorious  and  Great  Britain  ever  retain  her  impregnable  position 
as  arbiter  of  the  world's  peace.     (Applause.) 

This  convention  will  furnish  us  with  most  valuable  instruction  on  modern 
lines,  dealing  with  the  best  methods  of  irrigation.  To  collect  together  all  this 
instruction  has  incurred  a  vast  amount  of  work  and  much  expense,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  nothing  will  arise  that  will  interfere  with  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  this  most  valuable  educational  programme  provided  for  us. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  again  welcoming  you  to  Pentictoni 
though  we  cannot  present  to  you  a  Calgary  or  a  Vancouver,  yet  still  we  can  and 
do  extend  to  you  a  true  western  welcome,  and  it  is  the  determination  of  every 
resident  in  this  district  to  make  your  visit  so  pleasant  that  you  will  all  be  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  will  again  have  the  honour  to  welcome  to  Penticton 
the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association,     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  The  next  on  the  programme  is  the  president's  address,  by  the 
Hon.  W.  R.  Ross,  Minister  of  Lands.  In  the  absence  of  our  honourable  president, 
this  item  will  have  to  be  omitted.  In  passing,  however,  I  might  say  that  this 
is  the  eighth  convention;  in  other  words,  the  association  has  been  in  existence 
eight  years,  meeting  alternately  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  However, 
as  the  name  indicates,  it  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  two  provinces  of  Alberta 
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and  British  Columbia,  but  covers  certain  territory  in  Saskatchewan  where 
irrigation  water  has  been  used;  and  although  it  has  always  gone  to  Alberta  when 
the  convention  has  been  held  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  I  am  afraid  that 
if  our  friends  from  Bassano  do  not  put  in  some  strenuous  work,  the  convention 
may  go  to  Saskatchewan,  and  you  delegates  from  British  Colombia  will  have  a 
longer  trip  to  take.     (Laughter.) 

Each  year,  the  work  of  the  convention  has  grown,  and  this  year  we  are 
going  to  have,  I  believe,  one  of  the  best  conventions  we  have  ever  had.  Unfor- 
tunately the  delegates  are  not  quite  so  numerous  as  we  would  like  to  see, 
for  various  reasons;  still,  we  are  going  to  have  a  number  of  treats  in  addresses 
and  discussions.  We  are  going  to  have  with  us,  as  no  doubt  you  have  noticed. 
Professor  Frank  Adams,  in  charge  of  irrigation  investigations.  University  of 
California;  Don  H.  Bark,  in  charge  of  investigations,  Boise,  Idaho;  Joseph 
T.  Hinkle,  of  alfalfa  fame;  Mr.  C.  L.  Smith,  Agriculturist  with  the  O.  W.  R.  &  N. 
railroad,  of  Portland;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hooker,  secretary  of  the  International 
Irrigation  Congress,  which  meets  this  fall  in  Calgary,  for  the  first  time  in  Canada. 
So  that  we  have,  not  to  mention  any  of  our  local  speakers,  some  men  from  the 
outside  who  are  going  to  give  us  something  worth  listening  to. 

Now,  not  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  we  will  ask  for  the  secretary's 
report,  by  our  permanent  secretary,  Mr.  Norman  S.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Rankin:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  not  be  alarmed 
because  you  see  me  here  with  this  voluminous  report  in  my  hands.  Since 
our  Seventh  Annual  Convention,  held  last  summer  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  several 
matters  of  interest  to  this  association  have  taken  place,  and  though  my  report 
when  printed  will  deal  with  them  comprehensively,  I  will  only  take  sufiicient 
time  this  morning  to  speak  of  those  of  greatest  importance. 

Briefly,  these  matters  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  Resolutions  pertaining  to  business  of  the  association  taken  up  and 
brought  to  issue  with  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments. 

(2)  Securing  for  Canada  the  first  Canadian  meeting  of  the  International 
Irrigation  Congress. 

(3)  Assistance  rendered  to  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  Association 
in  organizing  and  conducting  their  First  Annual  Convention. 

(4)  Active  part  taken  in  the  Oregon  Irrigation  Congress  held  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  in  February,  which  has  resulted  in  their  co-operation  in  supplying 
speakers  and  delegation  to  this  convention  to-day. 

(5)  Revision  of  membership  and  representation  to  our  conventions,  and 
adoption  of  official  certificate  of  appointment. 

(6)  Appointment  of  committee  representing  various  irrigation  districts 
in  British  Columbia  which  investigated  the  **  Public  Irrigation  Corporation 
Bill"   and  reported  back  to  the  Government. 

(7)  The  issue  of  2,500  reports  to-  delegates,  public  libraries  and  special 
solicitors.  The  issue  through  our  mailing  list  of  1,200  alfalfa  bulletins  secured 
from  the  Dominion  Government  through  Vice-President  W.  H.  Fairfield. 

(8)  Publication  of  considerable  publicity  regarding  irrigation  in  Western 
Canada,  of  which  books  of  clippings  are  open  to  inspection  of  delegates. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

As  set  forth  above,  resolutions  arising  out  of  the  Lethbridge  convention, 
have  been  taken  up  and  followed  through  to  successful  action.  These  resolutions 
are  set  forth  in  the  annual  reports  (pages  155,  183,  and  184)  spread  around  the 
seats  in  the  hall,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  gathering,  I  will  briefly  quote 
the  most  important  of  them: — 
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Affiliating  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  Association  with  the 
Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association. 

Appointment  of  delegates  to  attend  the  5th  Oregon  Irrigation 
Congress  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  urged  to  establish  demon- 
stration farms  at  such  points  as  will  meet  requirements  of  country. 

Governments  asked  to  take  steps  to  render  communication  between 
water  users  and  administration  more  easy  by  the  establishment  of  sub- 
offices,  etc. 

Revision  of  the  membersliip  and  representation  to  conventions  and 
adoption  of  Official  Certificate  only  upon  presentation  of  which  holder 
will  be  entitled  to  a  delegate's  rights. 


INTERNATIONAL    IRRIGATION    CONGRESS. 

This  congress,  through  the  direct  efforts  of  this  association,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  and  since  its  internationalization,  has  been  secured  to  Canada, 
und  will  be  held  at  Calgary,  October  5  to  9.  You  will  remember  that  your 
delegation  to  the  last  meeting  of  this  congress  assisted  in  its  internationalization, 
and  at  that  time,  and  upon  request  of  the  Calgary  Industrial  Bureau  and  City 
Council,  extended  an  invitation  to  that  body  to  hold  its  1914  convention  in 
Canada.  Although  considerable  opposition  was  demonstrated  against  this 
step  south  of  the  line,  the  Board  of  Governors  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
city  of  Calgary,  stating  that  "They  considered  such  a  step  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  congress  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  congress  and  to  develop  its 
international  character. '*  Secretary  Hooker,  with  whom  your  secretary  kept 
in  close  touch  during  the  past  year  (there  being  no  Congress  in  1913)  moved 
his  office  over  into  Canada  during  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  has  everything 
in  readiness  for  the  big  meeting  in  October.  Fears  were  expressed  by  several 
delegates  that  the  securing  of  this  congress  would  deflect  attendance  from  our 
own  convention,  but  this  meeting  to-day  does  not  justify  that  fear,  and  we  number 
amongst  our  delegates  the  permanent  secretary  of  the  International 
Congress.  Your  secretary,  being  chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee  of  the 
International  Irrigation  Congress,  has  been  able  to  make  frequent  reference 
to  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  this  Association  in  the  publicity  matter 
issued  by  the  International  Congress,  with  benefit  to  both  meetings. 

In  this  connection,  it  would  be  unfitting  did  I  not  make  reference  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Dominion  Government  and  the  Governments  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta  in  supporting  the  International  Congress  with  necessary 
grants.  The  city  of  Calgary  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  also  assisted 
in  this  way. 
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On  January  28,  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  Association  held  their 
first  convention  at  Medicine  Hat,  and  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  their 
secretary  for  speakers,  your  secretary  was  able  to  induce  Messrs.  F.  H.  Peters, 
Commissioner  of  Irrigation,  Calgary;  S.  G.  Porter  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Calgary;  Professor  W.  J.  Elliott,  Principal  Provincial  Agricultural 
School  at  Olds;   H.  C.  McMullen,  general  Live  Stock  Agent,  C.  P.  R.,  Calgary; 
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and  R.  J.  Burley  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  Calgary,  to  go  down  and 
address  the  gathering.  The  following  is  the  programme,  which  was  an  interest- 
ting  and  educational  one: — 

The  meeting  will  convene  at  1.30  p.m. 
1.30 — Hon.  President,  D.  J.  Wylie,  *' Opening  address.'* 
1.45 — Acting  Mayor,  Charles  Pratt,  ''Address  of  welcome.'' 
2.00 — E.  F.  Drake,  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Irrigation,  Ottawa,  "Back  to 

the  Land."  Discussion. 
2.30 — Walter  Huckvale,  ''The  Lethbridge  Convention."  Discussion. 
2.50 — F.  H.  Peters,  Commissioner  of  Irrigation,  Calgary,  "Practical  Hints  on 

Irrigation  in  the  Cypress  Hills."  Discussion. 
3.15 — Norman  S.  Rankin,  Permanent  Secretary  Western   Canada    Irrigation 

Association.  "Saskatchewan  has  all  the  winners." 
3.30 — S.  G.  Porter,  Irrigation    Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Calgary, 

' '  Business  Methods  Applied  to  Farming.  ' '  Discussion. 
3.55 — Prof.  W.  J.  Elliott,  Principal,  Agricultural  School,  Olds,  Alberta,  "Educat- 
ing the  Farmer's  Boy  and  Girl."  Discussion. 
4.20 — R.  J.  Burley,  Irrigation  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Calgary, 

' '  The  Value  of  Reservoirs  to  the  Farmer,"  Discussion. 
4.40 — H.  C.  McMuUen,  General  Live  Stock  Agent,  C.P.R.,  "Live  Stock  "on  an 

Irrigated  Farm."  Discussion. 
Evening  session  will  convene  at  7.30  p.m. 
7.30 — Secretary's  Report.     Discussion. 

Reading  the  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

Other  business. 

Election  of  officers  for  ensuing  year. 

Adjournment. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Drake,  Superintendent  of  Irrigation,  showed  his  interest  in  the 
meeting  by  coming  all  the  way  from  Ottawa  to  be  present  at  this  Convention,  and 
the  meeting  was  said  to  be  productive  of  valuable  results  to  the  farmers  in  that 
district.  In  order  to  secure  as  much  publicity  as  possible  for  the  Convention, 
the  newspapers  were  supplied  with  the  following  article,  which  I  quote  from  the 
Medicine  Hat  News: 

' '  The  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  Association 
opened  in  the  city  hall  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  with  the  Honorary  President 
D.  J.  Wylie,  M.L.A.,  in  the  chair.  He  gave  a  short  address,  emphasizing  the 
objects  of  the  Association,  and  the  bright  prospects  ahead  of  them  in  their  work. 
Although  the  organization  was  only  one  year  old,  there  were  in  its  ranks  the  men 
who  would  make  the  irrigation  work  grow  and  prosper.  He  called  upon  Acting 
Mayor  Pratt  to  address  the  meeting.  Mr.  Pratt  regretted  that  the  Mayor  was  not 
present  to  welcome  them,  but  nevertheless  took  pleasure  in  extending  a  hearty 
welcome  to  them  in  behalf  of  the  mayor  and  city.  He  was  quite  cognizant  of 
the  importance  of  the  gathering,  and  was  certain  that  much  valuable  information 
would  be  gained  at  the  meeting  which  would  further  the  work  of  irrigation  in 
the  province  and  district. 

"  E.  F.  Drake,  the  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Irrigation  at  Ottawa,  spoke 
on  the  subject  "Back  to  the  Land"  which  was  of  especial  interest  because  of  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  the  West  which  the  speaker  manifested, 
and  because  of  the  valuable  information  that  he  gave  to  the  delegation  present. 
He  stated  that  although  there  were  76,000  acres  of  land  included  in  the  various 
irrigated  schemes  in  the  Cypress  Hills  di^strict,  only  about  10,000  of  this  acreage 
was  already  developed. 

"The  pressing  need  of  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country  was  explained  by  statistics  showing  that  the  world's  production  of  grain 
and  meat  were  falling  far  below  the  increase  in  population.  'To  bring  back  the 
people  to  the  land'  was  the  solution  to  the  great  problem,  and  this  object  could 
be  best  gained  by  making  the  farms  more  attractive  or  more  profitable,  which 
amounted  to  practically  the  same  thing. 
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'*He  discussed  the  resolutions  presented  last  year  by  the  Association  de- 
scribing the  progress  of  the  plans  for  establishing  water  reserviors  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Cypress  Hills.  The  department  had  not  thought  it  advisable  at 
this  time  to  establish  a  branch  at  Maple  Creek,  because  of  the  undeveloped 
state  of  many  of  the  irrigation  projects  of  this  section.  He  also  explained  the 
method  of  gauging  the  water  in  the  streams  and  the  reasons  of  the  department  for 
so  doing. 

**R.  J.  Burley,  of  the  Department  of  Interior  at  Calgar>,  gave  an  instruct- 
ive address  on  **The  Value  of  Reservoirs  to  the  Farmers''  explaining  how  the 
great  waste  of  water  from  the  flow  of  the  streams  from  the  hills  was  wasting  much 
water  each  year. 

*  *  He  estimated  the  total  loss  in  one  year  from  the  Hills,  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  25,000  acre-feet  of  water,  or  approximately  enough  water  to  irrigate 
25,000  acres.  The  methods  advised  by  the  department  included  the  damming 
of  the  streams  in  the  beds  in  the  small  lakes  and  sloughs  and  in  reservoirs  con- 
structed near  the  streams.  The  success  of  the  projects  would  probably  lie 
in  the  development  of  many  small  reservoirs  at  small  cost  rather  than  through 
the  erection  of  large  and  expensive  projects.  He  stated  that  the  department 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  problem  and  much  good  work  could  be  expected  from 
them  along  this  line. 

*'F.  H.  Peters,  Commissioner  of  Irrigation  at  Calgary,  gave  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  address,  'Practical  Hints  on  Irrigation  in  the  Cypress  Hills.' 

**  Following  him  on  the  programme  was  Norman  S.  Rankin,  Secretary  of 
the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association;  S.  G.  Porter  of  the  Irrigation  section 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Calgary;  Professor  W.  J.  Elliott,  Principal 
of  the  Provincial  Agricultural  School  at  Olds;  R.  J.  Burley  of  the  Irrigation 
Section  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Calgary;  and  H.  C.  McMuUen, 
General  Live  Stock  Agent  for  the  C.P.R.,  Calgary. 

**The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  addresses  not  heard  in  the  afternoon 
and  to  routine  business.     The  following  ofiicers  were  elected. — 

''Honorary  Presidents — Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell  and  Robert  Needham. 
President — R.  G.  Williamson. 
1st  Vice-President — I.  H.  Williams. 
2nd  Vice-President — Thomas  Hargrave. 
Secretary-Treasurer — G.  S.  Herringer. 
Executives  for  the  eleven  districts  were  chosen  as  follows. — 

1.  Joseph  Dixon,  Maple  Creek. 

2.  C.  Stearns,  Gull  Lake. 

3.  W.  Huckvale,  Medicine  Hat. 

4.  W.  Barrington,  Medicine  Hat. 

5.  D.  Drinnan,  Walsh. 

6.  G.  Stewart,  Maple  Creek. 

7.  S.  Unsworth,  Piapot. 

8.  Dan  Morrison,  South  Fork. 

9.  T.  A.  Drury,  Maple  Creek. 

10.  D.  Wood,  Coulee. 

11.  Isaac  Stirling,  Nashlyn. 

''Walter  Huckvale  was  selected  to  succeed  W.  X.  Wright  as  representative 
to  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  this  year,  which  automatically 
places  him  on  the  executive  of  that  body.  It  was  decided  to  petition  the  Saskat- 
chewan Government  for  a  grant  to  assist  the  association  in  its  work  and  the 
matter  of  establishing  reservoirs  for  storing  surplus  water  for  irrigation,  was 
presented  to  the  Dominion  Government." 
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THIRD   ANNUAL   CONGRESS,    OREGON    IRRIGATION    CONGRESS. 

In  accordance  with  your  resolution  authorizing  the  executive  to  appoint 
two  or  more  delegates,  a  delegation  consisting  of  the  Honourable  Duncan 
Marshall,  F.  H.  Peters,  O.  Kirkwold,  Wm.  Young  and  your  secretary,  attended 
the  Third  Oregon  Irrigation  Congress  held  at  Portland  on  February  13  and  14. 
Your  delegation  was  ver^'  courteously  received,  were  the  guests  at  a  luncheon 
tendered  by  the  Commercial  Club  on  Friday,  the  13th,  and  were  given  the 
entire  evening  of  Friday  to  address  the  delegates  under  the  head  of  *' Lessons 
on  Canadian  Methods."  There  was  no  expense  to  the  Association  in  the  visit 
of  the  delegation  to  Portland. 

The  Honourable  Duncan  Marshall,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  province 
of  Alberta,  spoke  on  '^Agricultural  Education  and  Live  Stock  as  Related  to 
Irrigation  Farming."  Wm.  Young,  (representing  the  Honourable  W.  R.  Ross, 
Minister  of  Lands  for  British  Columbia,  and  the  President),  spoke  on  **  Irrigation 
in  British  Columbia."  F.  H.  Peters,  Dominion  Commissioner  of  Irrigation, 
Calgary,  outlined  *' Irrigation  in  the  Prairie  Provinces."  Your  secretary  also 
spoke  briefly,  extending  greetings  from  your  association  to  the  Oregon  gathering 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  delegation  would  take  part  in  our  convention 
at  Penticton. 

Mr.  Marshall's  address  was  a  splendid  one,  arousing  enthusiasm  on  all  sides 
and  bringing  him  an  ovation  at  its  close.  President  Thompson  said  at  its  con- 
clusion and  referring  to  the  visit  of  the  Canadian  Delegation  *'that  they  had 
thought  Secretary  Hinkle  had  made  a  mistake  in  inviting  the  Canadian  delega- 
tion over  there,  but  they  wanted  now  to  say  to  him  that  he  had  made  no  mistake, 
and  that  the  visit  of  the  Canadians  had  assisted  agriculture  and  irrigation  in 
their  state  more  than  they  could  tell."  He  congratulated  Secretary  Hinkle  and 
the  delegates,  for  having  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  them. 

The  newspapers  of  Portland  treated  the  delegation  with  much  courtesy, 
both  in  their  accounts  of  the  addresses  and  by  photographing  the  delegates  and 
furnishing  copies  of  the  photographs  for  reproduction;  a  copy  of  one  of  such 
photograph    will  be  found  in  this  report. 

Your  secretary  was  able  to  announce  that  the  International  Irrigation 
Congress  would  be  held  in  Calgary,  in  September,  and  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ross: 

'^Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  delegation  here  today  unite 
in  expressing  regret  at  your  inability  to  be  present  and  assure  you  that 
we  are  upholding  the  dignity  of  your  Association  and  the  aggressiveness 
of  our  country." 

Norman  S.  Rankin 
Duncan  Marshall 
O.  Kirkwold 
F.  H.  Peters 
William  Young 
tx)  which  Mr.  Ross  replied  fittingly. 
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The  Canadian  Press  were  sent  the  following  wire  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th  :— 

*' Oregon  Irrigation  Congress  opened  to-day  with  two  hundred  seventy 
delegates  attending.  Alberta  delegation  of  four,  led  by  Duncan  Marshall, 
attracts  much  attention.  Canadian  guests  of  Commercial  Club  at 
luncheon;  given  freedom  of  city  by  mayor  and  occupied  seats  of  honour 
on  platform.  Entire  evening's  programme  13th  devoted  to  addresses 
by  Canadians.  Secretary  Irrigation  Association,  Calgary,  extended 
greetings  from  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  and  invited  Oregon 
to  send  delegation  to  Penticton  Convention  this  summer.  Announced 
the  fact  that  International  Irrigation  Congress  would  be  held  in  Calgary 
in  September,  which  caused  much  enthusiasm,  many  stating  intended 
to  come  and  participate.  Dominion  Commissioner  Peters  outUned  irriga- 
tion law  and  existing  and  future  prospects.  Wm.  Young,  British 
Columbia,  representing  the  Hon.  Minister  Ross,  outlined  similar  conditions 
in  British  Columbia.  Speech  of  evening  that  of  the  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  on  live  stock  and  agriculture  in  Alberta;  spoke 
hour  and  a  quarter  and  received  ovation  at  conclusion.  Peters  gave 
credit  to  J.  S.  Dennis  and  William  Pearce  for  irrigation  inception  and 
development  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  At  conclusion  motion 
proposed  carried  unanimously  that  delegations  from  Oregon  attend 
the  International  Irrigation  Congress  at  Calgary  and  the  Western  Canada 
Irrigation  Association,  Penticton.  Great  interest  manifested  Western 
Canada  and  all  things  Canadian." 

Your  secretary  reported  at  length  to  your  executive  all  matters  of  interest 
connected  with  the  congress. 

It  is  apparent  that  exchanges  of  delegations  between  these  congresses 
is  resulting  in  much  publicity  for  irrigation  in  Western  Canada. 


REVISION    OF   MEMBERSHIP   AND    REPRESENTATION. 

One  of  the  important  resolutions  passed  by  the  Convention  at  the  Lethbridge 
meeting  was  that  dealing  with  the  revision  of  membership  and  representation 
to  the  Convention.  This  was  brought  about  owing  to  the  fact  that  year  after 
year  delegates  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  advised  in  the  Official  Call  to 
bring  proper  credentials  from  the  proper  authorization,  have  not  done  so; 
forty-four  of  those  attending  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  being  delinquent 
in  this  respect.  The  matter  was  discussed  by  the  meeting  and  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  WiUiam  Pearce,  Dr.  C.  W.  Dickson,  and  E.  Foley-Bennett 
appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  and  report  back  to  the  executive  in  sufficient 
time  to  allow  of  their  recommendation  being  brought  into  force  by  the  Eighth 
Annual  Convention.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  this  step  has  been  duly  taken, 
and  the  official  memorandum  of  appointment  and  official  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment used  here  to-day  are  the  result  of  the  committee's  action,  and  were  sent 
to  all  delegates  with  the  Official  Call,  Each  delegate  is  required  to  fill  out  the 
two  certificates,  have  them  signed  by  the  proper  authority,  forward  the  memo- 
randum by  mail  to  the  local  secretary  at  the  point  where  the  convention  is  to  be 
teld,  and  bring  the  certificate  with  him  for  presentation  at  registration  head- 
quarters upon  arrival.  This  has  eliminated  the  difficulty  heretofore  met  with 
in  deciding  who  are  properly  delegates  (with  all  a  delegate's  privileges)  to  the 
convention. 
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This  committee  were  also  charged  with  the  matter  of  further  exciting 
public  attention  suflSciently  to  bring  larger  representation  from  the  farming  dis- 
tricts to  our  prairie  conventions,  and  will  no  doubt  have  suggestions  to  be 
laid  before  the  meeting  here  to-day. 

PUBLIC    IRRIGATION    CORPORATION    BILL. 

In  November,  Dr.  C.  W.  Dickson,  who  was  then  in  Vancouver,  was  appointed 
a  special  commitee  of  one  to  go  to  Victoria  and  look  into  matters  in  connection 
with  the  Public  Irrigation  Corporation  Bill  then  before  the  Government,  and 
report  fully  at  an  executive  meeting  to  be  held  in  Vancouver,  December  15. 
Prior  to  that  meeting,  however,  the  committee  reported  as  follows: — 

*'I  secured  a  copy  of  the  last  printed  draft  of  the  Irrigation  Bill 
and  studied  some  of  its  principal  features,  getting  a  number  of  outside 
opinions  on  it.  The  conclusion  was  that  the  Bill  in  that  form  was  utterly 
impossible  from  numerous  points  of  view.  I  also  wrote  to  the  Hon.  W.  R . 
Ross,  telling  him  the  substance  of  my  letter  from  the  executive,  and  asking 
for  an  early  appointment  to  discuss  matters.  To  this  letter,  I  received 
no  reply. 

"In  the  meantime,  a  long  article  appeared  in  the  press,  apparently 
written  with  authority,  outlining  a  proposed  new  Government  measure. 
(See  Vancouver  Province,  November  27,  page  3.)  This  item  caused 
Mr.  W.  R.  Pooley,  of  Kelowna,  to  make  a  trip  to  Victoria,  and  I  accom- 
panied him.  We  had  interviews  with  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Ross,  Mr.  William 
Young,  Comptroller  of  Water  Rights,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Grunsky,  who  has 
been  framing  the  Bill.  Mr.  Grunsky  has  prepared  a  report  on  the  water 
question,  and  has  entirely  re-drafted  the  Bill  to  try  and  meet  objections 
to  the  first  attempt.  Both  report  and  draft  are  still  in  typewritten  form, 
and  have  just  been  submitted  to  the  Minister,  who  at  the  date  of  our  visit 
had  not  been  giving  them  his  consideration.  Mr.  Ross  intends  to  have 
the  Bill  printed  after  he  has  looked  it  over,  but  did  not  think  this  would 
be  possible  in  time  to  place  it  in  our  hands  for  the  executive  meeting  on 
the  15th  of  this  month.  In  the  meantime,  the  department  is  unwilling 
to  give  out  information  as  to  details,  in  view  of  possible  alterations 
that  may  be  made  before  the  draft  is  printed. 

''This  is  the  situation  to  date  and  unless  something  new  develops 
within  a  week,  I  will  have  very  little  to  report  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Young 
and  Mr.  Grunsky  might  come  over  to  meet  our  committee  if  they  received 
a  special  invitation.  I  should  also  like  to  see  a  representative  or  two  from 
irrigation  interests,  to  get  their  point  of  view." 

Upon  instructions  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Dickson  then  invited 
the  Hon.  Minister  of  Lands  to  send  Messrs.  William  Young  and  H.  W.  Grunsky 
of  the  Provincial  Water  Rights  Branch  of  the  Land  Department  to  attend  our 
executive  meeting  at  Vancouver  on  the  15th,  and  make  an  exposition  of  the 
Bill,  which  invitation  was  accepted.  The  committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Ross,  convened  at  the  Vancouver  hotel,  eight  out  of  the  total 
eleven  attending,  with  Messrs.  Dennis,  Fulton,  and  Hays  unable  to  be  present. 
After  the  regular  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Grunsky  outlined 
briefly  the  proposed  new  Irrigation  Bill,  which  underwent  discussion,  after 
which  the  president  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  Foley- 
Bennett,  J.  C.  Dufresne,  Vernon,  and  Fred.  Anderson,  Kamloops,  to  devise  ways 
and  means  of  obtaining  the  widest  possible  publicity  in  order  to  get  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  promising  ample  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  by  all 
irrigation  interests.  President  Ross  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  interest 
which  the  W.  C.  I.  A.  were  taking  in  this  matter. 
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On  January  23,  the  committee  received  copies  of  this  Bill,  Mr.  Bennett 
advising  that  he  had  appointed  representative  men  from  different  centres  south 
of  Vernon,  and  had  written  Mr.  Dufresne  at  Vernon,  and  Mr.  Anderson  at  Kam- 
loops,  to  do  the  same  in  their  respective  districts,  calling  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  whole  committee  on  January  30  at  the  Incola  Hotel,  Penticton.  In  his 
letter  of  advice,  Mr.  Bennett  said:  ^'The  action  of  the  executive  in  having  this 
committee  appointed  is  warmly  approved  by  the  whole  of  this  district  and 
I  trust  that  the  report  of  the  committee  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment." 

Following  is  the  report  of  that  committee  (which  may  be  seen  on  the  table 
files)  dealing  with  the  Okanagan  territory: — 

A  committee  meeting  was  held  at  the  Incola  Hotel,  Penticton,  on  January 
30,  1914,  at  8  p.m. 

Present:  E.  Foley-Bennett,  in  the  chair;  W.  T.  Shatford  and  P.  H.  Eraut 
representing  Penticton  and  southern  country;  C.  H.  Cordy,  Summerland;  Scott- 
Blackwood,  Westbank;  and  J.  C.  Dufresne  and  A.  E.  Ashcroft,  Vernon. 

The  chairman  explained  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was  decided 
to  take  up  the  Act,  page  by  page;  whereupon  the  following  suggestions  were 
made  and  unanimously  adopted: — 

Clause  2y  page  9. — Under  definition  of  system,  that  the  words  *' twenty- 
acre  tract"  in  the  fourth  line  be  struck  out,  and  ^^ parcel  of  land"  substituted. 

Clause  2j  page  9, — Under  'irrigable  lands"  that  the  word  ^'improvements" 
in  the  last  line  be  replaced  by  the  words  *' buildings  and  curtailage."  Explana- 
tion dealing  with  above  suggestion:  Present  clause  would  be  inconsistent  with 
interpretation   of   '' improvements." 

Clause  2f  page  10, — After  the  word  ''person"  in  the  second  line  from  the 
top  of  page  10,  insert  the  words  ''or  body  corporate."  This  clause  should  also 
include  the  holder  of  a  sale  agreement  under  the  terms  of  which  he  is  liable  to 
pay  taxes. 

Page  10,  section  4* — Should  also  provide  for  corporate  seal. 

Page  12,  section  6,  subsection  4y  clause  "F." — The  committee  would  ask 
that  this  section  be  struck  out,  and  that  the  Government  be  asked  to  stand  this 
additional  expense,  recouping  themselves  therefor  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
their  engineering  investigations. 

Explanation  of  the  above  clause:  The  committee  felt  that  the  raising  of  funds 
in  advance  of  incorporation  would  make  the  work  of  the  originators  of  any 
irrigation  scheme  under  this  Bill  more  difficult. 

Page  16,  clause  16 — -That  a  clause  be  inserted  whereby  all  nominations 
for  the  office  of  assessor  be  approved  by  the  board. 

Page  17,  section  17,  subsection  2 — Strike  out  the  words  "resident  of  this 
province"  in  the  fifth  line. 

Explanation  of  the  above  suggestion:  It  is  customary  for  the  land  owners 
living  out  of  the  province  to  have  their  lands  planted  in  orchards,  intending  to 
live  on  these  lands  when  the  orchards  come  into  bearing,  and  it  was  felt  that  in 
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order  to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital,  absentees  should  have  a  voice  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  water  corporations  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Page  22,  section  25 — Provisions  should  be  made  for  qualified  voters'  names 
being  added  after  the  list  has  been  certified  correct  and  closed  as  per  Municipal 
Act. 

Page  28,  section  31,  subsection  1 — Strike  out  the  word  "male"  in  the  second 
line,  and  the  words  "British  subjects"  in  the  third  line,  and  substitute  therefor 
the  word  "elector." 

Explanation  of  the  above  suggestion:  It  was  felt  by  the  committee  that 
any  land  owner  chosen  by  the  community,  whether  male  or  female,  British 
subject  or  not,  should  be  eligible  to  represent  that  community.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  there  are  certain  settlements  of  Forcijuros,  who  would  find  it 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  British  representatives  as  trustees,  which,  if 
insisted  upon,  would  militate  against  the  investment  of  foreign  capital. 

Section  31,  subsection  2,  clause  "(?" — That  this  clause  be  struck  out. 

Section  31,  subsection  1 — That  the  words  ^  *  territorial  limits"  in  the  fifth 
line,  be  struck  out,  and  "province  of  British  Columbia"  be  substituted. 

Page  29,  section  23 — That  a  penalty  clause  of  $50  (fifty  dollars)  be  inserted 
for  any  trustee  refusing  to  sit  after  being  elected  as  per  "Municipal  Clauses  Act." 

Page  30,  section  33,  subsection  "B" — That  provisions  be  made  for  trustees 
holding  office  for  three  years,  one-third  to  retire  each  year. 

Explanation  of  the  above  suggestion:  The  point  was  particularly  urged 
by  P.  H.  Eraut,  who  has  had  the  supervision  of  the  Penticton  irrigation  for 
several  years;  who  urged  that  it  was  imperative  to  have  in  office  a  certain 
number  of  trustees  who  had  former  experience.  The  committee  was  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  this  suggestion. 

Page  31,  section  35 — Insert  penalty  clause  for  trustees  refusing  to  take 
office  as  per  "Municipal  Clauses  Act." 

Page  34,  section  50,  subsection  "B" — If  this  section  does  not  already  empower 
telephone  hours  for  the  operation  of  the  system,  the  committee  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  do  so,  and  suggest  the  following  wording: 

"The  trustees  may  provide  telephone  service  for  the  economical  operation 
of  all  parts  of  the  system;  and  have  the  right  to  erect  poles  and  string  wires 
across  or  along  any  roads  or  right  of  way;  and  where  necessary,  across  any 
lands,  whether  Crown  lands,  private  or  municipal  property." 

Page  41,  section  57 — It  was  felt  by  the  committee  that  the  trustees  should 
be  allowed  to  spend  up  to  a  certain  amount,  say  $500  (five  hundred  dollars), 
on  their  own  responsibility  in  case  of  emergency. 

Page  4U,  section  61 — Should  have  fair  wage  clause  and  prohibition  on 
Asiatic  labour  clause,  as  per  "Municipal  Clauses  Act." 
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Page  J^o,  section  60 — Provisions  to  be  made,  whereby  by-laws  would  cite 
bonded  indebtedness  of  corporation,  as  per  ''Municipal  Clauses  Act/' 

Signed : 

E.  Foley-Bennett       '  Chairman. 

J.  C.  DUFRESNE  I 

W.  T.  Shatford 

P.  H.  Eraut  t  Committee. 

a.  e.  ashcroft 

Scott-Blackwood 

C.  H.  CORDY 

Your  secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  Anderson,  who  did  not  attend  the  Penticton 
meeting,  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  Okanagan  meeting  recommendations,  and 
asking  for  his  endorsation  or  criticism,  suggesting  that  he  call  upon  Mr. 
Fulton,  and  discuss  the  matter  with  him.     Following  is  Mr.  Anderson's  letter: 

Kamloops,  B.C.,  February'  21,  1914- 

Norman  S.  Rankin, 

Secretary,  W.C.I. A., 

Calgary,  Alberta. 

Sir, — I  duly  received  yours  of  the  10th  instant.  The  recommendations  made 
by  the  committee  at  the  meeting  held  in  Penticton,  January  30,  1914,  are 
satisfactory  to  me. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  fair  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  proposed  "Public 
Irrigation  Corporation  Bill,"  as  the  idea  is  really  foreign  to  those  interested  in 
irrigation  in  this  district.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  pretty  heavy  machinery  for 
the  rather  small  watershed  in  this  district,  but  other  parts  will  most  likely  be 
able  to  utilize  such  an  Act  to  better  advantage. 

From  good  authority  in  the  United  States  it  appears  that  private  ^operation 
by  irrigation  corporations  has  not  been  very  successful  financially  and,  personally, 
I  think  that  the  Provincial  Government  should  undertake  the  full  construction, 
operation,  and  contract  of  the  required  works. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  Government  should  not  undertake  works  of 
this  nature.  If  it  cannot  be  made  profitable  under  private  operation  it  does  not 
seem  that  there  would  be  very  much  chance  of  a  more  favourable  result  under 
Government  operation.  In  short,  if  the  Government  can  afford  to  build  the 
works  and  lose  the  interest  on  the  investment,  as  is  being  done  in  the  United 
States,  ultimately  these  works  may  repay  their  cost.  The  value  of  the  interest 
lost  to  the  Government  is  made  up  many  fold  by  the  benefits  to  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  cost  of  water  in  the  United 
States  from  Government  works  is  about  $12  per  acre  less  than  from  recent 
private  works  of  comparable  size.  This  diflFerence  is  accentuated  by  the  greater 
probability  of  the  water  users  under  Government  projects  receiving  an  adequate 
water  supply,  as  this  matter  has  been  given  more  careful  consideration  and 
deficiency  guarded  against  with  greater  care  than  in  private  investments. 

I  am,  sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

F.  W.  ANDERSON,  C.£. 

Copies  of  these  recommendations  and  all  communications  were  sent  to  the 
executive  as  they  came  in. 
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Copy  of  the  report  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Foley-Bennett  was  at  once  forwarded 
to  the  Honourable  Minister  of  Lands,  to  which  Mr.  Grunsky  replied  as  follows: 


Norman  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 
Secretary,  W.C.I. A., 

Calgary,  Alberta. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  March  6,  1914. 


Re  Public  Irrigation  Corporation  Bill. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Minister  turned  over  to  me  the  report  of  the  committee 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  concerning 
the  Irrigation  Bill  before  the  Legislature.  Prior  to  the  time  when  this  report 
reached  here,  it  had  been  decided  to  incorporate  the  Irrigation  Bill  into  the 
Water  Act  itself,  and  time  did  not  permit  all  the  suggested  changes  to  be  made. 
Nevertheless,  all  those  which  were  approved  and  which  bore  on  the  organization 
of  the  corporation  were  carefully  considered  and,  for  the  most  part,  incorporated. 
It  was  thought  that  such  of  the  others  as  are  approved  could  be  introduced  next 
year,  and  that  in  the  meantime  their  absence  will  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  formation  and  conducting  of  any  public  irrigation  corporation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  W.  Grunsky. 


CLOSER  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  WATER  USERS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  resolution  bearing  on  this  matter  may  properly  be  divided  into  two 
heads,  namely: — 

(a)  The  establishment  of  sub-irrigation  offices, 

(b)  The  establishment  of  demonstration  farms, 

both  of  which  were  promptly  taken  up  with  the  Dominion  and  three  Western 
Provincial  Governments.  To  the  first  head,  which  covers  also  a  resolution 
from  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  Association  to  the  Dominion  Government, 
the  Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture  refers  the  matter,  under  date  of  September 
8,  to  the  Hon.  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  referred  it  through  Superintendent  of 
Irrigation  Drake  to  Commissioner  of  Irrigation  Peters  at  Calgary.  Mr.  Peters' 
reply  is  to  the  effect  that  "This  matter  had  been  brought  up  to  him  previously 
by  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users,  and  at  that  time  he  had  replied  that  the  time 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  an  advance."  This  covered  the  Dominion  and  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  Governments. 

The  British  Columbia  Government  replied  by  letter  from  the  Hon.  Minister 
of  Lands,  W.  R.  Ross,  under  date  of  December  10,  as  follows: — 

Victoria,  December  10,  1913. 
Norman  S.  Rankin, 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 

Calgary,  Alberta. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  December  6,  with  enclosed 
resolution  No.  3,  passed  by  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  at  their 
convention  at  Lethbridge. 

I  have,  for  some  time,  fully  realized  the  situation  as  outlined  in  the  resolution 
so  in  the  reorganization  of  our  Water  Rights  Branch  the  object  has  been  not 
only  an  efficient  system,  but  a  capable  staff  who  would  administer  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  as  a  whole. 

Before  giving  you  an  outline  of  the  reorganized  Water  Branch  and  its  work, 
I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  difficulty  under  present  methods  of  adminis- 
tration of  establishing,  by  the  Department  of  Lands,  of  demonstration  farms 
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at  such  points  as  will  meet  the  particular  requirements  of  the  country,  as 
suggested  in  the  resolution.  This  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  administration 
and  operation  of  the  experimental  farms  comes  under  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. This  feature  of  the  resolution  should  go  before  it  and,  on  receiving  favour- 
able consideration,  water  rights  may  be  acquired  in  the  usual  way,  and  such  assist- 
ance as  would  be  necessary  in  the  installation  of  an  irrigation  system  would  be 
available  in  the  Water  Rights  Branch. 

The  amendments  to  the  Water  Act  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament  provided 
the  necessary  machinery  for  administration  and  forthwith  organization  was 
undertaken.  The  Board  of  Investigation  was  reorganized  with  new  powers, 
a  Comptroller  of  Water  Rights  appointed  thereto,  and  the  stafif  of  the  general 
office  at  Victoria  increased  early  in  March.  Sub-offices  were  opened  for  the 
district  engineers  in  Cranbrook,  Revelstoke,  Nelson,  Grand  Forks,  Penticton, 
Nicola,  and  Kamloops. 

Inasmuch  as  the  resolution  refers  particularly  to  district  engineers,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  powers  under  the  amended  Act,  they  have,  and  the 
order  of  work  laid  down  for  them  by  the  Comptroller  of  Water  Rights.  The 
powers  in  question  are  set  out  in  section  205  of  the  Act,  a  copy  of  which  you  will 
have.  Since  ** beneficial  use"  is  the  keynote  of  the  Act,  you  will  note  how  such 
powers  will  bring  the  engineer  into  close  touch  with  the  water  user.  The  order 
of  work  as  laid  down  is  as  follows: 

1.  Engineering  investigation  of  old  records. 

2.  Systematic  and  continuous  work  in  stream  measurement. 

3.  Study  of  the  duty  of  water. 

4.  The  prevention  of  wasteful  use  of  water. 

5.  Policing  of  streams. 

6.  Economic  distribution  and  delivery  of  water. 

7.  Inspecting  water  systems  to  determine  their  efficiency  and  safety. 

8.  Detennination  of  storage  possibilities. 

9.  Investigation  of  water-powers. 

The  "Investigation  of  old  records"  is  first  because  of  its  great  importance. 
On  the  whole,  there  are  some  8,000  old  records  throughout  the  province  that 
must  be  carefully  gone  into  and  determinations  arrived  at  before  we  can  hope 
to  properly  administer  water  in  all  districts.  For  this  purpose  the  Board  of 
Investigation  was  created  with  special  powers.  It  has  been  found  from  experience 
that  before  the  Board  can  intelligently  take  up  a  record  they  must  have 
an  engineering  report  showing  what  use  is  being  made  of  the  water.  In  the 
districts  south  of  the  railway  belt,  this  work  is  progressing  rapidly  and  is  now 
so  far  advanced  that  in  looking  forward  to  next  season  our  district  engineers  will 
be  in  a  position  to  take  up  the  work  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  individual 
water  users  and  the  district  as  a  whole. 

With  regard  to  "systematic  and  continuous  work  in  stream  measurements" 
inasmuch  as  the  Dominion  Government  decided  to  maintain  their  Hydrographic 
Survey  in  the  railway  belt,  after  turning  over  the  water  administration  to  the 
province,  it  was  realized  by  both  Dominion  and  Provincial  officials  that  if  best 
results  were  to  be  obtained,  this  work  should  be  under  one  head.  Accordingly 
the  "British  Colimibia  Hydrographic  Survey"  was  organized  with  headquarters 
in  Vancouver,  under  Dominion  supervision  and  with  Provincial  co-operation. 
This  arrangement  has  now  been  working  five  months,  and  has  proven  satis- 
factory. The  gain  for  the  province  has  been  the  acquirement  of  the  services  of 
a  staff  of  trained  hydrographic  engineers.  While  it  is  not  expected  that  they 
will  reach  out  to  every  part  of  the  province  at  once,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made.  The  Water  Rights  Branch  is  doing  its  share,  and  where  gauges 
have  been  established  such  are  gradually  going  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Hydrographic  Survey. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  ''study  of  the  proper  duty  of  water"  our  experience 
this  season  has  been  that  it  will  be  more  advantageous  if  it  were  taken  care  of 
by  a  special  department  under  the  Water  Branch.  During  the  winter,  a  capable 
man  with  agricultural  training  will  be  employed  to  take  charge  of  this  work. 
We  will  have  the  co-operation  of  the  district  engineers  and  their  assistance. 

By  means  of  the  arrangement  of  hydrographic  surveys  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Duty  of  Water  Department,  the  district  engineer  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  free  to  give  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  those  important  matters 
as  set  out  in  items  4,  5,  6  and  7,  as  above. 

One  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  is  the  ''determination  of  storage 
possibilities"  in  some  of  the  districts,  particularly  the  Okanagan.  Plans  are  now 
being  made  for  the  coming  season.  Such  work  will  include  topographic  surveys 
to  determine  drainage  areas.  It  is  impossible  to  state  just  how  much  of  this 
work  we  can  accomplish  in  one  season,  but  a  special  effort  will  be  made  to  cover 
as  much  of  the  country  around  Okanagan  lake  as  possible,  without  jeopardizing 
thoroughness. 

In  some  of  the  districts  where  irrigation  matters  are  not  so  contentious, 
we  will  spend  some  time  on  the  "Investigation  of  water-powers."  Many  small 
water-powers  are  being  neglected,  which  if  developed  would  be  of  great  advantage 
locally.  What  is  required  to  bring  these. powers  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
is  investigation  that  will  show  what  the  economic  development  in  each  instance 
will  be.  As  regards  the  importance  of  small  water-powers  for  irrigation  purposes, 
investigation  has  in  one  instance  shown  that  6,350  acres  have  been  brought 
under  irrigation  through  pumping  by  electricity  to  an  elevation  of  104  feet, 
the  amount  of  electricity  used  being  1,000  horse-power.  In  this  respect  it  would 
be  of  exceptional  interest  to  know  what  acreage  of  land  around  Okanagan  lake 
would  come  within  the  100-foot  contour,  and  the  various  water-powers  that  might 
be  made  use  of.  I  merely  draw  your  attention  to  this  that  you  may  see  we  are 
alive  to  the  situation  and  that  the  work  as  outlined,  when  carried  into  effect, 
will  be  of  some  value  in  solving  many  water  problems. 

Referring  again  to  our  sub-offices,  which  with  one  exception  have  been  in 
existence  since  March,  the  experience  of  the  season  has  shown  them  to  be  of 
great  assistance  to  water  users.  Their  success,  however,  depends  on  the  men  in 
charge. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  add  that  we  have  given  the  water  administra- 
tion of  British  Columbia  careful  study.  The  organization  of  effective  adminis- 
tration machinery  is  not  one  of  a  few  months,  but  one  of  evolution  and  will  take 
time.  Many  factors  enter  into  the  problem  and,  being  an  economic  one,  in  our 
desire  to  establish  sound  principles,we  have  perhaps,  made  haste  slowly. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.    R.    Ross, 

Minister  of  Lands. 

DOMINION  GOVERNMENT. 

To  the  second  head,  the  establishment  of  demonstration  farms,  the  Hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  writes  from  Ottawa  as  follows: — 


Ottawa,  September  8,  1914. 
Norman  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 
Secretary,  W.C.I. A., 

Calgary,  Alberta. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
31st  ultimo,  embodying  a  resolution  passed  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association,  held  in  Lethbridge.    The  Minister  has 
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carefully  noted  the  recommendation  that  demonstration  farms  should  be  esta- 
lished  in  the  irrigation  districts  of  the  West,  and  wishes  me  to  point  out  that 
demonstration  work  is  more  a  matter  for  the  Provincial  than  the  Dominion 
authorities.  There  is  a  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Leth- 
bridge,  where  irrigation  is  practised.  There  is  also  one  at  Invermere,  B.C.,  and 
before  very  long,  a  new  farm  will  be  established  in  the  Okanagan  district.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  question  of  providing  demonstration  farms  for  the  different 
<iistricts  should  be  taken  up  with  the  Provincial  Departments  of  Agricultirre 
concerned. 

That  portion  of  the  resolution  suggesting  the  establishment  of  sub-irrigation 
offices  or  the  periodical  visiting  of  a  qualified  officer  to  enable  water  users  to 
obtain  information  and  advice,  concerns  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  it  is 
being  brought  to  his  attention. 


Yours  faithfully. 


Wm.  Ide, 
Private  Secretary, 


Saskatchewan. 


The  Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Saskatchewan, 
replied  on  December  15,  and  April  28,  as  follows: — 

Regina,  Saskatchewan,  December  15,  1913. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — I  have  for  acknowledgment  your  favour  of  the  6th 
instant,  enclosing  copy  of  resolution  No.  3,  passed  by  the  Western  Canada 
Irrigation  Association  at  their  convention  held  in  Lethbridge  last  August,  which 
resolution  I  have  noted  carefully. 

I  may  say  for  your  information  that  the  matter  of  establishing  small  demon- 
stration farms  in  this  province  is  at  present  receiving  the  consideration  of  the 
authorities  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  something 
will  be  done  along  this  line  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  R.  Motherwell. 

Regina,  Saskatchewan,  April  28,  1914. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — Replying  to  your  favour  of  the  20th  instant,  re 
-demonstration  farms  in  this  province,  I  regret  that  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add  to  my  letter  of  December  15  last,  with  reference  to  this  question.  This 
matter  is  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  college  authorities,  but  no  definite 
policy  has  yet  been  announced  by  them. 

W.  R.  Motherwell. 

Alberta. 

The  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  replied  as  follows: — 

Edmonton,  December  31,  1913. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  and  might  say  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  our  Government  to  immediately  establish  any  further  demonstration  farms, 
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although  it  is  our  policy  just  as  soon  as  these  farms  are  well  under  way  and  there 
is  a  demand  for  more  farms  and  schools,  to  establish  further  ones,  and  when  that 
is  taken  up,  we  will  certainly  keep  the  irrigation  requirements  of  the  province  in 
mind. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Duncan  Marshall. 


The  policy  of  the  Alberta  Government  in  this  connection  as  set  forth  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Marshall,  in  a  previous  request  was  as  follows: — 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  asking  what  steps  the  Government  has 
taken  in  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college,  and  in  reply  would  enclose 
memorandum  of  what  we  propose  doing  in  agricultural  education,  from  which 
you  will  see  that  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  immediately  establish  an 
agricultural  college. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Duncan  Marshall, 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Memorandum. 

The  policy  of  the  Alberta  Government  is  to  erect  upon  two  or  three  of  the 
demonstration  farms,  agricultural  schools  to  be  supplemented  by  other  schools 
as  the  demand  grows;  to  begin  in  these  schools  with  a  three  months'  course,  at 
the  end  of  which  term  a  diploma  will  be  granted  in  practical  agriculture,  this 
diploma  to  be  an  entrance  to  the  agricultural  college  to  be  established  later  on, 
where  the  scientific  course  in  agriculture  will  be  given  to  the  man  who  wishes 
to  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  scientific  agriculture.  The  exact  details 
of  these  courses  will,  of  course,  be  determined  as  the  system  is  developed,  but 
it  is  intended  that  they  shall  include  instructions  in  live  stock  and  grain,  soil 
cultivation,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  courses  in  mechanical  work,  such  as  black- 
smithing  and  carpenter  work  as  is  required  on  the  farm,  courses  in  the  operation 
of  gasoline  and  steam  engines,  and  instruction  for  girls  in  domestic  science.  By 
establishing  these  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  province  they  will  be  easy 
of  access  to  farmers'  sons,  and  experience  has  gone  to  show  that  the  nearer  you 
can  bring  a  school  to  the  farmer's  boy,  the  better  chance  he  has  of  availing  him- 
self of  its  instruction.  These  schools  will  be  placed  on  the  demonstration  farms 
and  there  the  students  will  have  the  very  great  advantage  of  the  practical  work 
done  on  the  farm.  They  will  be  able  to  observe  from  day  to  day  the  application 
of  scientific  methods  to  a  farm  no  larger  than  most  farmers  in  the  province 
occupy,  and  this  land  being  operated  with  a  view  to  making  its  occupation 
profitable.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  erection  of  an  agricultural  college  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  build  what  will  be  a  bigger  show  place  with  the  appearance 
of  doing  greater  things,  but  that  is  not  our  object  in  this  province.  Our  deter- 
mination is  to  bring  scientific  instruction  in  agriculture  as  near  home  to  the 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  province  as  possible. 

British  Columbia. 

Victoria,  December  15,  1913. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — Your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  enclosing  resolution 
No.  3,  which  arrived  during  my  absence,  has  been  duly  brought  to  my  attention. 
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In  reply  I  may  say  that  the  department  has  had  in  operation  some  demon- 
stration orchards;  but  we  have  now  decided  definitely  to  make  some  general 
demonstration  along  the  line  of  agriculture  in  the  different  sections  of  the  pro- 
vince. We  have  already  made  several  selections  of  land,  and  the  work  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  our  experts  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Department. 

Wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Price  Ellison, 

Minister  of  Finance, 

OFFICIAL   REPORT. 

The  official  report  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  at  Ottawa  for 
publication  inside  a  month  after  the  close  of  the  convention  at  Lethbridge,  but 
owing  to  an  exceptionally  heavy  run  of  governmental  printing  it  was  not  turned 
out  until  March.  Total  issue  amounted  to  2,500  copies,  which  now  seems  to 
be  inadequate,  as  I  had  call  for  over  500  additional  copies.  The  association  is 
growing  in  membership  and  the  demand  for  additional  copies  comes  not  only 
from  these  new  delegates,  but  from  those  interested  in  irrigation  south  of  the 
line,  and  from  many  public  and  private  libraries.  We  should  have  at  least  3,000 
for  distribution  this  year.  Appended  is  a  letter  from  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent in  the  premises: — 

Ottawa,  March  17,  1914. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant 
requesting  to  be  supplied  with  500  more  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association. 

In  reply  I  beg  to  state  that  only  2,500  copies  of  this  report  were  printed. 
It  was  thought  that  this  would  be  a  liberal  supply  sufficient  to  meet  all  requests 
that  might  be  made  for  same.  Of  this  number,  2,000  copies  were  sent  direct  to 
you;  50  copies  to  the  Commissioner  of  Irrigation  for  distribution  amongst  the 
members  of  his  staff;  one  copy  was  mailed  direct  from  this  office  to  each  of  the 
delegates  at  the  convention,  totalling  125  copies.  This  left  325  copies  which 
were  retained  here  for  general  distribution.  Of  this  number,  only  some  50  or 
60  copies  remain.  I  regret,  therefore,  that  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  your 
request.  Next  year,  when  having  this  report  printed,  we  will  ask  for  a  larger 
number. 

Your   obedient   servant, 

W.  M.  Bailey, 
For  Superintendent  of  Irrigation, 

Some  1,200  bulletins  on  alfalfa  were  supplied  by  the  Dominion  Government 
through  Vice-President  Fairfield  and  sent  to  our  mailing  list.  Within  a  month 
from  their  issue,  dozens  of  inquiries  began  to  come  in  for  additional  copies, 
which  indicates  the  general  interest  that  is  being  taken  by  the  farmers  in  the 
culture  of  alfalfa. 

The  association  is  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Peters  for  securing  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  illustration  here  to-day  and  elsewhere,  large  photographs  and  small 
wooden  models  showing  the  best  and  handiest  types  of  farmers^  wooden  headgates 
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both  completed  and  at  different  stages  of  construction.  It  is  Mr.  Peters'  idea 
that  this  will  assist  in  making  clear  to  the  farmers  the  proper  way  to  build  such 
headgates,  dimensions,  etc. 

GOVERNMENT   GRANTS. 

The  association  is  indebted  to  the  Dominion  Government  for  a  renewal 
of  their  grant  of  $500. 

The  association  is  indebted  to  the  British  Columbia  Government  for  a 
renewal  of  their  grant  of  last  year  of  $1,000. 

The  association  is  indebted  to  the  Alberta  Government  for  a  grant  of  $500. 
This  gave  us  a  working  capital  of  $2,000  for  the  year. 

In  order  that  the  Governments  who  assist  us  yearly  with  grants,  and  the 
delegates  may  know  how  this  money  is  expended,  I  attach  herewith  a  comparative 
statement  of  actual  expenses  incurred  at  the  last  two  conventions,  and  upon 
which  the  expenses  of  the  present  meeting  is  based.  There  is  not  included  in 
these  statements  working  expenses  for  the  period  between  conventions,  such  as 
the  sending  of  delegations  to  irrigation  congresses  in  the  United  States,  stationery, 
printing,  stamps,  executive  meetings,  etc.  The  expense  of  the  executive  meeting 
at  Vancouver  on  December  8,  the  agenda  of  whose  meeting  is  given,  approxi- 
mated $300. 

COMPARATIVE     STATEMENT     OF     EXPENSES     INCURRED     AT     THE     KELOWNA     AND 

LETHBRIDGE   CONVENTIONS,    AUGUST    1912  aND    1913. 

Kelowna         Lethbridge 
1912  1913 

Transportation  expenses  of  four  speakers,  including 

secretary  and  assistant $  569  15 

Transportation    and    expenses    of    three    speakers, 

including  secretary  and  assistant 314  78 

Stenographer's  report,  including  hotel  and  travelling 

expenses 172  80 

Stenographer's  report  including  hotel  and  travelling 

expenses 187  65 

Grant  expended  by  local  Board  of  Con- 
trol which  covers  hire  of  hall,  local 

arrangements  and  local  printing .  .  $  500  00 

Printing,  badges,  engraving,  cuts,  etc., 

on  account  of  convention,  incurred 

at  Calgary 359  15  859  15 

Printing  at  Calgary  account  convention  299  70 

Salary  or  bonus  to  local  secretary 200  00 

Hire  of  theatre   for  three   days,   and 

moving  picture  hall 163  60 

General  and  local  expenses,  stamps, 
photos,   badges,   ushers,   advertis- 
ing, cuts,  etc 363  76  1 ,027  06 

$  1,615  95         $  1,514  64 

NOTES. 

Kelowna  paid  the  local  secretary's  salary  for  four  months  at  $100  per  month. 
Kelowna,  from  grant  of  $500,  settled  local  printing  accounts,  hire  of  hall  and 

other  general  expenses.     The  City  Council  had  a  small  deficit  on  account 

of  entertaining  to  make  up. 
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Kelowna's  convention  lasted  four  days. 

Kelowna's  expense   for  bringing  in  speakers  was  materially  higher  than  Leth- 

bridge's  on  account  of  greater  distance  from  international  boundary. 

Lethbridge  City  Council  and  Board  of  Trade  made  a  grant  pf  $500  to 
cover  expenses  of  general  entertainment,  banquet,  and  picnic  luncheon.  Expenses 
incurred  at  Lethbridge  not  met  with  at  Kelowna: — 

Hire  of  theatre S      163  60 

Bonos  to  local  secretary 200  00       $    363  60 


Lethbridge  convention  lasted  three  days  only. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE   MEETING,    VANCOUVER,    DECEMBER    15,    1913, 

VANCOUVER   HOTEL. 

Agenda. 

1.  Roll  call  of  officials. 

2.  Minutes  of  last  meeting. 

3.  Financial  report. 

(a)  Cost  of  Lethbridge  Convention. 

(b)  Cost  of  Kelowna  Convention. 

(c)  Grants  for  1914. 

(d)  Balance  in  bank,  December  1,  1913. 

4.  Resolutions. 

Report  on  status  of  resolutions  passed  at  Lethbridge  Convention. 
(Resolutions  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  and  5.) 

5.  Report  of  Committee  on  Membership  and  Credentials. 

(Resolution  No.  6.) 
Wm.  Pearce,  Chairman. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Dickson. 
Mr.  E.  Foley-Bennett. 

6.  Appointment  of  Delegation  to  Oregon  Irrigation  Congress. 

(Resolution  No.  2.) 

7.  Report  on  advisability  of  formation  of  Special  British  Columbia  Committee. 

Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Stobart,  proposers. 
(Resolution  No.  10,  1912) 

8.  Discussion  of  Penticton  Convention. 

(a)  Speakers 

(b)  Special  features 

(c)  Special  railway  rates,  file  5,421. 

9.  New  business. 

British  Columbia  Irrigation  Bill. 
10.  Adjournment. 

FORMATION  OF  SPECIAL  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  COMMITTEE. 

At  the  executive  committee  meeting  held  in  Vancouver,  December  15,  the 
matter  of  the  advisability  of  the  formation  of  a  special  British  Columbia  committee 
to  deal  with  matters  in  that  province,  as  brought  up  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lawrence, 
at  the  Lethbridge  Convention,  was  discussed  and  votes  registered  from  British 
Columbia  delegates,  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  Lethbridge  Convention,  and 
who  were  requested  by  letter  to  tabulate  their  vote.  The  resolution  was  defeated 
and  the  matter  tabled,  the  secretary  being  instructed  to  advise  the  proposer 
and  seconder  that  the  matter  would  be  considered  at  the  Penticton  Convention 
if  they  then  desired  to  bring  it  up  again.  The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Laurence  by  your  secretary: — 
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Vancouver,  December  16,  1913. 

Dear  Mr.  Laurence, — Your  resolution  regarding  the  formation  of  a  special 
British  Columbia  Committee  to  deal  with  irrigation  and  agricultural  matters, 
keep  in  touch  with  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments,  etc.,  came  before 
the  executive  committee  yesterday  afternoon.  Only  votes  were  recorded  from 
those  British  Columbia  delegates  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  Lethbridge 
Convention,  nor  did  the  executive  vote,  other  than  the  British  Columbia  mem- 
bers who  attended  that  convention.  The  resolution  was  defeated.  The  execu- 
tive, however,  did  not  declare  the  resolution  lost,  but  ordered  it  tabled  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  desire  of  the  proposer  at  the  Penticton  Convention. 

In  discussing  the  matter  after  registration  of  the  vote,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  executive  that  the  formation  of  such  a  committee  as  you  proposed 
was  no  longer  necessary,  as  the  executive  committee  itself  was  keeping  in  pretty 
close  touch  with  the  Government  regarding  all  irrigation  matters,  this  meeting 
demonstrating  the  interests  they  were  taking,  eight  out  of  eleven  being  present. 

A  special  committee  of  three,  with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  was 
appointed  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  Irrigation  Bill  in  their  various 
localities,  of  which  Mr.  F.  Anderson,  of  Kamloops,  was  made  a  member. 

I  have  sent  full  details  of  the  executive  meeting  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Fulton,  who 
was  not  present,  from  whom  you  can  get  them. 

I  will  put  your  resolution  on  the  programme  to  be  brought  before  the  Pentic- 
ton meeting,  if  you  will  so  advise  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Norman  S.  Rankin. 

The  file  dealing  with  this  matter  (No.  10)  may  be  seen  on  the  table  by  the 
door  amongst  the  other  files,  by  any  one  who  is  interested  in  this  matter. 

general. 

During  the  committee  meeting  at  Vancouver  in  December,  President  the 
Honourable  W.  R.  Ross,  was  the  guest  at  the  Progress  Club,  along  with  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee.  Mr.  Ross  addressed  the  meeting  on 
**Land  Settlement  and  some  of  its  Problems.'' 

Your  executive  also  attended  the  Forest  Fire  Conference  which  was  held 
in  Victoria  December  15  and  16. 

Owing  to  the  change  of  location  from  Kelowna  to  Vancouver,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Dickson  presented  his  resignation  to  the  executive  on  December  15,  which  was 
accepted,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Woolsey,  Kelowna,  elected  in  his  place.  Dr.  Dickson 
having  returned  to  Kelowna  in  April  and  Mr.  Woolsey  leaving  there  at  that  time, 
Dr.  Dickson  was  re-elected  to  his  old  position,  which  he  now  holds. 

Dr.  Dickson's  letter  follows: — 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  October  22,   1913. 

Dear  Sir, — At  the  Lethbridge  Convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation 
Association,  1  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  to  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Association  to  represent  the  Kelowna  district.  As,  however,  I  am  no  longer 
resident  in  that  district,  and  cannot  therefore  fairly  claim  to  act  as  its  represen- 
tative, I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  retire  in  favour  of  some  one  else,  who  will  be 
in  closer  touch  with  the  irrigation  interests  of  the  Okanagan. 

Will  you  kindly  place  my  resignation  before  the  executive  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity,  so  that  my  successor  may  be  in  a  position  to  co-operate  in 
making  the  1914  convention  at  Penticton  an  unqualified  success. 
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You  will  realize  that  I  am  taking  this  step  with  the  deepest  regret  and  after 
mature  consideration,  and  with  the  understanding  that  if  I  can  at  any  time  be 
of  use  to  the  Association,  my  services  are  at  your  command. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  unfailing  courtesy 
extended  to  me  by  yourself  and  other  officers  of  the  Association  during  the  several 
years  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  acting  on  the  executive. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  W.  Dickson. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT,    WESTERN    CANADA    IRRIGATION    ASSOCIATION,    1913-14. 

Receipts. 

1913 — Balance  carried  forward  as  per  bank  account $  1 ,  849  75 

Refund  on  unexpended  portion  of  emergency  cheque  (1912- 

1913)  No.  41 40  57 

1914 — British  Columbia  Government  grant 1 ,000  00 

Alberta  Government  grant 500  00 

Dominion  Government  Grant 500  00 

Expenditures. 

1913 — Expenses,    transportation,   etc.,  speakers    to 

convention  at  Lethbridge $  255  35 

Rent  of  Majestic  Theatre  and  Moving  Picture 

hall 163  60 

Stenographic   report   and   expenses   of   steno- 
grapher   172  80 

Printing,  engraving,  stationery,  etc 166  71 

Grant  and  salary  to  local  and  permanent  secre- 
taries, etc 400  00 

Transportation   and   expenses,    five   members 

executive  to  attend  meeting  at  Vancouver. .  253  50 

Secretary's  salary  for  five  months 208  30 

1914 — Printing  programme,  official     calls,    badges, 

photos,  stamps,  cuts,  folders,  postcards,  etc.  278  85 

Expense  delegates  to  Oregon  Irrigation  Con- 
gress, Portland 18  05 

Travelling  and  hotel  expenses,  meeting  of  pro- 
gramme committee  at  Sicamous 105  70 

Grant  to  local  board  for  Penticton  Convention. .  500  00 

Secretary's  salary  for  seven  months 291  62 

Balance  in  bank 1 ,075  84 

$   3,890  32   $3,890  32 
H.J.R. 

Certified  correct, 

Norman  S.  Rankin. 

Permanent  Secretary, 

Note. — $500  less  was  received  this  year  in  grants  than  last  year,  and  greater 
expense,  $154.94,  was  necessary  for  preliminary  arrangements  of  convention, 
distance  from  Calgary  to  Penticton,  meeting  of  executive  at  Vancouver  and  meet- 
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I  ing  of  programme  committee  at  Sicamous.    Secretary  made  two  trips  to  Sicamous 

I  and  one  to  Penticton.     Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  the  cash  balance 

in  bank  is  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 


PUBLICITY. 

A  carefully-thought-out  persistent  campaign  of  publicity  has  been  carried 
out,  which  began  quietly  in  the  month  of  April  and  ran  through  May  along  the 
same  lines.  In  June  and  July  we  increased  the  publicity  matter  issued,  and  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  articles  put  out  to  various  papers  throughout  the  West 
have,  through  their  courtesy  secured  us  an  approximate  circulation  of  half  a 
million  or,  to  be  exact,  our  articles  were  accepted  by  300  papers  in  the  three 
western  provinces,  having  a  combined  circulation  of  596,132.  I  have  issued 
over  300  photographs  of  officials  of  the  Association,  members  of  the  local  board, 
and  prominent  speakers,  and  those  who  care  to  look  over  these  clippings  will 
find  them  in  a  book  on  the  little  table  in  front  of  the  platform.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  We  have  with  us  to-day.  Dr.  Frank  T.  Shutt,  Chemist  for 
the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa.  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
Experimental  Farm  for  many  years,  and  has  therefore  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  West  from  very  small  beginnings 
as  compared  to  its  present  state.  Dr.  Shutt  has  always  taken  a  very  keen 
interest  in  irrigation,  not  only  in  British  Columbia  but  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
as  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  observations  will  be  very  interesting. 

Dr.  Shutt:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  needless,  I  am  sure, 
to  assure  you  of  the  great  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  be  present  at  this  convention 
and  being  really  an  unexpected  pleasure,  it  is  all  the  greater  because  it  is  less 
than  a  week  ago  that  I  was  certain  that  I  might  be  here.  I  have  not  travelled 
from  Ottawa  all  the  way  to  be  present  with  you.  As  regards  irrigation,  I  know 
very  little  about  it  and  am  really  here  as  a  listener,  being  anxious  to  gain  what 
information  I  can  on  the  subject.  I  am  now  in  my  twenty-seventh  year  of 
service,  and  it  was  due  to  the  activity  of  the  late  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
I  think,  that  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  province  after  the  establishment  of  a 
farm  at  Agassiz  in  the  earliest  days,  though  there  was  no  irrigation  there,  the 
conditions  being  different.  But  for  several  years  I  came  out  here  and  made  little 
cursory  agricultural  surveys  of  the  valleys  which  might  prove  to  be  of  agricul- 
tural value  in  the  future — the  Okanagan,  Nikola,  Columbia,  Coast,  and  Van- 
couver island.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  watch  with  much  satisfaction 
the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

I  know  that  mining,  of  course,  takes  a  prior  position,  but  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  future  and  expect  to  see  agriculture  looming  very  large  in  the 
work  and  lives  of  those  in  this  beautiful  province.  It  has  very  many  charms. 
I  cannot  recall  the  first  time  I  came  to  Penticton,  but  I  well  remember  a  meeting 
we  had  of  an  agricultural  nature  and  I  really  think  I  can  speak — not  egotistically 
at  all — of  the  good  work  the  Experimental  Farm  system  has  done.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  the  chief  officers,  reach  all  our  people  personally.     We  should  like  to 
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do  that,  for  great  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  knowing  the  men  and  that  has 
been  a  strong  feature  in  our  work,  I  think,  from  the  first;  that  there  should  be 
no  line  of  demarcation,  and  that  we  should  get  close  to  the  man  on  the  soil  and 
try  to  understand  the  difficulties  and  problems  he  is  up  against  from  his  point 
of  view.  That  has  helped  us  in  our  purely  experimental  farm  work.  We  have, 
of  course,  instituted,  and  with  much  value,  experiments  of  many  kinds  on  our 
own  account,  but  in  a  sense  I  think  the  more  valuable  part  of  our  work  has  been 
brought  about  by  inquiries  received  from  those  on  the  land.  And  so  we  enlist 
sympathy,  and  encourage,  as  much  as  possible,  correspondence,  and  we  endea- 
vour to  assist  as  far  as  we  are  able  with  chemical  analyses  and  with  examinations 
of  weeds  and  insects. 

Of  course,  twenty  years  ago  the  provinces  did  not  have  much  of  a  staff  of 
experts  in  botany,  entomology  and  chemistry,  but  there  have  been  great  changes 
since  that  time  and  now  in  very  large  measure  you  in  British  Columbia  have 
your  own  officers  nearer.  Still,  in  regard  to  chemistry,  there  is  yet  great  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  help  you  with  soil  fertilizers,  and  fungicides  and  insecticides;  but 
agricultural  chemistry  is  really  interwoven  with  every  branch  of  farming,  whether 
specialized  or  general.  Therefore,  I  reiterate  the  importance  and  value  of  it 
to  you.  You  should  take  advantage  of  it,  and  first  of  all  from  your  own  farm 
at  Lethbridge.  In  this  connection,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  hear  Mr.  Fairfield 
spoken  of  so  highly  all  over  the  province.  (Applause.)  Everybody  assured  me 
that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Of  course,  in  British  Columbia  you 
have  other  stations,  although  I  mention  Mr.  Fairfield  because  he  has  charge  of 
the  only  experimental  station  at  the  present  time  in  which  we  experiment  with 
irrigation.  Our  other  stations  in  British  Columbia  are  carrying  on  agriculture  in 
a  more  or  less  humid  climate.  Of  course,  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  future,  but  I 
know  you  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  establishment  of  something  not  far  from 
here,  and  it  may  come  about.  We  are  already  at  work  in  the  Nikola  valley. 
Our  system  has  grown  from  five  experimental  farms  to  over  twenty  in  active 
operation. 

With  regard  to  conventions,  I  am  a  utilitarian  myself.  I  recognize,  of  course, 
the  value  of  the  social  side  of  this  affair.  I  think  that  is  an  admirable  part,  but 
I  think  sometimes  there  are  occasions  when  we  lose  sight  of  the  educational  side 
of  the  question.  Perhaps  you  are  not  all  so  serious  as  I  am;  life  is  serious 
enough,  but  I  think  if  we  can  take  away  only  one  or  two  things  we  shall  feel  that 
we  have  not  altogether  wasted  our  time.  I  am  glad  to  see  on  the  programme 
a  number  of  very  practical  subjects.  I  cannot  help  you  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  water  on  the  land;  nevertheless,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  irrigation,  and 
I  have  been  spending  a  fortnight  in  Alberta,  studying  rie;ht  from  the  soil  in  con- 
nection with  our  analyses,  the  influence  of  the  application  of  water  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  irrigation  tract.  I  had  been  over  it  before  the  water  was  applied. 
You  are  not  going  to  be  troubled  here  as  they  have  been,  either  climatically  or 
with  the  soil;  nevertheless,  one  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that, 
as  the  Hon.  Price  Ellison  has  said,  there  are  other  things  besides  the  actual 
application  of  ^ater. 

We  have  heard  much  lately  of  dry  farming.  It  is  apparently  a  new  term 
and  a  very  novel  one,  but  when  we  look  into  it,  it  is  merely  the  emphasizing  of 
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certain  features  of  good  farming  the  world  over;  it  is  really  the  conservation  of 
moisture,  and  really,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  as  necessary  for  you  to  practically 
apply  the  principles  of  so-called  dry  farming  as  it  is  with  the  people  east  of  you 
on  the  plains.  It  is  apparent  to  evrery  one  how  this  country  is  suffering  to-day 
from  lack  of  moisture,  and  it  is  quite  evident  from  what  was  said  this  morning 
that  there  has  not  been  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  give  to  your  crops  that  which  is 
required  for  their  growth  and  development;  and  if  that  is  so,  how  necessary  then 
it  is  to  understand  the  principles  of  the  conservation  of  moisture.  We  have  been 
carrying  on  experiments  on  western  stations  for  some  time  to  determine  just 
exactly  those  cultural  operations  which  will  tend  to  the  greatest  conservation  of 
all  the  soil  moisture.  Conservation  of  moisture  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
application  of  water.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  man  who  could  get 
along  with  the  least  water,  provided  he  had  a  sufficiency,  is  going  to  be  the  best 
off  in  the  long  run.  You  see,  a  soil  when  it  is  full  of  water  is  not  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  plant  growth. 

I  must  not  begin  to  be  didactic  on  this  occasion,  but  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  renew  old  acquaintances  all  down  the  valley,  and  also  to  make 
many  new  friends.  I  make  no  lines  of  distinction  between  personal  and  what  I 
might  term  professional  friends.  They  are  all  one  in  agriculture.  I  am  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  their  objects.  They  assist  me  and  I,  in  some  little  measure, 
endeavour  to  assist  them.  I  am  quite  sure  our  pleasant  relationships  will  con- 
tinue and  I  wish  you  all  success  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  at  this  convention. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman:  Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  speakers  have  not  been 
able  to  get  here  on  time  this  morning,  the  executive  has  found  it  necessary  to 
somewhat  change  the  programme  for  to-day  and  part  of  to-morrow,  so  that  if 
we  do  not  follow  the  printed  programme  literally,  you  will  understand  the  reason. 

We  have  with  us  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
province  of  Alberta,  Mr.  George  Harcourt,  Deputy  Minister,  who  will  now  speak 
to  us. 

Mr.  Harcourt:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  am  indeed  pleas- 
ed to  be  present  on  this  occasion  and  to  renew  acquaintances  down  the  valley, 
having  been  in  Kelowna  two  years  ago.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  common  be- 
tween the  two  provinces,  and  noticing  how  dry  it  was  during  my  journey,  I 
was  reminded  of  some  portions  of  our  own  province  this  year.  It  is  not  quite 
as  bad,  although  serious  enough,  but  I  think  on  the  whole  we  will  have  from  80 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  last  year,  and  with  probably  higher  prices  we  will 
have  more  money  to  buy  your  fruit  than  perhaps  last  year. 

You  don't  know  how  this  section  of  the  country  appeals  to  me,  with  its 
fruit  and  possibilities,  but  probably  you  will  understand  it  better  when  I  say  that 
I  come  from  the  Niagara  district,  and  how  I  have  missed  the  fruit  on  the  prairie! 
I  hope  some  day  that  we  will  grow  quite  a  bit  of  fruit  on  the  prairie.  Small 
fruits  grow  well  wherever  there  is  protection  and  I  must  say  frankly  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  any  farmer  in  Alberta  not  having  all  the  small  fruits  he  wants 
for  his  own  use.     The  larger  fruits  we  hope  to  grow,  because  where  there  is  shel- 
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ter  we  have  certain  fruits  growing  that  indicate  to  us  that  the  cultivated  fruits 
will  grow,  but  it  may  be  some  time  before  we  have  any  great  success  with  them. 

I  am  sorry  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  could  not  be  present.  I  know  he 
would  have  enjoyed  this  trip  and  I  am  sure  could  you  have  heard  his  address  at 
Portland,  you  would  have  been  more  than  delighted  to  have  heard  him.  I  may 
say  frankly  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  addresses  on  agricultural  education  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to.  He  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  agri- 
culture and  realizes  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  that  work  in  the  most  attractive 
form  for  the  people.  Of  course,  we  have  people  from  different  climates,  coun- 
tries and  walks  of  life  attempting  to  follow  agriculture  and  if  it  were  not  the 
very  best  profession  under  the  sun,  they  could  not  make  a  success  of  it,  but  to 
reach  the  highest  success,  it  is  necessary  to  teach  these  people  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  We  have  been  carrying  on  an  active  campaign  in  taking  out  in- 
struction to  the  farmers  through  short  courses  and  farmers'  institutes,  and  we 
have  taken  out  carloads  of  stock  to  teach  desirable  lines  of  conformation.  We 
have  gone  a  step  beyond  and  started  schools  of  agriculture.  We  have  three  of 
these  schools  instead  of  one  central  institute  and  they  have  been  a  success  far 
beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Professor  Elliott,  of  the  school  at 
Olds,  is  to  speak  to  you  on  that  subject  and  we  also  have  here  the  principal  of 
the  school  at  Claresholm. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  for  another  reason  to  accept  the  hospitality 
of  your  town,  because  of  the  importance  of  irrigation.  While  this  is  the  eighth 
convention  of  your  Association,  we  are  really  only  beginning  to  understand 
irrigation  and  one  of  the  things  we  are  learning  is  that  we  donH  know,  and  when 
we  get  to  that  point,  we  are  in  line  for  progress  because  we  are  going  to  find  out. 
Our  farmers  started  out  first  to  irrigate  for  grain  and  not  finding  that  very  suc- 
cessful, they  are  now  starting  fodder  and  particularly  in  Alberta  and  around 
east  of  Lethbridge  where  it  is  pretty  dry,  it  is  really  a  sight  for  sore  eyes  to  see 
the  fields  of  alfalfa  and  the  abundance  of  fodder. 

I  trust  that  a  great  deal  of  good  may  come  out  of  this  convention.  The 
social  side  is  necessary.  Farmers,  and  I  suppose  fruit  growers,  are  a  little  too 
prone  not  to  get  out.  It  is  not  always  what  we  hear  but  it  is  meeting  each  other 
and  discussing  problems  between  sessions  that  enables  a  man  to  pick  up  more 
information  and  obtain  a  wider  view  of  the  foundation  and  causes  of  the  great 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  thus  more  adequately  preparing  him  to  carry  on 
his  work.  I  thank  you,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  have  a  most  successful  con- 
vention.    (Applause.) 

Chairman:  We  have  with  us  a  representative  of  the  Cypress  Hills  Water 
Users'  Association,  Mr.  Walter  Huckvale,  of  Medicine  Hat. 

Mr.  Huckvale:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  have  felt  more 
pleased  at. being  in  Penticton  for  the  last  twelve  hours  than  just  at  this  moment, 
and  I  fully  recognize  that  it  is  owing  to  an  unfortunate  situation  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  that  has  called  many  of  our  speakers  away  that  I  am  called  upon 
to  fill  a  little  gap,  which  is  all  I  am  able  to,  as  you  may  notice. 
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First  of  all  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentlemen  of  Penticton,  in  particular, 
and  of  British  Coiurabia  for  their  hearty  welcome,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  am 
not  only  anticipating  a  great  deal  of  useful  instruction  from  the  meetings  of  the 
convention,  but  I  am  heartily  looking  forward  to  enjoying  some  of  your  pleasure 
in  lake,  mountains  and  fruit.  I  have  rather  to  apologize  for  my  fellow  members 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  Association.  I  confidently 
expected  several  more  here,  and  hope  still  to  hear  of  that  later.  Just  now,  I 
am  the  only  member  present  and  in  apologizing  for  the  other  members,  I  might 
also  state  to  you  that  there  is  some  considerable  excuse  for  their  absence.  Last 
year,  they  were  feeling  in  very  high  fettle,  prosperous,  and  had  made  up  their 
mind  to  work  together  and  land  this  convention  for  Maple  Creek  in  1915,  but 
a  change  has  come  over  their  dreams.  As  explained  to  the  convention  last  year, 
the  association  is  in  rather  ■  different  shape  to  the  other  irrigated  portions  of 
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Canada,  as  they  have  to  use  water  from  creeks  that  have  an  intermittent  flow. 
Last  winter,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cypress  Hills  was  almost  entirely  snowless 
and  this  spring  it  was  almost  rainless,  therefore  they  have  not  been  able  to 
irrigate  in  that  portion  of  the  country  and  the  territory  has  dried  up,  and  instead 
of  having  an  abundance  of  fodder  for  stock,  they  may  have  to  import  fodder  to 
keep  their  stock  alive.  You  will  therefore  understand  that  perhaps  a  number 
of  them  do  not  feel  like  taking  a  rather  expensive  rail  and  lake  journey  no  matter 
how  much  they  might  regret  omitting  a  visit  to  Penticton. 

In  that  part  of  the  country,  I  might  say  that  the  efforts  of  irrigators  are 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  growing  fodder  crops  and  the  stock  is  fed  almost 
entirely  on  the  farms  or  ranches  of  smalt  irrigationists.     In  coming  down  yester- 
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day  I  did  not  see  much  of  your  beautiful  country,  but  I  saw  a  little,  and  I  might 
suggest  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if  some  of  your  fruit  growers  would 
devote  a  little  corner  to  growing  a  little  hay  and  other  fodders,  and  growing  a  little 
more  live  stock,  but  as  I  understand  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  from  the 
prairie  is  going  to  touch  on  that,  I  will  not  discuss  the  point  further  now. 

I  also  represent  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Medicine  Hat.  It  is  not  an  irrigated 
country  at  the  present  time,  and  the  country  surrounding  it  is  almost  useless 
without  irrigation,  but  we  have  a  very  large  project  nearing  completion  and  in 
two  or  three  years  we  confidently  hope  there  will  be  all  sorts  of  crops  suited  to 
that  particular  part  of  the  country  raised  near  Medicine  Hat.  We  hope  then 
that  Medicine  Hat  will  be  seen  sufficiently  delighted  that  we  will  be  able  to  carry 
the  delegates  by  storm  and  to  welcome  you  therefore  in  that  city  in  the  not  far 
distant  future.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  hearty  welcome  to  the  men 
from  the  prairies.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  As  you  are  all  doubtless  aware,  there  is  going  to  be  a  meeting 
of  the  International  Irrigation  Congress  at  Calgary  this  fall,  and  in  connection 
with  the  congress  there  is  going  to  be  an  exhibition  of  products  of  the  soil  raised 
by  irrigation.  We  have  with  us  today,  Mr.  E.  L.  Richardson,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Exhibits  for  this  exposition  and  I  might  incidentally  mention 
that  he  is  also  manager  of  the  Calgary  Exhibition  which,  as  you  are  nearly  all 
perhaps  aware,  is  one  of  the  largest  fairs  on  the  prairie.  Mr.  Richardson  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  and  point  out  the  importance  to  British  Columbia 
and  doubtless  to  the  Okanagan  valley,  of  being  represented  with  some  form  of 
exhibit. 

Mr.  Richardson  :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  am  very  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  extending  an  invitation  to  those  present  to  attend  the 
twenty-first  International  Irrigation  Congress  to  be  held  at  Calgary  on  October 
5  to  9  next,  for  first  time  in  Canada.  At  the  last  congress  they  voted  a  change 
of  name  from  National  to  International. 

In  connection  with  this  irrigation  congress,  one  of  the  special  features  will 
be  an  exhibition  not  only  of  irrigated  products  of  the  land  but  non-irrigated  pro- 
ducts, and  the  committee  have  arranged  a  prize  list  especially  for  displays  in 
which  over  $4,000  will  be  offered  in  cash  and  prizes  for  district  exhibits,  starting 
at  $500  for  the  first  prizes,  and  for  some  displays,  $250,  and  we  are  confidently 
looking  to  those  who  are  present  here  to  help  make  this  end  of  the  irrigation 
congress  a  success. 

Another  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  that  there  will  be  no  charge  of  admission 
We  expect  a  very  large  attendance  and  there  is  no  charge  for  space.  We  will 
be  very  glad  to  have  applications  from  all  districts.  We  are  already  assured  of 
some  from  this  valley  and  I  am  not  sure  which  of  the  first  prizes  Penticton  has 
picked  out.  They  are  going  to  make  an  effort  anyway  to  bring  back  one  of  the 
"firsts,"  so  I  trust  we  Tvall  have  as  many  present  as  possible  at  Calgary  from 
this  gathering.  I  assure  you  we  will  use  every  endeavour  to  make  it  a  success 
and  feel  confident  that  you  will  have  as  good  a  time  as  I  am  sure  the  members 
of  this  convention  will  have  here.     (Applause.) 
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Chairman:  The  last  address  that  we  will  have  this  morning  will  be  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Hooker,  Secretary  of  the  International  Irrigation  Congress  to  be 
held  in  Calgary  this  fall.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  irrigation  Congress 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  will  talk  on  "The  Work  of  the  International  Irrigation 
Congress." 

Mr.  Hooker:  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Western  Canada  Irriga- 
tion Association,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — As  a  representative  of  a  great  irriga- 
tion organization,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  invitation  extended  to  me  to  attend  and  address  this  meeting  of  an  import- 
ant association  engaged  in  this  very  great  work.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
meetings  of  the  International  Irrigation  Congress  in  the  United  States  have  been 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  irrigation  interests  of  the  Dominion,  both  in 
official  and  private  capacities.  That  the  interest  in  the  work  of  the  great 
parent  organization  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Canada  has  not  been  unappre- 
ciated is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  International  Irrigation  Congress  meets  without  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  its  twenty-first  annual  convention  being  held  in  Calgary,  in  the  province 
of  Alberta,  October,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  1914. 

To  my  mind  the  irrigator  is  perhaps  the  highest  type  of  worker  in  that  great 
movement  in  which  we  should  all  be  enrolled  as  workers  of  the  common  good, 
namely,  the  great  movement  which  has  been  briefly  stated  in  a  popular  motto 
of  the  Irrigation  Congress  ''Make  easy  the  path  of  the  homebuilder."  Surely 
there  can  be  no  greater  work  than  that  of  making  more  homes  on  the  land: 
answering  the  call  of  the  manless  land  for  the  landless  man.  Particularly  at  a 
time  like  this  when  great  nations  are  struggling  to  preserve  the  family  rights  of 
the  people  does  the  importance  of  the  homebuilding  work  of  the  irrigator  stand 
out  in  striking  prominence. 

The  International  Irrigation  Congress  was  organized  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
September  15,  1891.  Like  every  great  movement  starting  from  a  small  begin- 
ning, the  work  of  the  Congress  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  its  successes  and  its 
times  of  trial.  Following  the  organization  in  1891  no  meeting  was  held  the 
next  year,  in  1892,  but  the  interest  in  the  irrigation  continued  to  grow,  and  two 
years  later,  in  1893,  another  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

At  this  time  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  second  meeting  of  the  organi- 
zation was  called  an  International  Irrigation  Congress.  However  the  work  of 
the  movement  did  not  progress  suSiciently  to  develop  a  world-wide  organiza- 
tion at  that  time  and  the  title  ''International"  did  not  cling  to  the  movement, 
so  that  for  several  years  the  organization  was  known  as  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress.  At  various  times  the  international  feature  was  emphasized  through 
the  holding  of  an  international  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the 
congress  and  through  the  extension  of  formal  invitations  to  foreign  governments 
to  send  representatives  to  its  meetings.  In  fact,  throughout  practically  the 
entire  life  history  of  the  Irrigation  Congress,  there  has  been  evinced  a  gratify- 
ing interest  in  its  work  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  other  nations.  For  several 
years  past  there  has  been  a  committee  of  the  congress  considering  the  feasibility 
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of  a  great  international  meeting.  In  this  connection  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
the  general  idea  was  that  it  would  be  most  appropriate  to  hold  it  perhaps  in 
Mexico,  or  some  of  the  southern  countries  where  irrigation  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  parts  of  the  nation.  The  increasing  importance  of  the  inter- 
national feature  was  emphasized,  until  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1912  the  name  of  the 
congress  was  again  changed  to  "International",  and  later  the  invitation  to 
Calgary  was  accepted  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  that  city  this  fall. 

The  International  Irrigation  Congress  has  been  a  leader  and  holder  of  pub- 
lic thought  since  that  memorable  meeting  of  the  little  band  which  assembled 
for  the  first  time  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1891.  At  that  time  they  were  considered 
visionary,  impractical  dreamers.  Many  leaders  of  the  "old-guard"  have  lived 
to  see  the  congress  dream  more  than  realized. 


IrrigatinB  young  prune  trees  by  meana  of  deep  turrowa  on  each  side  ot  the  tree  rows.     (PhotOEraphed 
near  Vuba  City,  California). 

The  men  who  have  been  behind  the  International  Irrigation  Congress,  and 
whose  efforts  have  given  it  the  commanding  position  which  it  now  occupies, 
are  of  that  kind  who  believe  that  the  way  to  do  things  is  to  do  them.  It  follows 
that  the  history  of  the  congress  is  a  record  of  achievement, — ^and  what  a  wonder- 
ful record  it  is!  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  many  persons  who  to-day  fully  realise 
the  importance  of  the  work  started  and  fostered  by  the  Irrigation  Congress. 

One  hundred,  two  hundred,  or  five  hundred  years  from  now,  history,  in 
looking  back  over  the  record  of  the  era,  will  be  able  to  place  a  just  estimate 
upon  the  work  accomplished  by  the  forces  set  in  motion  through  the  Inter- 
national Irrigation  Congress  in  its  effort  to  save  "  the  forests,  store  the  fioods,  re- 
claim the  deserts,  make  homes  on  the  land." 

The  Reclamation  Act,  the  Carey  Act,  and  other  State  and  national  le^s- 
lation,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  have  accomplished  that  which  was 
only  dreamed  of  a  few  short  years  ago.     But  it  has  done  more  than  that  which 
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the  enabling  clause  contemplated.  It  has  placed  the  seal  of  government  appro- 
val upon  all  reclamation  work,  and  thereby  given  to  it  a  standing,  created  a 
confidence  in  it,  which  otherwise  never  would  have  been,  and  this  has  made  it 
possible  to  enlist  private  capital  and  enterprise  to  an  extent  hardly  realized, 
making  the  irrigation,  reclamation  and  homebuilding  movements  to-day  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world's  history.  • 

Benjamin  A.  Fowler,  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  when  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion said; 

"The  Irrigation  Congress  stands  for  no  party,  no  interest,  no  clique 
and  no  section  of  the  country.  It  should  be  the  forum  where  all  parties 
could  be  heard,  all  individimls  have  the  same  rights,  no  section  mono- 
polizing or  controlling  the  action  of  the  congress,  which  stands  for  the 
whole  country,  and  especially  for  the  irrigation  needs  of  the  great  arid 
west.  In  this  organization  we  know  no  north,  no  south,  no  east,  no 
west.  We  should  not  be  influenced  by  the  political  platforms  or  policies 
as  against  the  truest  and  best  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

''Full  discussion  of  every  question  should  be  allowed,  not  only  al- 
lowed but  invited.  There  may  be  sharp  dififerences  of  opinion  and 
judgment,  but  they  should  be  the  differences  of  gentlemen  where  patience, 
forbearance  and  universal  courtesy  are  not  only  the  rule  but  absolutely 
required  and  demanded  of  each  speaker.  Only  by  such  a  policy  as  this 
will  the  Irrigation  Congress  reach  its  high  ideals,  ever  achieve  the  results 
for  which  it  is  aiming,  while  on  the  other  hand  to  pursue  an  opposite 
course  is  to  invite  destruction  and  decay. 

"This  should  be  the  constant  policy  of  the  congress.  We  have 
nothing  to  cover  up  or  conceal,  and  on  its  platform  must  be  'Equal 
rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none.'  " 

The  general  officers  of  the  congress  are:  President,  Major  Richard  W. 
Young,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  First  Vice-President,  J.  B.  Case,  of  Abilene, 
Kansas;  Second  Vice-President,  Judge  John  Fairweather,  of  Fresno,  California; 
Third  Vice-President,  S.  H.  Lea,  of  Pierre,  South  Dakota;  Fourth  Vice-President, 
Richard  F.  Burges,  of  El  Paso,  Texas;  Fifth  Vice-President,  Kurt  Grunwald, 
of  Denver,  Colorado.  The  active  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  congress  is 
in  the  hands  of  an  International  Board  of  Governors,  and  a  Local  Board  of 
Control.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  are:  Chairman,  Geo.  A. 
Snow,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Major  Richard  W.  Young,  President  of  the 
Congress;  J.  S.  Dennis,  of  Calgary,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Calgary  Board  of 
Control;  Douglas  White,  of  Los  Angeles,  California;  Lou  D.  Sweet,  of  Denver, 
Colorado;  L.  Newman,  of  Great  Falls,  Montana,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Congress. 

The  plans  for  the  meeting  at  Calgary  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Control, 
Tvith  J.  S.  Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
chairman;  C.  G.  K.  Nourse,  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  as 
Vice-Chairman,  and  Industrial  Commissioner,  Andrew  Miller  as  Secretary. 
The  Board  of  Control  consists  of  some  seventy  representative  men  of  the  city 
of  Calgary,  and  members  prominent  in  government,  business,  irrigation  and 
agricultural  circles  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
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Each  state  and  province  is  entitled  to  appoint  a  member  upon  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Committee,  from  which  the  Board  of  Governors  is  chosen, 
and  also  to  appoint  an  Honorary  Vice-President.  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  member  for  the  Executive  Committee  from  the  Dominion  is  Dr.  C.  W. 
Dickson,  of  Kelowna,  and  the  Honorary  Vice-President  is  Norman  S.  Rankin, 
©f  Calgary,  the  permanent  secretary  for  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Associa- 
tion. Since  it  has  been  organized,  the  Irrigation  Congress  has  held  meetings 
in  Los  Angeles,  California;  Denver,  Colorado;  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico; 
Phanix,  Arizona;  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Missoula,  Montana; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Ogden,  Utah;  El  Paso,  Texas; 
Portland,  Oregon;  Boise,  Idaho;  Sacramento,  California;  Spokane.  Washington 
Pueblo,  Colorado;  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  To  this  list  will  shortly  be 
added  Calgary,  Alberta. 

As  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  the  objects  of  the  irrigation  congress  are: 
First,  to  promote  and  diffuse  knowledge  concerning  irrigation  and  other  uses 
of  water;  second,  to  facilitate  conference  and  deliberation  among  the  people  of 
the  country  concerning  irrigation  and  related  interests,  and  Third:  to  provide 
means  for  bringing  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  country  before  state  and  federal 
governments. 

The  personnel  of  the  congress  includes  the  oflSicers  of  the  Irrigation  Congress, 
the  cheif  executive  of  any  nation;  the  vice-chief  executive  of  any  nation;  the 
Cabinet  members  of  any  nation;  members  of  the  highest  legislative  body  of 
any  nation;  governors  of  states  and  provinces;  members  of  federal,  dominion, 
state,  and  provincial  irrigation,  water  and  conservation  commissioners;  state 
and  provincial  engineers  and  commissioners  of  agriculture  and  horticulture; 
the  mayor  of  each  city  or  town  having  a  population  of  over  one  thousand; 
executive  committeemen;  honorary  vice-presidents  and  members  of  boards 
of  control;  chairmen  of  general  and  special  committees,  permanent  delegates, 
and  delegates  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  including 
fifty  delegates  appointed  by  the  governor  of  each  state,  province  or  territory; 
ten  delegates  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  each  city  of  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  population;  five  delegates  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  each  city  of  less 
than  twenty-five  thousand  population  and  over  one  thousand;  five  delegates 
duly  accredited  from  each  commercial  body  and  club  concerned  with  public 
interests;  two  delegates  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  each  incorporated  town 
having  a  population  of  less  than  one-thousand;  two  delegates  duly  accredited 
by  each  regularly  organized  association  devoted  to  irrigation,  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  engineering;  two  delegates  duly  accredited  by  irrigation  or 
canal  company;  two  delegates  duly  accredited  from  each  college  or  university. 

To  quote  from  proceedings  of  past  congresses,  the  harnessing  of  the  fioods 
of  our  great  western  rivers,  compelling  them  to  turn  death  to  life,  desolation  to 
beauty,  deserts  to  gardens,  barrenness  to  fertility,  poverty  to  wealth,  and 
degradation  to  civilization,  was  but  a  few  years  ago  considered  a  wild  fancy. 
Nevertheless,  we  ourselves  have  seen  all  this  accomplished  by  the  pioneer  and 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service.  The  end  is  not  yet.  To  quote  the  late 
Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota,  *  *  There  are  still  in  the  West,  homes  for  the 
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homeless,  food  for  the  hungry,  work  for  the  unemployed,  land  for  the  landless, 
danger  for  the  brave,  an  unknown  world  to  conquer,  and  room  for  all." 

As  the  construction  of  the  United  States  reclamation  work  goes  on  the  need 
for  the  existence  of  this  congress  is  demonstrated  and  emphasized.  No  one  will 
deny  but  for  the  Irrigation  Congress,  both  the  Irrigation  Act  and  the  Reclamation 
Semce  of  the  United  States  would  never  have  been,  and  the  histroy  of  the  arid 
West  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is  today,  and  yet  even  the 
people  in  the  localities  in  arid  America  which  are  most  benefited  by  this  law, 
have  to-day  little  comprehension  of  this  fact.  Not  many  of  them  realize  that 
the  monumental  structures  of  masonry  and  concrete  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  constructing,  destined  as  they  are  to  play  such  an  important  part  in 
contributing  to  the  wealth,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  arid  West,  are  all 
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the  tangible  results  of  the  vigorous  propoganda  which  for  years  before  the  passing 
of  the  National  Irrigation  Act  the  Irrigation  Congress  carried  on  for  irrigation, 
forestry,  and  reclamation. 

A  former  president  of  the  Irrigation  Congress  states,  that  while  the  benefits 
derived  from  irrigation  are  often  given  in  measurable  terms  by  acres  of  land 
brought  under  ditches,  by  bushel  or  tons  of  products,  and  by  increased  population 
of  arid  states,  all  this,  great  though  it  be,  fails  to  express  the  full  measure  of  the 
benefit,  for  the  chief  gift  of  irrigation  lies  in  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence. Nor  does  the  tale  more  than  begin  with  the  raising  of  the  standards 
in  products.  Even  this  hardly  passes  the  threshold  of  irrigation  gifts  in  higher 
standards.  The  improvement  in  methods  both  demands  and  inspires  larger 
vision,  broader  intelligence  and  a  more  intensified  individuality.  Nor  does  all 
this  measure  the  gift  of  irrigation  in  the  highest  standards;  with  irrigation  has 
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developed  the  highest  standards  of  equity  and  law,  the  clearest  ethical  conceptions, 
the  soundest  sense  of  relative  value  to  be  found  among  men.  Consequently, 
while  the  area  is  broad  and  the  acres  are  many  with  which  irrigation  has  enriched 
our  country,  the  other  gifts  of  irrigation  are  stil!  greater,  for  it  has  given  us  new 
and  better  standards,  industrial,  social,  legal,  mental,  moral,  and  the  perfect 
apple  and  luscious  peach  of  the  irrigated  orchards,  admirable  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  may  fitly  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  symbols  of  the  more  ele- 
vated standards  of  human  life  traceable,  after  all,  to  the  real  gift  of  irrigation  to 
humanity. 

Among  the  important  questions  to  be  considered  by  the  irrigationists  at 
the  present  time  is  that  of  putting  the  settler  on  the  land.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  once  arid  sections  of  the  western  states  now  have  nine  million  acres 
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under  irrigation  awaiting  settlers.  Dr.  Samuel  Fortier,  chief  of  irrigation  in- 
vestigations in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  states:  "Taking 
the  last  irrigation  census,  the  government  found  that  twelve  million  acres  had 
been  provided  with  water  but  were  not  reclaimed  for  lack  of  farmers.  A  por- 
tion of  this  represents  farms  that  have  been  partly  put  under  cultivation.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  this,  I  estimate  there  are  nine  million  acres  now  awaiting  sett- 
lers. It  appears  to  be  the  greatest  problem  of  the  west  at  the  present  time. 
We  do  not  need  more  irrigation  projects.  Every  effort  should  now  be  put  forth 
in  bringing  in  the  right  kind  of  settlers  in  order  that  the  capital  invested  in  ir- 
rigation may  be  rendered  secure." 

Colonization  will  be  one  of  the  important  topics  at  the  Calgary  meeting. 
Our  water  resources  are  our  most  important  assets  and  it  is  fitting  that  they 
should  be  discussed  by  such  a  congress  as  this  and  the  one  to  be  held  in  October 
in  Calgary.     The  problem  of  the  settler  on  the  land  will  receive  attention. 
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The  farmer  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  technical  side  of 
irrigation,  the  storing  of  floods,  the  measurement  of  streams,  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  irrigation  projects,  the  putting  of  the  water  on  the  land,  will  be 
emphasized.  The  work  of  the  Irrigation  Congress  for  the  enactment  of  more 
practical  and  uniform  state  and  national  irrigation  laws  will  be  continued,  and 
other  improvements  advocated.  One  day  of  the  congress  will  be  devoted  to  a 
trip  free  to  delegates  covering  a  160-mile  journey  to  the  irrigation  block  lying 
to  the  east  of  Calgary  and  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Horseshoe  Bend  dam 
near  Bassano  which  stores  water  for  the  largest  individual  irrigation  project  on 
this  continent. 

The  twenty-first  Session  of  the  International  Irrigation  Congress  will  well 
repay  your  attendance,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Calgary  Board  of  Control,  and  the 
general  officers  of  the  congress,  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  extending  to  you 
all,  and  all  those  interested  in  the  work  of  irrigation,  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  attend  and  be  a  delegate  at  the  meeting  in  Calgary,  October  5  to  9  next. 
Free  discussion  is  an  important  feature  of  the  congress  and  will  be  encouraged. 
The  Irrigation  Congress  has  accomplished  much  in  the  past;  there  remains 
more  to  be  accomplished  in  the  future,  in  carrying  out  its  plans  to  "save  the 
forests,  store  the  floods,  reclaim  the  deserts,  make  homes  on  the  land."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Chairman:  Mr.  McCoy,  the  President  of  the  Aquatic  Club,  and  manager 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton  and,  incidentally,  according  to  the 
words  of  His  Worship  the  Reeve,  the  future  president  of  the  bank,  has  an  an- 
nouncement to  make. 

Mr.  McCoy:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — On  behalf  of  the  directors  of  the 
Aquatic  Club,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  extending  to  you  a  warm  invitation  to 
avail  yourselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  club-house  during  your  visit  to  Pen- 
ticton.  It  is  situated  on  the  lake  front,  almost  opposite  the  Incola  Hotel.  We 
are  holding  our  annual  regatta  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  commencing  at  two 
o'clock  sharp.  In  the  evening  the  prizes  will  be  presented  and,  following  that, 
there  will  be  a  purely  informal  dance.  An  orchestra  will  be  in  attendance  and 
we  hope  the  ladies  who  have  accompanied  the  delegates  will  be  with  us. 

Chairman:  The  secretary  has  a  few  expressions  of  regret  to  read,  and  has 
also  an  announcement  to  make. 

Secretary:  I  have  some  letters  of  regret  and  some  war  bulletins,  and  in 
order  that  you  may  stay,  I  will  read  the  letters  first  and  the  war  bulletins  after- 
wards. 

The  following  letters  were  then  read: — 

Victoria,  July  17,  1914. 
Edgar  V.  Dyn^,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Penticton  Board  of  Trade, 
Penticton,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dynes, — I  am  obliged  for  your  invitation  on  behalf  of  the 
local  committee  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation 
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Association.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  not  through  any  lack  of  interest  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  any  meetings  of  the  Association,  but  you  can  well 
understand  that  my  many  public  engagements  frequently  prevent  me  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  such  opportunities  as  you  offer. 

If  at  all  possible  I  shall  attend  on  the  17th  of  August,  but  I  am  quite  un- 
able to  give  you  any  definite  idea  at  the  present  time. 

With  very  best  wishes, 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

Richard   McBride. 

(Telegram) 

Victoria,  B.C.,  August  16,  1914 
Norman  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrign.  Assn., 
Penticton,  B.C. 

Please  extend  to  officers  and  members  present  my  regrets  my  inability  be 
present  at  this  session.  Have  several  urgent  engagements  during  next  few  days 
which  are  unavoidable.  Please  express  my  warmest  hope  that  present  session 
may  be  most  successfully  held  and  that  work  performed  may  be  most  beneficial 
to  all  the  interests  involved. 

W.  R.  Ross, 

Minister  of  Lands. 

Calgary,  August  14,  1914. 
Norman  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 
Calgary,  Alta. 

ft 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  writing  to  express  my  extreme  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  be  present  at  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Irriga- 
tion Association,  to  be  held  in  Penticton  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  this 
month. 

Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  fully  intended  to  be  present,  but  a  number  of 
emergent  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  present  unforeseen  war  conditions, 
prohibit  my  making  the  trip. 

The  work  that  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  has  been  doing 
for  a  number  of  years  is  of  great  value  to  the  irrigation  interests  of  Western  Ca- 
nada, and  one  that  every  agricultural  community  should  support,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  present  convention,  although  held  under  very  trying  and  distressing 
circumstances,  will  prove  to  be  a  fruitful  and  helpful  one.  It  is,  of  course,  re- 
cognized that,  notwithstanding  the  war  and  its  terrible  results,  agricultural  and 
irrigation  interests  must  of  necessity  be  carefully  looked  after;  in  fact,  more 
earnestly  at  the  present  moment  than  ever  before — for  the  country  must  live — 
and  we  must  therefore  help  the  farmer,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  community 
in  all  possible  ways. 

Again  expressing  sincere  regrets  at  my  inability  to  be  present,  and  with  all 
kind  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  convention,  believe  me  to  be, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.   S.   Dennis, 
Assistant  to  the  President, 
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Lethbridge,  Alta.,  August  14,  1914. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — I  had  been  promising  myself  the  pleasure  and  in- 
struction to  be  gathered  from  attending  your  convention,  but  some  business 
has  arisen  that  requires  my  preseence  in  Lethbridge  just  at  this  juncture. 

I  hope  you  will  have  a  very  successful  time. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  A.  Marnoch, 

President,  Board  of  Trade. 

Calgary,  August  14,  1914, 

Active  Service  Assembly  Quarters, 

4th   Field   Troop,    C.E. 
The  Secretary,  W.C.I.A. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — I  much  regret  to  say  that  under  the  present  condi- 
tions my  duties  as  an  oflScer  of  the  Active  Militia  of  Canada  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  attend  the  convention  at  Penticton. 

On  account  of  my  very  great  interest  in  irrigation  matters  and  my  antici- 
pation of  meeting  so  many  old  friends  at  Penticton,  I  had  been  looking  forward 
to  the  convention  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but  my  military  duties  are 
imperative. 

Please  express  my  great  regret  to  the  president  and  delegates  at  the  conven- 
tion and  wishing  you  a  very  successful  meeting. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.   H.   Peters. 


Silver  Lake,  Utah,  July  26,  1914. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — I  can  only  repeat  what  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dennis, 
that  I  cannot  now  see  my  way  clear  to  visit  Canada  during  the  Penticton  con- 
gress— which  I  regret  exceedingly. 

Success  to  you,  with  anticipations  of  meeting  you  personally  and  of  acquir- 
ing a  wider  acquaintanceship  in  your  splendid  province,     I  am 

Yours  respectfully, 

Richard  W.  Young. 


(Telegram) 

Calgary,  Alta.,  August  17,  1914. 
Norman  S.  Rankin, 

Penticton,  B.C. 

Regret  through  illness  unable  to  attend  convention.     Wish  every  success. 

A.   E.   Cross. 
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Regina,  July  16,  1914. 

J.  S.   Dennis,  Esq., 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  W.C.I.A., 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Dear  Mr.  Dennis, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  9th  instant 
and  have  to  thank  you  for  your  very  cordial  invitation  to  be  present  at  your 
Annual  Irrigation  Convention  to  be  held  at  Penticton  from  August  17  to  19. 

Replying,  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  so  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  sciatica 
that  I  feel  I  would  not  be  warranted  in  making  any  further  engagements  until 
my  indisposition  is  removed. 

1  would  like  to  be  present  at  your  convention  but,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances above  referred  to,  I  scarcely  think  it  possible  that  1  will  be  able  to  be 
with  you. 

Regretting  this,  and  trusting  that  your  convention  may  be  a  successful  and 
profitable  one,  1  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.   R.  Motherwell, 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The   "Timberman," 

Portland,  Oregon,  July  18,  1914. 

My  Dear  Rankin, — I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  favour  of  July  17 
inviting  me  to  be  present  at  your  association  meeting  which  will  hold  its  eighth 
annual  convention  August  17,  18,  and  19.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been 
with  you,  but  I  am  in  the  throes  of  our  Logging  Congress,  which  will  hold  its 
sixth  annual  session  at  Bellingham,  Wash.,  August  27,  28,  and  29. 

All  I  can  say  is,  ''God  bless  you  and  God-speed."  I  shall  make  a  note  in 
this  issue  of  the  Tirnberman  of  your  convention. 

With  my  best  wishes,  I  ever  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.   M.   Cornwall, 

Publisher. 

Maple   Creek,  Sask.,  August  15,  1914. 
Norman   S.  Rankin,  Esq., 
Penticton,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir,  and  Gentlemen, — I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  be  with 
you,  but  circumstances  which  I  have  no  control  over  prevent  me  from  being 
present.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  season  has  brought  it  more  convincingly  to  our  notice  that  we  require 
storage  reservoirs,  as  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  our  creeks  in  the 
early  spring,  but  when  required  had  run  to  waste,  and  therefore  we  had  no 
crops,  as  we  had  no  rain  anjrwhere.  Where  there  was  a  little  water  to  be  had, 
there  was  added  proof  that  it  paid  to  irrigate. 

Wishing  you  every  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

R.   G.  Williamson, 
President,  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users* 
Association.  * 
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FoRBSTHY  Branch,  Ottawa,  August  13,  1914. 
The  Secreatry, 

Western  Canada  I.A., 
Penticton,  B.C. 

Siu, — In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Campbell  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
post  card  announcement  of  the  Irrigation  Convention  to  be  held  on  August  17, 
18,  and  19.  Ab  Mr.  Campbell  is  in  Europe  at  the  present  time,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  attend  the  convention. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.    W.    DWIGHT, 

For  Director. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  first  of  a  series  of  war  bulletins,  the  despatch 
of  which  he  had  arranged  for  daily  direct  to  the  convention  from  Calgary,  and 
these  were  much  appreciated  during  the  course  of  the  sessions. 

Chairman:  This  concludes  our  morning  programme,  with  the  exception 
that  we  have  to  appoint  two  committees,  one  to  deal  with  resolutions,  and  the 
other  with  credentials.  As  a  Committee  on  Credentials,  I  will  appoint  Messrs 
E.  Folcy-Bennett,  Penticton;  W.  J.  Lioyd,  Letbbridge;  and  R.  C.  Pegler 
Bassano;  Mr.  Foley-Bennett  being  chairman. 


As  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  I  will  appoint  Messrs.  William  Pearce, 
Calgary;  C.  W.  Dickson,  Kelowna,  Walter  Huckvale,  Medicine  Hat;  A,  Cham- 
berlain, Kamloops;  and  H.  C.  Dufresne,  Penticton;  Mr.  Pearce  being  chairman. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  meet  for  a  moment  immediately  after 
the  session  in  the  room  to  the  right. 

The  convention  is  now  adjourned  until  two  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION,  AUGUST  17,   1914,   2  p.m. 

Chairman:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  As  in  the  past  in  our 
previous  conventions,  we  wish  to  have  as  much  discussion  from  the  floor  as  poss- 
ible. After  each  paper,  as  much  time  as  possible  will  be  left  for  discussion. 
We  have  certain  rules  regarding  that  in  our  constitution,  and  I  will  aek  the  local 
secretary,  Mr.  Dynes,  to  read  the  more  important  ones. 

Mr.  Dynes  then  read  section  4  and  8  of  the  constitution. 

Chairman:  The  secretary  is  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Drake, 
Superintendent  of  Irrigation  for  the  Dominion.  This  is  written  from  Medicine 
Hat. 

The  permanent  secretary  then  read  the  following  letter: 

Medicine  Hat,  August  14,  1914. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — I  very  much  regret  that  urgent  business  prevents  me 
from  attending  the  convention  this  year.  I  know  that  a  number  of  others  who 
had  planned  attending  have  been  similarly  prevented,  but  I  trust  that  there  will 
be  a  good  attendance  notwithstanding  and  that  the  convention  may  be  at  least 
as  useful  and  interesting  as  in  previous  years. 

Sincerely, 

E.  F.  Drake, 

Svpt.  of  Irrigation. 


Orange  orchard  prepared  [or  irrigatio 
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Chairman  :  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  has  asked  me 
to  request  that  if  any  other  delegates  wish  to  present  resolutions,  they  should  be 
handed  in  at  once.  I  also  announce  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
immediately  following  the  adjournment  of  the  general  meeting. 

The  first  paper  this  afternoon  will  be  an  address  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Porter,  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Calgary,  Alberta,  on  the  following  subject: 

THE  PRACTICAL  OPERATION   OF  IRRIGATION   WORKS. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Porter:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — It  is  my  desire 
in  this  brief  discussion  to  bring  out  a  few  points  of  practical  value  to  those 
interested  in  irrigation  as  an  everyday  bread-and-butter  affair.  As  the  title 
implies,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  practical  matters,  and  not  indulge  in  theories. 
I  do  not  even  expect  to  be  able  to  say  anything  that  is  new  to  those  who  have 
seriously  studied  or  practised  irrigation.  I  therefore  find  myself  hampered  with 
the  obvious  difficulty  of  presenting  thoughts  which  you  may  well  consider  trite 
and  threadbare.  But  after  all,  a  review  of  some  of  the  facts  which  are  familiar 
but  which  may  have  been  neglected,  or  have  failed  to  impress  us  with  their 
importance,  may  be  helpful.     I  trust  that  it  will  be  so  in  this  case. 

There  are  naturally  two  points  of  view  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject: 
that  of  the  manager  of  the  irrigation  system,  and  that  of  the  water  user  or 
irrigation  farmer.  Each  has  problems  peculiar  to  itself,  and  yet  their  interests 
are  so  nearly  identical  that  the  success  of  the  one  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  other.  It  must  be  remembered  by  the  management  that  the  operation 
of  the  canal  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  users.  To 
so  operate  the  canal  that  the  farmers  will  reap  the  greatest  possible  benefits 
from  the  use  of  the  water  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  management.  In  so  doing 
it  will  likewise  best  serve  itself.  There  are  certain  well-known  qualities  which 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  a  canal  should  possess,  such  as  business 
ability,  tact,  a  practical  knowledge  of  irrigation  and  agriculture,  an  ability  and 
readiness  to  appreciate  the  farmer's  point  of  view  and  his  difficulties,  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  fairness  and  firmness  in  administering  his  duties.  The 
exercise  of  these  qualities  will  determine  his  success,  whether  he  is  a  ditch 
rider,  distributing  water  from  a  lateral,  or  is  the  superintendent  or  manager  of 
a  big  system.  A  high  standard  is  required,  and  unless  it  is  maintained, 
troubles  will  multiply. 

Of  the  problems  which  must  be  met  in  the  operation  of  irrigation  canals, 
those  involving  the  human  element  are  far  more  difficult  than  the  physical  ones. 
The  people  under  the  canal  are  of  every  religious  belief  and  political  following. 
There  is  no  uniformity  in  ideals  or  in  habits  of  thought.  In  all  honesty  and 
sincerity,  therefore,  they  misunderstand  and  are  misunderstood.  Often  the 
seeds  of  future  misunderstanding  are  sown  by  the  agent  who  induces  them  to 
buy  irrigated  land  by  painting  entirely  too  optimistic  a  picture  in  which  the 
rich  returns  are  magnified  and  the  labour  necessary  to  secure  them  is  minimized. 
Disappointment  follows  disillusionment;  and  the  disappointed  man  is  always  a 
hard  man  to  deal  with.     Thus  the  human  or  social  problem  is  a  complex  one. 
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These  conditions,  while  they  make  more  difficult,  do  not  lessen  the  import- 
ance of  co-operation  between  the  management  and  the  users.  Co-operation 
must  be  obtained,  or  the  result  is  suicidal.  And  it  can  only  be  obtained  through 
the  exercise  of  good  sense  and  fairness  on  both  sides.  The  company  which 
attempts  to  enforce  arbitrary,  imperialistic  methods  without  due  coosideratioa 
of  tbe  varied  difficulties  which  the  irrigator  must  meet,  will  not  receive,  nor  will 
it  merit,  the  helpful  co-operation  of  the  water  users.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
rules  and  restrictions,  and  the  larger  the  system  the  greater  the  necessity,  but 
such  a  schedule  must  be  so  flexible  that  it  is  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of 
the  management. 


Watenng  the  Bp&ces  in  the  tree  rows  by  off-sets  in  the  turrowB  nesreat  the  tows.     (Photographed  near 
i^n  Dima^,  Californitil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  who  does  not  recognize  the  rights  of  his  neigh- 
bours as  being  of  equal  weight  with  his  own,  and  who  always  expects  the  company 
to  grant  him  some  special  concession  which  it  cannot  consistently  extend  to 
all,  is  a  hindrance  to  harmonious  co-operation.  A  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
others  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  co-operation  in  irrigation,  just  as  it  is  in 
citizenship.  Neither  bu.'siness  nor  government  can  succeed  without  it.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  exercise  authority  in  both  cases.  In  its  exercise,  fairness 
must  prevail.  Yet  the  very  competency  which  comes  through  fairness  and 
firmness  invites  antagonism  from  those  who  are  selfishly  inclined.  It  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  users  of  irrigation  water  to  recognize  fairness  and  abide  by 
rightfully  exercised  authority  as  it  is  of  the  management  to  administer  it.  The 
obligations  are  mutual. 

Many  irrigation  systems  are  operated  by  the  water  users  themselves.  This 
has  many  advantages  and  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  systems  where  the 
conditions  for  its  establishment  are  favourable.  It  is  impossible  to  inaugurate 
it  during  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  a  project  before  the  land  is 
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iul\y  settled  and  the  water  users  have  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
problems  of  operation  and  the  distribution  of  water.  And  then  there  nearly 
always  follows  a  period  of  near  chaos  until  the  water  users  become  educated  or 
accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  their  newly  acquired  authority  and  have  fought 
out  among  themselves  their  own  various  theories  of  management  and  have 
settled  down  to  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a  central  authority  which  shall 
be  dependent  upon,  but,  at  the  same  time,  superior  to  individual  and  local 
wishes.  But  after  it  has  passed  this  stage  of  its  history,  the  water  users,  as 
stockholders  in  their  mutual  company,  will  be  better  contented  to  abide  by  the 
authority  which  they  have  a  voice  in  constituting.  The  responsibility  of  man- 
agement has  been  shifted  from  a  corporation  to  themselves,  and  with  it  the 
criticism  and  friction  which  prevent  harmony.  Grievances  and  dissatisfaction 
are  inseparable  from  water  distribution,  but  they  are  easier  of  adjustment 
between   mutual    users    than    between   the    users    and    a  corporation. 

This  is  not  necessarily  because  corporation  management  is  less  fair  or  less 
efficient  than  management  by  the  users  themselves.  Usually  the  reverse  is 
true.  But  a  prejudice  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  big  companies 
and  corporations,  and  this  makes  it  difficult  to  adjust  the  differences  that  arise. 
In  nothing  is  the  spirit  of  neighbourliness  more  needful  than  in  the  division  of 
water,  and  there  is  no  severer  test  of  neighbourliness  than  the  ability  to  agree  on 
its  division. 

Co-operative  systems  are  better  adapted  to  small  canals  than  large  ones. 
On  the  small  ones  the  interests  are  less  varied,  all  the  users  are  acquainted  with 
each  others  needs,  and  the  community  spirit  prevails.  As  the  size  of  the  project 
grows  and  the  property  interests  to  be  protected  increase  and  become  more 
varied,  the  difficulties  also  increase.  Jealousies  between  districts  militate 
against  efficiency  and  fair  treatment.  The  matter  of  repairs  can  no  longer  be 
handled  as  a  neighbourhood  affair  by  the  farmers  themselves.  The  maintenance 
of  a  big  system  must  be  on  a  thoroughly  organized  business  basis.  The  men  in 
charge  must  know  what  to  do  and  be  prepared  to  do  it  quickly.  Accidents  are 
serious.  They  cannot  be  prevented  altogether,  but  a  well-organized  staff  under 
a  strong  central  authority  can  reduce  their  dangers  to  a  minimum.  Since  these 
things  can  usually  be  better  achieved  by  a  company  than  by  an  organization  of 
farmers,  it  is  doubtful  if  co-operative  management  is  to  be  endorsed  for  large 
systems. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  middle  ground  between  corporation  control  and 
mutual  control.  A  division  of  responsibility  necessitates  a  division  of  authority, 
which  inevitably  leads  to  conflict.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  water  users'  asso- 
ciations are  so  often  disappointing.  They  have  their  place,  and  may  be  very 
useful  and  even  necessary  for  promoting  the  interests  of  their  members.  But 
too  often  instead  of  giving  their  attention  to  problems  of  bettering  their  own 
conditions  they  cultivate  an  antagonism  with  the  management,  creating  rather 
than  reducing  friction.  This  fault  usually  arises  out  of  the  ambition  of  certain 
self-appointed  leaders  to  acquire  for  themselves  greater  power.  It  is  not  usually 
the  direct  fault  of  the  farmers  themselves,  but  grows  out  of  their  permitting  the 
local  politicians  and  men  known  for  their  much  talking  to  gain  control  of  their 
organization  and  working  for  their  own  selfish  interests  instead  of  the  greatest 
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good  of  the  community.  The  result  is  that  the  farmers  are  made  to  believe  that 
the  management  is  opposed  to  their  interests,  and  they  drift  into  an  attitude  of 
opposition  which  works  harm  both  on  themselves  and  on  the  management. 
Thus  their  organization,  instead  of  being  a  medium  through  which  their  honest 
wishes  and  interests  find  expression  and  which  gives  strength  to  their  demands 
upon  which  the  management  can  act  \\dth  the  assurance  of  best  serving  the 
community,  becomes  a  source  of  trouble  and  immensely  increases  and  compli- 
cates the  difficulties  of  operation  and  management.  Sometimes  the  main  canals 
are  operated  by  the  company,  while  the  laterals  and  distribution  system  are 
operated  by  the  farmers.  In  this  case,  the  farmers  under  a  lateral  incorporate  a 
stock  company  for  its  control,  and  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  com- 
pany operating  the  main  system  ends  when  the  water  is  delivered  at  the  headgate 
of  the  lateral.  This  system  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  users  a  voice  in  the 
distribution  of  their  water,  and  in  educating  them  in  the  problems  attending 
operation.  It  has  been  successful  under  proper  conditions,  but  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  unless  the  land  is  farmed  by  its  owners  who  are  interested  beyond  one 
season^s  crops.  Otherwise,  maintenance  will  be  neglected  and  even  the  opera- 
tion will  be  indifferently  administered.  The  modern  tendency  is  towards 
retaining  in  a  central  organization,  whether  it  be  a  corporation  or  a  co-operative 
company,  the  control  of  the  water  distribution  to  the  individual  farm  units. 
In  this  way,  trained  men,  properly  organized,  look  after  the  details  of  distribu- 
tion, more  consistent  methods  are  followed,  and  the  work  accomplished  ^ith 
greater  efficiency.  Furthermore,  it  is  in  line  with  the  modern  idea  of  specializing 
in  the  division  of  labour,  permitting  the  farmer  to  give  his  entire  attention  to 
irrigating  without  being  burdened  with  the  care  of  ditches  outside  his  own  farm. 

Rotation  of  delivery  is  now  practised  almost  everywhere  in  preference  to 
the  constant-flow  method.  The  constant-flow  method,  where  the  irrigator 
always  has  the  water  at  his  command,  is  well  adapted  to  large  holdings,  but  even 
then  it  is  of  necessity  rotated  from  one  part  of  the  holding  to  another  and  is  not 
different  essentially  from  rotation  among  small  individual  holdings.  A  small 
stream  flomng  constantly  cannot  be  economically  used.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  a  sufficient  irrigation  head  to  cover  the  ground  quickly.  Otherwise  it  will 
spread  so  slowly  that  the  land  near  the  ditch  will  receive  too  much,  and  that 
further  away,  not  enough.  Uniform  distribution  under  such  circumstances  is 
impossible.  Furthermore,  it  leaves  no  opportunity  for  proper  cultivation 
between  waterings. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  general  irrigation  practice  has  been  the  lack  of 
proper  records.  So  long  as  the  supply  was  large  enough  to  give  everyone  all  he 
wanted  and  at  the  time  he  wanted  it,  there  was  no  particular  need  for  records. 
But  in  most  districts,  that  time  has  passed.  Proper  measurements  and  records 
are  a  necessary  part  of  a  well-developed  system  of  operation.  They  are  the  best 
answers  in  disputes  over  questions  of  equitable  distribution.  They  are  the  best 
check  on  economy  of  use  and  prevention  of  waste.  They  are  the  only  means  of 
determining  scientifically  the  proper  duty  of  water  and  for  securing  the  highest 
efficiency  in  its  application.  The  irrigation  management  which,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  tries  to  get  along  without  keeping  records  is  practising  the  same  kind 
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of  economy  as  the  merchant  who  tries  to  run  his  business  without  keeping  books. 
Neither  is  able  to  tell  whether  he  is  expending  hjs  capital  wisely. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  and  for  arriving  at  recognized  standards, 
uniformity  of  methods  of  operation,  records  and  reports  among  irrigation  enter- 
prises would  be  immensely  useful.  Irrigation  practice  in  this  country  is  yet  in 
its  pioneer  stage,  and  has  not  crystallized  into  customs  and  standards. 


Terrace  irriBation  with  water  distributed  in  furrows.     (Photographed  near  Highgrove.  CaliforniB). 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  the  past  few  years  by  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service,  but  the  co-operation  of  private  as  well  as  govern- 
ment enterprises  is  needed. 

The  operation  of  irrigation  works  is  concerned,  not  merely  in  carrying  water 
through  canals  and  delivering  it  to  the  farmers,  but  also  in  its  proper  application. 
It  is  no  small  part  of  the  duty  of  the  operation  organization  to  study  the  needs 
of  the  soil  and  of  the  crops  grown,  and  to  give  scientific  instruction  and  assistance 
to  the  farmers  it  serves. 

It  is  likewise  the  part  of  wisdom  on  the  farmer's  part  to  avail  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  improve  his  methods  in  the  application  of  water  and  the 
care  of  his  crops.  It  is  along  this  line  that  I  wish  to  appeal  to  the  farmer  mem- 
bers of  this  convention. 

I  wish  every  one  of  you  would  read  the  results  of  Don  Bark's  work  in  Idaho. 
He  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  irrigationist  on  the  continent.  He  has  shown 
very  forcibly  and  in  a  very  practical  way,  the  effects  from  different  methods  of 
watering.  One  of  the  Strang  points  is  the  bad  effect  of  using  too  much  water. 
It  not  only  means  a  waste  of  water,  but  a  positive  injury  to  both  the  crop  and 
the  soil.  Excessive  waste  is  often  accomplished  by  trying  to  run  the  water 
across  the  field  too^far.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  farmer  trying  to  spread 
water  across  a  40-acre  field  from  one  head  ditch.     In  doing  so  he  gives  the  upper 
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part  of  his  field  three  or  four  times  as  much  water  as  it  requires  before  the  water 
reaches  the  lower  side.  It  is  obvious  that  the  waste  is  immense.  I  show  here  a 
diagram  from  one  of  my  own  reports  on  water  distribution  under  one  of  the 
large  canals  of  Colorado.  The  results  shown  are  based  partially  on  careful 
estimates,  taking  into  consideration  average  conditions.  The  case  is  not  exag- 
gerated. You  will  note  that  the  water  efficiency  of  the  system  is  only  28  per 
cent.  That  would  certainly  be  deemed  a  very  poor  showing  in  any  other 
business;  in  fact  it  is  a  poor  showing  in  irrigation,  but,  as  I  said,  it  is  not  un- 
common. 

Let  us  take  this  as  a  typical  case  and  analyse  it.  The  main  canal  has  a 
carrying  capacity  of  800  second-feet,  and  is  80  miles  long.  It  is  fairly  well 
built  and  has  been  in  operation  about  twenty  years.     The  soil  is  fairly  heavy 
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sandy  loam.  You  will  note  that  the  loss  in  the  main  canal  is  25  per  cent.  While 
its  total  length  is  80  miles,  its  length  from  the  intake  to  the  centre  of  distribution 
is  50  miles.  The  losses  therefore  average  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  mile.  The 
loss  in  the  distributaries  between  the  main  canal  and  the  farmers'  deliveries 
amounts  to  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  dehvered  to  the  laterals,  or  to  19  per  cent 
of  the  total  taken  into  the  main  canal. 

These  losses,  which  are  common  to  all  canals  built  in  ordinary  earth,  can 
be  reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity,  when  the  value  of  the  water  reaches  the 
point  where  it  will  justify  lining  the  canals  or  piping  the  water.  This  condition 
exists  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 

The  next  losses  shown  are  the  ones  I  want  to  call  to  the  special  attention 
of  the  irrigators  present.  These  are  the  field  losses,  and  are  divided  into  three 
kinds:  surface,  run-off,  field  evaporation  and  deep  percolation. 

The  field  surface  run-off  is  largely  under  the  control  of  the  irrigator.  Its 
amount  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  irrigator,  the  preparation  of  the  field 
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ditches  and  the  land,  and  the  method  of  handling  the  water.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  locate  and  construct  the  farm  ditches  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
topography,  the  soil,  and  the  crop  grown.  And  it  Is  of  equal  importance  to 
have  the  ground  properly  levelled  and  prepared.  The  average  loss  by  surface 
run-off  amounts  to  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  water  delivered  to  the  farm. 

Field  evaporation  amounts  to  an  average  of  20  per  cent  of  the  water 
delivered  to  the  farm.  It  can  be  materially  reduced  by  using  deep  furrows  or 
by  properly  tilling  the  soil  after  the  application  of  water. 

An  additional  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  delivered  to  the  farm  is  usually 
lost  by  deep  percolation  beyond  the  reach  of  plant  roots.  This  loss  may  be 
immensely  more  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  where  the  water  is  spread  a  long 
distance  between  cross  ditches.  In  clay  soils,  or  in  short  runs,  it  will  be  less. 
This  loss  can  be  largely  controlled  by  regulating  the  size  of  the  irrigating  head 
and  the  length  of  the  run.  Probably  three-quarters  of  it  can  be  avoided  by 
adopting  scientific  principles  of  irrigation. 

These  three  field  losses,  then,  under  conditions  that  ordinarily  prevail 
amount  to  50  per  cent  of  the  water  delivered  to  the  farm,  or  to  28  per  cent  of 
the  amount  taken  into  the  main  canal  leaving  only  28  per  cent  to  be  utilized  for 
plant  growth.  In  other  words,  an  average  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  water 
diverted  from  the  streams  is  utilized  for  plant  nourishment.  The  rest  is  wasted 
in  one  way  or  another. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  one  other  point  in  the  application  of  water,  that  is  the 
importance  of  applying  it  at  the  right  time.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  second 
chart  which  shows  the  results  from  four  fields  of  wheat  which  came  under  the 
observations  of  an  official  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  Duty  of 
Water  Investigations,  near  Lethbridge,  last  year. 

The  fields  are  near  each  other,  and  the  conditions,  other  than  the  application 
of  water,  were  similar.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram,  the  daily  rainfall  is 
shown  to  scale.  It  will  be  noted  that  from  the  13th  of  May  to  the  19th  of  June, 
a  period  of  five  weeks,  there  was  almost  no  rainfall.  Field  No.  1  was  irrigated 
the  first  week  in  June,  before  it  began  to  suffer  from  the  drought,  and  it  yielded 
31  bushels  per  acre.  Field  No.  2  waited  ten  days  longer  and  yielded  26  bushels. 
Field  No.  3  was  not  irrigated  until  the  17th  of  June,  or  just  at  the  time  the  rains 
l)egan.  It  yielded  19  bushels.  Field  No.  4  was  not  irrigated  at  all,  and  pro- 
duced 15  bushels. 

In  a  climate  with  a  short  growing  season,  it  is  important  that  crops  be  urged 
along  and  not  permitted  to  have  a  setback  and  then  be  given  a  second  growth. 
Such  conditions  will  not  only  reduce  the  yield  but  are  likely  to  prolong  the 
growth  too  late  for  it  to  reach  maturity.  The  illustration  shows  that  field  No.  1 
irrigated  at  the  proper  time,  not  only  produced  more  than  double  the  yield, 
but  matured  just  as  early  as  the  non-irrigated  field,  while  those  which  were 
irrigated  later,  matured  later  and  yielded  less  than  the  first. 

Success  in  irrigation  depends  upon  getting  water  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
proper  amount,  and  applying  it  in  the  proper  way.  Not  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions will  mean  a  loss  anywhere  from  a  few  dollars  to  perhaps  a  hundred  dollars 
per  acre  in  crop  returns.     The  responsibility  then  is  heavy  on  both  sides,  on  the 
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Operator  and  on  the  irrigator.  It  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  proper  main- 
tenance and  able  management  on  the  part  of  the  company  as  well  as  the  use  of 
scientific  methods  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 

I  am  a  strong  bcHever  in  getting  things  down  to  a  practical  basis  and  have 
emphasized  the  practical  side  of  this  question  as  opposed  to  the  technical  or 
theoretical.  But  the  word  "practical"  stands  like  a  Chinese  wall  around 
some  men,  keeping  out  the  benefits  of  adopting  anything  recommended  by  the 
scientist.  Being  practical,  as  they  understand  it,  is  doing  things  in  the  same 
good  old  way  their  grandfather  did.  A  man  with  that  conception  of  what  is 
practical  is  most  likely  in  these  days  to  be  a  practical  failure. 


Irrigatini!  &n  orchard  with  3  contour  lurrows  between  each  tree  row.     (Photographed  near  Portfn'iUc. 
California). 

Someone  has  said  'the  hardest  man  to  teach  farming  to  is  the  farmer." 
So  the  hardest  man  to  teach  irrigation  to  is  the  irrigator.  That  is,  the  old  irri- 
gator, set  in  his  ways — wrong  ways — and  unwiUing  to  change  them  for  newer, 
more  scientific  ones.  Irrigation  farming  is  a  business,  it  is  also  a  science.  And 
it  should  profit  by  the  methods  of  both  the  business  man  and  the  scientist. 
Don't  let  the  exaggerated  idea  of  your  own  practical  methods  stand  in  the  way 
of  your  adopted  better  ones.  They  are  not  neces-sarily  loss  practical  because 
they  are  more  scientific. 

Don't  depend  for  success  entirely  on  hard  work.  Important  as  it  is,  it  is  a 
costly  substitute  for  modern  scientific  methods.  Proper  methods  are  just  as 
essential  for  success  in  your  work  as  in  the  modern  manufacturing  plant. 

The  wise  man  profits  not  only  by  his  own  experience,  but  also  by  the  experi- 
ence of  others.  Your  own  experience  is,  of  course,  the  most  important.  You 
should  make  it  a  matter  of  record  for  analysis  and  comparison,  so  that  you  will 
not  continue  to  make  the  same  mistakes  over  and  over.  That  is  what  finally 
brings  failure.     But  the  new  man  need  not  be  discouraged.     He  can  go  far  with- 
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out  personal  experience  if.  he  knows  how  to  utilize  the  experience  of  others. 
It  is  said  that  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  take  prac- 
tical advantage  of  advanced  scientific  methods  of  soil  and  crop  culture  described 
and  advocated  in  government  bulletins  and  experimental  station  reports, 
distributed  free  by  the  Canadian  and  United  States  Governments. 

My  appeal  to  you  is  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  assistance  that  is  offered  for 
improving  your  conditions  and  increasing  your  returns.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  If  there  is  no  discussion,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  address 
on  the  programme.  I  may  say  that  on  account  of  several  not  being  able  to  be 
present,  the  three  addresses  given  in  the  printed  programme  have  to  be  changed. 
We  expect,  however,  that  the  absentees  will  be  present  tomorrow. 

We  will  now  listen  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Smith,  Agriculturist  with  the  O.W.R.  &  N. 
Company,  Portland,  Oregon,  his  subject  being 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MIXED  FARMING. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — What  I  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  diversified  farming  in  this  paper,  has  reference  to  the  man 
who  lives  on  the  land,  who  is  striving  to  provide  a  home  and  home  comforts  for 
himself  and  family  through  the  application  of  his  labour  and  the  intelligence 
use  of  his  land. 

For  more  than  forty  years  I  have  been  a  student  of  farm  life,  and  I  have  had 
exceptional  opportunities  for  observation  and  investigation  under  varying  condi- 
tions. I  am  familiar  with  all  the  struggles,  hardships,  and  deprivations  of 
pioneer  life;  not  alone  from  observation  and  investigation,  but  from  personal 
experience.  The  lack  of  adequate  working  capital,  bad  market  conditions, 
drouths,  storms,  insect  pests,  frosts  too  late  in  the  spring  or  too  early  in  the  fall, 
and  yet  in  spite  of  all  the  handicaps,  I  hold  this  fact  as  absolutely  true;  that  the 
individual  who  desires  to  make  for  himself  and  family  a  home  with  home  comforts, 
who  must  provide  these  things  by  the  labour  of  hand  and  heart,  can  secure  a 
larger  measure  of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  in  the  care  and  cultivation 
of  a  small  farm,  than  a  like  amount  of  thought  and  labour  will  secure  anywhere 
else. 

Compared  with  the  life  of  a  wage-earner  in  the  city,  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  the  small  farmer  are  in  every  way  preferable.  The  same  amount 
of  labour  will  provide  a  much  better  house,  better  food,  with  better  air  and  more 
agreeable  surroundings.  He  does  not  have  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  boss,  nor 
the  rules  of  the  union.  He  is  not  afraid  of  losing  his  job.  His  eggs  are  fresh, 
his  milk  unskimmed,  his  fruit  and  vegetables  are  fresh  from  the  tree  or  vine. 
He  is  not  ambitious  for  wealth,  does  not  venture  into  some  schemes  to  get  rich 
quickly.  He  can  be  independent  of  business  conditions,  financial  crises,  or 
other  factors  that  vex  the  average  wage-earner. 

An  important  factor,  contributing  to  success  anywhere,  east  or  west,  north 
or  south,  on  the  irrigated  tract,  the  dry  farm,  or  in  districts  with  abundant  rainfall, 
is  the  dairy  cow,  which  ranks  first,  with  the  pig  and  the  hen  as  valuable  allies. 
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In  the  first  address  I  ever  made  before  a  Fanners  Institute,  over  thirty  years  ago, 
I  argued  for  a  diversified  system  of  agriculture;  this  for  the  reason  that  my 
experience  and  observations  had  emphasized  the  fact  that  where  a  diversified 
system  of  farming  was  carried  on  with  the  cow,  the  pig,  the  hen,  and  the  garden 
as  important  factors,  I  found  better  homes,  better  home  conditions,  better  food 
on  the  table,  better,  healthier,  happier  families,  less  debts,  and  less  fault  finding 
with  conditions. 

One  of  the  conclusions  formed  from  a  careful  study  of  conditions,  and  a  study 
of  results,  is  that  the  owner  of  a  small  farm,  who  places  home  making  ahead  of 
mere  money  making,  is  nearly  always  successful,  while  the  man  who  is  striving 
always  for  money,  that  is  concentrating  thought  and  energy  only  on  the  produc- 
tion of  something  that  is  to  be  exchanged  for  cash,  is  in  most  instances  a  failure. 

By  * 'diversified  farming''  I  do  not  mean  a  haphazard  scattering  of  resources, 
effort,  and  opportunities;  the  system  of  farming  to  be  followed  must  depend 
upon  a  great  variety  of  factors,  and  the  measure  of  success  achieved  will  always 
be  modified  by  the  adaption  of  these  factors  to  each  other,  the  taste,  the  energy, 
the  ability  of  the  individual.  As  a  rule,  the  largest  measure  of  success  will  be 
secured  where  there  is  some  one  thing  selected  as  a  leader,  with  such  diversity 
along  other  lines  as  to  cause  continuous  labour,  with  fairly  continuous  income. 
The  selection  of  a  crop  leader  must  be  determined  by  the  taste  of  the  individual, 
the  distance  from  the  market,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  labour  available, 
working  capital,  and  whether  or  not  the  land  is  irrigated. 

The  waste  of  time,  energy,  opportunity,  and  resources  through  negligence, 
carelessness,  and  ignorance  is  appalling.  This  is  especially  true  of  localities 
where  land  is  cheap  and  scarcity  of  labour  obtains.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact 
that  where  such  conditions  exist,  every  one  wants  to  sell  out.  I  am  often  asked: 
' '  What  can  we  do  to  attract  settlers  and  capital."  My  answer  is:  "Make  better 
use  of  your  resources,  do  better  farming,  get  more  live  stock,  give  them  better 
care,  clean  up  your  door  yards,  farm  less  land,  bur  farm  it  better." 

Those  who  have  studied  the  problems  of  developing  the  magnificent  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  realize  that  the  development  of  these  resources 
depend  primarily  upon  the  man  on  the  land.  It  is  more  important  that  he 
should  succeed,  that  he  should  intelligently  utilize  his  labour,  his  land,  and  his 
capital,  than  it  is  to  get  more  men  here.  If  those  already  on  the  land  make  good, 
others  will  come. 

I  am  employed  by  the  Oregon,  Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany to  devote  my  time  and  energy  to  the  improvement  of  conditions  among 
the  farmers  in  the  country  served  by  the  railway  lines.  I  am  frequently  asked 
the  question:  "Why  is  the  railway  interested  in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
farmers" 

The  traffic  managers  of  our  large  transportation  companies  have  long  realized 
that  any  section  of  the  country  devoted  to  a  single  crop  system  in  farming,  has 
an  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  source  of  revenue.  Statistics  prepared  by  them 
demonstrate  that  the  largest  volume  of  business  comes  from  districts  where  a 
diversified  system  of  farming  is  carried  on,  and  that  this  business  is  more  equally 
divided  through  the  year,  and  can  therefore  be  carried  on  more  economically 
and  satisfactorily.     It  is  also  a  recognized  fact  that  only  a  small  percentage 
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of  the  productive  capacity  of  any  given  section  has  yet  been  fully  developed. 
Any  increase  of  business  must  necessarily  come  from  the  development  of  these 
latent  resources,  and  that  is  where  the  railway  comes  in. 

There  are  three  directions  to  which  we  may  look  for  future  development: 
First,  the  clearing  and  bringing  under  cultivation  of  logged-off  lands;  second, 
the  increase  of  irrigated  areas  by  the  use  of  storage  reservoirs  and  pumping  plants; 
third,  and  most  important  is  the  breaking  up  of  large  holdings,  already  under 
cultivation  in  large  farms,  into  smaller  farms.  This  necessarily  means  more 
people  on  the  land,  more  profitable  and  continuous  employment  of  labour, 
more  intensive  methods  of  cultivation,  more  and  better  live  stock,  more  business 
for  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  transportation 
companies. 

I  visit  the  farmers  in  their  homes,  study  their  methods,  compare  results, 
make  suggestions  for  improvements,  encourage  the  interest  in  live  stock,  and 
urge  a  greater  diversity  of  crops  and  a  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil.  A 
few  years  ago,  in  the  irrigated  valleys,  there  were  just  two  lines  of  production, 
alfalfa  and  apples;  and  in  the  dry  farming  section,  wheat  on  summer-fallow  land. 
We  inaugurated  a  campaign  for  diversified  farming,  ran  demonstration  trains, 
delivered  lectures,  distributed  literature,  held  farmers'  meetings  in  the  school- 
houses,  distributed  seed,  visited  the  farmers  on  their  farms,  and  induced  them  to 
try  experiments.  The  results  have  been  very  gratifying.  The  people  along  our 
lines  are  raising  even  more  wheat  and  more  apples,  and  have  added  thereto 
hogs  and  cattle,  butter  and  eggs.  .  They  are  growing  corn  to  balance  alfalfa  in 
dairying  and  beef-making,  building  silos,  growing  peas,  corn  and  other  crops 
instead   of   bare   summer-fallow. 

One  of  the  largest  alfalfa  growers  in  the  Yakima  valley  last  year  ploughed  up 
50  acres  of  old  alfalfa  land  and  raised  4,000  bushels  of  corn.  Another  man  plough- 
ed up  3  acres  of  alfalfa,  covered  the  sod  with  cow  manure,  and  raised  100  tons 
of  corn  silage  on  the  3  acres.  He  raised  the  entire  feed  for  a  herd  of  25  cows 
on  20  acres  of  irrigated  land,  and  sells  $3,000  worth  of  cream  a  year. 

In  one  irrigated  district  they  have  1,400  acrGs  of  corn  and  800  acres  of  field 
peas  growing  between  the  rows  of  young  apple  trees.  All  this  will  be  fed  to  the 
hogs  and  cattle,  and  the  manure  returned  to  the  orchards.  In  the  Hood  River 
district  they  are  building  a  co-operative  creamery.  In  every  irrigated  district 
reached  by  our  lines,  the  acreage  of  corn,  the  number  of  cows,  of  silos,  of  pigs, 
and  of  poultry  is  steadily  increasing. 

At  the  recent  irrigation  congress  in  Denver,  the  danger  and  disadvantage 
of  a  single  crop  system  was  well  illustrated  by  one  of  the  speakers,  who  said:  "In 
our  districts  the  units  are  160  acres  and  acting  under  the  advice  of  experts, 
we  have  seeded  the  whole  to  alfalfa.  We  have  three  years  crop  on  hand,  there 
is  no  market  for  hay — we  have  no  cattle  to  eat  it — we  are  behind  in  our  payments 
— we  have  no  title  to  our  land — we  cannot  borrow  money  to  buy  live  stock — 
the  Government  will  have  to  come  to  our  assistance  or  we  will  have  to  abandon 
our  claims. '^  He  closed  with  an  eloquent  plea  for  a  system  of  rural  credits.  In 
the  discussion  that  followed,  I  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  a  single-crop  system, 
and  closed  with  the  statement  that  I  had  always  found  the  best  pioneers  on 
any  project  of  this  kind  were  the  cow,  the  pig,  and  the  hen,  and  that  together 
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or  seperate  they  would  beat  any  loan  company  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  no  matter 
how  low  the  rate  of  interest. 

On  the  question  of  fertilization,  which  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  confronting  the  irrigator  of  the  present  day,  I  would  say  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  necessary  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  one  of  the  necessary 
factors  in  the  production  of  choice  fruit,  vegetables,  grains,  or  forage  crops. 
The  largest  percentage  of  profit  is  unfairly  secured  by  the  method  that  secures 
the  best  quality  and  the  largest  yields.  The  history  of  agriculture  for  hundreds 
of  3'ears  indicates  that  the  most  satisfactory,  the  most  lasting,  and  the  most 
reliable  method  of  maintaining  or  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  to  make  live 
stock  in  some  form  or  other  an  important  factor  in  the  system — to  produce  an 
abundance  of  forage  to  be  fed  to  such  stock  on  the  farm — not  sold,  and  to  intelli- 
gently apply  the  manure  from  the  herd  to  the  land.  We  have  also  learned  that 
as  soon  as  stable  manure  is  made  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  to  secure  the 
best  results.  It  is  also  a  well-recognized  fact  that  certain  crops  take  different, 
elements  from  the  soil,  and  that  many  of  them  leave  elements  in  the  soil  that 
are  poisonous  to  themselves,  but  food  for  other  plants.  Therefore  crop  rotation 
has  a  tendency  to  improve  the  yield  and  quality. 

Nearly  all  the  soils  in  the  irrigated  areas  are  deficient  in  organic  matter. 
The  addition  of  this  organic  matter  increases  the  amount  of  available  plant  food. 
The  moisture-holding  capacity  of  the  soil  and  the  facilities  of  irrigation  are 
dependent  on  each  other.  The  best  known  method  of  increasing  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  is  by  the  application  of  stable  manure.  Next  to  this  is  the  use  of 
cover  crops;  but  the  poor  man  who  depends  upon  his  land  and  labour  to  provide 
himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  cannot  afford  to  grow  cover  crops  to  plow 
under.  He  can  afford  to  grow  clover,  peas,  rye,  vetch,  and  corn,  however,  and 
feed  them  to  cows,  calves,  and  pigs,  and  put  the  manure  back  into  the  soil. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  a  diversified  system  of  farming  is  made  advantage- 
ous for  the  man  who  does  his  own  work,  is  the  fact  that  it  more  equitably 
divides  the  labour  throughout  the  year.  As  an  illustration :  In  a  meeting  of 
one  of  the  big  irrigation  projects  where  many  of  the  members  only  held  10  acres, 
I  urged  them  never  to  plant  more  than  one-half  their  tract  with  one  crop,  to 
grow  at  least  an  acre  of  corn,  to  keep  at  least  one  cow,  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred hens,  and  a  good  brood  sow,  and  to  arrange  a  system  of  cropping  that 
would  divide  the  labour  over  the  entire  season.  One  of  the  crops  discussed  was 
onions,  a  crop  requiring  much  hand  labour  in  May  and  June,  and  giving  gross 
returns  of  from  three  to  eight  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  When  discussing  the 
cow  proposition  one  young  man  asked: 

''For  how  much  could  you  buy  the  feed  to  sustain  one  cow  for  one  year?'^ 
My  answer  was  about  $75. 

**How  much  ground  would  it  take  to  grow  that  much  feed  on?''  he  then 
asked.     I  replied,  "About  an  acre.*' 

"Then  why  not  plant  the  land  to  onions  and  buy  the  cow  feed?"  said  the 
young  man. 

I  said:  "Because  you  would  not  do  it.  One  acre  of  onions  is  the  most  a 
man  should  grow,  or  attempt  to  grow,  unless  he  expects  to  hire  help." 
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Another  advantage  of  diversity  in  farming  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  some 
seasons  certain  crops  will  prove  a  partial  or  total  failure.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  certain  perishable  crops  like  onions  and  potatoes,  which  some  seasons 
do  not  realize  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  marketing.  The  man  who  has  only 
potatoes  and  onions  that  year  is  in  hard  luck.  In  this  connection  I  want  to  say, 
that  when  I  find  a  man  anywhere  who  has  a  given  acreage  of  potatoes  every 
year,  and  stays  with  it  year  after  year,  he  is  always  well  to  the  good  for  a  term 
of  five  to  ten  years. 

On  the  other  hand  the  producer  who  grows  more  of  any  perishable  product 
than  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  immediate  local  demand  will  always  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  marketing  that  product  unless  he  has  enough  to  ship  in  carload 
lots,  or  can  combine  with  others  in  the  same  locality  to  make  up  carload  ship- 
ments. This  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  local  organizations  and  co-operation. 
The  measure  of  success  among  producers  in  any  locality  with  any  line  of  pro- 
duce is  usually  determined  by  the  character  of  their  local  co-operative  organiza- 
tions. Such  organizations  can  with  reasonable  accuracy  determine  some  spe- 
cial crop  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  in  that  particular  locality  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  By  making  that  crop  a  leader,  standardizing  the  product,  establish- 
ing a  reputation,  adopting  uniform  grades  and  packages,  a  market  can  be  found 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  better  than  the  average  individual  would  be  able 
to  get.  Even  then  the  most  successful  are  those  who  diversify.  The  most 
successful  raspberry  grower  at  PuUyap,  Washington,  where  raspberries  are  the 
leader,  keeps  a  dairy  of  twenty-five  cows,  has  an  acre  of  rhubarb,  keeps  a  large 
flock  of  poultry,  and  has  less  than  one-third  of  his  land  planted  to  raspberries. 

An  intelligent  diversity  not  only  tends  to  provide  continuous  and  profit- 
able employment,  it  provides  something  of  interest  to  different  members  of  the 
family.  Give  the  boys  something  to  do  that  is  interesting  and  profitable  and 
you  have  gone  far  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  keeping  them  on  the 
farm.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  :  Now  we  are  surely  going  to  have  a  discussion. 

Mr.  James  Johnstone:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  some  questions 
because  I  believe  every  word  he  has  said,  having  practised  for  nine  years  every- 
thing he  has  preached.  I  am  also  very  fond  of  lamb  chops,  and  last  year  I 
purchased  some  of  the  best  registered  sheep  I  could  secure  and  thought  I  was 
going  to  be  very  happy,  but  some  of  my  neighbours  have  been  telling  me  not  to 
allow  the  sheep  to  run  in  the  orchards;  that  the  grease  from  the  wool  will  even- 
tually kill  that  orchard.  I  don't  believe  it,  but  I  simply  wish  to  know  if  Mr. 
Smith  has  ever  found  anything  of  the  kind.  To  avoid  paralysis,  I  found  that 
the  best  way  was  to  keep  the  sheep  fat.  As  far  as  damage  to  the  trees  was  con- 
cerned, I  found  that  they  did  far  less  damage  than  the  pigs. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  do  say  that  in  all  my  experience  I  have  never  known  of  an 
instance  where  sheep  did  any  damage  to  an  orchard,  either  from  grease  or  any- 
thing else.  But  I  will  say  this,  if  you  are  running  sheep  in  an  orchard  and  find 
that  they  deposit  grease  against  any  particular  tree,  a  very  slight  application  of 
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lye  will  take  that  grease  oflF  readily  and  will  not  leave  any  bad  effect.  I  doubt 
whether  a  few  sheep  running  in  an  orchard  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  sheep  to 
the  acre,  would  do  any  serious  damage  in  the  orchard ;  in  fact,  I  think  they  would 
be  a  benefit.  I  have  not  found  that  practised  very  frequent,  but  I  have  found 
it  and  never  yet  found  any  bad  results  from  it.  You  find  that  oftener  in  New 
England  than  out  West  here. 

Mr.  Taylor:  What  about  pigs  in  an  orchard? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  have  found  that  they  are  not  harmful,  provided  they  have 
rings  in  their  noses.  Another  thing,  the  gentleman  spoke  about  his  sheep;  he 
thought  that  if  they  were  well  fed  he  would  have  no  trouble.  Now,  you  will 
find  that  if  you  will  provide  charcoal  salt  for  your  pigs  and  feed  them  always  so 
that  they  will  come  up  lively  to  be  fed  at  feeding  time,  they  will  never  be  hungry 
and  squeal  and  annoy  your  neighbours.     (Laughter.) 

Dr.  Rutherford:  I  may  say  I  think  you  can  be  perfectly  easy  concerning 
grease  on  trees.  The  grease  on  the  wool  of  sheep  is  of  a  peculiar  nature  and  it 
does  not  require  lye  to  take  it  off,  as  ordinary  water  will  take  it  off.  Moreover, 
the  sheep  never  rub  unless  itching  from  a  parasitic  disease,  and  dipping  will  do 
away  with  that. 

Mr.  Johnstone:  Thank  you. 

Mayor  Conklin:  I  would  like  to  give  my  experience  regarding  grease.  I 
have  had  no  experience  with  grease  in  an  orchard,  but  I  have  had  experience 
with  willows  on  the  prairies,  which  are  a  little  tougher  than  fruit  trees.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  willows  and  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  evil 
we  had  to  get  rid  of,  but  in  two  years'  time,  while  the  sheep  were  running  among 
them,  every  willow  tree  died,  simply,  I  took  it,  through  coming  in  contact  with 
the  grease  on  the  sheep.  It  poisoned  them  right  to  the  root,  and  it  was  easy  to 
hitch  on  to  them  and  draw  them  out  to  clear  the  land.  So  my  impression  is  that 
if  you  put  many  sheep  among  your  trees,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  will  poison 
those  trees. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  may  say  that  my  judgment  would  be  that  those  willows  died 
from  packing  the  ground  so  tight  that  the  air  was  shut  out,  rather  than  from 
rubbing  against  them.  Packing  the  ground  very  tight  will  ruin  trees,  and  a  tree 
in  order  to  live  must  have  air  as  well  as  moisture. 

Mr.  Pearce:  Don't  you  think  the  willows  might  have  been  killed  by  the 
sheep  nipping  off  the  young  growth  giving  lungs  to  the  tree? 

Mayor  Conklin  :  These  willows  were  20  feet  high. 

Mr.  Pearce:  I  do  not  think  that  would  make  any  difference. 
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Hon.  Price  Ellison  :  If  there  is  anybody  in  this  audience  who  wants  trees 
trimmed  well,  up  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  I  have  got  the  experience.  The  sheep  got 
in  by  mistake  last  year  and  did  great  damage  to  500  trees.  My  advice  is  to 
keep  the  sheep  as  far  away  from  the  orchard  as  you  possibly  can,  for  they  trimmed 
the  trees  as  clean  as  you  could  have  done  it  with  a  knife. 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  have  some  sheep  all  the  time  in  my  orchard  at  the  coast 
and,  outside  of  nibbling  a  few  branches  as  far  as  they  could  reach,  I  have  never 
lost  a  single  tree  from  rubbing.  I  don't  believe  in  the  theory  of  oil.  In  my 
district,  it  is  quite  common  for  people  to  keep  sheep  in  an  orchard,  and  I  have  seen 
very  little  nibbling  of  trees  except  one  year  when  we  had  a  very  heavy  snowfall. 

Mr.  Johnstone  :  I  may  say  I  kept  my  sheep  all  last  winter  in  the  orchard 
and  fed  them  all  the  good  hay  on  it,  and  certainly  they  never  touched  a  single 
tree. 

Hon.  Price  Ellison:  How  old  was  the  orchard? 

Mr.  Johnstone:  They  had  the  run  of  the  whole  place — 8  years  old  iand 
upwards.  This  year  they  have  taken  the  leaves  off  the  trees  but  did  not  touch 
the  bark. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  It  is  really  a  question  of  the  age  of  the  tree  as  to  what  damage 
is  actually  done.  Young  trees,  from  yearlings  up  to  5  or  6  years,  would  always 
be  in  danger,  but  when  they  are  eight  or  9  years  of  age,  they  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  resist  any  outward  injury  that  a  few  sheep  would  do.  I  think  it 
all  resolves  itself  on  the  age  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Mutch:  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  saddle  Mr.  Smith  with  any  of  the 
discussion  that  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  sheep.  Mr.  Smith's  argument  was 
the  advocacy  of  cows  for  the  fruit  growers,  and  I  don 't  think  there  is  a  place  on 
the  American  continent  where  Mr.  Smith's  address  can  be  applied  with  more 
direct  benefit  than  our  community  right  here.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  was  very 
pleased,  indeed,  to  hear  what  Mr.  Smith  has  had  to  say  on  the  subject  and  my 
only  regret  is  that  we  were  not  all  aware  that  Mr.  Smith  was  going  to  address 
us  on  this  subject,  so  that  we  could  have  had  all  the  fruit  growers  of  our  com- 
munity here  to  hear  that. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I  have  been  advocating  just  along  the  lines 
of  his  discussion,  but  without  any  of  the  knowledge  he  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject.  I  had  to  gather  as  I  went  along.  It  would  be  news  possibly  to 
many  of  the  men  in  this  hall,  that  the  majority  of  the  men  here  are  using  canned 
milk  and  canned  cream  and  case  eggs  purchased  in  the  cities,  in  preference  to 
growing  them,  simply  because  they  have  been  specialized  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  by  the  advocates  of  the  single-crop  orchard.  From  the  very  first  start 
of  the  settlement  of  Penticton,  the  whole  cry  has  been  fruit,  fruit,  fruit,  without 
any  of  the  sidelines  that  should  go  along  with  the  fruit  growing.  I  regret  that 
I  was  not  aware  before  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Smith's  address  so  that  I  could  have 
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gathered  every  man  in  the  community  who  is  interested  in  fruit  growing,  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  say.     I  would  like  very  much,  if  possible,  to  have  Mr.  Smith  give 
us — ^not  the  same  address,  because  I  don't  think  he  could — but,  a  similar  address, 
and  we  will  endeavour  to  get  so  many  of  our  local  people  here  to  hear  it  and  be 
benefited  by  it  as  we  possibly  can  do.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Smith  :  I  will  say  this,  any  time  you  want  to  get  a  crowd  together  here  or 
somewhere  else,  it  does  not  make  any  difference,  I  will  talk  five  minutes  or  five 
hours  on  the  subject.     (Laughter.) 

Chairman:  The  next  address  on  the  programme  is  by  Mr.  William  Young, 
Comptroller  of  Water  Rights,  British  Columbia  Government,  the  title  of  his 
address  being 


WATER  ADMINISTRATION   IN   BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, —  When  the  secretary 
of  your  Association  wrote  to  me  asking  that  I  give  this  paper,  he  asked  that  I 
confine  myself  to  twenty  minutes.  Now,  there  are  probably  a  dozen  aspects  of 
the  matter  that  would  take  all  of  that,  so  that  I  can  give  you  only  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  subject. 

Chairman:  The  programme  is  such  that  if  you  find  it  more  convenient, 
you  may  take  a  longer  time. 

Mr  Young:  As  the  province  has  developed  since  1900,  and  large  under- 
takings were  launched,  whether  in  irrigation  or  land,  development  of  power  or 
construction  of  waterworks,  it  became  more  and  more  obvious  that  administra- 
tion under  the  Water  Clauses  Act  of  1897  was  ineflfective. 

The  Water  Act  of  1909,  an  attempt  to  overcome  this  ineffectiveness  was 
good  so  far  as  it  went,  but  the  difficulties  that  arose  from  year  to  year  necessi- 
tated the  annual  amendment  until,  I  am  told  the  Water  Act  became  the  joke  of 
the  session.  Those,  however,  who  have  made  a  close  study  of  water  adminis- 
tration consider  the  amendments  of  1913  and  1914  of  far-reaching  importance, 
for  they  not  only  provide  that  which  the  Act  was  lacking  in,  namely,  adminis- 
trative machinery,  but  created  such  order  in  the  arrangement  that  now  the 
procedure  can  be  easily  followed. 

The  Act  of  1913  came  in  for  much  criticism,  a  great  deal  of  it  unmerited. 
Talk,  however,  is  cheap  and  the  opinions  expressed  would  fill  volumes.  Im- 
provement comes  only  through  experience,  and  the  Act  of  1914  as  it  stands  may 
be  said  to  represent  the  effort  of  not  only  experience  in  British  Columbia,  not 
only  the  experience  of  many  who  have  given  a  lifetime  to  water  administration 
in  America,  but  also  the  investigation  of  the  water  laws  of  the  Empire.  We  do 
not  claim  that  the  Act  is  now  perfect;  conditions  have  arisen  and  will  continue 
to  arise  that  will,  from  time  to  time  require  addition  and  possibly  amendment 
to  meet  them. 
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The  purposes  for  which  water  rights  may  be  acquired  are  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, as  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  Act,  and  if  you  will  read  through  the  Act 
you  will  find  that,  of  these,  three  purposes  stand  out  with  prominence: 

1.  Irrigation  by  individual,  community,  company,  municipality  or 
corporation. 

2.  Power. 

3.  Waterworks. 

Around  these  the  administrative  machinery  is  being  built,8uch  machinery 
being  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  remaining  purposes,  which  are  also  important. 
A  broad  distinction  in  purposes,  however,  may  be  said  to  exist;  purposes  that 
affect  the  public  interest  and  purposes  that  affect  the  individual.  In  the  light 
of  this  we  have  the  Water  Rights  Branch  in  a  process  of  organization  to  effective- 
ly administer  these  great  purposes  in  particular.  Beginning  March  1,  1913, 
each  step  taken  hscs  been  retained  but  it  will  require  time  to  complete  if  the  best 
results  are  to  obtain. 

Investigation  of  conditions  during  1912  showed  conclusively  that  before 
water  rights  throughout  the  province,  including  the  Railway  Belt,  could  be  ad- 
ministered with  any  satisfaction,  old  records,  of  which  there  were  about  8,000 
would  require  investigation  and  adjudication  thereon.  Although  a  Board  of 
Investigation  was  provided  under  the  Act  of  1909,  effective  work  was  not  ac- 
complished until  after  the  amendments  of  1913,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
amended  Railway  Belt  Water  Act  of  the  same  year.  If  any  success  has  resulted 
from  the  efforts  of  this  tribunal  during  the  last  two  seasons,  it  is  as  much  a«  any- 
thing due  to  the  fact  that  before  a  hearing  was  held,  the  board  was  in  possession 
of  engineers'  reports  and  maps  that  set  out  the  facts.  These  hearings  were  very 
different  from  those  formerly  held  without  such  information.  This  work  of 
making  reports  for  the  board  since  April  1,  1913,  has  taken  fully  nine-tenths  of 
the  time  of  our  district  engineers.  This  season  will  see  it  complete,  so  that  now 
our  staff  is  gradually  working  into  the  duties  of  administration  in  its  several 
phases.  Before  I  leave  this  matter  of  engineering  investigation,  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  it  means  the  preparation  of  8,000  plans  of  various  sizes,  of  which 
2,000  are  complete,  and  as  respects  the  season  of  1913,  out  of  a  budget  for  that 
year  of  $145,000,  an  expenditure  of  $90,000,  the  balance  $55,000,  less  a  surplus 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $2.75,  representing  cost  of  administration. 

Concurrent  with  the  time  the  board  was  reorganized  and  its  powers  enlarged 
by  the  amending  Act  of  1913,  the  oflSce  of  water  commissioner,  or  comptroller, 
was  confirmed  with  enlarged  powers  and  to  assist  him,  provision  was  made  for 
the  creation  of  districts  and  the  appointment  of  engineers  with  specific  powers. 

With  this  basis  established,  what  remained  then  was  a  system  for  adminis- 
tration that  would  be  efficient  and  at  the  same  time  effective.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  at  the  head  office  with  a  system  particularly  adapted 
for  the  business  of  administration.  District  offices  have  been  opened,  which 
with  the  specific  powers  conferred  on  district  engineers,  have  in  many  districts 
proven  of  assistance  to  water  applicants  and  users,  and  that  there  might  be 
uniformity  of  effort,  an  order  of  work  was  adopted  comprising  eight  different 
lines : — 
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Systematic  and  continuous  work  in  stream  gauging. 

Study  of  the  proper  duty  of  water. 

The  prevention  of  wasteful  use  of  water. 

Policing  of  streams. 

Economic  distribution  and  delivery  of  water. 

Inspecting  water  systems  to  determine  their  eflSciency  and  safety. 

Determination  of  storage  possibilities. 

Investigation  of  water  powers. 

As  already  stated,  practically  nine-tenths  of  the  time  of  the  district  engineers 
and  field  forces  have  been  taken  up  with  investigation  of  old  records  and  in  the 
circumstances  the  administration  of  water  under  the  several  heads  could  not  be 
carried  out  during  1913  in  the  manner  we  would  have  liked.  Now  that  this 
special  work  is  about  finished,  the  main  work  is  gradually  being  taken  up  and 
already  considerable  has  been  done  in  one  or  other   of  the  lines  mentioned. 

You  will  note  that  this  order  of  work  involves  the  three  great  purposes 
referred  to,  which  are  of  greater  or  less  importance  according  to  the  district. 
In  this  district  that  which  is  of  greatest  importance  is  irrigation,  although  other 
purposes  have  their  place. 

IRRIGATION. 

Administration  of  water  for  irrigation  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complicated. 
Prior  to  the  Act  of  1914  there  was  no  provision  that  would  enable  the  officers  to 
cope  with  conditions  that  existed,  and  in  the  circumstances  their  hands  were 
practically  tied.  The  Act  of  1914  included  new  sections  which  comprise  the 
basic  principles  that  make  administration  possible.     These  are  as  follows: — 

** Limiting  the  quantity  to  beneficial  use."  that  is  to  say:  the  quan- 
tity of  water  used  per  acre  shall  be  limited  to  such  quantity  as  experi- 
ence may  from  time  to  time  indicate  to  be  necessary  for  the  production 
of  crops  in  the  exercise  of  good  husbandry. 

''Rotation  in  use,"  when  a  number  of  water  users  may  arrange  a 
system  of  rotation  that  will  best  meet  the  requirements  of  growing  crops 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  an  economic  use  of  water. 

"Consideration  of  the  particular  crop  grown,"  a  provision  which 
opens  the  way  for  adjustment  that  is  in  the  interest  of  a  community  as 
a  whole. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  take  up  your  time  here  in  an  argument  on  what 
kind  of  crops  should  be  grown;  for  example  whether  a  man  should  grow  timothy 
and  attempt  a  second  crop,  or  grow  alfalfa  securing  several  crops  and  with 
greater  economy  of  water.  I  do  not  consider  myself  qualified  to  discuss  such 
an  important  subject,  but  as  respects  these  principles  and  their  administration, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  of  Sir  William  Willcock's  in  reference  to  control 
of  use  of  wat^r  in  the  prevention  of  deterioration  of  the  land,  as  follows: — 

''In  this  respect  the  Government  is  autocratic,  and  can  and  must 
enforce  the  regulations  devised  by  its  experienced  advisers.  It  need  not 
await  the  slow  education  of  the  great  body  of  water  users  before  adopt- 
ing those  practices  which  experience  has  shown  are  neceassry  for  the  gen- 
eral prosperity." 
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For  the  administration  of  these  principles,  the  powers  of  the  district  engineers 
were  enlarged  and  in  carrying  out  any  rotation  of  water,  they  may  arrange, 
when  necessary  for  the  appointment  of  water  bailiffs  whose  duties  and  authority 
are  clearly  set  out  in  the  Act  that  there  may  be  no  minunderstandings. 

Then  there  are  other  important  features  that  permit  of  effective  adminis- 
tration and  enable  organization  that  will  mean  not  only  development,  but 
co-operation  among  farmers:  These  are 

Water  users  communities  with  or  without  limited  liability. 
Mutual  water  companies. 
Public  irrigation  companies.  . 

Time  will  not  permit  of  reference  to  these,  other  than  to  state  that,  with 
those  basic  principles  that  make  administration  of  water  for  irrigation  possible, 
they  are  the  reply  of  the  Government  to  the  resolutions  passed  at  previous 
conventions  of  this  Association  held  in  British  Columbia. 


lOWER. 


The  administration  of  power;  This  purpose  and  its  administrative  require- 
ments has  received  quite  as  much  consideration  as  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
Recent  amendments  to  the  Act  in  this  respect  were  few,  but  of  great  importance. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  company  to  organize  with  the  minimum  of  capital 
permissible  in  the  Companies'  Act  for  an  undertaking  requiring  several  millions 
of  dollars  for  construction.  Administration  in  the  long  run  is  now  simplified 
by  making  it  impossible  for  a  speculative  element  to  secure  and  hold  a  valuable 
franchise,  and  since  the  purpose  of  *' Power"  is  governed  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  provide  not  only  for  construction  within  a  reasonable  time  but 
regulation  during  the  time  of  operation. 

The  chief  work  of  the  power  administration  begins  with  the  operation  period. 
For  the  present  the  determination  of  fees  to  be  charged  is  occupying  our  attention. 
Under  the  rules  and  regulations  they  may  be  based  on  reasonable  station  output. 
This  year  we  are  taking  this  as  the  average  daily  horse-power  arrived  at  from 
the  total  annual  output  in  kilowatt  hours  at  the  power-house  switchboard. 

Hydro-electric  power,  however,  is  a  specialty  and  we  will  in  due  course  have 
a  section  of  our  staff  devoting  its  whole  time  to  its  administration  and  study. 
As  respects  the  latter,  the  problem  that  is  of  economic  importance  is  *  Ho  what 
extent  should  the  Crown  become  interested.'*  We  have  the  example  of  the 
Ontario  Hydro-electric,  the  progress  of  which  we  must  follow,  analysing  reports 
and  criticisms  pro  and  con.  And  there  is  the  other  side,  the  principle  that  all 
public  utilities  as  natural  monopolies  be  placed  under  regulation  by  the  Crown. 

The  work  of  investigation  of  water-powers  will  include  all  streams  that 
promise  power,  be  they  small  or  large.  The  value  of  the  small  powers  cannot 
be  overestimated;  their  investigation  will  be  thorough  as  reliable  data  on  a 
small  power  which  may  mean  to  some  community  in  its  vicinity,  the  establish- 
ment  of   an   important   industry. 
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WATERWORKS. 

The  third  great  purpose  to  which  I  have  referred  as  being  of  public  interest 
is  waterworks.  There  are  some  here  who  have  lived  in  eastern  cities  and  came 
through  a  scourge  or  two  of  typhoid.  To  you  the  importance  of  proper  adminis- 
tration cannot  be  over-estimated.  Aside  from  the  general  oflBce  work  in  the 
issue  of  licenses,  we  have  kept  an  engineer  and  party  investigating  watersheds 
from  which  domestic  water  is  drawn  by  centres  of  population.  The  order  of 
work  is: 

Determination  of  drainage  area. 
Extent  of  run-oflf  or  systematic  stream  gauging. 
Timber  cruising  to  determine  how  much  is  merchantable  and  wheth- 
er or  not  the  timber  as  a  whole  is  a  factor  in  the  regulation  of  stream  flow. 
Alienated  timber. 

Alienated  land:  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  held. 
Other  rights  whether  water  or  mineral  and  the  use  to  which  such  are 
being  put. 

The  value  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  this  work  must  become  of 
greater  importance  from  year  to  year,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  an  active 
Provincial  Board  of  Health  there  should  be  available  for  the  various  centres  of 
population,  data  that  will  be  a  guide  in  securing  and  guarding  sources  of  pure 
domestic  water. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  referred  to  the  duties  of  the  district  engineers  as  covering  those 
great  purposes.  It  must  be  obvious  to  you  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them 
to  give  every  line  of  work  laid  down  the  attention  it  merits.  For  example,  take 
''duty  of  water,'*  a  work  that  will  demand  the  whole  time  of  one  man  who  must 
specialize  in  it.  It  is  not  the  intention  that  the  district  engineers  shall  be  relieved 
of  responsibility  here;  on  the  contrary  their  co-operation  is  essential.  Then 
again  there  is  special  work  arising  in  the  formation  of  irrigation  corporations, 
a  work  on  which  the  Board  of  Investigation  and  the  comptroller  and  staflf  have 
a  joint  responsibility  and  although  the  prospective  corporations  now  before  us 
are  being  dealt  with,  a  qualified  man  must  be  placed  in  charge  of  some  phases 
of  it.  The  administration  of  power  and  waterworks  require  similar  treatment, 
and  what  about  stream  gauging  ? 

When  the  province  took  over  from  the  Dominion  the  administration  of 
water  rights  in  the  Railway  Belt,  the  latter  decided  to  continue  on  with  its 
hydrographic  survey.  It  was  considered  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
province  if  it  could  co-operate  with  the  Dominion  along  lines  similar  to  those 
in  operation  in  the  United  States.  An  agreement  was  accordingly  arrived  at, 
and  so  we  have  the  British  Columbia  Hydrographers  who  are  now  gauging  all 
the  important  streams  south  of  the  Railway  Belt.  These  men  have  no  admin- 
istrative powers  in  respect  of  water  rights,  they  are  simply  observers  and  recorders 
of  stream  flow  and  run-oflf  from  year  to  year  over  periods  that  will  give  complete 
cycles  for  each  stream.     Our  district  engineers  are  to  an  extent  relieved  of  this 
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work,  except  in  sections  where  irrigation  is  practised  and  administration  directly 
depends  on  it. 

Now,  it  may  appear  to  some  that  since  the  procedure  in  acquiring  water 
rights  is  fixed  by  law,  officers  empowered  to  issue  and  administer  rules  and 
regulations  approved  of  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  for  carrying  out 
the  spirit,  intent,  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Act,  and  an  order  of  work  laid 
down,  all  that  is  expected  of  the  officials  is  that  they  carry  on  the  work  as  system- 
tized.  There  is,  however,  a  larger  sphere  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a 
vision  of  what  British  Columbia  might  be  if  its  population  was  four  million 
instead  of  400,000.  If  the  administration  of  water  rights  is  to  count  for  any- 
thing, the  requirements  of  the  diflferent  sections  of  the  country  must  be  anticip- 
ated. If  this  valley  is  to  develop,  hydrographic  and  topographic  surveys  are  as 
necessary  as  land  surveys.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  some  of  you  to  know  that 
within  two  years  there  will  be  a  complete  topographic  survey  of  this  valley  for  the 
determination  of  watersheds,  the  work  now  being  well  advanced.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  that  time  every  creek  in  the  valley  will  be  traversed  and  every  reservoir 
possibility  investigated,  stream  gauging  all  the  while  being  carried  on. 

Just  another  instance  of  the  importance  of  anticipation.  In  the  recent 
report  of  the  Agricultural  Commission  reference  is  made  to  well  drilling,  and  in 
all  probability  it  will  be  considered  when  Parliament  again  meets.  If  the 
problem  is  to  be  intelligently  dealt  with,  then  the  Honourable  the  Minister 
should  have  a  report  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  province. 
By  December  it  will  be  complete  and  will  comprise  an  analysis  of  the  attempt 
of  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  Railway  Belt  and  complete  information  of  some  200 
wells  in  the  Fraser  river  delta.  Also  general  information  of  how  this  work  is 
handled  in  other  countries  with  figures  of  costs  in  detail.  Well  drilling  means 
large  expenditure  of  money  and  for  that  reason,  if  any  policy  is  formulated  it 
must  be  upon  lines  that  will  ensure  the  greatest  success  possible. 

The  success  of  any  administration  depends  upon  the  principles  laid  down. 
In  the  case  of  water  rights,  a  knowledge  of  business,  engineering,  and  some 
branches  of  law  is  involved.  Because  of  this,  the  principles  enunciated  by  a 
recent  writer  particularly  apply.     These  are: 

Decision. 

Initiative. 

Preliminary  planning. 

Subordination  of  detail. 

Discipline,  and 

Concentration  to  secure  success. 

Notwithstanding  what  may  be  your  opinion  of  how  far  we  have  applied 
the  first  five  of  these,  we  have  lived  up  to  the  last  one  in  respect  to  the  old  records. 
As  already  stated  this  special  field  work  will  be  practically  completed  this  year. 
The  success  that  has  attended  the  Board  of  Investigation  in  its  adjudication  is 
encouraging.  Out  of  3,000  decisions  to  date,  but  three  appeals  have  been  made, 
and  two  of  these  are  now  in  default.  We  are  hopeful  this  measure  of  success 
will  continue,  and  as  respects  administration  a  beginning  has  been  made. 
(Applause.) 
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Chairman:  The  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

Within  the  last  few  minutes,  the  following  telegram  has  been  received: 

Ottawa,    Ont.,    August    17,    1914. 

Chairman,  Irrigation  Convention, 
Penticton,  B.C. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  Government  desire  to  express  cordial  wishes  for  a 
successful  convention.  Deeply  regret  that  the  grave  condition  of  public  affairs 
made  my  personal  attendance  at  comvention  inpossible. 

MARTIN   BURRELL. 

Chairman:  The  last  address  on  the  programme  this  afternoon  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  L.  O.  Armstrong,  Lecturer  on  Colonization.  Mr.  Armstrong  has 
given  over  350  lectures  on  colonization,  in  the  United  States,  during  the  last 
year. 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  feel  that  I  have 
to  speak  before  an  audience  this  afternoon  that  knows  very  much  more  about 
the  subject  than  I  do,  but  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  water  a  good  many  years 
ago.  First  in  the  Columbia  valley,  I  had  a  young  brother  there,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Windermere  country.  His  potato  field  looked  very  thirsty,  and 
so  I  said  to  them  one  day,"  Why  don 't  you  divert  that  creek  coming  down  there?  " 
and  they  did  with  rather  disastrous  results.  Fortunately  he  arrived  before  they 
were  drowned  out. 

I  feel  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  locomotive  engineer  who  was  called 
on  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Bishop  was  undertaking  a  very  important 
mission  in  the  slums  of  London,  and  he  determined  that  the  only  way  to  make  it 
successful  was  to  interest  the  people  of  the  slums  and  make  them  contribute 
towards  the  expense.  He  went  to  a  dock  labourer  and  said,  "What  will  you 
give  a  month?  You  ought  to  give  something.''  "Well,''  said  the  labourer, 
"you  are  doing  a  good  work.  I  will  give  you  two  and  six  and  give  up  tea  and 
sugar." 

The  bishop  was  very  pleased  indeed,  and  turned  to  the  dock  labourer's 
son,  a  locomotive  engineer,  and  said,  "John,  what  will  you  give?"  John  did 
not  think  there  was  much  fun  in  it,  but  he  pondered  a  moment  and  then 
said,  "Well,  I  will  give  you  tuppence,  and  I  will  give  up  the  salt  mackerel.  I 
don't  have  it  often  and  I  don't  like  it." 

I  feel  somewhat  in  that  position,  but  I  have  been  spending  three  interesting 
months  during  the  last  three  months,  all  more  or  less  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  water.  The  first  month  I  spent  in  Quebec  and,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  I 
discussed  irrigation  but  they  laughed  and  said  they  didn't  want  that  there.  At 
one  point  it  had  rained  a  little  in  May  and  had  afterwards  been  very  dry  and 
they  had  no  crops  to  speak  of.  A  meeting  was  called  and  I  contributed  this, — 
I  said,  "You  have  five  hundred  motor-boats  on  this  lake.     Supposing  you  started 
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some  of  them  to  pumping."  Most  of  them  laughed  at  the  idea,  but  two  or  three 
tried  it,  with  such  wonderful  results  that  I  expect  to  see  in  Quebec  irrigation  by 
pumping  when  necessary.  I  expect  you  know  that  province,  with  its  big  val- 
leys, the  Appalachians  on  the  south  and  the  Laurentians  on  the  north.  They 
can  irrigate  enormous  areas  and  after  this  year's  experience,  I  am  sure  they  will. 

Then  I  came  up  to  Ontario,  the  old  part  of  Ontario.  There  was  no  use 
talking  irrigation  there.  They  had  been  having  some  trouble  with  army  worms 
and  in  the  north  part  of  Ontario,  up  the  Ottawa  valley,  they  had  had  some 
drought  and  there  was  a  terrible  scarcity  of  hay. 

After  that,  I  came  to  Manitoba  and  Alberta,  and  I  have  been  travelling 
about  a  hundred  miles  a  day  all  through  Alberta,  in  motor  cars,  and  one  impres- 
sion I  brought  away  with  me  is  that  every  district  in  Canada  that  is  short  of 
hay  should  go  to  middle  and  northern  Alberta  and  gather  the  hay  that  is  grow- 
ing there.  It  is  going  to  waste  there  this  year.  I  see  they  are  proposing  to 
raise  food  for  the  Empire  by  sending  idle  people  on  the  land,  and  it  is  our  duty, 
who  are  not  fighting,  to  help  along  the  feeding  of  the  Empire;  and  that  is  one 
very  practical  way,  I  think,  to  save  the  hay. 

Among  the  interesting  experiences  during  the  summer,  I  was  reminded  of 
one  by  Mr.  Smith's  talk,  and  it  showed  me  the  folly  of  exaggerating.  I  was 
driving  from  Toronto  to  Montreal  when  I  saw  a  very  nice  young  fellow  on  the 
train.  He  was  very  anxious  to  be  on  time.  I  said,  "What's  the  matter?" 
He  said,  "My  old  father  and  mother  have  the  grippe  terrible  bad  and  I  have 
got  to  get  to  them  on  time  or  I  am  afraid  I  won't  find  them  alive."  I  said, 
"Don't  you  know  a  specific  for  the  grippe?"  He  said  "No."  I  said,  "Cana- 
dian Club  whisky  and  rock  candy."  And  I  got  him  ofif,  along  with  a  bottle  of 
whisky.  I  saw  him  two  weeks  afterwards  and  hesitated  a  little,  but  finally  I 
said,  "How  are  the  old  people  doing?"  He  said,  "They  have  been  tight  ever 
since."     (Laughter.)     That  gives  you  a  very  good  lesson  in  moderation. 

I  am  going  back  to  the  United  States,  and  here  I  want  to  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  our  colonization  has  been  a  splendid  one.  I  have  seen  the 
results.  During  a  trip  to  some  of  the  back  settlements,  the  American  farmer 
would  say,  "What's  the  news  of  the  war?"  I  told  them  that  Canada  was 
giving  a  million  bags  of  flour;  and  some  of  them  wanted  to  go  and  fight,  too. 
They  said  they  did  not  want  autocracy  anywhere  in  America,  and  they  have 
offered  not  only  flour  but  men.     (Applause.) 

I  have  had  a  most  interesting  time  in  making  moving  pictures  of  irrigated 
and  non-irrigated  bits  of  land,  and  the  result  is  convincing.  I  know  the  troubles 
and  the  arguments  against  irrigation,  but  I  have  seen  enough  results  to  make 
me  feel  sure  that  the  development  of  the  dry  parts  of  Canada  is  a  dead  sure  thing 
and  that  farming  anywhere  in  the  driest  parts  is  the  surest  kind  of  farming 
where  there  is  water,  and  it  is  intelligently  used. 

I  have  lectured  from  Maine  to  Santiago,  and  have  told  them  just  what  I 
wanted  to  and  I  have  never  had  an  insult  or  a  narrow-minded  objection.  I 
have  had  a  few  real  estate  men  object,  but  even  there  I  have  had  a  full  audience, 
and  an  audience  that  would  not  listen  to  objections;  that  speaks  splendidly. 
But  remember,  we  have  done  the  same  thing.  We  have  had  American  agents 
come  and  lecture  to  the  people  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  they  have  filled  up 
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Michigan  and  other  states  and  there  was  never  an  objection.  We  had  no  West 
then.  There  was  no  way  of  getting  into  the  Canadian  North- West,  and  in  that 
connection  I  am  reminded  of  W.  W.  Ogilvie.  He  said  that  his  father  was  a 
baker,  but  that  he  got  a  little  better  education  and  thought  it  would  be  fine  to 
be  a  clerk  in  Bruce  Mines.  So  he  went  up  there  and  had  a  very  hard  time. 
The  schooner  was  wrecked  and  they  had  to  go  all  that  winter  on  scrapings  of 
flour  which  they  mixed  with  bark.  So  he  made  up  his  mind  when  the  spring 
came,  that  the  flour  business  was  good  enough  for  him  and  he  gave  up  mining 
and  came  back  to  Montreal.  He  died,  as  you  know,  a  multi-millionaire,  and 
the  biggest  individual  flourmaker  in  the  world. 

Now  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  loyal,  and  that  I  believe  members 
of  my  family  have  fought  in  every  war  in  the  British  Empire,  but  we  cannot 
expect  all  our  immigrants  to  be  that  loyal,  because  they  were  not  brought  up 
that  way.  If  they  turn  out  to  be  good  citizens  and  do  things  quickly  and  well, 
what  more  can  we  expect.     (Hear,  hear.) 

I  remember  how  my  friends  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  laughed  at  me  and  said, 
many  years  ago,  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  ask  anybody  to  come  out  West,  and  I 
said,  what  about  the  valleys  of  British  Columbia  and  the  coast?  They  said  it 
was  no  good,  there  was  no  land  there.  Well;  I  persisted,  and  you  can  imagine 
the  interest  with  which  I  travelled  across  those  prairies  and  down  these  great 
valleys,  and  have  noted  the  wonderful  transformation  that  has  taken  place. 
It  makes  my  life  one  of  intense  interest,  and  in  noting  the  constant  development 
and  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  United  States,  it  makes  me  feel  more  active 
and  gives  me  more  enjoyment  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work  than  ever  before. 

Now,  I  dont'  want  to  be  vain-glorious  and  teach  conceit.  When  one  comes 
to  my  age  and  looks  back,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  personal  conceit  can  find 
any  place.  If  everybody  only  knew  us  as  we  are  how  little  room  there  would  be 
left  for  conceit,  but  there  is  also  something  to  be  ashamed  of  and  if  we  do  not 
all  do  our  best  to  make  this  country  what  it  ought  to  be,  then  we  may  have  that 
feeling  of  shame.  Let  everyone  of  us  contribute  towards  making  this  portion 
of  the  Empire  what  it  ought  to  be.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  I  will  announce  again  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions immediately  on  the  adjournment. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  programme  this  evening.  It  will  be 
just  as  printed  on  the  programme.  There  are  only  two  speakers,  and  both 
gentlemen  are  here,  and  I  can  assure  you  there  is  going  to  be  the  treat  of  the 
convention  this  evening,  and  we  want  a  good  attendance.  It  will  begin  promptly 
at  eight  o'clock  and  the  meeting  is  now  adjourned  until  that  time. 


MONDAY  EVENING   SESSION. 

Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen. — Before  beginning  our  programme,  will 
any  of  the  delegates  who  hold  standard  certificates  kindly  come  up  and  turn 
them  over.     We  need  about  ten  more  to  make  up  the  necessary  number. 
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It  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  introduce  the  first  speaker  of  the 
evening  to  a  Canadian  audience,  particularly  to  an  audience  in  Western  Canada. 
Doctor  Rutherford,  who  is  Superintendent  of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Industry 
for  the  Cana<lian  Pacific  Railway,  is  to  give  us  an  address  entitled: 

INTER-DEPENDENCE  OF  FARM  AND   CITY. 

Dr.  Rutherford:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  have  never 
attended  or  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  addressing  an  audience  in  the 
Okanagan  valley  before,  although  I  have  spoken  to  a  good  many  Canadian  audi- 
ences and  a  great  many  audiences  in  Western  Canada.  On  this  occasion,  when 
I  see  such  a  very  large  and  intelligent  audience,  and  particularly  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  fair  sex  present,  I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed.  In  fact,  I  feel  some- 
what mortified,  and  I  may  explain  the  use  of  that  word,  which  is  not  very 
frequently  heard  nowadays.  After  the  very  eloquent  addresses  we  have  had 
to-day,  I  feel  rather  like  the  old  servant  who  had  been  on  a  holiday  and  had 
made,  on  the  way  back,  a  sea  voyage  from  Stranraer  to  Glasgow,  a  hundred 
miles,  of  which  about  sixty  was  in  the  open  Firth.  After  she  got  home,  she  was 
asked  how  she  enjoyed  her  trip.  "Oh,''  she  said,  *^it  was  grand  altogether — a 
grand  trip,  except  that  sea  voyage.  There  was  an  awful  storm.  The  captain 
said  he  had  never  seen  such  a  storm  before.  We  were  all  verra  sick  and  I  was 
most  terrible  mortified.     I  was  never  so  mortified  in  my  life." 

"Well,  that  is  too  bad,  but  why  were  you  mortified?'' 

"Eh,  I  was  in  the  ladies'  cabin  and  I  was  terrible  mortified." 

"  Yes,  but  why?" 

"Well,  you  see,  ma'am,  there  were  a  lot  of  gran'  ladies,  and  I  was  terrible 
mortified." 

"And  can't  you  say  why  you  were  mortified?" 

"Well,  ma'am,  there  was  a  lot  o  gran'  ladies  and  they  had  been  eating  all 
kinds  of  gran'  things,  pies  and  cakes  and  puddings,  and  we  were  all  verra  sea- 
sick, and  I  hadna  a  thing  to  show  but  plain  parritch."     (Laughter.) 

Well,  I  feel  very  much  the  same.  After  the  eloquent  addresses  of  our  friend, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  a  number  of  others,  to  mention  which  would  perhaps  be  to  invite 
invidious  comparison,  I  feel  that  I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  "plain  parritch." 

There  is,  however,  no  subject  in  the  world  which  appeals  to  me  more 
strongly  than  the  one  which  forms  the  title  of  the  few  remarks  I  propose  to 
make  this  evening,  namely,  "The  Inter-dependence  of  Farm  and  City,"  the 
inter-dependence  of  the  rural  community  and  the  urban  community. 

We  have  recently  heard  much  of  the  Great  Illusion,  and  Norman  Angell  has 
certainly  set  forth  most  clearly  the  great  illusion  of  war.  There  is  no  question 
at  all  that  war  to-day  is  obsolete,  but  this  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is 
a  righteous  war — the  most  righteous  war  I  have  any  recollection  of — and  we 
trust  to  come  out  right  in  the  long  run.  (Applause.)  To  my  mind,  however, 
there  is  an  even  greater  illusion  and  that  is  in  regard  to  life  and  what  life  is  and 
to  what  life  owes  its  being  and  what  the  duties  of  life  are.  W^e  find  now  both  in 
the  old  world  and  in  this  great  new  world  of  ours,  an  overwhelming  tendency  on 
the  part  of  people,  particularly  young  people — although  it  is  not  confined  to 
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them,  there  are  a  great  many  people  old  enough  to  know  better  following  the 
lead  of  the  young  people — to  crowd  into  the  cities  and  away  from  the  land. 
Our  public  men  are  also  victims  of  this  illusion.  We  find  that  our  press,  our 
daily  press,  is,  to  an  enormous  extent,  subject  to  the  great  illusion;  the  illusion 
that  the  world  can  go  on,  can  live  or  move  or  have  its  being  independent  of  the 
land,  of  the  farm  and  of  the  farmer. 

When  one  considers  that  if  it  were  not  for  agriculture,  for  the  farmer,  and 
the  farms,  we  would  have  no  great  institutions;  no  great  railways;  no  banks; 
none  of  our  great  financial  organizations;  none  of  our  great  industrial  establish- 
ments; none  of  our  great  commercial  enterprises:  that  they  are  all  absolutelj' 
<lependent  on  the  farm  and  on  the  farmer,  and  how  people  are  forgetting  that 
great  fact — when  one  considers  the  inevitable  result  if  the  present  conditions 
continue,  then  the  unreality,  the  fictitious  nature  of  the  life  we  have  been  living, 
will  become  apparent.  I  speak  somewhat  feelingly,  because  I  happen  to  be 
living  in  a  city  which  is  a  marvel  in  its  way,  the  City  of  Calgary.  I  was  in 
Calgary  seven  years  ago  last  spring,  when  I  don't  think  there  was  a  foot  of  pave- 
ment in  the  whole  city.  There  were  no  paved  streets  and  they  had  just  started 
a  couple  of  motor  busses  to  accommodate  the  people  in  the  outskirts.  To-day, 
it  is  a  city  of  not  less  than  80,000  people;  a  most  modern  city,  with  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  of  paved  streets,  nearly  one  hundred  street  cars  in  full  commission; 
great  big  sky  scraper  buildings  on  corner  after  corner,  and  I  often  ask  my  fellow 
citizens  in  Calagry  what  it  is  all  about,  where  it  came  from  and  how  it  is  going 
to  stay,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  so  far  done  practically  nothing  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  interests  in  the  adjacent  country. 
All  through  the  Northwest  we  find  the  same  thing.  These  big  urban  commu- 
nities are  springing  up;  they  are  being  built  on  adventitious  capital;  on  borrowed 
money,  and  the  people  apparently  do  not  reaUze  that  unless  the  country  sur- 
rounding them  is  developed  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  their  existence 
cannot  continue. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  press,  and  on  the 
part  of  many  people  who  ought  to  know  better,  to  belittle  the  farming  profession. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  business  of  farming  is  the  business  of  the  world.  We 
in  Canada  are  very  fond,  in  our  immigration  literature  and  elsewhere,  of  boasting 
about  our  agricultural  pre-eminence,  and  yet  we  are  great  importers.  As  you 
have  just  heard,  British  Columbia  alone  has  imported  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of  foodstuffs.  When  I  used  to  live  in  Manitoba, 
I  was  often  surprised  at  some  of  the  farmers  living  there — but  these  were  not 
the  real  farmers,  they  were  grain  miners,  land  robbers,  gamblers,  dead  game 
sports — willing  to  stake  everything  on  the  turn  of  the  weather,  or  the  turn  of 
crop  and,  unfortunately,  occasionally — I  say  unfortunately  advisedly —  they 
succeeded.  I  used  to  see  these  so-called  farmers  without  any  milk  in  their 
tea,  unless  they  got  it  out  of  a  can;  buying  potatoes  from  the  grocers;  loaves 
of  bread  from  the  baker,  and  there  were  butchers'  wagons  going  all  round  the 
country  peddling  meat  to  these  practical  agriculturalists.  I  have  even  seen 
farmers  hauling  out  a  few  bales  of  hay  from  town  to  feed  their  horses  through 
seeding.  We  may  laugh  at  farmers  such  as  these  but  how  much  wiser  are  we 
as  a  nation.      The  individual  farmer  has  an  advantage  over  the  rest  of  us,  because 
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he  can  raise  almost  everything  that  constitutes  a  living  in  this  country,  whereas 
the  man  in  the  city  has  to  find  the  money  to  pay  for  these  things,  but  before  we 
laugh  too  heartily  at  the  individual  farmer  who  buys  condensed  milk,  baker's 
bread,  vegetables,  butter,  meat  and  hay,  we  had  better  take  one  good  look 
at  ourselves  as  a  nation  and  as  a  country. 

We  are  importing  to-day  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  enormous 
quantities  of  mutton.  For  a  long  time  it  came  in  on  the  Pacific  coast  only, 
but  for  nearly  three  years  now,  that  mutton  has  been  coming  in  by  the  eastern 
coast  as  well  —  from  St.  John  in  winter  and  Montreal  in  summer  —  and  travelling 
westward  until  the  mutton  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  mutton  from  the  Pacific 
have  met  midway  on  the  prairies.  We  have  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  of  good 
sheep  pasture.  Mr.  Armstrong  pointed  out  what  a  pity  it  was,  or  rather  what 
a  sin  it  was,  that  the  good  grass  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Province  of  Alberta 
should  grow  up  and  wither  when  it  might  be  made  use  of  as  provender  for  the 
horses,  so  that  we  could  ship  the  hay  grown  in  the  eastern  provinces  to  the  seat 
of  war.  We  have  millions  of  acres  of  good  sheep  land,  the  grass  on  which 
goes  to  waste  annually.  We  have  in  this  great  agricultural  country  of  ours, 
two  million  sheep  —  two  million  sheep!  The  Republic  to  the  south  has  fifty- 
two  million;  the  good  little  old  British  Islands  have  thirty-four  million;  Argen- 
tina has  thirty-eight  to  forty  million  and  Australia  one  hundred  and  ten.  At 
the  present  time,  we  in  Candida,  have  two  million  sheep  and  we  are  buying  from 
Australia,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  and  also  bringing  in  large  quantities 
of  live  sheep  and  dressed  mutton  from  the  Pacific  Coast  states  to  the  south. 
Last  year  and  the  year  before  sheep  were  coming  into  Toronto,  going  from 
Wyoming  to  Chicago  and  thence  to  Toronto,  to  Cobalt  and  Ottawa,  down  to 
North  Sydney  and  Cape  Breton  and  being  shipped  from  there  to  Newfoundland. 
Not  only  that,  but  we  can  go  out  right  here,  I  mav  be  wrong;  you  may  not  be 
as  far  advanced  as  other  communities;  but  I  venture  to  say  we  can  go  out  here 
in  this  town,  and  go  into  one  of  your  shops  and  find  a  large  yellow  tin,  labeled 
''Fray  Bentos,'*  containing  corned  beef,  and  very  good  corned  beef  too.  This 
beef  is  put  up  either  in  Argentina  or  in  Uruguay  and  shipped  from  the  River 
Plata  across  to  England  and  back  to  Montreal,  or  it  comes  from  England  round 
the  Horn  to  Vancouver.  It  is  shipped  by  rail  into  the  prairie  country  from 
Montreal,  and  is  sold  to  us  in  the  great  beef  producing  country  of  Alberta;  this 
beef  has  made  the  voyage  from  South  America  to  Europe  and  back  again  and 
three  parts  across  this  continent.  Evidently  when  we  consider  our  position  as  a 
nation  we  have  not  very  much  to  say  about  the  farmer  who  buys  condensed 
milk  and  baled  hay. 

Now,  I  am  not  telling  you  this  to  amuse  you ;  I  think  it  highly  discreditable 
that  in  the  face  of  such  conditions  a  great  country  like  this  should,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  have  been  busy  building  up  urban  communities  at  the  behest  of  the 
real  estate  man  and  borrowing  money  all  over  the  world.  Mutton  from  Austra- 
lia, butter  from  New  Zealand,  beef  from  South  America,  eggs  from  China; 
isn't  it  fine.  What  a  reputation  to  enjoy!  We  build  up  our  cities  and  draw 
our  young  people  by  the  attractions  of  the  electric  lights  and  the  ''movies"  away 
from  the  farm;  and  they  walk  mincing  along  the  street,  and  if  they  see  a  fellow 
with  a  homespun  shirt  and  overalls,  they  turn  up  their  noses  and  say  he  is  a 
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hayseed.  (Laughter.)  We  are  going  very  fast  in  this  country,  but  we  are 
going  a  little  too  fast.  One  must  take  time  to  think.  We  must  get  down  to 
brass  tacks  (applause)  and  realize  where  we  are  at. 

Now,  you  may  say,  what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  the  inter-dependence  of 
the  farm  and  the  city.  Well,  the  sooner  the  business  men  of  the  cities  wake  up 
to  their  responsibilities  in  this  connection,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  There 
is  not  a  town  or  community  in  Canada  which  should  not  be  putting  its  best 
brains  into  the  solution  of  this  great  problem.  There  is  not  a  city  council  or 
board  of  trade  in  the  whole  Dominion  that  ought  not  to  be  giving  the  most 
careful  consideration  to  this  matter.  We  are  waking  up  though  but  very 
slowly  in  the  prairie  country.  We  have  several  communities  going  now.  North 
Battleford,  for  instance,  has  established  the  North  Battleford  Live  Stock  Com- 
pany. The  city  of  Lethbridge  is  doing  some  aggressive  work,  and  the  city  of 
Canora,  in  northeastern  Saskatchewan,  is  following  on  the  same  lines.  The 
city  of  Calgary  is  also  becoming  alive  to  its  duty  in  this  connection.  When  we 
consider  that  farmers  last  year,  were  getting  seven  to  seven  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound  for  live  hogs  in  the  Calgary  market,  while  the  price  of  hogs  in  Toronto 
and  Montreal  was  from  $10.40  to  $11  a  hundred,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the 
wholesale  price  of  bacon  and  hams  in  Montreal  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
cents,  and  the  wholesale  price  of  bacon  and  hams  in  Calgary  from  twenty-three 
to  twenty-six,  the  need  for  intelligent  action,  there  or  elsewhere,  must  be  ad- 
mitted. 

It  was  mentioned  to-day  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  farmers  to  get  into 
financial  difficulties  through  misapprehension  —  I  want  to  put  that  as  mildly 
as  I  can  —  through  misapprehension  of  the  possibilities  of  the  district  in  which 
they  decide  to  settle  and  invest  their  little  all.  If  some  reports  were  true,  it 
might  be  said  that  it  was  through  misrepresentation,  but  I  want  to  be  fair  and 
mild,  so  we  will  say  it  is  through  misapprehension.  They  get  into  one  line  of 
farming,  one  line  of  production.  On  the  plains  it  has  been  growing  wheat, 
while  here  it  is  fruit,  and  they  find  themselves  in  difficulties  through  not  getting 
the  returns  from  the  one  line  of  farming  they  have  been  induced  to  believe  that 
they  would;  and  right  there  is  where  the  city  can  do  a  very  great  deal  to  help 
the  farmer  out.  To  give  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  into  which  people  get 
by  sticking  too  closely  to  one  line  of  farming,  I  may  just  cite  a  statement  made 
by  Professor  Worst,  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  a  year  ago  last 
January  before  the  Tri-state  grain  growers'  congress  held  in  Grand  Forks.  The 
United  States  Government,  after  a  very  careful  research  extending  over  many 
years,  has  ascertained  that  the  average  cost  of  growing  a  bushel  of  wheat  is 
58  cents.  In  Saskatchewan,  I  think,  a  special  commission  placed  the  sum  at  55 
cents.  I  suppose  on  account  of  the  land  being  newer  and  the  yield  correspond- 
ingly greater.  Anyhow,  there  is  not  much  difference.  Now,  Professor  Worst 
figures  that  a  20  bushel  to  the  acre  crop  means  the  extraction  of  463^  cents  per 
bushel  from  the  soil  in  fertilizer.  Add  that  to  the  58  cents  and  you  get  $1,043^ 
which  that  bushel  of  wheat  has  cost  the  farmer,  because  463^  cents  is  capital 
invested  in  that  bushel  of  wheat.  Now,  if  that  is  sold  for  60  or  70  cents  a  bushel, 
you  can  easily  see  that  it  is  going  to  take  the  country  a  long  time  to  get  rich  at 
tha€  rate.     Fruit  trees,  possibly,  don't  exhaust  the  soil  so  rapidly,  but  I  entirely 
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agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  any  farmer  in  any  country  has  got  to  go  in  for  diversi- 
fied farming,  and  so  conserve  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  fertility  of  his  soil. 
He  must  provide  from  his  land,  as  far  as  its  potentialities  will  warrant,  every- 
thing he  requires  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  when  he  has  done  that,  he  is  a 
long  way  ahead  of  the  game,  and  is  in  a  position  to  go  forward  and  by  the  intelli- 
gent disposal  of  his  surplus  products,  do  much  good  both  for  himself  and  the 
country  in  which  he  lives. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  North  Battleford  and  Lethbridge  and  Canora;  these 
cities  have  realized  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  have  made  arrangements  with 
one  of  the  leading  Canadian  banks  whereby  they  can  and  do  supply  selected 
farmers  with  live  stock  on  easy  terms  of  paj'^ment,  and  the  scheme  is  working 
very  well  and  doing  a  very  great  deal  of  good.  Every  community  in  the  country' 
ought  seriously  to  consider  the  inauguration  of  co-operative  action  between  the 
city  and  the  country,  the  farmer  and  the  town,  because  it  is  wonderful  what  can 
be  done  in  that  way.  I  am  not  here  to  advertise  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  which  is  my  employer,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  briefly  what  we  are  doing. 
Within  a  little  over  two  years  we  have  bought  for  cash  over  six  thousand  head 
of  cows  and  heifers,  and  a  large  number  of  hogs,  and  have  supplied  these  to 
settlers  on  the  Company's  land  on  long  and  easy  terms  of  credit.  We  are  doing 
what  we  can  and  the  work  is  going  bravely  on.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  effort,  as  well  as  close  observation  and  careful  watching.  We  cannot  be  as 
careful  in  our  selections  as  these  organizations  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  the 
results  are  very  encouraging  and  the  amount  of  money  in  the  shape  of  interest 
and  payments  on  principal  which  from  time  to  time  keeps  coming  into  my 
office  is  surprising.  I  know  that  many  farmers  who  two  years  ago  were  in  very 
unpleasant  and  distressed  circumstances,  are  now  finding  their  feet  and  getting 
along  exceedingly  well.  Their  children  are  better  dressed  and  the  mothers  are 
better  dressed  and  much  happier  looking  and,  in  some  cases,  even  the  fathers 
are  less  grouchy  than  before  the  campaign  was  inaugurated.     (Laughter.) 

It  is  not  only  financial  assistance  that  can  be  given  by  the  city  to  the  country. 
The  city  of  Lethbridge  is  a  very  enterprising  place.  If  the  finances  of  the  city 
of  Lethbridge  were  commensurate  with  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  cities  on  earth  —  I  don't  know  but  what  it  is 
anyhow.  They  have  organized  what  they  call  the  "Country  Cousins''  section 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  every  farmer  in  the  district  is  made  to  feel  that  he 
is  welcome  to  the  meetings,  and  if  the  members  of  the  board  can  give  any  advice 
or  assist  the  farmer  in  any  way,  they  are  only  too  glad  to  do  it.  They  are 
breaking  down  the  fence  between  the  farmer  and  the  city  man,  and  that  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  We  want  to  give  the  farmer  in  every  case  where  it  is  possible 
and  where  he  is  willing  to  accept  it,  the  benefit  of  the  experience,  the  financial, 
the  business  knowledge,  which  the  city  man  possesses;  at  least,  which  many 
possess.  There  are  some  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule,  but  in  every  commu- 
nity there  are  men  who  have  the  knowledge  of  business  which  the  farmer,  from 
his  environment  and  training,  is  not  as  a  rule  expected  to  have,  and  all  these 
things  can  be  worked  out. 

Take  co-operation:  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Canadian  farmer  know 
that  he  is  not  a  very  good  co-operator.     He  is  a  poor  hand  at  co-operation.     It 
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is  true  we  have  in  eastern  Canada  some  very  fair  co-operative  organizations; 
the  creameries  and  cheese  factories  have  been  as  a  general  rule  successful.  The 
co-operative  packing  houses,  however,  were  a  failure.  The  farmer  could  not 
stand  the  temptation  of  the  combine  when  it  offered  a  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  half 
more  than  his  own  packing-house  could  ofifer,  and  in  that  way  the  big  combines 
soon  cut  them  out  of  the  way.  It  is  astonishing  what  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  co-operation.  A  great  many  business  men  are  afraid  of  that  word.  They 
say,  **We  don't  want  it,  we  want  the  farmer's  trade  in  the  ordinary  way,''  but 
they  should  realize  that  if  co-operation  will  make  the  farmer  prosperous,  the 
very  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  help  the  farmer  to  co-operate,  because  their 
own  prosperity  depends  on  his.  Co-operation  is  spreading  all  over  the  world. 
Co-operative  credit  in  Germany  and  in  many  other  countries  has  made  tremen- 
dous advances.  The  German  peasantry  save  very  large  sums  of  money  and 
develop  their  resources  in  a  most  remarkable  way;  the  same  is  true  of  Italy 
and  of  France;  but  perhaps  the  Scandinavians  and  particularly  the  Danish, 
are  the  best  co-operators  of  all.  Even  Ireland,  rather  strangely,  is  making  a 
great  success  of  co-operation  in  several  important  districts  under  the  policy 
introduced  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  so  ably  carried  on  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Education  at  Dublin.  In  Denmark,  co-operation 
in  a  great  many  lines  of  agricultural  work  has  almost  reached  a  state  of  perfection. 
Denmark  is  far  in  advance  of  other  countries  in  the  breeding  and  distribution 
of  stock,  in  feeding  and  marketing,  and  the  Danes  do  a  tremendous  business  in 
bacon,  hams  and  butter,  all  on  co-operative  lines.  When  one  bears  in  mind 
that  Denmark  is  a  small  country  with  a  rather  unfavourable  climate,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  has  the  largest  agricultural  trade  in  proportion  to  its  size 
and  population  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  total  exports  are  about  one 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  of  which  approximately  ninety  millions  consist 
of  agricultural  products,  and  in  these  lines  the  Danes  are  our  closest  and  keenest 
competitors  in  the  London  market.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  other 
country  to  seriously  compete  in  class  and  quality  with  Danish  bacon  and  it  is 
the  same  with  butter  and  eggs  and  many  other  similar  products. 

To  show  what  can  be  done :  co-operation  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth 
there;  in  1888  they  had  one  pork  factory  which  handled  twenty-three  thousand 
hogs;  and  twenty  years  later  in  1908  they  had  thirty-four  factories  handling 
over  a  million  and  a  half  of  hogs  bred  on  the  best  lines  and  in  the  most  intelligent 
way;  fed  in  the  most  intelligent,  economical  and  effective  manner;  and  marketed 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions;  and  when  they  are  put  on  the  market, 
the  farmer  gets  the  profits.  I  know  a  Dane  now  in  Alberta,  a  very  good  man, 
getting  rich  where  other  people  are  getting  poor.  You  know  one  finds  all  through 
the  Canadian  West,  and  I  am  willing  to  risk  the  statement  that  the  same  condi- 
tions prevail  here,  that  two  men  may  be  sitting  down  on  adjoining  parcels  of 
land,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  financial  and  otherwise,  equal  in  every 
respect,  and  yet  one  man  steadily  gets  rich  and  the  other  man  as  steadily  gets 
poor.  Have  you  not  got  that  condition  here?  Yes.  I  thought  so.  You  have 
never  been  anywhere  where  they  did  not  have  it,  and  this  Dane  in  Alberta  is 
one  of  those  'vho  are  getting  rich.  He  has  grasped  the  great  point,  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  establish  a  home.     Like  the  old  Scriptural  text,  if  a  man 
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establishes  a  home,  he  is  not  very  long  getting  the  other  things  about  him  — 
''Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
I  will  just  give  one  illustration,  and  the  ladies  will  pardon  my  plain  speech,  but 
there  was  a  sow  and  this  man  owned  it,  and  she  was  a  very  good  sow  in  some 
respects  but  not  in  all,  for  she  killed  her  pigs,  a  most  reprehensible  thing  to  do, 
and  the  man  decided  that  she  would  not  be  profitable  to  keep  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  so  he  fattened  her  and  eventually  was  offered  a  price  of  $15  for  her. 
But  he  sold  her  for  nearly  $75.  He  killed  that  sow  himself,  dressed  it  himself 
and  made  use  of  every  little  bit  that  it  was  possible  to  use,  and  he  cured  the 
bacon  and  cured  the  hams,  and  he  sold  them  to  a  railway  contractor  for  his  men 
to  eat,  and  cleaned  up  exactly  $73.75  for  the  sow  for  which  he  had  been  offered 
$15.  There  is  only  one  little  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  use  of 
intelligent  methods  in  farming. 

If  we  want  to  improve  existing  conditions,  we  must  get  our  city  men  to 
take  a  real  live  interest  in  the  farm  and  in  the  farmers;  to  help  them  along  and 
assist  with  advice;  to  make  financial  arrangements  for  them  when  they  are  in  a 
tight  place,  provided  they  are  the  kind  of  men  to  appreciate  it  and  redeem 
themselves  later;  and  then  we  will  be  doing  a  very  great  work.  We  will  be 
doing  something  to  relieve  us  as  a  nation  from  the  disgrace  of  neglecting  the 
one  great  source  of  wealth,  the  great  source  of  livelihood,  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world  —  agriculture.  You  know  what  the  King  of  Brobdingnag  said  to 
Gulliver:  "Whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  corn  or  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  man- 
kind and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country  than  the  whole  race  of  poli- 
ticians put  together."     (Applause.) 

I  know  this  has  been  rather  a  dry  discourse,  but  I  warned  you  carefully 
that  I  had  only  the  plainest  of  "parritch"  to  offer  and  I  have  done  my  best  in 
the  time  available  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  this  great  question.  I  think 
we  all  ought  to  get  together  the  men  and  women  living  in  our  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  men  and  women  living  on  our  farms,  that  we  had  better  look  a  little 
more  closely  into  where  the  money  comes  from,  where  the  sources  of  national, 
individual  and  community  wealth  are,  and  what  they  are;  in  every  case,  you 
will  get  back  to  the  soil  wherever  the  trails  may  appear  to  lead.  We  have  in 
Canada,  particularly  in  Western  Canada,  far  too  many  of  these  newly  rich  people, 
the  lately  risens.  They  are  very  wealthy  in  their  minds,  many  of  them,  and 
have  fine  motor  cars,  and  put  on  lots  of  style  in  the  matter  of  dress.  In  fact 
the  foolish  extravagance  of  life  to-day  is  very  painful  and  very  ridiculous  at  the 
same  time.  Our  people  should  do  much  more  thinking  than  they  have  been 
doing  in  the  last  few  years.  Any  amount  of  adventitious  capital  has  been 
rolling  into  the  country;  money  has  been  got  in  every  possible  way  it  could  be 
got  and  on  all  sorts  of  security.  It  is  true  we  have  shared  in  the  financial 
depression  which  was  world  wide  and  no  doubt  the  war  was  casting  its  shadow 
before,  but  apart  entirely  from  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  been  most 
extravagant  and  prodigal  in  our  expenditure.  We  have  simply  been  blowing 
money  in,  spending  it  right  and  left  like,  as  the  old  adage  says,  drunken  sailors. 
But,  there  is  always  a  day  of  reckoning.  In  London  and  in  all  the  other  great 
financial  markets  of  the  world,  the  fact  that  we  have  been  over-exploiting  our 
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natural  resources  is  well  known  and  thoroughly  understood.  The  greatest 
curse  this  country  ever  had  was  the  horde  of  human  locusts  calling  themselves 
real  estate  men,  a  most  unhappy  and  inappropriate  designation,  who  swarmed 
all  over  the  country  and  put  false  and  mistaken  values  on  the  land  and  every- 
thing else  in  sight  or  in  many  cases  invisible.  (Applause.)  If  I  have  done  no 
more  to-night  than  make  half  a  dozen  people  put  on  their  thinking  caps,  I  will 
feel  satisfied  that  my  little  effort  has  not  been  in  vain.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  attention.  I  know  the  subject  has  been  a 
dry  one  and  I  apologize  for  it  in  that  sense,  but  I  do  not  apologize  a  bit  for 
telling  you  the  plain  truth.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  :  For  the  benefit  of  fruit  growers  who  are  anxious  to  hear  Mr. 
Whistler,  who  is  to  talk  on  fruit  growing,  and  the  care  of  apples,  I  may  say  that 
he  arrived  to-night  and  will  address  the  convention  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
two  o'clock,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  has  been  set  aside  for  his  address  and  the 
subsequent  discussion.  Deferring  to  the  wishes  of  the  delegates,  the  executive 
have  arranged  with  Mr.  Smith  to  again  address  the  meeting  at  11.45  to-morrow 
morning.     (Applause.)     We  are  now  going  to  be  favoured  with 

AN    ILLUSTRATED    TALK    ON   THE    ORCHARDS    IRRIGATION 

METHODS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
by  Mr.  Frank  Adams,  in  charge  of  Irrigation  Investigations,  University  of 
California. 

Professor  Adams: 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — The  paper  your  oflRcers  have  been 
kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  present  will  be  confined  to  describing  and  illustrating 
California  orchard  irrigation  methods  from  the  practical  standpoint  of  the  irriga- 
tor. I  shall  endeavour  to  do  this  by  reference  to  several  important  and  typical 
sections.  Possibly  much  that  is  in  my  paper  will  not  be  new  to  many  of  you. 
Possibly  you  will  find  that  California  orchard  irrigation  methods  are  not  far 
different  from,  or  far  in  advance  of,  those  you  are  using.  However,  if  the  latter 
suggestion  expresses  the  fact,  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  find  out  from  the 
description  given  by  my  paper  and  the  accompanying  pictures  that  an  older 
irrigated  section  much  more  experienced  in  orchard  growing  than  you  have  yet 
had  opportunity  to  become  has  not  far  out-distanced  you  in  the  art  of  applying 
water  to  fields. 

PRACTICE  IN  THE  SIERRA  FOOTHCLLS. 

The  Sierra  foot-hills  of  California  extend  over  a  north  and  south  distance 
of  400  miles  and  from  the  higher  east-side  plains  of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys  to  elevations  of  2,500  or  3,000  feet.  Topographically  the  cultivable  areas 
vary  from  gently  sloping,  as  near  Porterville,  near  the  southern  end  of  San  Joaquin 
valley,  to  steep  and  rolling  as  about  Auburn  and  Newcastle,  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Central  Pacific,  north  of  Sacramento.  At  Porterville  the  mean  annual  rain- 
fall approximates  10  inches;  at  Nevado  City,  50  miles  northeast  of  Sacramento, 
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with  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet,  it  is  about  55  inches.  Along  the  lower  foot-hills 
and  higher  valley  plains,  citrus  fruits  predominate,  with  increasing  areas  of  olives, 
while  deciduous  fruits,  chiefly  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  and  pears  are  grown 
in  the  sections  of  slightly  higher  elevation.  Above  these,  apples  are  coming  to 
be  planted  in  increasing  numbers. 

Excepting  in  the  sections  of  lower  elevation  where  much  water  is  pumped 
from  wells  and  raised  50  or  60  to  150  or  200  and,  in  rare  instances  400  feet,  water 
for  irrigating  the  foot-hill  orchards  is  generally  carried  in  ditches  and  pipelines 
that  were  constructed  in  connection  with  mining  development  40  or  50  years 
ago,  and  in  recent  years  rehabilitated  for  irrigation  and  power.  From  these  it 
is  taken  to  the  highest  points  of  the  orchards  in  ditches  and  flumes  and  pipes, 
much  as  in  the  orchard  districts  of  British  Columbia,  in  the  main  deciduous 
centre  about  Auburn,  Newcaste  and  Penryn  in  Glacer  county,  delivery  is 
made  to  the  orchards  in  small  streams  flowing  continuously  from  May  to 
October,  and  such  other  portions  of  the  year  as  irrigators  may  call  for 
it.  One  miner's  inch,  equivalent  there  to  11}  gallons  per  minute,  or  one- 
fortieth  cubic  foot  per  second,  serves  from  5  to  8  or  9  acres,  and  costs  irrigators 
$45  per  year,  or  from  $5  to  $9. per  acre.  An  average  expenditure  for  distributing 
pipelines  and  flumes  on  the  farms  is  about  $10  per  acre. 

On  all  of  the  orchards  of  this  foot-hill  section,  applying  water  in  furrows 
is  the  only  feasible  procedure. 

Head  laterals  are  almost  invariably  only  furrows  ploughed  or  slight  grades 
around  the  upper  edges  of  the  fields  or  down  ridges,  in  the  latter  case  erosion 
sometimes  being  checked  by  frequent  slight  drops  protected  by  sacks  or  other 
durable  material. 

When  water  is  carried  down  such  excessive  slopes  that  furrow  head  ditches, 
even  when  thus  protected,  are  not  feasible,  ordinary  V  troughs  made  of  1-inch  by 
6-inch  redwood  are  substituted,  and  water  is  taken  out  to  the  furrows  through 
^-inch  or  |-inch  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  troughs. 

The  furrows  leading  from  the  head  laterals  are  run  in  numerous  different 
ways  according  to  soil,  topography,  and  personal  preference  of  the  irrigator. 

Sometimes  they  are  carried  directly  down  the  main  slope,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  tree  row.  If  the  slope  is  considerable  and  the  soil  takes  water  slowly, 
ofif-sets  are  made  in  the  furrows  just  above  the  trees  in  one  furrow  and  just  below 
them  in  another,  or  the  single  furrows  used  may  be  carried  in  semi-circles  around 
the  trees.  Another  variation  is  to  scoop  out  a  pocket  one  foot  or  so  in  diameter 
just  above  each  tree  this  being  kept  full  of  water  from  the  furrows  during  irriga- 
tion. Still  another  way  when  running  the  furrows  with  the  slope  is  to  zigzag 
them  on  gentle  curves,  although  this  plan  is  usually  only  followed  where  the 
slopes  are  relatively  low  and  even. 

As  a  rule  in  the  main  deciduous  fruit  sections  of  the  Sierra  foot-hills  not 
more  than  one  or  two  furrows  are  used  when  the  water  is  distributed  down  the 
main  slopes,  and  it  is  not  over  gratifying  to  say  that  in  these  sections  the  furrows 
plowed  out  in  the  spring  are  generally  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  throughout 
the  season  and  until  plowing  and  cultivating  time  in  the  following  winter  and 
spring.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  most  cases  the  use  of  only  one  or  two  furrows  for 
each  tree  row  is  not  good  practice  where  the  furrows  are  carried  directly  down 
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steep  slopes.  Experiments  made  in  southern  California  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Irrigation  investigatibns  have  shown  that  lateral  percolation  is  much  less 
rapid  than  downward  percolation  unless  the  downward  percolation  is  arrested 
by  an  impervious  subsoil.  The  same  fact  was  recently  observed  in  the  Fair 
Oaks  section  of  the  Sierra  foot-hills  where,  after  running  in  furrows  for  nearly  a 
week,  water  had  not  percolated  far  enough  from  the  two  furrows  to  enable  a  sharp 
steel  rod  to  be  forced  more  than  3  or  4  inches  into  the  soil  3  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  furrows,  whereas  the  rod  was  very  easily  extended  into  the  ground  a  full  3 
feet  directly  under  the  furrows.  Where  furrows  are  run  across  the  steeper  slopes 
in  the  foot-hill  belt  about  Auburn,  Newcastle  and  Penryn,  they  are  now  running 
less  this  way  than  formerly,  three  or  four  furrows  are  quite  usual,  but  if  the  land 
is  locally  very  uneven  these  must  be  made  quite  steep  and  then  be  carefully 
protected  from  gopher  and  mole  holes  or  other  conditions  that  lead  to  breaks 
and  resulting  erosion  which  may  be  very  hurtful. 

Where  a  considerable  stream — say  6  or  7  miner's  inches — is  being  carried 
down  a  ridge,  a  single  deep  furrow  zig-zagged  on  a  low  grade  back  and  forth 
between  three  or  four  tree  rows  is  found  to  be  effective,  not  only  in  well  irrigating 
the  ridge,  but  also  in  carrying  water  to  smaller  furrows  leading  on  both  sides 
from   the   larger   zig-zagged  furrow. 

How  long  to  make  furrows,  how  much  water  to  run  in  each,  and  how  long  it 
should  be  allowed  to  flow  are  all  of  course  equally  important  with  the  number 
of  furrows  run  in  accomplishing  satisfactory  wetting. 

In  the  Sierra  foot-hill  belt,  the  length  of  furrows  generally  does  not  exceed 
300  or  400  feet,  because,  excepting  down  near  the  plains,  even  slopes  are  seldom 
continuous  for  greater  distances  than  these.  The  rule  followed  by  the  best 
irrigators  is  to  make  furrows  no  longer  than  the  desired  stream  will  flow  through 
in  a  few  hours.  Sometimes  as  much  as  twelve  hours  is  required  to  get  a  very 
small  stream  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the  furrows,  but  so  much  time 
is  obviously  excessive  and  is  bound  to  result  in  deeper  irrigation  at  the  upper 
side  of  the  field  than  at  the  lower  side. 

The  size  of  the  stream  varies  with  different  irrigators  and  on  different  slopes 
and  soils  from  one-tenth  miner's  inch — a  little  ovet  one  gallon  per  minute — 
to  several  inches.  The  division  of  10  miner's  inches  among  75  to  90  or  100 
furrows  200  to  300  feet  long,  with  water  running  twenty-four  hours  in  each 
furrow,  which  was  recently  noted  on  a  profitable  foot-hill  orchard  near  Auburn, 
is  typical  of  practice  in  this  section.  In  this  case  the  full  daytime  was  required 
by  the  irrigator  to  get  the  water  through  the  furrows  and  it  was  then  left  running 
in  them  throughout  the  night.  Some  orchardists  in  this  section  want  the  water  to 
continue  in  the  furrows  for  48  hours  and  some  shut  it  off  at  the  end  of  12  hours. 

Ordinarily,  with  the  streams  of  water  used,  about  two  weeks  are  required  to 
irrigate  an  entire  holding,  after  which  the  next  irrigation  is  begun  at  once.  When 
fruit  is  ripening  the  usual  practice  in  the  Placer  County  belt  is  to  irrigate  one 
every  seven  to  ten  days,  with  some  growers  irrigating  even  up  to  time  of  ripening. 

PRACTICE   IN   THE    CENTRAL   AND    COSTAL   VALLEYS. 

Orchard  irrigation  about  Yuba  City,  in  Sacramento  valley,  and  in  Santa 
Clara  valley,  50  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  is  thoroughly  typical  of  that 
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throughout  the  main  central  and  smaller  coastal  valleys  of  California.  Decidu- 
ous fruits  and  nuts  are  the  orchard  fruits  grown  and  irrigated  there.  In  neither 
section  is  orchard  irrigation  practised,  yet  out  of  the  transition  from  the  crude 
beginning  methods  to  the  more  refined  methods  that  water  scarcity  in  time 
invariably  compels.  In  both  sections  irrigation  water  is  wholly  or  most  largely 
obtained  from  wells,  with  pumping  lifts  ranging  from  6  or  8  to  about  150  feet. 
With  a  very  few  exceptions  some  form  of  flooding  system  is  followed  in  applying 
the  water,  the  few  exceptions  in  which  furrow  irrigation  is  practised  mainly  being 
of  recent  origin. 

In  flooding  orchards,  two  plans  are  chiefly  adhered  to — basin  flooding,  in 
which  levees  are  made  around  each  tree  or  around  groups  of  two  or  three  trees, 
and  what  virtually  amounts  to  border  flooding,  in  which  levees  are  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  slope  down  the  centres  of  each  row  or  of  every  alternate 
row. 

In  comparison  with  the  so-called  border  flooding  orchards,  the  basin  method 
is  relatively  a  refined  method,  for  it  permits  of  quite  even  water  distribution. 

Where  a  basin  is  formed  about  each  tree  temporary  levees  are  thrown  up, 
checker-board  fashion,  in  each  direction,  midway  between  the  tree  rows.  Some- 
times these  levees  are  merely  back-furrows  made  with  an  ordinary  mold-board 
plough.  More  generally,  however,  they  are  made  with  an  iron  or  wooden  ridger 
or  with  a  disc  cultivator  set  to  throw  toward  the  centre. 

Before  making  the  levees  for  basin  irrigation  it  is  usual  to  disc  once  down 
the  centre  of  each  row  and  similarly  cross-wise  in  order  to  loosen  the  surface  soil 
suflSciently  to  give  ample  loose  soil  for  the  levees.  The  breaks  in  the  levees 
caused  by  the  cross-ridging  are  filled  by  means  of  a  one-horse  jump  scraper 
before  irrigation  is  begun,  or  with  shovels  as  a  part  of  the  labour  of  irrigating. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  begin  filling  the  basins  with  water  at  the  lower  ends  of 
the  rows  first,  always  closing  them  after  filling,  in  order  to  prevent  an  excessive 
quantity  of  water  entering  any  basin,  which  would  result  in  uneven  distributing. 
Sometimes  the  water  is  run  to  the  lower  basins  through  the  entire  tier  of  basins 
lying  between  the  lower  basins  and  the  head-ditch  directly  above  the  first  basin. 
This  plan  is  objectionable,  however,  because  in  following  it,  water  runs  much 
longer  in  the  upper  basins  than  in  those  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  rows.  A  much 
better  practice  is  to  make  double  levees  in  the  direction  of  the  main  slope  in 
the  centre  of  every  other  row,  these  double  levees  forming  a  shallow  surface 
ditch  through  which  water  can  be  carried  to  the  basins  on  both  sides.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  carry  the  water  to  the  lower  basins  in  galvanized  iron  surface 
pipe,  8-inch  sizes,  costing  in  California  about  25  cents  per  running  foot. 

The  cost  of  ridging  and  checking  for  basin  irrigation  in  California  orchards 
approximate  75  cents  per  acre  at  each  irrigation,  provided  all  of  the  work  is 
hired.  One  man  with  four  horses  will  disc  and  ridge  10  acres  in  one  day,  and 
one-half  day  with  one  man  and  one  horse  are  usually  necessary  for  filling  in  the 
breaks  at  the  cross-levees.  The  number  of  irrigations  given  per  season  in  the 
valleys  mentioned  range  from  one  to  three. 

Where  the  border  plan  of  orchard  flooding  is  followed  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  run  water  between  levees  20  to  60  feet  apart  as  great  distances  as  700  or  800 
feet,  obviously  resulting  in  very  much  more  water  soaking  into  the  soil  at  the 
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upper  ends  of  the  rows  than  at  the  lower  ends.  Where  the  water  is  run  only 
200  or  300  feet  this  method  is  considered  less  objectionable,  but  at  the  best  it  is 
a  crude  plan  which  intelligent  irrigators  do  not  long  follow. 

When  flooding  orchards  in  the  sections  mentioned,  it  is  quite  usual  to  apply 
from  5  or  6  to  as  much  as  12  inches  in  depth  at  one  irrigation.  Neither  green 
fruit  shippers  nor  canners  seem  to  object  to  irrigating  such  fruits  as  peaches 
right  up  to  the  time  of  picking,  the  last  waterings  greatly  swelling  the  fruit. 
Desirable  practice  in  this  regard  has  not  yet  been  conclusively  worked  out, 
although  a  number  of  investigators  in  different  states  are  considering  the  matter. 
Where  Santa  Clara  orchardists  have  no  pumping  plants  and  buy  water  from 
neighbouring  plants,  the  average  price  paid  is  around  $12  per  acre-foot. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  an  orchardist  will  merely  flood  promiscuously? 
running  furrows  here  and  there  as  most  needed  to  accomplish  the  flooding. 
It  seems  needless  to  say  that  such  practice  must  result  in  ,very  uneven  dis- 
tribution and  much  waste  of  water,  which,  at  the  price  paid  for  water  in  such 
valleys  as  the  Santa  Clara",  is  almost  the  same  as  money.  Rather  hasty  flooding 
is  sometimes  the  only  feasible  way  in  Santa  Clara  valley,  however,  for  the  winter 
and  spring  freshets  carried  by  the  numerous  creeks  entering  the  valley  are  run 
hurriedly  onto  the  land  whenever  available,  and  irrigation  during  rains  or  during 
blossoming  season  is  common  practice,  the  extent  of  it  depending  directly  on  the 
amounts  of  creek  water  available.  This  winter  storing  of  water  in  the  orchard 
soils  of  Santa  Clara  valley  is  undoubtedly  good  practice  when  not  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  soil  is  leached.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  apparently 
carried  too  far. 

As  compared  with  proper  furrow  irrigation,  neither  basin  nor  border  flood- 
ing of  orchards  can  be  considered  good  practice,  except  where  land  is  so  flat  and 
so  sandy  that  furrow  irrigation  will  result  in  very  uneven  distribution.  The 
prime  objection  to  any  form  of  orchard  flooding  is  the  alternate  puddling  and 
baking  of  the  soil  that  results,  thus  inevitably  leading  to  so  breaking  down  the 
granular  condition  of  the  soil  as  to  make  effective  mulching  difficult  if  not  nearly 
impossible,  at  the  same  time  preventing  that  free  and  full  soil  aeration  that  is 
essential  to  soil  fertility.  Another  serious  objection  where  irrigation  water  is 
costly  is  the  heavy  evaporation  loss  that  takes  place  from  the  irrigated  soil  be- 
fore it  is  dry  enough  to  cultivate.  Even  after  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  orchards 
that  have  been  flooded,  a  prominent  Yuba  City  peach  grower  who  has  made  a 
beginning  in  furrow  irrigation  finds  that,  under  proper  practice,  five  cultivations 
are  necessary  after  each  flooding,  whereas  two  will  accomplish  as  much  good  if 
water  has  been  applied  in  deep  furrows  and  the  surface  soil  not  wetted. 

Fortunately  both  in  the  central  valleys  and  in  Santa  Clara  valley  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  furrow  irrigation,  most  frequently,  possibly,  in  the  case  of 
young  orchards.  One  120-acre  English  walnut  orchard  in  the  latter  valley 
visited  has  been  equipped  with  a  modern  underground  concrete  pipe  and  stand 
system  of  furrow  irrigation.  Of  course,  only  high  priced  products  will  justify 
the  cost  of  the  pipe  and  stand  systems  of  water  distribution,  yet  these  are  not 
essential  in  furrow  irrigation.  Orchards  having  a  selling  value  of  $700  to  $1,000 
per  acre,  however,  which  are  not  uncommon  either  in  the  peach  section  about 
Yuba  City  or  in  the  prune  section  of  Santa  Clara  valley,  should  bq  able  to  bear 
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the  slight  additional  capital  investment  of  say,  $20  per  acre  to  provide  a  modern 
distributing  system. 

Very  frequently  furrow  irrigation  is  difficult  because  of  insufficient  grading 
before  planting.  This  unfortunate  condition  is  hard  to  remedy,  but  is  now 
being  prevented  by  orchardists  of  foresight  when  setting  out  growing  trees. 

PRACTICE    IN    SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA. 

The  most  careful  methods  of  irrigation  in  America  have  undoubtedly  been 
developed  in  the  orange  and  lemon  groves  of  southern  California,  where  in  ex- 
treme cases,  as  in  San  Diego  county,  irrigation  water  is  sold,  not  by  the  acre- 
foot  or  the  cubic  foot  per  second,  or  the  miner\s  inch,  but  by  the  thousand  gal- 
lons. Scarcity  of  water  and  the  delicate  requirements  of  high-priced  products 
have  altogether  been  the  mother  there  of  much  invention  in  the  field  of  irrigation 
practice.  In  the  highly  developed  sections  earthen  channels  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water  have  ceased  to  exist,  even  in  farm  distributing  laterals,  cement 
lined  channels  carrying  the  main  supplied,  and  masonry  or  concrete  ditches  and 
flumes  and  concrete,  steel,  and  vitrified  clay  pipes  distributing  the  smaller 
streams  to  and  over  the  farms.  The  water  is  measured  to  each  main  lateral 
or  to  each  10-acre  or  20-acre  grove  with  more  accuracy  than  is  usual  in  many 
other  irrigated  sections,  usually  by  means  of  locally  designed  devices  which, 
although  not  always  as  accurate  as  might  be  desired,  are  quite  satisfactory. 
Excepting  where  the  thousand  gallon  unit  is  used,  as  in  parts  of  San  Diego 
county,  the  1-hour  inch,  costing  from  1.1  cents  to  3.5  cents,  the  12-hour  inch, 
costing  proportionately,  and  the  24-hour  inch,  costing  from  5  cents  to  60  cents, 
and  averaging  about  20  cents,  are  common  water  units  and  charges. 

The  water  supply  for  southern  California  irrigation,  although  derived  in 
considerable  part  from  direct  flow  or  storage  of  surface  streams,  comes  in  very 
large  part  from  wells  tapping  subterranean  basins.  Investigations,  for  instance, 
have  disclosed  about  300  irrigation  pumping  plants  within  a  radius  of  about  5 
miles  from  Pomona,  and  one  of  the  subterranean  basins  in  this  section  is  so  rich 
in  water-bearing  capabilities  as  to  supply  upward  of  fifteen  fine  wells  on  a  single 
160  acres,  the  largest  wells  recently  drilled  being  16  inches  in  diameter.  In  1910 
there  were  10,000  irrigation  pumping  plants  in  all  of  California,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  supplying  water  to  orchards,  and  owing  to  the  very  dry  seasons 
since  then  the  number  has  since  probably  doubled. 

The  heavy  and  increasing  draft  being  made  on  the  underground  water  sup- 
plies of  some  sections  of  southern  California  has  led  to  the  necessity  of  under- 
ground storage  of  the  canyon  streams  during  flood  periods,  the  flood  flow  being 
diverted  into  the  extensive  gravel  beds  that  feed  the  pump  supplies.  To  ob- 
viate the  need  of  night  irrigation,  the  water  supply  from  both  ditches  and  wells 
is  very  frequently  run  into  concrete  reservoirs,  from  which  an  extra-sized  head 
can  be  drawn  during  the  daylight  hours.  These  small  reservoirs,  costing  around 
$1,000  or  $1,500  are  a  very  common  part  of  the  irrigation  equipment  of  some 

sections. 
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After  earthen  farm  ditches  were  abandoned  in  southern  California,  the  first 
substitutes  used  were  common  wooden  flumes  of  1-inch  by  12-inch  material. 
While  occasionally  one  of  these  old  flumes  persists,  first  the  cement  flumes  and 
then  the  underground  pipes  have  taken  their  place.  Concrete  head-flumes,, 
costing  around  25  cents  per  linear  foot,  are  now  chiefly  used  on  the  steeper 
slopes,  largely  because  water  can  be  more  easily  delivered  from  them  to  contour 
furrows  without  washing  than  from  the  stand  pipes  of  the  underground  systems. 
Attempts  are  seldom  made  now,  however,  to  carry  these  concrete  flumes  over 
depressions,  although  this  was  done  some  formerly.  Where  the  flumes  are  used,, 
openings  are  made  in  them  opposite  to  each  orchard  furrow  and  various  forms 
of  checks  or  other  obstructions  are  placed  across  the  flumes  just  below  each  out- 
let in  order  to  give  an  even  distribution.  Where  parallel  lines  of  these  concrete 
head  flumes  cross  an  orchard  at  intervals  of  300  or  400  feet,  depending  on  how 
long  it  is  desired  to  have  the  irrigating  furrows,  each  opening  is  sometimes^ 
numbered  so  that  the  attendant  walking  along  the  lower  ends  of  the  furrows 
may  identify  and  make  note  of  the  furrows  that  seem  to  be  getting  too  little  or 
too  much  water  and  then  later  turn  more  or  less  water  into  these  furrows.  Some- 
times  a  masonry-lined  ditch  follows  along  the  upper  side  of  the  head  flumes, 
collecting  run-oflf  from  the  upper  rows  of  furrows  and  carrying  it  to  points  of 
use  lower  down,  possibly  also,  on  infrequent  occasions,  carrying  off  surface 
wash  from  short  heavy  rainstorms. 

The  application  of  water  in  furrows  in  southern  California  has  come  to  be 
effected  in  some  instances  with  a  high  degree  of  skill.  As  in  the  deciduous^ 
fruit  districts  of  Santa  Clara  valley  and  about  Yuba  City  heretofore  described 
the  first  orchard  irrigation  in  southern  California  was  by  the  basin  flooding 
method.  The  soil  puddling  and  baking,  the  poor  percolation  and  aeration, 
and  the  high  evaporation  losses  connected  with  this  system  were,  however, 
very  early  discovered  and  the  system  almost  wholly  abandoned  for  furrow  irriga- 
tion. In  an  occasional  instance,  where  an  orchard  tract  has  not  been  properh'^ 
levelled  before  planting,  and  on  very  porous  soils,  and  quite  largely  in  walnut 
orchards,  basins  are  still  used,  an  orchard  with  a  slope  of  4  or  5  feet  in  100  recently 
having  been  seen  being  irrigated  in  this  way  in  the  rolling  area  about  Glendora. 

In  a  nut-shell,  the  best  southern  California  practice  in  furrow  irrigation  of 
orchards  has  come  to  include  from  two  to  four  furrows  6  inches  to  9  inches  deep 
and  from  about  300  to  about  500  feet  long  between  each  set  of  tree  rows.  On 
very  sandy  soils  four  or  more  feet  deep,  and  on  soils  having  a  gravelly  subsoil,, 
furrows  are  close  together  as  3  feet  are  usual.  This  relatively  close  spacing  is^ 
necessary  because  with  light,  open  soils  downward  percolation,  as  already 
indicated,  is  much  more  rapid  than  lateral  percolation.  For  the  same  reason, 
as  between  furrows  6  inches  or  9  inches  deep,  for  such  soils  the  former  are 
considered  by  some  to  be  preferable. 

Another  requirement  of  sandy  soils  is  that  the  irrigation  furrows  be  short, 
not  over  200  or  300  feet,  depending  largely  on  the  slope.  This  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  irrigation  stream  shall  not  run  much  longer  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  furrow  than  at  the  lower  end,  which  it  invariably  does  with  porous  soils  if 
the  furrows  are  too  long.  With  a  given  slope,  the  only  certain  test  for  proper 
length  of  furrows  is  boring  with  a  soil  tube  or  auger.     By  this  simple  but  effective 
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method  percolation  of  water  below  the  rooting  zone  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  fur- 
rows, and  insufficient  percolation  at  the  lower  ends,  can  both  be  prevented. 
The  value  of  the  use  of  such  tools  for  finding  out  what  becomes  of  the  water 
applied  to  orchards  is  coming  to  be  quite  widely  recognized,  not  only  in  southern 
California,  but  throughout  the  state. 

Where  soils  are  of  such  texture  as  to  insure  wide  lateral  percolation  of  irriga- 
tion water,  furrows  8  inches  or  9  inches  deep  are  used  under  the  best  practice. 
These  are  made  either  with  a  special  furrower  or  with  shovel  plows  fastened  to 
the  frame  of  a  sulky  cultivator,  about  one  day  with  man  and  team  being  necessary 
to  prepare  10  acres.  Shallow  furrows  in  soils  that  readily  absorb  water  laterally 
inevitably  results  in  surface  wetting,  which  is  against  every  principle  of  good 
irrigation  practice,  as  already  emphasized,  among  other  reasons,  because  it 
retards  deep  percolation  by  preventing  free  air  passage  in  the  soil,  prevents 
early  cultivation,  puddles  the  surface  soil,  and  results  in  much  loss  by  evaporation. 

In  all  furrow  irrigation,  two  difficulties  are  met  with  which  do  not  occur  in 
basin  flooding.  One  of  these  is  to  wet  the  spaces  parallel  with  the  furrows 
directly  in  the  tree  rows;  the  other  is  to  prevent  run-off  at  the  lower  ends  of  the 
furrows. 

For  wetting  the  space  directly  in  the  tree  rows,  zig-zagged  around  the  trees, 
or  checking  the  flow  in  the  furrows  nearest  the  trees  so  as  to  make  it  run  fully 
across  or  to  the  centre  of  the  dry  space  and  back  again,  are  the  usual  methods. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  orchardists  cross-irrigate  every  other  irrigation  but 
this  practice  is  not  common  in  southern  California. 

For  preventing  waste  of  water  at  the  lower  ends  of  furrows  some  plan 
of  checking  or  zig-zagging  is  necessary.  Sometimes  this  is  done  only  at  or  near 
the  lower  ends  of  the  rows,  and  the  irrigators'  ingenuity  must  be  relied  on  to 
decide  how  best  to  proceed.  In  some  cases  irrigators  cross-furrow  the  lower 
quarter,  third  or  half  of  the  orchard. 

The  various  forms  of  cross-furrowing  or  checking  back  are  done  exactly 
as  when  furrowing  only  one  way,  the  necessary  fills  and  cuts  where  furrows  join 
being  made  with  a  small  jump  scraper  or  with  a  shovel. 

The  slopes  given  to  furrows  in  southern  California  vary  over  a  wide  range, 
the  soil  texture  and  the  size  of  stream's  run  necessarily  being  the  governing  factors. 
Sandy  soils  of  course,  require  the  greater  slopes.  Some  advise  planting  trees 
on  grades  equalling  the  slope  desired  for  the  furrows;  this  is,  substantially  on 
contours.  In  the  rolling  foothill  sections  of  southern  California,  especially  in 
the  younger  orchards,  this  plan  is  quite  largely  followed.  Where  sidehills  are 
steep  terraces  are  not  uncommon,  and  with  their  one  tree  row  to  the  terrace  are 
readily  irrigated  with  one  or  more  furrows  and  make  a  very  attractive  feature 
of  an  already  attractive  landscape.  In  ordinary  soils  some  experienced  growers 
consider  a  grade  of  6  inches  per  100  feet  as  a  desirable  maximum  and  advise 
contour  planting  and  irrigation  where  necessary  slopes  with  square  or  hexagonal 
planting,  exceed  that.  But  in  this,  as  with  nearly  every  other  process  of  irriga- 
tion, practice  must  and  usually  does  conform  to  the  particular  requirement  of 
each  orchard. 

70672— 8i 
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CONCLUSION. 

Because  the  writer  is  unfamiliar,  except  by  hearsay,  with  orchard  irrigation 
conditions  and  needs  in  Western  Canada,  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  paper 
directly  to  give  advice  as  to  the  best  practice  to  follow  here.  The  purpose  has 
been  rather  to  familiarize  you,  by  means  of  brief  detailed  descriptions  and 
pictures,  with  the  way  some  of  the  practical  irrigation  problems  confronting  you 
are  dealt  with  in  another  western  state.  But  by  way  of  conclusion,  it  is  desired 
to  state  a  few  of  the  principles  California  orchard  irrigation  practice  seems  to 
point  to. 

(1)  No  orchard  can  be  well  irrigated  according  to  a  book  or  a  picture ;  such  aids 
can  only  be  suggestive.  The  first  need  is  for  each  grower  to  know  his  own  orchard 
below  the  surface  as  well  as  above  it,  especially  as  to  the  depth  irrigation  water 
percolates  at  different  points  in  the  furrows  and  as  to  the  width  of  percolation 
from  the  furrows.  A  sharpened  steel  rod  6  feet  long  will  indicate  the  depth  of 
wetting  while  irrigation  is  under  way,  and  an  ordinary  wood  auger  with  the 
worm  ground  off,  a  2-inch  or  3-inch  post  hole  auger  costing  $2  or  $3,  or  a  King 
soil  tube,  costing  in  the  United  States  about  $7.50,  will,  with  little  effort  or 
expense,  enable  the  intelligent  irrigator  to  detect  the  need  of  moisture  before 
irrigation  or  the  extent  and  direction  of  percolation  after  irrigation. 

(2)  Excepting  on  very  sandy  soils,  irrigation  furrows  8  or  9  inches  deep 
are  invariably  preferable  to  irrigation  furrows  3  to  6  inches  deep.  The  former 
facilitate  deep  percolation,  which  is  desirable  in  most  western  soils,  and  prevent 
surface  wetting,  which  is  unqualifiedly  bad  practice. 

(3)  Irrigation  furrows  should  not  be  so  long  that  water  runs  more  than  an 
hour  or  so  longer  in  the  upper  portion  than  in  the  lower  portion.  Flushing  out 
the  entire  length  of  the  furrows  by  using  a  double  or  triple  stream  in  each  furrow, 
when  water  is  first  turned  into  it,  and  until  the  entire  length  of  the  furrow  is 
wetted,  aids  in  even  distribution.  The  tendency  in  good  California  practice 
is  to  cut  furrow  lengths  down  to  200  to  500  feet. 

(4)  The  roots  of  most  orchard  trees  under  normal  conditions,  and  where 
the  trees  are  grown,  reach  throughout  the  space  between  the  tree  rows,  and  an 
irrigation  is  not  thorough  that  does  not  likewise  reach  throughout  that  space. 
Boring  5  or  6  feet  into  the  ground  in  different  places  in  the  irrigated  orchard 
will  show  where  the  water  has  gone. 

(5)  A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  soils  in  western  arid  or  semi-arid 
sections  is  that  they  greatly  exceed  the  soils  of  humid  sections  in  the  amount  of 
soluble  plant  foods  they  contain.  Excessive  irrigations,  expecially  it  would  seem 
by  flooding,  must  eventually  wash  the  soluble  matter  to  lower  depths  where 
largely  unavailable,  as  they  have  been  washed  by  rains  in  humid  sections.  This 
is  only  one  of  many  evils  of  over  watering. 

(6)  The  best  distributing  system  of  returns  from  an  orchard  will  justify  is 
a  first  requisite  to  good  irrigation  practice,  for,  to  apply  an  old  thought  to  a  new 
theme,  an  orchard  with  water  well  distributed  is  half  irrigated. 

(7)  The  best  irrigators  do  not  seek  a  method  of  irrigating  that  will  reduce 
labour  to  an  unreasonable  minimum.  Labour  intelligently  applied  to  the  applica- 
tion of  water  to  an  orchard  soil  represents  money  well  spent.     An  orchard  that 
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will  not  yield  enough  to  pay  for  careful  irrigation  is  not  likely  to  persist.  In 
the  long  run  it  certainly  will  not  be  profitable.     (Applause.) 

TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION,   AUGUST   18,   9.30, 

Chairman:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  The  secretary  has  a 
letter  to  read  to  the  convention.     The  following  letter  was  thereupon  read: — 

ASSOCIATED    BOARDS    OF    TRADE    OF 

EASTERN    BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    PRESIDENT, 

NELSON,  B.C.,  August  13,  1914. 
Edgar  W.  Dynes,  Esq., 

Local  Secretarj%  W.C.I.A., 
Penticton,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dynes, — I  have  refrained  from  accepting  the  kind  invitation  you 
extended  to  me  to  be  present  at  the  convention  to  be  held  in  your  city  on  the 
17th  to  19th  of  August,  not  knowing  for  certain  if  I  should  be  personally  able 
to  attend — this  pleasure,  I  regret  to  say,  I  have  to  forego.  I  regret  my  inabil- 
ity to  be  with  you,  but  desire  to  wish  you  a  successful  meeting. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Fred.   H.   STARKEY. 

Chairman:  The  first  item  on  the  programme  this  morning  is  an  address 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Eastham,  Provincial  Pathologist,  British  Columbia  Government. 
His  subject  is 

MOISTURE    CONDITIONS    IN    RELATION    TO    PLANT 

DISEASES. 

Mr.  Eastham:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — The  diseases  which 
afifect  plants  are  of  two  kinds.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  those  which  are  due 
to  parasitic  organisms  which  live  and  grow  in,  or  on,  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant 
and  produce  injuries  of  varying  extent  and  degree.  This  may  vary  from  nothing 
worse  than  a  slight  swelling  (hypertrophy)  of  the  part  attacked,  up  to  total 
death  of  large  areas  of  the  whole  plant.  These  we  may  term  parasitic  diseases 
or  diseases  due  to  the  presence  of  a  parasite.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  a 
class  of  injuries  which  are  not  due  to  the  agency  of  such  organisms  but  to  some 
disturbance  in  the  internal  processes  of  the  plant,  and  resulting,  primarily,  from 
varying  external  conditions  of  moisture,  temperature,  food  materials,  etc. 
Some  workers  would  restrict  the  use  of  the  term  "disease"  to  the  effect  of 
parasitic  organisms,  and  not  apply  it  at  all  to  the  conditions  brought  about  by 
variations  in  these  latter  factors,  and  indeed  it  is  hard  to  draw  a  line  between 
those  results  of  variations  in  conditions  which  can  be  termed  ''disease"  and 
those  which  cannot.  An  example  will  make  this  clearer.  A  plant  which  is 
exposed  to  a  hot,  dry  atmosphere  and,  at  the  same  time,  insufficiently  supplied 
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with  water  to  its  roots,  will  have  its  growth  cheeked  and,  if  the  conditions  are 
continued,  will  ultimately  die.  Such  a  plant,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
diseased.  In  other  cases,  however,  where  the  conditions  do  not  affect  the  plant 
so  unfavourably  as  to  cause  general  death,  we  may  find  that  certain  parts  of 
the  leaves  may  be  killed.  We  not  infrequently  find  that  the  tips  and  margins 
of  the  leaves  die  and  wither  up,  and  that  brown  spots  appear  in  those  parts  of 
the  leaf  furthest  from  the  vein,  and  thus  not  as  well  supplied  with  water. 
Such  effects  may  be  observed  on  shade  trees,  especially  maples,  or  orchard  trees 
like  the  apple  and  the  pear,  and  the  common  trouble  of  potatoes  called  "tip- 
burn"  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature.  The  cause  of  these  injuries  is  essentially 
the  loss  of  water  from  the  cells,  resulting  in  their  death,  but  the  effect  is  such 
as  to  be  commonly  termed,  though  hardly  correctly,  a  ''disease".  In  the  case, 
however,  of  such  apple  troubles  as  "fruit"  or  "bitter-pit"  and  "water-core"  we 
have  definite  and  well  characterized  injuries  produced  as  a  result  of  certain 
conditions  of  growth  together  with,  or  influenced  by,  external  conditions  of 
moisture,  temperature,  etc.  without  the  action  of  any  parasite.  Yet  one  can 
hardly  refuse  to  consider  "fruit-pit"  and  "water-core"  diseases.  It  would 
seem  almost  as  unreasonable  to  maintain  that  cancer  in  human  being  will  not  be 
a  disease  if  it  is  finally  established  that  it  is  not  due  to  a  parasitic  organism. 
Without,  therefore,  defining  a  disease  in  any  very  precise  way,  we  may  use  it  for 
our  purpose  in  its  general  and  wide  sense,  and  for  further  consideration  we  will 
classify  diseases  into  two  groups. 

1.  Parasitic — due  to  the  injurious  action  of  minute  parasitic  organisms, 
chiefly  fungi  and  bacteria. 

2,  Physiological  or  Non-parasitic — due  to  disturbances  in  the  natural 
internal  processes  or  functions  of  the  plant  as  a  result  of  unsuitable  external 
conditions. 

Parasitic  Diseases. — These  are  due  mainly  to  two  classes  of  organisms, 
fungi  and  bacteria.     As  a  type  of  disease  caused  by  the  former  we  may  take  the 
common  Scab  or  Black  Spot  on  the  apple,  due  to  the  fungus  Venturia  inaequalis. 
The  first  infection  of  the  season  occurs  from  minute  spores  produced  in  old 
leaves  infected  by  the  fungus  last  year,  and  kept  moist  at,  or  near,  the  surface  of 
the  soil.     These  spores  are  liberated  about  blossoming  time,  and  carried  by  air 
currents  to  different  parts  of  the  tree,  e.g.,  the  flower  stalks,  leaves,  etc.     Each 
of  these  spores  which  falls  on  a  young  and  tender  portion  of  the  tree  may  develop 
into  a  mycelium  or  fungus  plant  provided  the  conditions  are  right.     One  of  the 
conditions,  however,  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  enable  the  spore  to  germ- 
inate and  produce   an   infection  thread;  this  process  will  take  at  least  twelve 
hours,  and  if  a  germinating  spore  should  become  dry  before  the  germ  has  effected 
an  entrance  into  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant,  it  will  be  killed,  and  infection  from 
it  prevented.     The  amount  of  moisture  present  therefore  on  the  tree  at  this 
stage,  will  largely  determine  the  extent  of  infection,  while  repeated  rains  and 
humid  atmosphere  will  intensify  the  effect,  since  the  spores  are  not  liberated  all  at 
once,  but  successively,  for  upwards  of  a  month.     In  some  cases  almost  the 
entire  crop  may  be  lost  through  the  flower  stalks  being  infected  at  this  season 
and  eaten  away  by  the  disease.     The  Mycelium  at  each  infection  spot  will 
grow  and  develop  and  after  a  period  of  one  to  fourteen  days,  a  crop  of  spores; 
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these  will  be  scattered  on  the  leaves,  fruit,  etc.,  and  continue  to  spread  the 
disease  if  conditions  are  right.  Here  again  the  presence  of  sufficient  moisture 
is  essential  for  the  germination  of  the  spores.  With  a  dry  season  there  will  be 
little  new  infection,  with  wet  weather  infection  may  continue  with  susceptible 
varieties  till  comparatively  late  in  the  season.  The  relation  between  the  pre- 
valence of  this  disease  and  the  rainfall  is  well  seen  by  a  study  of  its  distribution 
in  this  province.  In  the  Coast  sections,  scab  is  quite  prevalent  on  apples  and 
pears.  In  the  Okanagaji  where  the  rainfall  is  ordinarily  from  9  to  15  inches,  it 
ceases  to  be  troublesome  in  normal  season,  while  in  the  Kootenays  where  the 
annual  rainfall  is  greater,  the  disease  reappears.  Last  year  the  season  was 
unusually  wet  in  the  Okanagan  district,  and  scab  being  unexpected,  and  measures 
not  being  taken  against  it,  considerable  damage  from  it  resulted.  I  believe 
however,  in  most  parts  of  the  province,  two  sprayings  are  generally  sufficient 
to  control  it,  one  a  little  before  the  blossoms  open  and  one  just  after  the  petals 
fall,  this  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  small  rainfall  during  the  summer,  and  is  a 
striking  contrast  in,  e.g.,  the  Annapolis  valley,  Nova  Scotia,  where  five  or  six 
sprayings  may  be  required  owing  to  the  humid  atmosphere,  frequent  rain  and 
the  presence  of  fogs.  A  case  of  somewhat  different  nature  is  found  in  the  Peach 
Leaf  Curl  (Exoascus  deformans).  It  is  well  known  that  a  cold  wet  spring  much 
increases  the  severity  of  this  disease,  so  much  so  that  many  growers  maintain 
that  meteorological  conditions  are  the  sole  cause.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding one,  moisture  is  necessary  for  the  germination  of  the  spores,  but  the 
peach  tree  is  only  susceptible  during  one  stage  in  its  annual  growth,  namely, 
when  the  young  leaves  are  just  being  exposed  by  the  opening  bud  scales.  Wet 
weather  at  this  stage  secures  the  conditions  for  the  fungus  to  develop  while 
if  the  spring  is  also  cold  and  backward,  as  is  very  often  the  case  when  the  weather 
is  wet,  the  time  taken  for  the  buds  to  get  through  the  susceptible  stage  is  longer 
and  therefore  infection  is  likely  to  be  much  more  severe.  There  is  in  this  mount 
another  rather  interesting  illustration  of  how  moisture  conditions  may  influence 
fungus  infection.  Here  are  two  leaves  of  the  common  round-leaved  mallow 
affected  with  Hollyhock  Rust  {Pucdnta  malvacearnm).  In  the  one  case,  the  spore 
masses  of  the  fungus  are  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  leaf,  in  the 
other  they  are  restricted  to  a  few  of  the  teeth  along  the  leaf  margin.  Each  of 
these  spore-pustules  probably  represents  a  separate  infection.  When  the 
infection  is  general,  there  was  no  doubt  sufficient  moisture  present  on  the  entire 
leaf  to  give  the  spores  scattered  on  it  a  fair  chance  to  develop.  In  the  other 
instance,  spores  were  probably  present  as  in  the  former  case,  but  only  a  few 
developed.  We  know  that  during  the  day  there  is  much  evaporation  going  on 
through  the  stomata  of  the  leaves  and  a  constant  stream  of  water  passing  up 
the  conducting  system  of  the  plant  to  replace  this.  With  night  fall  the  air  cools 
more  rapidly  than  the  soil  with  the  result  that  evaporation  diminishes  more 
rapidly  than  root-absorption.  As  a  consequence  the  pressure  in  the  vessels 
often  becomes  so  great  that  small  drops  of  water  are  forced  out  at  the  edge  of 
the  leaf  close  to  where  the  vessels  terminate.  Such  exuding  drops  of  water  have 
no  doubt  served  to  furnish  the  conditions  of  germination  for  spores  of  the  rust 
and  infection  have  taken  place  at  these  points. 
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The  conditions  for  infection  just  given  hold  for  most  cases  of  fungus  diseases, 
though  there  are  just  some  exceptions,  notably  certain  of  the  Powder  Mildews 
which  seem  to  thrive  well  and  extend  their  infection  rapidly  even  in  very  dry 
weather.  In  such  cases  there  may  be  a  perennial  mycelium  to  serve  as  a  starting 
point  and  probably  also  the  spores  germinate  very  rapidly  On  the  whole,  those 
districts  where  irrigation  is  required,  but  carried  out  judiciously,  are  very  free 
from  fungus  diseases  and  if  these  were  the  only  diseases  to  which  crops  are 
liable  the  lot  of  the  grower  in  the  dry  belt  would  be  a  favoured  one.  As  already 
mentioned,  however,  bacteria  may  also  be  the  active  agents  in  causing  plant 
diseases  and  the  way  in  which  such  diseases  are  spread  is  usually  very  different. 
Even  the  more  delicate  parts  of  land  plants  are  generally  covered  by  a  thin  but 
tough  and  resistant  membrane,  called  the  cuticle,  and  bacteria  have  usually  no 
power  of  penetrating  this,  yet  to  cause  disease  they  must  enter  the  tissues  of  the 
plant  and  tlis  can  be  only  affected  at  the  places  where  the  cuticle  is  not  developed 
or  where  it  has  been  broken  or  injured  in  some  way.  In  the  former  case  infection 
may  take  place  through  the  stomata,  as  in  the  case  of  Bean  Blight  {Pseudomonas 
phaseoli)  through  water  pores  as  in  the  Black  Rot  of  crucifers  {Pseudovionas 
campestria)  a  method  exactly  comparaV^le  to  that  in  the  Hollyhock  Rust  specimens 
just  shown  or  through  the  nectaries  of  the  flower  as  in  the  Fire  Blight  {Bacillus 
amylovorus) ,  Since  Fire  Blight  is  the  most  serious  disease  of  orchards  in  British 
Columbia,  at  the  present  time  it  will  be  of  interest  to  consider  briefly  how  its 
development  may  be  influenced  by  moisture  conditions. 

The  starting  point  of  the  disease  in  the  spring  is  the  renewed  activity  of 
such  bacteria  as  have  been  able  to  survive  the  winter  in  "  hold-over ''  cankers. 
The  evidence  of  this  activity  appears  in  the  enlargement  of  the  cankered  areas 
and  in  the  production  of  a  gummy  exude  charged  with  bacteria.  The  exudate 
is  the  means  by  which  the  infection  is  carried  to  the  blossoms  but  its  amount 
and  virulence  are  largely  influenced  by  weather  conditions.  The  amount  of 
exudate,  other  things  being  equal,  will  depend  upon  the  flow  of  sap,  and  therefore 
on  soil  moisture  and  temperature,  but  after  it  has  begun  to  appear  the  atmosphere 
conditions  may  do  much  to  diminish  its  powers  of  infection.  The  bacteria  are 
carried  to  the  blossoms  by  insects  coming  to  suck  the  exudate.  In  a  warm  dry 
atmosphere  it  will  dry  up  rapidly  and  when  in  a  dry  state  offers  little  danger. 
Not  only  so  but  the  bacteria  are  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  bright  sunlight. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  where  bacteria  in  a  transparent  medium  are 
exposed  to  bright  sunlight  they  are  killed  in  four  hours.  We,  see,  then,  why 
moist,  cloudy  weather  is  so  favourable  to  blight  infection,  since  the  exudate 
remains  liquid  and  virulent.  After  blight  bacteria  have  been  transferred  to  a 
blossom  they  multiply  with  great  rapidity  in  the  nectar  and  an  insect  subsequently 
visiting  such  a  flower  may  carry  the  disease  to  many  other  blossoms.  Weather 
conditions  may  have  an  influence  on  this  phase  of  the  disease  where  the  germs 
are  spread  from  blossom  to  blossom,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  estimate  it  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  actual  observations  or  experiments  on  the  subject.  Dry 
weather  will  tend  to  dry  up  the  infectious  material  adhering  to  an  insect.  Bright 
sunlight  will  also  tend  to  kill  such  germs  and  to  retard  the  development  of  them 
in  the  honey-glands.  It  is  also  known  that  dry  weather  at  blossoming  time 
decreases  the  amount  of  honey  secreted,  which  in  the  case  of  an  infected  flower 
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would  mean  less  infected  material,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  bee  would  visit  more 
flowers  on  any  one  trip  and  if  it  had  previously  become  contaminated  with 
disease  germs  it  would  possibly  be  able  to  infect  more  flowers.  However,  on 
the  whole  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  dry,  sunny  weather  is  unfavourable  to 
the  spread  of  the  infection  from  blossom  to  blossom. 

In  the  later  stages  when  the  bacteria  have  obtained  entrance  into  the  fruit 
spurs  and  twigs  and  the  disease  is  actively  running  it  is  well  known  that  atmos- 
pheric conditions  have  a  marked  efifect  on  the  progress  of  the  disease;  warm, 
moist,  cloudy  weather  favouring  it  and  bright  dry  weather  checking  it.  Since 
most  of  the  bacteria  work  near  the  surface  of  the  twigs  it  is  probable  that  the 
direct  penetration  of  the  ra3^s  of  light  into  the  tissues  is  sufficient  to  retard  their 
activity.  Sunlight  also  retards  growth,  making  the  tissues  firmer  and  thus  less 
easily  invaded  by  the  organisms,  and  stimulates  transpiration  so  that  the  tissues 
are  not  so  likely  to  be  surcharged  with  sap.  Weather  conditions  will  have  the 
same  effect  on  new  infections  at  this  stage  as  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease. 
Wet  weather  when  the  blight  is  running  may  much  increase  the  difBculty  of 
control  work.  The  exudate  may  be  washed  on  to  other  parts  of  the  tree  where 
the  punctures  of  insects  or  abrasions  of  the  bark,  may  afford  good  opportunities 
•for  fresh  inoculations.  In  some  seasons  the  cutting  out  of  blight  may  in  this 
way  be  rendered  very  unsatisfactory,  since  the  disinfectant  is  rapidly  washed 
off  the  cut  surface  and  re-infection  may  then  take  place.  Similarly  in  moist 
weather  it  is  important  to  remove  and  destroy  the  cuttings  from  diseased  trees 
as  soon  as  possible  and  not  let  them  lie  under  the  trees  as  the  infection  may  be 
carried  back  to  the  trees  by  insects.  In  hot,  dry  weather  this  is  not  nearly  so 
urgently  required,  since  the  exudate  and  infected  tissues  rapidly  dry  up.  From 
what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  obtain 
in  the  irrigation  areas  of  British  Columbia  are  almost  as  unfavourable  to  blight 
as  to  fungus  diseases,  but  yet  the  fact  remains  that  Fire  Blight  is  very  destruc- 
tive in  these  districts.     There  are,  I  think,  three  reasons  for  this: — 

1.  A  considerable  proportion  of  very  susceptible  varieties,  such  as  Spitz- 
enberg  and  Transcendent  crabs,  have  been  planted. 

2.  Most  of  the  trees  are  young  and  the  disease  spreads  more  rapidly  in 
them. 

3.  The  progress  of  blight  in  a  tree  is  more  influenced  by  the  sap  contents 
of  the  tree  than  is  the  case  with  most  fungus  diseases;  hence  over-irrigation  or 
forced  growth  may  more  than  outbalance  the  effects  of  a  dry  atmosphere.  The 
application  of  an  excess  of  water  may  directly  affect  the  multiplication  of  the 
bacteria  and  the  consequent  spread  of  the  disease  through  the  tissues.  The 
bacteria  live  chiefly  in  the  inter-cellular  spaces,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of 
their  multiplication  is  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture;  the 
more  the  cells  of  the  plant  are  overcharged  with  moisture,  the  more  readily  will 
this  be  obtained  by  the  bacteria,  while  it  is  also  probable  that  the  dilution  of 
the  cell  contents  will  diminish  the  resistance  of  the  cells  to  the  killing  action  of 
the  germs.  With  an  increased  supply  of  water  the  activity  of  the  bacteria 
often  increases  very  noticeably.  Fire  Blight  may  be  moving  very  slowly  or 
be  almost  checked  in  late  summer  but  after  turning  on  the  irrigation  water. 
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the  disease  may  once  more  become  active  again,  at  any  rate  in  the  more  suscep- 
tible varieties. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  the  East  that  a  cultivated,  well-cared-for 
orchard,  with  trees  making  good  growth,  is  much  more  likely  to  suffer  through 
blight  than  one  in  sod  where  the  trees  are  not  making  the  same  growth.  The 
contrast  is  still  greater  where  growth  is  forced  by  over-irrigation.  In  such  trees 
the  excess  of  water  present  favours  the  rapid  multiplication  and  spread  of  the 
blight  organisms  in  the  tissues  so  that  the  disease  progresses  rapidly  once  the 
tissues  have  become  invaded,  but  not  only  so  but  infection  is  also  more  readily 
produced.  Where  the  tissues  are  comparatively  dry  and  woody,  bacteria  intro- 
duced into  a  minute  wound  may  dry  out  and  die  without  giving  rise  to  an  infec- 
tion, whereas  in  more  succulent  tissue  there  would  be  sufficient  moisture  to  give 
the  germs  the  necessary  start.  In  the  case  of  a  tree  which  has  been  inadequately 
supplied  with  water  and  fertilizer,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  an  artificial  in- 
fection even  with  a  vigorous  culture  of  the  blight  bacillus,  except  in  the  early 
spring.  The  first  growth  of  such  a  tree  does  not  differ  materially,  however, 
from  that  of  better-cared-for  trees,  and  hence  we  may  find  infections  taking  place 
in  the  early  growth  although,  owing  to  the  rapid  hardening  of  the  tissues  the 
disease  soon  dies  out.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  nearer  the  quantity 
of  water  applied  approaches  the  minimum  required  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
growth  and  the  maturing  of  the  crop,  the  more  effectively  will  blight  be  con- 
trolled. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL    OR    NON-PARASITIC    DISEASES. 

Diseases  of  this  nature  are  amongst  the  most  difficult  to  investigate  since 
they  do  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  definite  organism,  but  on  the  balance 
being  disturbed  between  the  different  processes  going  on  in  the  plant;  this 
again,  is  brought  about  usually  by  variations  in  the  external  conditions  and  as 
these  do  not  usually  vary  one  at  a  time  it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate 
the  relative  importance  of  each. 

Two  of  the  best  known  diseases  of  this  type  are  the  Water  Core  and  the 
Fruit-Pit,  to  which  the  apple  crop  in  particular  is  liable. 

Water  Core  well  illustrates  the  fact  that  several  conditions  together  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  disease.  Healthy  plant  tissue  consists  of  living  cells 
which  do  not  fit  tightly  to  one  another  over  their  whole  surface,  but  have  numer- 
ous cavities  between,  which  communicate  with  one  another.  Ordinarily  these 
cavities  are  filled  with  air,  forming  as  it  were,  a  breathing  system  for  the  cells. 
If  the  sap-pressure  in  the  cells  becomes  too  great,  water  is  forced  into  the  air 
spaces  until  the  entire  inter-cellular  space  in  a  given  area  is  filled  with  water 
instead  of  air.  This  is  exactly  what  happens  in  Water  Core,  the  glassy,  water 
soaked  appearance  of  the  tissues  being  due  to  the  replacement  of  air  by  watery 
sap,  while,  if  the  disease  is  very  bad,  quantities  of  liquid  may  be  forced  into  the 
seed-cavities,  which  has  led  to  the  name  "Water  Core.*' 

The  work  of  Mr.  P.  J.  O'Gara  has  shown  very  clearly  the  associated  condi- 
tions which  may  give  rise  to  Water  Core.     The  three  most  important  ones  are: 
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1.  High  water-content  of  the  soil.  In  particular,  heavy  rainfall,  or  irrigation 
just  before  the  fruit  is  mature.  This  provides  the  water  supply  for  a  rapid 
flow  of  sap. 

2.  Clear  bright  weather  with  high  temperature  during  the  day.  This 
promotes  active  transpiration. 

3.  Marked  difference  between  the  day  and  night  temperatures.  This  is 
the  decisive  factor.  It  is  apparently  not  unusual  for  the  difference  betw^een  the 
maximum  and  minimum  temperature  during  the  twenty-four  hours  to  be  40*^ 
F.,  or  more.  The  result  of  this  fall  in  temperature  is  to  bring  the  air  nearer  to 
saturation  point  and  thus  greatly  check  the  loss  of  moisture  from  the  leaves 
and  fruit.  At  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the  soil  does  not  fall  so  rapidly 
and  the  roots  continue  to  actively  force  water  up  into  the  tree.  Evaporation 
being  checked,  the  internal  pressure  of  the  sap  gradually  increases,  and  since 
the  cells  in  the  maturing  fruit  are  less  resistant,  sap  is  ultimately  forced  out 
into  the  air  spaces,  which  is  the  beginning  of  water-core.  With  repetition  of 
the  same  conditions  the  disease  becomes  gradually  worse. 

The  active  cause  then,  of  this  disease  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  day 
and  night  temperatures,  while  an  essential  condition  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  excessive  irrigation  or  precipitation,  when  the  fruit  is  ripening 
particularly   favouring   the    disease. 

Fruit  Pit,  also  called  Bitter  Pit  and  Baldwin  Spot,  is  probably  sufBcientlj' 
well  known  to  those  present  to  render  any  description  of  it  unnecessary.  An 
address  on  the  subject  was  also  given  at  the  Irrigation  Convention  at  Kelowna 
•n  1912,  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Dean,  in  which  our  knowledge  otthe  control  of  the  disease 
was  practically  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  *  ^  the  system  which  promotes 
a  uniform  normal  growth  of  tree  and  fruit  throughout  the  entire  season  is  the  best 
antidote.*' 

This  perhaps,  does  not  sound  very  definite,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  specific  for  it 
will  ever  be  obtained.  In  Australia  the  disease  is  of  such  consequence  that  in 
1911  Mr.  D  McAlpine,  one  of  the  foremost  plant  pathologists  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  was  appointed  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  give 
his  whole  attention  to  the  disease  for  a  number  of  vears,  or  until  a  solution  of 
the  problem  has  been  obtained.  Two  progress  reports  have  been  published  but, 
owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the  number  of  factors  which  may 
affect  it,  no  great  addition  has  yet  been  made  to  our  powers  of  controlling  the 
disease  on  the  tree.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  relation  of  moisture  to  the 
disease  is  an  importamt  one  and  that  the  character  of  the  season  has  much  to  do 
with  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  Drought  is  commonly  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  main  causes,  but  this  cannot  be  the  only  one  or  we  should  not  find  it  serious 
on  properly  irrigated  land.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  marked  fluctuations 
in  the  available  water  supply,  resulting  in  a  spasmodic  growth  of  the  fruit,  are  to 
blame.  Mr.  McAlpine  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  conducting  system 
by  which  the  sap  is  distributed  through  the  apple  fruit.  Towards  the  outside 
of  the  fruit  this  forms  a  network  of  innumerable  small  meshes.  The  regularity 
of  this  network  is  largely  dependent  upon  a  regular  and  not  too  rapid  growth. 
Should  there  be  an  excess  of  sap  and  a  forced  growth  at  certain  times  while  the 
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fruit  is  developing,  some  of  the  meshes  of  this  network  will  either  not  be  formed 
or  will  be  broken  down.  As  a  consequence  certain  masses  of  cells  are  very  un- 
favourably situated  later  on  for  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  they  die  and  form  the  pitted  spots.  It  is  probable  that  a 
certain  amount  of  irregularity  in  the  manner  of  growth  is  inseparably  connected 
with  irrigation,  but  there  is  no  question  that  whatever  tends  to  keep  the  moisture 
content  of  the  soil  uniform  will  tend  to  diminish  Bitter  Pit.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  We  can  now  devote  some  time  to  discussion,  if  there  are  any 
])oints  you  would  like  to  bring  up  or  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hooker:  With  respect  to  Fire  Blight,  it  has  been  advocated  that  bees 
be  kept  in  an  orchard.  I  would  be  interested  to  know  your  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  where  there  is  danger  of  blight,  of  keeping  bees  in  connection  with 
the  possible  spread  of  Fire  Blight. 

Mr.  Eastham  :  The  bee  is  simply  an  agent  in  the  transmission  of  the  disease. 
Provided  the  cankers  are  cut  out  in  the  winter  time,  there  will  be  very  little 
exudate  to  be  carried  by  the  bees.  The  bees  are  almost  essential  for  the  proper 
pollenation  of  the  blossom.  I  don't  know  of  any  observations  which  show  there 
is  a  relation  between  the  prevalence  of  Fire  Blight  and  the  number  of  bees.  I 
think  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  cutting  out  all  dormant  cankers. 

Mr.  Bulman:  With  regard  to  Water  Core,  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  hereditary  tendency  in  trees  of  the  same  variety? 

Mr.  Eastham:  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  data  with  regard  to  the  com- 
parative prevalence  of  Water  Core  in  the  same  variety,  but  there  is  a  very 
marked  difference  in  different  varieties  and  there  is  also  quite  a  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  tree.  A  tree  growing  rapidly  and  having  a  large  amount 
of  sap  would  be  more  likely  to  have  Water  Core  than  one  growing  slowly; 
also  one  with  a  light  crop  w'ould  be  more  likely  to  have  Water  Core  than  one 
with  a  heavy  crop. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Have  you  any  information  about  experiments  carried  out 
in  Washington  regarding  the  time  bacteria  will  live  after  the  branches  are  cut 
off?  I  understand  that  after  being  a  fortnight  on  the  ground  in  the  sun,  they 
became  active  after  the  branches  had  been  put  in  water. 

Mr.  Eastham:  If  the  bacteria  get  completely  dried  out,  they  will  not  retain 
their  activity  for  more  than  nine  or  ten  days.  If  the  branches  are  left  in  an 
orchard,  complete  drying  out  does  not  always  take  place.  Recent  work  has 
shown  that  bacteria  are  more  retentive  of  life  than  hitherto  supposed.  Experi- 
ments were  made  with  small  blighted  twigs  which  remained  on  the  tree  over 
winter  till  March  and  living  bacteria  were  isolated  from  those. 

Chairman:  Before  calling  on  the  next  speaker,  we  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  Mayor  Jones,  of  Kelowna,  to  make  an  announcement  and  give 
some  explanations  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  motor  trip  to-morrow. 
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Mayor  Jones:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — Two  years  ago  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  irrigation  convention  to  Kelowna,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings  you  came  down  to  finish  up  at  Penticton,  by  en- 
joying a  splendid  banquet  tendered  by  the  citizens.  The  closing  expression  of 
that  convention  I  think  was  a  very  happy  one,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  meet  you  again.  I  think  the  splendid  hospitality  that  has  been  shown  by 
the  people  of  Penticton  and  their  magnificent  greeting  has  demonstrated  that 
your  presence  is  greatly  appreciated.  We  recognize  that  many  of  you  have  come 
from  far  away,  and  wish  to  entertain  you  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Many  of 
you  come  to  us  from  the  South,  others  from  the  western  Prairie  Pro\'inces,  so 
the  people  of  Kelowna  have  commissioned  me  to  extend  to  you  a  hearty  invi- 
tation to  stop  off  on  your  trip  out  of  the  valley.  The  steamer  will  stop  at  Ke- 
lowna at  half-past  eight  for  two  hours.  We  have  over  one  hundred  automo- 
biles to  be  placed  at  your  service,  and  during  that  time  will  give  you  a  drive 
through  our  many  orchards  and  through  our  district,  and  will  endeavour  to 
show  you  something  of  one  of  the  best  fruit  growing  districts  of  the  Okanagan 
valley.  You  have  tested  the  quality  of  the  Penticton  peach,  and  we  would 
like  you  to  see  if  the  Kelowna  peach  is  its  equal.  We  want  to  show  you 
the  largest  onion  and  tomato  patch  in  British  Columbia  and  then  the  largest 
fruit-canning  factory  in  British  Columbia,  and  then  we  think  we  will  be  able  to 
send  you  off  feeling  that  the  people  of  the  Okanagan  are  no  small  fry.  We  will 
be  very  pleased  if  this  Convention  will  let  us  know  about  how  many  can  stop  off, 
and  we  guarantee  to  get  you  back  in  time. 

Mr.  Taylor:  May  I  make  an  announcement  about  Kelowna.  There  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  British  Columbia  Entomological  Society  at  Kelowna  on 
Thursday.  We  specially  fixed  the  date  in  order  that  we  might  try  and  catch  the 
entomologists  and  those  interested  who  are  here  at  this  meeting.  This  meet- 
ing will  deal  entirely  with  the  practical  side  of  entomology  as  it  concerns  the 
fruit  grower.  It  is  an  innovation,  made  last  year.  We  had  a  very  successful 
meeting  last  year  in  Vernon,  about  forty-five  people  attending,  including  one  or 
two  gentlemen  from  the  States,  who  gave  us  very  valuable  assistance.  The 
meeting  is  on  Thursday  next,  at  ten  o'clock,  at  Kelowna. 

Chairman  :  Any  of  us  who  were  at  Kelowna  two  years  ago  will  have  a  very 
vivid  remembrance  of  the  way  the  Kelowna  people  can  entertain  and  any  of  the 
delegates  who  can  possibly  take  advantage  of  this  motor  trip  should  certainly^ 
do  so.     Mr.  Dynes  will  explain. 

The  local  secretary  then  stated  that  a  telegram  had  been  received  from 
Mr.  H.  W.  Brodie,  the  C.P.R.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Vancouver,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Okanagan  would  be  tied  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  delegates 
during  their  stop  at  Kelowna,  and  delegates  wishing  to  go  expressed  their  thanks 
for  the  invitation  of  Kelowna  by  a  standing  vote.  The  local  secretary  also 
announced  that  photographers  wished  to  secure  photographs  of  the  Conven- 
tion at  the  conclusion  of  the  session. 
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Mr.  Crandall:  Mr.  Chairman, — It  seems  to  me  in  connection  with  that, 
that  there  ought  to  be  included  an  expression  of  thanks  to  be  sent  by  our  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Brodie,  and  I  would  like  to  move  that  it  is  the  expression  of 
those  who  are  experiencing  the  kindness  of  these  arrangements  that  we  convey 
to  Mr.  Brodie  our  thanks  for  the  courtesy  he  is  extending. 

Chairman:  The  Secreatry  will  embody  that.  The  next  speaker  will  be 
Professor  W.  J.  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  Provincial  Agricultural  School,  Olds, 
Alberta,  who  is  to  talk  to  us  on  the  matter  of 

EDUCATING  THE  FARMER'S  BOY  AND  GIRL. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Elliott:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — Every  once 
in  a  while  the  privilege  is  given  to  some  keen  thinker  of  bringing  forth  a  new 
idea,  and  then  everyone  wonders  why  the  idea  was  not  thought  out  long  ago, 
because  it  is  so  logically  the  common-sense  thing.  Such  an  idea  came  to  the 
Hon.  Duncan  Marshall,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  province  of  Alberta. 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Marshall  will  realize  that  he  has,  perhaps  above  every- 
thing else,  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  the  thousand  and  one  details 
of  his  very  important  agricultural  branch.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  one 
day  that  if  the  lawyer  had  his  own  school,  the  doctor  his  school,  the  civil  engin- 
eer his  school,  the  school-teacher  his  school,  then  why  not  a  school  for  the  young 
man  who  is  going  to  farm?  Agriculture  is  the  most  important  calling  of  all.  It 
is  the  only  real  source  of  wealth,  and  if  Canada  is  so  utterly  dependent  upon 
the  man  on  the  land,  then  why  not  a  school  where  he  may  learn  a  little  bit  more 
about  the  business  that  is  to  be  his  for  life? 

On  first  thought  it  might  be  claimed  that  the  agricultural  colleges  are  doing 
this  thing,  but  we  believe  that  a  careful  survey  of  actual  conditions  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  graduates  of  our  agricultural  colleges  prefer 
to  go  into  professional  life  rather  than  to  return  to  the  farm.  We,  of  course, 
do  not  criticize  the  colleges  for  this  fact,  for  there  is  certainly  a  demand  for 
professional  men  along  many  lines  of  agricultural  endeavour.  Nor  do  we 
blame  the  young  man  who,  after  graduation,  finds  some  useful  line  of  work 
that  calls  him  off  the  farm.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  many  of  our  col- 
lege graduates  do  leave  the  farm.  Now,  Alberta's  farm  schools  which  come  di- 
rectly under  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  are  taking  up  the  problem  of  helping 
the  farmer's  boy  to  help  himself  in  a  new  way. 

MANY    FARM    FOYS    LACK    EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  Alberta  there  are  many  young  men  who  came  to  the  new 
land  of  the  West  with  their  parents  at  a  time  when  there  were  few  schools,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  family  purse  was  not  stout  enough  to  employ  hired  help. 
Thus  the  boy  got  very  little  or  possibly  no  public  school  training  after  coming 
to  the  province.  These  facts  are  to  be  regretted,  yet  they  are  part  of  the  price 
that  is  paid  by  the  "pioneer  boys''  who  give  their  lives  to  help  their  parents  win 
a  home  for  themselves. 
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Alberta,  like  the  rest  of  the  provinces  of  this  new  Dominion,  has  literally 
thousands  of  boys  who  are  to  be  our  future  farmers,  and  who  are  deficient  as 
far  as  the  public  school  standard  is  concerned.  These  boys  range  from  16  to  25 
years  of  age.  They  will  not  go  to  the  public  school  even  though  later  financial 
success   would    make   this   possible. 

We  could  not  expect  a  boy  of  20  years  of  age  to  stand  in  a  class  at  the  public 
school  with  a  ten  yeor  old  boy  in  knee  pants.  Then  where  can  he  go  ?  The  high 
school  standards  will  not  admit  him;  the  college  hold  their  standards  of  admission 
above  his  head.  The  facts  are,  then,  that  the  man  who  is  to  become  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  and  on  whose  shoulders  the  burden  of  Canada's  prosperity  must  rest, 
will  have  to  do  without  training.  No,  that  will  not  be  the  case  in  Alberta. 

alberta's  schools. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  established  three  schools  of  agriculture  in 
the  province  that  are  primarily  for  the  farmer's  boy — for  the  boy  who  is  to  be 
the  future  farmer  of  the  province.  These  schools  belong  to  him.  He  has  a  right  to 
go  to  them,  and  at  them  he  meets  others  just  like  himself.  There  are  no  standards 
of  admission,  the  only  thing  being  a  wiljingness  and  a  conscientious  effort 
to  do  on  the  part  of  the  boy.  The  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  an  agricultural 
atmosphere,  the  instructors  have  the  word  ^^  practical"  written  high  and  clear 
above  every  lesson  that  is  taught.  The  idea  of  the  education  is  first,  to  give  the 
boy  a  clear  view  of  the  importance  of  his  calling,  so  that  he  may  grasp  the  idea 
that  every  business  on  the  face  of  the  earth  comes  second  to  that  of  agriculture. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  the  school  seeks  to  give  such  information  as  will  be 
useful  to  the  boy  as  soon  as  he  returns  home.  No  lesson  is  given  in  the  classroom 
that  is  not  immediately  followed  by  practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  the  stock- 
judging  room,  the  seed  testing  room  or  the  blacksmith  and  carpentry  shop. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Prime  importance  is  given  to  live  stock,  as  the  permanent  success  of  western 
agriculture  is  wrapped  up  in  this.  The  boys  are  taught  to  judge  draft  horses, 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  the  various  types  of  hogs,  etc.,  and  while  these  animals 
are  being  discussed,  matters  are  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  various  Alberta 
feeds  that  are  available  and  suitable.  Next  in  importance  to  the  live  stock 
work  comes  the  work  of  grain  judging,  weed  seed  identification  and  a  thorough 
discussion  of  Alberta's  soils  and  how  to  handle  them.  The  iron  and  wood  repair 
work  is  another  very  important  phase  of  the  education.  A  carpentry  and  black- 
smith's shop  have  been  provided  and  all  kinds  of  farm  repairing  work  is  done  by 
the  boys.  They  are  first  taught  the  use  of  both  iron  and  wood  tools,  the  care 
of  a  forge  and  fire,  etc.  The  boys  make  door  hooks  and  chains,  make  devices, 
whlflSe-trees,  wheel  barrows,  and  wagon  boxes.  This  includes  the  cutting  out 
and  making  the  woodwork  and  the  making  and  shaping  of  all  irons  for  the 
same. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  boys  are  given  a  thorough  course  in  business 
English,  and  work  in  chemistry,  physics,  botany  and  such  subjects  as  are  directly 
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and  closely  related  to  agriculture.  For  instance,  the  boys  are  shown  the  cattle 
fed  on  the  farm  and  learn  that  they  receive  certain  proportions  of  oats  and  barley, 
cut-oat  bundles  and  wild  hay,  The  boys  then  go  to  the  classroom  and  an  in- 
structor in  chemistry  shows  them  the  same  oats,  barley  and  roughage.  The 
chemical  composition  of  each  is  discussed  in  terms  of  feeding  cattle.  The  boy 
learns  that  to  put  fat  on  animals  he  must  feed  the  starchy  foods  like  barley  and 
wheat,  and  that  to  produce  milk  the  oat  is  the  grain  that  is  used  above  all  others. 
In  this  way,  the  discussion  of  the  composition  of  the  feeds  on  the  farm  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  actual  work  that  is  going  on  on  the  Demonstration  Farm 
that  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  ordinary  feeds  on  an  Alberta  farm:  and,  with- 
out knowing  it,  is  actually  studying  the  chemistry  of  cattle  feeding.  It  is  just 
in  ways  of  this  kind  that  all  of  the  lecture  work  of  the  classroom  is  made  of  actual 
value  to  the  boy  in  a  practical  way. 

ARE  THE  SCHOOLS  WELL  ATTENDED? 

The  natural  question  to  ask  is,  "How  were  the  schools  of  agriculture  received 
by  the  farmers  and  the  farmers'  sons  ?"  When  the  principals  were  appointed 
and  the  staffs  were  being  called  together  last  fall,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
suggested  that  if  fifteen  to  twenty  boys  were  received  at  each  school,  he  would 
be  entirely  satisfied.  The  schools  have  certainly  been  appreciated  by  the  farmer 
and  the  attendance  of  the  boys  has  proven  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  that 
these  are  the  schools  that  the  farmers  want  for  the  education  of  their  boys. 

In  the  three  schools,  176  boys  were  enrolled  for  agricultural  instruction. 
We  doubt  if  there  is  a  province  or  state  on  this  continent  that  can  show  such 
a  record.  One  hundred  per-cent  of  the  boys  came  directly  from  the  farms.  In 
this  way  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  agricultural  schools  are  not  encroaching 
upon  the  work  of  the  public  schools  or  collegiate  institutes.  They  have  drawn 
their  students  from  a  class  of  boys  who  heretofore  have  received  no  instruction. 
At  the  Olds  school,  thirty  seven  boys  were  registered  the  first  day,  and  inside  of 
two  weeks  a  total  of  sixty-one  boys  were  admitted.  More  seats  had  to  be  ordered 
and  more  equipment  secured.  Before  Christmas  the  principals  of  the  schools 
were  advising  the  farmers  not  to  send  any  more  boys,  as  the  schools  had  practically 
all  that  they  could  possibly  handle. 

Present  indications  would  suggest  that  there  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
260  boys  at  these  three  schools  next  winter.  The  school  term  only  runs  for  five 
months  in  the  winter,  beginning  October  27,  and  lasting  until  the  end  of  March. 
At  the  present  writing,  the  Olds  school  alone  has  received  signed  up  applications 
from  forty-two  boys  and  eighteen  girls  from  last  year's  class  who  wish  to  take  a 
second  year;  and,  in  addition,  thirty-three  boys  and  six  girls  have  registered 
for  the  first  year.  This  makes  a  total  of  ninety-nine  registered  for  next  j^ear's 
work  at  the  Olds  school  alone.  Indications  are  that  by  the  time  of  the  opening 
day  the  school  will  be  refusing  to  register  any  more  students.  Indeed,  the  schools 
are  regarded  so  highly  by  the  farming  communities  that  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture is  literally  besieged  with  delegations  asking  that  additional  schools  be 
established  at  other  points  in  the  province. 
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In  addition  to  the  work  that  is  given  for  farm  boys,  a  course  is  offered  in 
household  science  for  the  farmers'  daughters.  The  course  is  not  limited  to 
farmers'  daughters,  because  girls  from  the  surrounding  towns  as  well  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  same.  This  branch  covers  a  study  of  foods,  sewing,  cooking, 
laundry  work,  hygiene,  sanitation,  home  care  of  the  sick,  and  work  in  home 
gardening,  poultry  and  butter  making.  Here  again  the  work  is  made  as  practical 
as  possible.  Somewhat  of  an  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  practical  nature  of  the 
work  when  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Pat  Burns,  the  noted  cattleman  and  packer  of 
Western  Canada,  after  going  through  the  buildings,  and  seeing  the  boys  and  girls 
at  work,  declared  that  it  was  the  most  practical  institution  he  had  ever  visited 
and  offered  on  the  spot  l!»100  scholarships  for  the  best  stock  judge,  for  the  best 
grain  and  weed  seed  judge,  for  the  best  cook  and  the  best  lady  sewer. 

So  apparent  is  the  usefulness  of  the  schools  that  already  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  is  planning  large  extensions  in  the  way  of  buildings  to  accommodate 
next  year's  quota  of  students. 

ADVANCED   AGRICULTURAL   COURSE. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  course  as  offered  by  the  Alberta 
Schools  of  Agriculture  is  designed  particularly  for  the  boy  who  is  going  back  on 
the  farm.  There,  of  course,  will  be  a  small  percentage  of  students  who  wish 
to  go  on  for  more  advanced  work.  The  Schools  of  Agriculture,  therefore,  fit 
in  with  a  regular  continuous  system  of  agricultural  education  in  the  province. 
The  two  years  as  given  at  the  schools  are  about  equivalent  to  the  two  years 
offered  by  Guelph  and  Manitoba  agricultural  colleges,  with  particular  adaptation 
to  western  conditions.  Students  who  complete  the  two  years'  course  at  one  of 
the  provincial  schools  will  be  admitted  directly  into  an  advanced  degree  course 
as  offered  by  the  Provincial  University. 

EXTENSION   WORK. 

The  staff  at  each  school  is  composed  of  thoroughly  practical  men,  and  during 
the  seven  months  of  summer  when  the  school  is  not  in  session,  these  men  devote 
their  entire  time  to  agricultural  extension  work.  In  short,  this  extension  work 
may  be  said  to  cover  any  practical  assistance  to  the  farmers  in  the  district 
covered  by  each  school.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  this  extension 
work  is  carried  on  through  the  farmers'  sons  who  attend  the  school  during  the 
winter.  The  animal  husbandry  instructor  has  outlined  a  series  of  experiments 
to  be  conducted  by  twenty  of  the  students  along  the  lines  of  the  summer  feeding 
of  hogs. 

The  agronomy  instructor  has  an  experiment  outlined  in  connection  with 
alfalfa,  and  approximately  twenty  of  the  students  will  undertake  this  experiment. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  students  of  the  school  have  formed  an  experimental 
union,  and  under  this  union,  a  great  many  varieties  of  grains  and  grasses  will 
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be  tested  out.     The  agronomy  instructor  of  the  school  is  the  secretary  of  the 
union  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  practical  advice  at  all  times. 

COW-TESTING   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Cow-testing  Associations  are  being  started;  and  so  great  is  the  call  for 
assistance  in  this  line,  that  it  will  require  the  balance  of  the  staflf  to  visit  the 
students  and  farmers  once  per  month  to  weigh  and  test  the  milk  of  the  cows 
that  are  entered  in  the  cow-testing  association.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note 
that  twenty  of  the  boys  of  the  school  and  eleven  of  the  girls  have  signified  their 
intention  of  keeping  the  records  of  the  herds  at  home,  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
advantage  of  the  cow-testing  association.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  stafif  are 
kept  directly  in  touch  with  the  farming  community  surrounding  each  school. 

CO-OPERATION    WITH    DEMONSTRATION    FARMS. 

A  point  that  might  be  brought  out  in  this  connection  is  with  reference  to  the 
co-operation  between  the  Government  demonstration  farms  and  the  schools  of 
agriculture.  The  schools  of  agriculture,  occupy  twenty  acres  of  land  on  the 
corner  of  the  demonstration  farms.  The  balance  of  the  land  is  handled  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Demonstration  Farms,  who  conducts 
each  farm  as  a  more  or  less  commercial  proposition.  Herds  of  dairy  cows 
representing  the  various  breeds  and  including  milking  shorthorns  are  found 
on  each  demonstration  farm,  and  milk  of  superior  quality  is  shipped  to  large 
centres  like  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  The  demonstration  farms  are  not  handled 
entirely  in  the  way  of  experiment  stations,  but  rather  follow  out  the  experiments 
of  the  various  stations  and  test  the  grains,  grasses,  etc.,  in  a  commercial  way. 
It  is  an  interesting  point  to  note  that  these  demonstration  farms  are  paying  their 
own  way,  a  thing  that  is  perhaps  very  unusual  with  demonstration  farms  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  students  thus  have  a  demonstration  farm  at  all  times  run  along  ordinarj- 
farm  lines  and  operated  as  a  paying  proposition.  The  instruction  gained  by 
observing  the  work  as  it  is  carried  on  is  thus  made  all  the  more  valuable.  The 
manager  of  the  demonstration  farm  gives  instructions  to  the  boys  under  the 
heading  ^^Farm  Management^*  and,  needless  to  say,  his  talks  are  borne  out  b\^ 
the  actual  work  on  the  farm. 

ECONOMY    OF   EQUIPMENT. 

The  school  of  agriculture  does  not  need  to  carry  an  expensive  equipment 
in  the  way  of  the  various  classes  of  stock  for  educational  purposes.  The  stock 
that  is  used  for  judging  purposes  is  just  the  ordinary  stock  that  is  carried  on  the 
demonstration  farm.  A  team  of  horses  may  be  drawing  straw,  ice,  hay,  grain 
or  anything  on  the  farm,  and  at  noon  the  harness  is  taken  off  them  and  they  are 
sent  to  the  stock  judging  room  for  the  use  of  the  students.  In  this  way,  the 
operation  of  the  schools  of  agriculture  is  very  much  less  expensive  than  it  other- 
wise would  be. 
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It  might  be  added  that  of  the  twenty  acres  under  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  of  agriculture,  about  fifteen  are  set  aside  for  experimental  plots,  where 
the  various  classes  of  grain,  grasses,  shade  trees,  shrubs,  fruits  and  berries,  are 
tested  out  in  the  interests  of  the  farming  community.  All  those  who  visit  the 
demonstration  farms  and  the  schools  of  agriculture  are  high  in  their  praise  of  the 
practical  nature  of  the  work  that  is  given  to  the  students  and  of  the  useful 
information  and  help  that  is  available  for  the  farmers  living  within  the  district 
covered  by  one  of  Alberta's  schools  of  agriculture.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  There  is  one  item  I  think  Professor  Elliott  omitted  and  that 
is,  the  amount  of  the  fees  for  the  course. 

Professor  Elliott:  I  said  that  the  school  is  handled  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  so  is  entirely  free.  There  are  no  fees  of  any  kind  in  connection 
with  the  school.  The  school  provides  all  wood,  all  ironwork  and  everything  in 
the  household  science  department.  It  will  cost  us  next  year  one  thousand 
dollars  to  buy  iron,  wood  and  equipment.  The  boys  must  provide  their  board 
and  room  while  attending,  which  averages  four  and  a  half  to  five  dollars  a  week. 
The  books  cost,  perhaps,  five  to  six  dollars.  Each  student  is  asked  to  deposit 
five  dollars  as  caution  money.  We  give  them  an  equipment  to  work  with  dur- 
ing the  term.  This  amount  covers  breakage  or  loss  during  the  year  and  is  re- 
turned if  nothing  is  broken  or  lost. 

Mr.  Rankin:  I  understand.  Professor,  these  students  do  not  live  in  the 
college.     Might  I  ask  how  you  control  them;  how  you  keep  a  check  on  them? 

Professor  Elliott:  We  have  no  dormitory  in  connection  with  the  school: 
that  may  come  later  on.  Every  home  where  the  students  board  must  register 
with  me.  I  have  a  registration  of  every  home  and  I  get  weekly  reports  from 
those  homes  with  regard  to  every  student.  If  he  is  found  not  attending,  he  is 
immediately  sent  home,  because  the  school  will  be  crammed  to  the  doors  any- 
way, and  the  boys  know  that.  I  want  to  tell  you  this  though,  gentlemen,  if 
you  will  pick  up  a  hundred  boys  from  the  farms  of  anyone  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces, you  have  got  a  pretty  decent  lot  of  boys.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  all  the 
work  I  have  ever  done,  I  have  never  met  a  class  of  boys  I  have  had  as  little 
trouble  with  as  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  Olds  School  of  Agriculture.  We  have 
a  students'  government  and  the  boys  elect  their  own  president  and  cabinet,  in 
which  all  branches  of  the  school  are  represented,  and  matters  of  discipline  are 
turned  over  to  the  cabinet  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Rankin:  How  many  have  been  expelled? 

Professor  Elliott:  We  caused  one  to  be  expelled  last  year  for  drinking. 
That  is  something  we  will  not  allow  under  any  circumstances.  (Applause.) 
We  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit  smoking  on  the  campus  or  in  the  building.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  boys  and  girls  are  required  to  attend  the  church  of  their  choice 
once  each  Sunday,  and  all  these  things  have  a  mighty  wholesome  effect  on  a 
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student  body.  Last  year  we  had  only  the  one  ease  of  a  boy  sent  home  for  the 
one  thing  we  will  not  stand  for  above  everything  else,  and  the  other  two  prin- 
cipals will  say  th^  same  thing. 

Mr.  Donald  Cameron:  There  was  one  thing  I  did  not  hear  very  much 
about  in  connection  with  manual  work,  which  is  daily  receiving  more  recogni- 
tion and  would  constitute  what  Mr.  Smith  might  call  diversified  education. 
There  is  one  notable  case  that  is  not  very  well  known  where  it  was  suggested 
that  the  boys  receive  so  many  days  a  week  of  manual  training.  At  that  time 
the  girls  were  ahead  of  the  boys  as  they  usually  are  at  that  time  of  life  and  the 
governors  were  quite  prepared  to  find  the  boys  would  still  drop  further  back, 
but  to  their  amazement  they  found  them  ahead  of  the  girls  after  they  had  been 
spending  so  much  extra  time  in  this  way.  The  girls  then  received  the  same 
opportunities  and  soon  regained  their  position.  It  shows  that  if  boys  are  taught 
in  that  way,  it  is  a  great  help  to  them.  The  subject  must  be  taught  so  that 
the  boy  takes  pleasure  in  it.     I  should  like  to  know  if  he  is  taught  book  keeping? 

Professor  Elliott:  We  have  had  Mr.  F.  M.  Black,  Chief  Accountant  for 
the  Pat  Burns  Company,  Calgary,  and  Mr.  James  Elliott,  Private  Secretary  to 
Doctor  Rutherford,  prepare  a  practical  system  of  book-keeping  for  our  boys. 
The  chief  difficulty  with  book-keeping  systems  is,  that  they  are  too  elaborate. 
We  are  having  a  system  devised  just  as  simple  and  practical  as  it  can  possibly 
be,  so  that  the  boys  may  have  an  idea  at  the  end  of  the  year  just  where  he  stands 
in  connection  with  his  work.  That  work  is  taught,  sir.  We  also  have  social 
features  which  we  control  ourselves.  From  our  school  last  year  we  sent  a  de- 
bating team  out  that  went  up  to  the  semi-finals  of  the  province — farm  boys 
who  had  neglected  their  education,  who  were  enabled  to  carry  the  team  up  to 
the  semi-finals  of  high  schools.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  Mr.  H.  W.  Grunsky,  of  the  Water  Rights  Branch  of  the 
British  Columbia  Government,  will  now  address  the  convention  on  the  subject. 

FEATURES   OF  THE  BRITISH   COLUMBIA  WATER  ACT 

Mr.  W.  H.  Grunsky:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — In  compari- 
son with  the  water  legislation  of  other  western  states  and  provinces,  the  Water 
Act  of  British  Columbia  holds  a  unique  position.  It  can  be  said  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  in  the  legislation  of  no  single  state  or  province  is  there 
found  a  code  dealing  with  all  the  various  uses  of  water  whose  parts  are  so  w^ell 
co-related  or  whose  character  stands  so  consistently  for  advanced  conservation 
principles  as  the  Water  Act  of  British  Columbia. 

The  act  is  practically  a  product  of  the  past  twenty  years.  From  the  time 
when  the  first  settlers  came  to  these  far  western  shores  in  quest  of  gold  and  other 
precious  metals,  a  few  brief  clauses  were  put  into  the  statute  books  and  rules 
were  adopted  governing  the  acquisition  of  *^ ditch  privileges"  as  they  were 
called.  These  same  clauses  and  rules  formed  the  nucleus  around  which  were 
developed  the  later  Water  Acts,  yet  they  were  framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
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more  or  less  unstable  mining  community,  and  were  not  at  all  suited  to  the  ex- 
acting requirements  of  modern  times. 

The  task  of  consolidating  into  one  unified  Act  all  the  various  clauses  per- 
taining to  the  use  of  water  was  begun  in  1897.  Prior  to  this  time,  a  man  de- 
siring a  water  right  could  simply  walk  into  the  Government  office  and  cause  a 
record  to  be  made  in  his  favour  for  almost  any  quantity  of  water  he  might  name, 
regardless  of  whether  the  stream  was  capable  of  supplying  such  quantity'-;  and 
regardless  of  whether  the  applicant  could  show  that  he  could  beneficially  use 
such  quantity  on  his  particular  land  or  mine,  or  in  respect  of  his  particular 
undertaking. 

There  were  already  at  this  time  thousands  of  old  records  in  existence,  many 
of  which  had  been  imperfectly  issued,  throwing  doubt  upon  the  validity  and  ex- 
tent of  existing  water  titles. 

In  the  Consolidated  Act  of  1897,  the  principle  of  making  every  right  depend 
upon  continuous  beneficial  use  was  strongly  expressed,  and  water  recorders 
were  given  power  to  cancel  records  for  non-use. 

The  procedure  adopted  in  this  Act,  however,  did  not  produce  the  results 
expected;  and  in  1909,  under  the  capable  leadership  of  the  then  Minister  of 
Lands,  the  Hon.  F.  J.  Fulton,  an  Act  was  passed,  which  for  the  first  time  met  the 
issue  squarely.  A  board  was  created  which  should  devote  its  entire  time  to  the 
investigation  and  determination  of  rights  held  under  the  old  records.  The  pro- 
cedure of  granting  new  rights  was  also  revised  and  improved. 

The  scope  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  Act  of  1909  have  not  l>een 
materially  altered  by  amendments  passed  in  the  years  1910  to  1913,  the  princi- 
pal change  made  in  these  years  being  such  as  were  suggested  in  the  course  of 
administration  and  as  seemed  necessary  to  the  proper  working  of  the  Act. 

Coming  now  to  the  '*  Water  Act  of  1914,*'  in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  discuss  more  than  a  few  of  its  main  features;  but  if;  in  going 
over  these  few  points,  I  can  impress  upon  the  members  present  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and  of  the  relative  position  which  it  holds  among  the  water 
Acts  of  other  western  jurisdictions,  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid. 

There  are  two  main  parts  to  the  new  Act:  nearly  one-half  dealing  with 
companies,  associations,  and  bodies  corporate,  which  may  be  formed  for  the 
carriage  of  storage  of  water,  including  public  irrigation  corporations.  The  other 
half  is  the  old  Water  Act  with  its  amendments  consolidated  and  revised.  In- 
cidentally, I  may  say  that  in  revising  the  old  Act,  it  was  reduced  in  size  about 
twenty  per  cent. 

As  there  is  already  some  published  matter  dealing  with  public  irrigation 
corporations^;  and  as  that  part  of  the  Act  is  not  of  such  wide  application  in  the 
province  as  the  Water  Act  proper,  I  will  confine  my  attention  this  afternoon  to 
the  general  features  of  the  Water  Act  proper. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  administration  of  the  waters  in  British  Columbia  is  shared  by  the 
Minister  of  Lands,  the  Comptroller  of  Water  Rights,  the  Engineers  of  the  Water 
Districts,  and  the  Board  of  Investigation. 

^"Report  on  a  Public  IrriKation  Corporation  Bill"  by  H.  W.  Gninsky.    Copies  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  Comptroller  of  Water  Rights,  Victoria  B.C. 
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The  Comptroller  is  the  Administrator-in-Chief  of  the  Water  Rights  Branch. 
He  receives  applications,  examines  and  approves  plans,  issues  water  licenses, 
and  generally  passes  upon  all  matters  of  an  engineering  nature.  He  has  auth- 
ority over  the  engineers  of  the  water  districts,  who  directly  supervise  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  water  and  from  whose  every  decision  there  is  an  appeal  to 
him.  There  is  likewise  an  appeal  from  the  Comptroller  to  the  Minister  whose 
decision  is  final.^  The  Comptroller  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Board  for  all 
purposes  except  the  adjudication  of  rights  held  under  old  records. 

The  Board  of  Investigation,  whose  sole  duty  under  the  1909  Act  consisted 
in  investigating  and  adjudicating  upon  old  records,  has  had  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion considerably  enlarged  under  the  later  Acts.  Matters  pertaining  to  the 
amendment  of  licenses  which  have  been  imperfectly  issued,  and  generally  such 
other  matters  as  afifect  the  title  of  the  licenses  come  before  the  board.  There  is 
an  appeal  froi^i  its  decision  on  these  matters  directly  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  of 
the  province.  Then  there  is  another  c1q,ss  of  matters  respecting  the  operation 
of  licensees  who  are  engaged  in  making  a  profit  from  the  barter  and  sale  or  the 
carriage  of  water  or  power  which  come  before  the  board  with  an  appeal  directly 
from  its  decision  to  the  Minister. 

Up  to  1912  water-licenses  in  British  Columbia,  like  the  old  records,  could 
be  issued  by  the  local  water  commissioners.  This  plan  did  not  work  well  and 
in  that  year  an  important  change  was  made.  While  certain  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings, such  as  posting  notices,  advertising,  filing  objections  and  so  on,  were 
still  to  be  carried  on  at  local  points  and  while  the  hearing  on  the  application 
might  still  be  held  locally  before  the  water  recorder  or  some  person  appointed 
by  the  Minister,  the  actual  decision  on  the  application  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Comptroller  and  license  issued  by  him. 

This  centralization  of  the  administration  governing  the  acquisition  of 
rights  was  a  big  step  in  advance  over  the  old  method.  It  insured  uniformity 
and  accuracy  in  the  records;  it  also  insured  that  the  granting  of  a  water  privi- 
lege, no  matter  where  located,  and  no  matter  whether  large  or  small,  could  only 
be  accomplished  after  the  careful  investigation  and  comparison  by  the  Comp- 
troller himself. 

DISTRICT    ENGINEERS. 

While  there  must  be  central  authority  to  deal  with  the  granting  of  licenses 
and  with  the  larger  legal  and  engineering  phases  of  the  water  question,  it  is 
very  clear  that  if  a  close  supervision  over  water  diversions  is  to  be  exercised, 
there  must  be  a  local  arm  of  the  water  branch  in  every  important  district  in  the 
Province.  If  a  difficulty  arises  between  water  users  there  must  be  an  engineer 
near  at  hand,  who  is  capable  of  settling  the  difficulty.  Prior  to  the  last  year  the 
only  officials  representing  the  Water  Rights  Branch  locally  were  the  '^ water 
recorders."     These  water  recorders,  however,  were  primarily  office  men  and  had 

^Colorado  also  permits  an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  district  engineer  to  the  state  engineer. 
Revised  Statutes,  Colorado,  1908,  s.  3433.  Oregon  and  Wyoming  permit  an  appeal  from  decisions  of  the 
state  engineer  to  the  Board,  and,  in  case  of  Wyoming,  a  further  appeal  may  be  carried  from  the  Board 
to  the  Courts.  Statutes  of  Wyoming,  1910,  s.  733  and  779.  Oregon  Laws  1909.  c.  216,  p.  333,  s.  49,  Do, 
*.  51,  Do.,  p.  326  8.  26,  being  sections  6627,  6631  and  6650  of  Title  XLIII.    Lord's  Oregon  Laws. 
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no  technical  training  in  water  matters,  so  the  system  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 
Under  the  present  Act  all  this  is  changed;  the  district  engineers  now  have 
their  headquarters  at  local  points.  The  result  has  been  most  gratifying; 
streams  are  being  measured,  the  central  office  is  being  kept  in  touch  with  local 
conditions  in  every  part  of  the  province,  while  on  the  other  hand,  licensees  are 
learning  something  of  the  aims  of  the  Water  Rights  Branch;  water  troubles  are 
being  gradually  dissipated  and  there  is  a  better  feeling  everywhere. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  PROCEDURE. 

Under  the  present  Act  there  is  just  one  chapter  on  the  procedure  for  obtain- 
ing a  water  license,  and  that  covers  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  every  applicant^ 
no  matter  whether  the  water  is  to  be  used  for  domestic  consumption,  for  the 
irrigation  of  land,  for  the  development  of  power,  for  the  floating  of  logs,  or  for 
some  other  use.  A  little  variation  is  ma<le  here  and  there  to  suit  the  special 
needs  of  applications  for  each  purpose,  but  the  main  variation  depends  whether 
the  use  to  be  made  is  large  or  small,  and  upon  whether  the  applicant  is  to  use  the 
water  or  power  upon  hi«i  own  land  or  is  to  engage  in  the  business  of  sale  to  others. 

The  steps  required  may  be  briefly  summarized: — First,  the  applicant  must 
post  notices  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  locality  where  the  water  is  to  be  taken 
and  used;  next,  he  must,  without  loss  of  time,  file  a  similiar  notice  in  a  local 
Government  office;  and,  in  the  most  cases,  must  publish  it  in  a  newspaper  circul- 
lating  in  the  locality;  then,  within  a  brief  time,  the  application  proper,  accom- 
panied by  a  sketch,  must  be  filed  in  duplicate  in  the  local  Government  office. 
One  copy  of  this  application  and  sketch  goes  to  the  Comptroller,  who  notifies  the 
applicant  by  letter  of  any  further  information  which  is  required  to  put  his 
application  in  good  standing.  Ample  time  is  allowed  for  the  filing  of  objections 
by  interested  persons,  and  a  hearing  is  held,  if  necessary;  then,  if  detail  plans 
are  considered  necessary,  the  Comptroller  may  grant  an  authorization  to  make 
surveys,  and  within  a  stated  time  the  requisite  plans  must  be  filed.  The  Comp- 
troller examines  the  plans  and,  if  satisfactory,  approves  them  and  issues  the 
conditional  license. 

The  conditional  license  is  really  an  authorization  to  construct  works  and 
licenses  to  use  water  pending  the  time  when  the  works  shall  be  completed. 
Suitable  procedure  is  afforded  for  the  taking  of  such  lands  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  works.^  The  application  is  held  down  to  a  definite  time 
within  which  he  must  commence  construction  and  bring  the  works  to  completion. 
To  protect  settlers  whose  lands  are  covered  with  timber  it  is  held  that  the  clearing 
of  lands  is  made  equivalent  to  a  commencement  of  works. 

The  time  given  for  the  completion  of  the  works  is  usually  liberal  but  can 
only  be  extended  if  the  applicant  satisfies  the  Comptroller  by  statutory  declara- 
tions that  he  has  begun  and  diligently  continued  the  work  in  good  faith  and  has 
been  prevented  by  causes  beyond  his  control  from  completing  it  and  making 
beneficial  use  of  the  water. 

When  the  applicant  makes  his  declaration  of  completion  of  the  works 
(supported  by  the  declaration  of  at  least  one  credible  witness),  the  Comptroller 

*See  the  definition  of  "works"  section  3. 
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either  in  person  or  through  one  of  his  engineering  staff,  makes  an  inspection 
and  if  he  finds  everything  satisfactory  a  final  license  or  water  patent  is  issued, 
giving  a  right  to  the  extent  to  which  beneficial  use  has  been  made  of  the  water 
and  no  more. 

SMALL  APPLICATIONS  FACILITATED. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  applicant  whose  contemplated  use  of  water  is 
relatively  small  (called  under  the  Act  a  ' '  Class  A"  applicant)  cannot  be  expected 
to  fulfil  the  same  requirements  as  an  applicant  for  a  larger  privilege.  Therefore 
the  Act  provides  that  in  such  case  the  Comptroller  need  not  call  for  surveys 
or  detail  plans,  but  may,  after  the  time  for  filing  objections  has  expired  and  after 
being  satisfied  that  there  are  no  valid  objections  to  the  application,  grant  a  license 
to  the  applicant  forthwith.  The  application  it  will  be  noted  is  in  all  cases 
accompanied  by  a  sketch  or  plan,  but  this  sketch  or  plan  need  not  necessarily 
be   drawn  to   a  scale. 

In  the  matter  of  publication  the  smaller  applicant  is  also  favoured,  the  Comp- 
troller is  allowed  to  grant  dispensation  from  advertising  when  the  application 
is  for  mining  purposes  for  not  more  than  eight  cubic  feet  per  second  or  for 
domestic  purposes  and  not  more  than  500  gallons  per  day,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  all 
parties  whose  interests  might  be  prejudicially  affected  have  had  actual  notice. 

PUBLICITY. 

In  no  other  jurisdiction,  I  think,  is  the  same  amount  of  publicity  required 
of  intending  applicants  for  water  rights  as  in  British  Columbia.  This  may,  in 
some  cases  and  for  the  time  being,  work  slight  hardship  upon  certain  appli- 
cants; but  it  satisfies  the  public  and  makes  for  good  administration  and  in  con- 
sequence there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  away  with  a  water  license  in  the  dark 
in  British  Columbia.  As  already  shown,  the  tendency  of  recent  Acts  has  been 
to  lessen  somewhat  the  amount  of  advertising  required  of  the  smaller  applicants. 

The  states  of  Wyoming  and  Oregon  require  no  advertising  at  all,  leaving 
it  to  the  state  engineer  to  discover,  unaided,  what  objections,  if  any,  there  are 
to  an  application.  Idaho  follows  the  same  course,  but  compels  the  applicant 
to  advertise  when  he  has  completed  his  works  and  is  ready  to  make  his  final 
proofs.^  This  seems  a  good  deal  like  locking  the  barn  door  after  the  horse  is 
stolen.  The  time  for  the  Government  to  be  on  its  guard  and  to  hear  all  the 
pros  and  cons  on  an  application  is,  it  seems  to  me,  before  the  applicant  has 
been  allowed  to  construct  works  of  a  permanent  character. 

CLASS    "C*^    WATER    PRIVILEGES. 

The  method  adopted  for  protecting  the  public  interest  in  the  larger  water 
and  water  power  privileges  is  a  most  important  point  in  any  Water  Act.  What 
special  requirements  if  any  are  made  of  applicants  proposing  to  engage  in  the 
sale,  barter,  and  exchange  of  water  or  of  water  power?     Such  privileges  are 

"Civil  Code,  section  3257,  3260,  being  Laws  1903,  223,  ss.  4,  7. 
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quite  dififerent  from  grants  for  the  use  of  water  upon  applicants'  own  lands. 
In  the  latter  case  the  benefits  from  the  use  of  the  water  are  derived  indirectly 
through  the  products  of  the  soil,  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  through  our 
doctrine  of  appurtenancy  the  use  must  remain  distributed  among  many  indivi- 
duals. In  the  case  of  the  larger  privileges,  however,  once  granted,  they  often 
become  the  basis  of  monopolies.  The  public  has  a  vital  interest  in  them;  too 
often  their  control  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  favoured  few,  so  that  these  few  and 
their  successors  may  make  profits  out  of  them  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
the  cash  capital  invested,  and  the  water-laws  should  be  framed  so  as  to  guard 
against  this. 

Applicants  seeking  the  right  to  develop  such  privileges  in  this  province 
must  in  the  first  place  do  considerably  more  advertising  than  other  applicants. 
They  must  not  only  advertise  the  fact  that  their  application  and  petition  are 
on  file  and  that  objections  thereto  may  be  entered  by  any  interested  party,  but 
they  must  again  advertise  when  the  plans  are  filed,  and  both  these  advertise- 
ments must  be  made  in  the  British  Columbia  Gazette  as  well  as  in  one  or  more  of 
local  newspapers. 

Moreover,  since  1897,  they  have  had  to  obtain  both  a  water  record  or  li- 
cense and  a  certificate  of  the  approval  of  the  undertaking.  The  distinction 
between  these  two  documents  is  an  important  one.  The  license  is  the  water 
patent  and  is  issued  by  the  Comptroller.  The  certificate  is  the  approval  of  the 
general  scheme  outlined  in  the  application  as  the  same  may  have  been  amended 
or  modified  at  the  instance  of  the  Government,  and  is  issued  by  the  Ministry. 

In  dealing  with  the  applications  for  the  larger  privileges,  while  the  Comp- 
troller still  examines  any  proposed  project  from  an  engineering  point  of  view 
and  determines  such  matters  as  whether  there  is  sufficient  unappropriated  water 
in  the  stream,  whether  the  plans  of  the  proposed  works  are  such  as  to  insure  the 
safety  and  stability  of  the  structures,  whether  there  is  proper  provision  to  guard 
against  waste  of  water,  and  so  on,  it  is  left  to  the  Minister,  after  an  investiga- 
tion and  report  by  the  Board,  to  deal  with  the  undertaking. 

Too  great  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  investigation  of  every  such 
proposed  undertaking  bj'^  the  Board.  In  the  course  of  its  investigation  it  will 
be  sure  to  bring  to  light  any  inherent  irregularities  or  difficulties,  and  each  case 
will  go  to  the  Minister  in  a  pre-digested  form. 

The  certificate  of  the  Minister  is  given  after  the  hearing  of  any  objections 
which  may  have  been  lodged  by  interested  persons  and  really  amounts  to  a 
determination  that  the  undertaking  as  approved  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Under  the  present  Act,  the  hearing  of  the  Board  and  the  action  of  the  Min- 
ister in  regard  to  the  undertaking  come  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  procedure 
than  under  former  Acts.  The  certificate  must  not  only  be  obtained  before  the 
water  license  is  issued  but  before  authority  is  granted  to  make  surveys.  The 
idea  which  underlies  this  change  is  that  once  the  applicant  is  permitted  to  make 
larger  expenditures  for  surveys  and  detailed  plants  it  would  be  rather  awkward 
to  refuse  the  approval  of  the  undertaking.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  de- 
tailed plant  in  order  to  determine  such  questions  as  whether  the  project  is  in 
the  public  interest  or  whether  the  financial  ability  of  the  company  is  such  as 
to  carry  it  to  completion. 
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One  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  conserving  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lie  in  the  waters  of  the  province  is  the  activity  of  promoters  who  file  upon  sites 
far  in  advance  of  the  time  when  they  can  be  utilized  and  afterward  they  or  their 
successors  claim  a  vested  interest  in  them.  These  promoters  are  really  middle- 
men who  deal  with  the  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  with  capitalists  on  the 
other. 

Why  this  mad  rush  all  over  the  West  in  quest  of  power-sites  to  be  filed 
upon?  They  talk  about  the  mining  fever  of  the  '50's,  but  future  historians 
will  very  likely  be  talking  of  the  water-power  fever  of  the  1900*s.  The  water- 
laws  should  make  it  impossible  that  any  man  or  ^roup  of  men  merely  by  the 
filing  of  a  few  documents  and  the  payments  of  a  nominal  fee  can  hold  a  site  until 
such  time  as  there  is  some  actual  need  for  its  development  and  they  virtually 
say  to  the  public  "If  you  want  to  use  this  site,  you  will  have  to  deal  with  us." 
Unfortunately,  there  are  already  cases  on  record  in  this  province  where  large 
sums  have  been  offered  (I  think  in  one  case  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars)  for 
water  privileges  secured  under  prior  filings  but  where  little  or  no  development 
has  been  made. 

Once  the  public  is  thoroughly  aware  that  it  has  an  interest  in  such 
transactions,  once  it  is  clearly  understood  that  this  money,  in  the  long  run, 
does  not  come  out  of  the  capitalists  who  pay  it,  but  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  in  the  form  of  increased  rates  based  on  increased  capitalization,  just  so 
soon  will  such  transactions  be  discountenanced.  The  *' Water  Act  of  1914'' has 
some  interesting  clauses  on  the  point.  In  the  first  place  there  is  this  investigation 
by  the  Board  and  report  to  the  Minister,  already  alluded  to,  requiring  the  stamp 
of  approval  upon  the  undertaking  before  the  applicant  is  allowed  to  proceed  with 
expensive    surveys. 

The  Act  does  not  stop  at  this  point,  however.  It  requires  that  no  license  and 
no  authorization  to  make  surveys  shall  issue  to  any  such  company  applicant 
*  •'  unless  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  that  the  applicant  is 
financially  able  to  carry  out  the  undertaking,  and  in  any  case  that  the  authorized 
capital  of  the  company  exceeds  fifty  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed 
works,  and  unless  twenty-five  per  cent  thereof  is  subscribed  and  ten  per  cent 
thereof  is  actually  paid  in  cash." 

*'Is  this  not  too  drastic"?  some  one  may  ask.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is 
not.  If  the  clause  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose  and  discourage  all  but  legitimate 
developments,  its  terms  must  be  plain  and  to  the  point.  When  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  development  of  power  at  any  particular  stream  site,  capital  may  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  come  forward  with  its  bona  fide  application  to  develop  such  site.  In 
the  meantime,  how  much  better  that  the  province  should  hold  all  its  unoccupied 
sites,  taking  care  to  accumulate  careful  data  respecting  them  and  giving  the 
same  due  publicity: 

However  important  the  point  just  made,  there  is  one  of  still  greater  import- 
ance in  reference  to  the  same  general  subject.  It  would  not  be  in  keeping  with 
enlightened  administration  to  closely  watch  the  granting  of  these  larger  water 
privileges  and  then  cease  to  have  a  care  about  them.  The  Government  must 
be  on  its  guard  every  moment.  It  must  see  that  the  particular  licensees  into 
ivhose  hands  a  valuable  privilege  is  placed  does  not  do  the  very  thing  which  is 
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objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  promoter,  that  is,  place  a  high  valuation  upon 
that  which  cost  the  licensees  nothing  and  proceed  to  charge  rates  based  on 
valuation. 

As  the  population  of  the  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  water-power 
site  increases  and  as  coal  and  other  fuel  supplies  become  more  costly,  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  water-power  is  greatly  enhanced,  while  the  cost  of  producing 
a  horse-power  is  not  altered.  This  increased  earning  capacity  is  due  to  the  natu- 
ral asset  which  belongs  to  the  public,  and  the  public  should  reap  the  benefit. 

There  are  two  simple  methods  by  which  the  capitalization  of  grants  can  be 
prevented.  One  is  to  make  the  franchise  or  license  indeterminate,  as  is  done  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin,  Under  this  method  the  state  can  at  any  time  buy  back 
the  investment  of  the  company  by  paying  a  fair  valuation  for  the  tangible 
works  and  physical  assets  of  the  company  plus  a  fair  bonus. 

The  other  method  is  the  limiting  of  the  franchise  or  license  to  a  definite 
period  of  time,  say  40  or  50  years,  as  is  done  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  in 
several  states.  Under  this  method  the  water  privileges  automatically  passes 
back  into  the  possession  of  the  province  at  the  end  of  the  stated  period  to  become 
at  that  time  the  subject  of  a  new  deal  between  the  province  and  the  same  or 
some  other  licensees.     This  is  the  method  adopted  under  the  Water  Act  1914.^ 

If,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  a  renewal  of  the  license  and  certificate  is  granted, 
it  will  be  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  are  in  force  at  that  time.  The 
administrative  systems  of  the  province  will  be  in  better  shape  to  deal  with  such 
problems  at  the  end  of  50  years  than  now;  therefore,  the  public  interest  of  the 
future  generations  at  least  will  be  safeguarded  by  the  lease  systems. 


^Sentions  10  and  81  < 
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APPURTENANCY    AND    TRANSFERS. 


Irrigating  wheat,  using  galva 


The  idea  of  making  the  water 
license  appurtenant  to  the  land  upon 
which  the  water  is  used  has  heretofore 
been  given  very  strong  expression  in 
the  British  Columbia  Act.  This  pre- 
vents trafficking  in  water  titles  with 
the  consequent  accumulation  of  ex- 
tensive rights  in  the  hands  of  a  few;  it 
also  promotes  beneficial  use  of  the 
water  because  an  applicant  is  tied 
down  in  any  case  to  just  what  he  can 
benefically  use  on  the  particular  land 
in  question. 

In  saying,  however,  that  the  water 
license  shall  in  all  cases,  be  made 
appurtenant  to  the  land  or  mine  upon 
which  the  water  or  power  is  used,  the 
Act  has  in  the  past  gone  too  far. 
There  may  be  land  which  has  become 
water  logged,  or  land  with  a  very 
inferior  soil.  Considering  society  at 
large,  it  would  not  be  right  that  large 
quantities  of  water  should  continue  to 
be  used  on  such  land  when  they  could 
be  applied  to  better  advantage  on 
other  soil.  Or,  there  may  be  a  mill 
used  for  the  concentration  of  mineral 
ores  where  it  would  be  very  undesir- 
able to  hold  that  minerals  from  cer- 
Thoae  claims  might  be  worked  out, 


tain  claims  only  could  be  crushed  there. 

but  the    Government   would  not  care  to  confiscate  the  valuable  development 

which  has  been  made  at  the  milt  site. 

The  1914  Act  leaves  it  open  to  the  Comptroller  to  canvass  every  situation 
thoroughly  before  issuing  any  license  and  if  he  deems  it  undesirable  that  the 
license  should  be  made  appurtenant  to  the  undertaking  or  project  of  the  licensee, 
defining  that  undertaking  just  as  the  land  might  be  defined  by  metes  and  bounds. 

Irrigation  licenses  will,  in  every  case,  be  made  appurtenant  to  the  land 
itself;  but  to  avoid  the  evil  consequences  following  the  attachment  of  valuable 
water  rights  to  inferior  lands,  the  Act  provides  a  means  by  which  such  licenses 
may  be  transferred.  The  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  license  sought  to  be  trans- 
ferred must  be  obtained;  the  standard  of  the  use  proposed  must  be  aa  high  as 
or  higher  than  that  under  the  existing  license;  the  same  publicity  must  be  given 
by  way  of  advertising  and  publishing  notices  as  in  the  case  of  a  new  application 
and  the  rights  of  existing  licensees  must  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  transfer.    Here 
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again,  the  British  Columbia  Act  is  stricter  in  its  requirements  than  other  Acts, 
which  place  this  whole  matter  of  transfer,  in  the  discretion  of  their  state 
engineers.^ 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  transfer  of  licenses  for  the  sale,  barter,  or  ex- 
change of  water  or  water  power.^ 

The  above  methods  of  transferring  licenses  may  seem  a  little  inconvenient 
at  first  glance,  but,  in  opening  the  way  for  transfers,  caution  must  be  exercised 
not  to  give  a  loophole  for  defeating  the  main  purpose  of  this  Act. 

DUTY    OF    WATER,    AND    IRRIGATION    RIGHTS. 

One  of  the  perplexing  questions  for  every  Government  to  answer  is  as  to 
how  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  to  be  allotted  for  irrigation  purposes  to  any 
particular  lands  is  to  be  determined.  The  farmers  will  all  tell  one  story  that  the 
soil  even  of  the  same  neighbourhood  differs  greatly;  there  is  the  porous  gravel, 
the  mpervious  clay,  and  the  medium  loam. 

British  Columbia,  wisely,  I  think,  has  refrained  from  giving  expression  in 
her  Water  Acts  to  any  stated  duty  of  water  for  her  lands,  whether  as  a  maximum 
or  otherwise.  Some  of  the  states  have  followed  a  different  policy  in  this  respect, 
Wyoming  having  established  a  flow  of  one  cubic  foot  per  second  of  water  for 
seventy  acres  of  land  as  a  maximun  duty.'  While  in  Idaho  the  maximum  is 
one  cubic  foot  per  second  for  fifty  acres.*  The  Idaho  statutes  go  farther  and 
specifically  make  every  water  binding  upon  the  state  as  to  the  right  of  licensee 
to  use  the  amount  of  water  as  therein  mentioned.''  The  information  that  experts 
have  accumulated  on  the  subject  of  ^*Duty  of  Water''  suffices  to  show  that  the 
quantity  to  be  allotted  varies  greatly  according  to  the  location  and  character 
of  the  soil;  only  an  investigation  extending  over  years  can  satisfactorily  de- 
cide the  proper  duty;  therefore  the  only  safe  course  to  follow  in  the  meantime 
is  to  make  every  license  subject  to  subsequent  re-adjustment  at  a  future  time 
and  to  limit  it  to  such  quantity  as  may  be  determined  in  the  future  to  be  suit- 
able for  the  lands  in  question.  This  is  done  in  the  British  Columbia  Act/ 
There  is  also  a  clause  limiting  the  quantity  which  may  be  diverted  by  any  li- 
censee to  the  requirement  of  the  particular  crop  which  is  growTi  on  the  land 
from  time  to  time.^  In  keeping  with  these  provisions,  every  license  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  shows  on  its  face  that  the  quantity  therein  mentioned  is  subject 
to  alteration  in  the  future. 


»Statute  Wyoming  1910.  725-6.  Oregon  Laws  1909,  c.  216.  s.  4  (being  s.  6629  or  Title  XLIII.  of  Lord's 
Oregon  Laws).  Idaho  (^ivil  Cocle  ss.  3255,  3264,  being  Laws  1907.  314  s.  1  and  1903,  223  s.  11  as  amended 
1905,  27  s.l.  and  1907,  507  s.  1. 

'Seotion  14 

'Wyoming,  Compiled  Statutes  of  1910,  section  777. 

*Idaho,  Civil  Code,  section  3253,  being  Laws  1903,  223,  s.  1|  as  amended  by  Laws  1903,  357  s.  1. 

'Idaho  Civil  Code  section  3262. 

oSection  20.  29.  and  125. 

•Section  127. 
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The  Act  places  power  to  compel  rotation  in  the  use  of  water  by  licensees 
for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer  of  the  water  district,®  and 
if  licensees  can  not  agree  as  to  the  proper  distribution  of  the  waters  of  any  stream, 
the  Minister  of  Lands  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Comptroller,  appoint 
one  or  more  water  bailiffs  on  any  stream. 

These  water  bailiffs  have  the  necessary  powers  to  lock  headgates,  make  ar- 
rests, and  supervise  the  distribution  of  water  under  the  direction  and  guidance 
of  the  engineer  and  the  Comptroller.  The  Minister  determines  their  compen- 
sation, which  is  paid  by  the  licensees  in  the  locality  affected  in  proportion  to 
the  respective  quantities  of  water  used  by  such  licensees,  or  to  the  respective 
quantities  of  water  which  they  are  entitled  to  use  as  the  engineer  may  deter- 
mine. To  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  amounts  due,  they  are  made  a  charge 
upon  the  lands  to  which  the  licenses  are  appurtenant. 

The  new  Act  provides  that  every  person  diverting  water  from  any  stream 
shall  construct  and  maintain  a  substantial  headgate  and  such  weirs  or  other 
measuring  devices  as  may  be  required.  Several  of  the  states  have  enactments 
on  this  subject,  but  British  Columbia  goes  farther  than  any  of  them  inasmuch 
as  the  Act  authorizes  the  Comptroller,  if  the  licensee  fails  to  construct  his  head- 
gate  after  being  so  directed,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  constructed  and  all  costs 
and  charges  connected  therewith  are  to  be  paid  by  the  licensee  and  if  not  so  paid 
become  a  charge  upon  his  land.  This  certainly  ought  to  insure  the  construction 
of  headgates  whenever  the  depai-tment  is  ready  to  order  such  construction. 

RIPARIAN    RIGHTS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  that  has  centred  around  the  Water 
Act  in  recent  years  is  as  to  just  what  extent,  if  any,  those  persons  who  own  land 
adjoining  the  banks  of  a  stream  technically  known  as  "riparian  proprietors" 
have  a  right  to  use  the  water  of  the  stream  without  a  record.  In  1892,  the  legis- 
lature of  British  Columbia  enacted  a  section  dealing  with  this  question,  respect- 
ing the  meaning  of  which  there  has  been  and  still  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.* 

The  people  of  British  Columbia  have  exercised  a  great  deal  of  patience  in 
waiting  for  either  an  interpretation  of  the  doubtful  clause  by  the  courts  or  a  de" 
finite  word  on  the  subject  from  the  legislature.  A  case  which  was  pending  at 
the  time  the  present  Water  Act  was  adopted  went  up  to  the  Privy  Council  last 
June  and  the  judgment  in  that  case  has  at  last  thrown  a  degree  of  light  on  the 
subject.  It  gives  us  this  much  information: — an  owner  of  land  adjoining  the 
stream  banks  who  acquired  his  title  from  the  Crown  since  1892  and  who  has 
made  no  use  of  the  stream  water  can  not,  on  the  mere  claim  of  his  riparian  own- 
ership, enjoin  a  record  holder  from  diverting  the  water  under  his  record.  The 
right  of  the  record  holder,  under  such  circumstances,  takes  precedence  and  he 
may  divert  even  to  the  full  extent  of  the  stream  flow.     In  other  words,  the  right 

•Section  126. 

»S?ctioii  34.  C.  f.      Revised  Statutes  Colorado,  1908,  s.  3236-7  and  3246. 

*This  section  was  almost  identical  in  wording  with  a  similar  section  in  the  Irrigation  Act  of  the  provin- 
ce of  Victoria,  Australia,  passed  in  1886  (60  Victoria  No.  898  a.  4),  and  has  been  preserved  with  practically 
DO  change  in  all  the  Acts  of  the  province  since  1892,  being  section  4  of  the  1914  Act. 

70672—10 
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of  such  riparian  owner  to  have  the  water  of  the  stream  flow  by  his  land  undim- 
inished in  quantity  has  clearly  been  taken  away  by  the  statutes  of  British  Col- 
umbia. 

Even  with  this  one  phase  of  the  law  definitely  interpreted,  there  is  still  a 
large  realm  of  doubt  left.  What  shall  be  said  of  a  riparian  owner  whose  title  to 
his  land  antedates  1892?  What  shall  be  said  of  a  riparian  owner  who  has  made 
beneficial  use  as  opposed  to  a  subsequent  record  holder?  Again,  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  interim  right  of  any  riaprian  owner  in  the  province  to  an  interim  use 
of  stream  waters  until  such  time  as  such  waters  are  totally  appropriated  under 
records  and  licenses?  Again,  what  shall  be  said  of  raiprian  owners  in  the  Rail- 
way Belt,  who  acquired  their  titles  from  the  Dominion  Government  during  the 
period  when  the  Water  Acts  of  the  province  were  not  so  effective  in  that  Belt? 
Must  the  people  of  the  province  wait  for  judicial  decisions  on  all  these  points 
before  they  may  know  what  the  law  is?  This  may  be  many  years.  Is  it  not 
preferable  to  draw  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  and  say  without  prejudice  to 
rights  that  have  accrued  in  the  meantime,  "From  now  on,  the  law  is  so  and  so?'' 

That  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  the  new  Act,  and  with  the  acceptance 
of  this  Act  by  the  Dominion  Government,  which  is  confidently  looked  forward 
to  in  the  near  future,  the  perplexing  situation  as  to  just  where  riparian  rights 
begin  and  end  in  this  province  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  cleared  up.  The  clauses 
referred  to  read  as  follows: — 

*'6.  (1)  Every  riparian  proprietor  claiming  anj^  right  to  divert  water 
or  to  the  exclusive  use  of  water  for  any  purpose  by  virtue  only  of  his  being  such 
riparian  proprietor  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1916,  file  with  thf* 
Board  a  statement  of  claim  setting  forth  such  of  the  particulars  contained  in 
section  294  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  righ^  claimed. 

'^(2)  After  the  first  day  of  June,  1916,  no  right  to  divert  water  or 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  water  for  any  purpose  shall  exist  by  virtue  only  of  any 
riparian  ownership  of  land,  and  no  claim  therefore  shall  be  entertained,  saving 
only  the  general  right  of  the  public  to  the  temporary  use  for  domestic  purposes 
of  water  to  which  there  is  lawful  access,  subject,  however,  to  the  rights  of  any 
licensee." 

Claims  filed  by  riparian  owners  under  this  section  will  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Board  in  the  same  manner  as  claims  based  upon  records.  This  legislation,  when 
adopted  by  the  Dominion  Government,  will  have  the  effect  of  having  every 
right  to  divert  water  from  any  stream  in  the  province  whether  within  or  without 
the  Railway  Belt  made  the  subject  of  a  license  and  this  in  turn  will  be  conducive 
to    good    administration. 

Since  1911  no  one  can  acquire  a  storage  license  in  British  Columbia  unless 
he  already  holds  a  diversion  license  authorizing  him  to  use  water  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  the  quantity  mentioned  in  the  storage  license  will  be  limited  to  the 
quantity  which  can  be  used  beneficially  under  the  diversion  license.  This  is  a 
strong  feature  in  the  Act  and  makes  it  consistent  throughout.  The  storage  sites 
are  limited  in  capacity  just  as  the  natural  flow  of  the  stream  is  limited.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  see  that  the  natural  flow  of  a  stream  is  beneficially  utilized. 
Likewise  every  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  storage  sites  should  be 
preserved  for  those  who  have  use  for  them.     Under  this  plan  the  land  owners 
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themselves  will  own  the  storage  rights  just  as  thev  now  own  the  diversion  rights. 
If  it  is  against  policy  to  have  carrying  companies  operating  between  the 
farmer  and  his  source  of  water  supply,  likewise  it  is  against  policy  to  have  a 
storage  company  so  operating.  True,  the  individual  has  not  the  resources  at 
his  command  for  building  large  storage  dams,  but  under  the  Act  numerous 
forms  of  co-operation  ownership  and  control  are  provided.  When  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  development  of  any  particular  reservoir  site,  I  feel  that  a  way  will 
be  found  for  developing  it  under  the  present  policy  of  the  Act,  and  that  the 
result  will  be  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  water  right  holders.  If  the  opposite 
principle  were  accepted  and  any  person  who  desired  to  build  a  dam  could  acquire 
a  storage  right,  the  results  would  be  unfavourable  to  good  administration.^ 

STRINGENT   REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Water  Act  has  been  criticized  here  and  there  because  of  its  stringent 
requirements.  In  bringing  any  new  systems  of  administration  into  operation, 
however,  and  especially  in  changing  from  easy-going  methods  to  stricter  ones, 
a  little  inconvenience  must  be  felt  by  the  public.  Think  of  the  confusion  in 
water  titles  and  the  expensive  investigations  by  the  Government  which  might 
have  been  saved  if  the  framers  of  the  early  Acts  could  have  exercised  a  little 
more  foresight  in  drafting  their  water  clauses.^  Owing  to  the  systems  in  vogue 
years  ago,  the  Board  of  Investigation  is  to-day  at  great  labour  and  expense 
doing  the  work  which  the  Commissioners  who  made  the  records  could  have  done 
with  comparatively  little  inconvenience  at  the  time.  In  the  light  of  this 
experience,  the  aim  of  the  present  Act  should  be  to  tie  every  applicant  down  in 
absolutely  definite  terms.  This  will  lead  to  better  understanding  in  the  end 
and  will  avoid  expensive  litigation.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  If  there  is  no  discussion  on  this  paper,  I  will  ask  the  Local 
Secretary  to   make  some  announcements. 

Mr.  Dynes:  Mr.  Pressident,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  am  requested  by 
Mr.  McCoy,  the  President  of  the  Aquatic  Club,  to  specially  announce  that  all 
the  events  this  afternoon  are  open  to  everyone.  I  may  say  that  this  regatta 
was  specially  put  on  for  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors.  (Applause.)  It  is 
customary  to  have  the  regatta  on  Thursday  afternoon  because  the  other  towns 
along  the  lake  have  a  Thursday  afternoon  half  holiday,  thus  ensuring  a  larger 
attendance. 

An  arrangement  has  also  been  made  wnth  Mr.  Philip  H.  Eraut,  in  charge  of 
our  local  irrigation   committee,   to   give   a  short  talk  to-morrow  afternoon  on 

^There  is  a  case  on  record  in  Oregon  where  some  promoters,  having  no  lands  of  their  own,  got  on  the 
tFvick  of  a  large  project  which  involved  the  use  of  a  certain  storage  reservoir:  these  men  rushed  into  the 
stal-e  engineer's  office  with  prior  filings  on  the  reservoir.  It  was  simply  a  hold-up  game,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  project  would  have  been  defeated  if  the  promoters  had  secured  the  storage  right.  The 
Board  of  Control  refused  to  deal  with  them  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  upheld  the  Board  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  against  the  public  welfare  to  gmnt  a  right  of  that  nature  to  persons  who  had  not 
the  lands  upon  which  to  use  the  water  (Cookingham  et  al  v.  Lewis  et  ai  114  Pac.  88). 

'Among  other  things  those  Acts  did  not  call  for  a  description  of  the  lands  where  the  water  was  to  be 
used,  and  ons  record  miglit  mention  half  a  dozen  different  uses  for  the  water. 
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municipal  irrigation.     Soon  after  his  talk  will  be  the  motor  trip  when  you  will 
see  the  irrigation  system  about  which  he  will  tell  you. 

Chairman  :  We  are  now  going  to  have  another  talk  from  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith:  You  who  were  here  yesterday  will  remember  that  I 
made  the  statement  that  the  measure  of  civilization  of  any  people  was  the 
character  of  its  homes  and  the  manner  of  living  in  those  homes;  that  they  were 
more  important  than  bank  clearings  and  commercial  transactions.  I  would 
have  liked  this  morning,  if  I  could  have  started  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  have  given 
you  somewhat  fully  a  talk  on  home-making  that  in  some  form  or  another  I  have 
given  two  or  three  hundred  times  a  year  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  I  have 
seen  results  accruing  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  listened  to  it,  from  that  talk  in 
a  larger  measure  than  from  any  other  subject  I  have  ever  talked  on.  If  I  might 
select  a  text  for  my  talk,  because  some  people  call  it  a  sermon  and  would  like  to 
have  it  delivered  in  their  churches,  it  would  be  a  little  couplet  from  Burns,  who 
says  "To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime  for  weans  and  wife  is  the  true  pathos  and 
sublime  aim  of  human  life. "  (Applause.)  And  I  would  like  to  leave  the  thought 
that  when  life's  work  is  done  for  one  and  all  of  us,  we  will  be  remembered  by  the 
good  we  have  done  rather  than  by  the  dollars  we  have  accumulated.     (Applause.) 

I  was  just  thinking  when  Brother  Elliott  was  talking  what  might  possibly 
have  been  my  field  work  if  I  could  have  had  the  opportunity  sixty  years  ago  to 
go  to  such  a  school  as  he  described  to  you  here.  Nothing  of  that  kind  had  ever 
been  heard  of  then.  My  parents  settled  in  the  woods  of  Southern  Michigan  and 
my  earliest  recollection  of  life  there  on  that  farm  was  living  in  a  little  log  cabin. 
I  never  even  had  a  common  school  education.  Four  months  during  the  winters 
of  1855-6  and  7,  I  had  the  opportunity  each  winter  to  sit  on  a  wooden  bench  and 
study  how  to  spell  some  common  words  and  to  copy  sums  in  Adams'  arithmetic, 
five  of  us  using  the  same  book,  and  the  teacher,  a  Baptist  minister,  used  to  write 
out  some  letters  on  sheets  of  foolscap,  which  I  would  try  to  imitate.  That 
finished  my  education  at  school.  As  I  told  you  yesterday,  from  those  associa- 
tions I  imbibed  certain  ideas  and  one  of  them  was  that  the  best  man  in  the  com- 
munity was  the  man  who  had  the  pleasantest  home  and  home  surroundings. 
I  have  never  forgotten  the  impression  I  received  from  a  picture  in  a  little 
Sunday  school  book,  of  a  haggard  old  man  sitting  on  the  floor  in  a  bare  room,  a 
candle  in  front  of  him,  and  between  his  legs,  some  bags  with  the  dollar  mark  on 
them  and  he  was  gloating  over  those,  and  underneath  it  said  '*The  Miser." 
That  is  all  I  remember  of  it.  I  don't  know  what  the  reading  text  was  in  connec- 
tion with  it  but  I  grew  up  with  the  fixed  idea  that  the  man  living  for  money  could 
make  the  meanest  man  on  the  face  of  God's  green  earth;  therefore,  T  never  had 
any  particular  sympathy  with  any  individual  engaged  in  any  enterprise  simply 
for  the  money  he  could  get  out  of  it  rather  than  for  the  good  he  could  do.  Of 
course,  when  I  work,  I  like  to  have  somebody  pay  me  for  it,  because  if  there  is 
anything  I  like  better  than  talking  about  the  things  I  believe,  it  is  spending  the 
money  I  get  for  doing  it  (laughter)  and  I  generally  manage  to  spend  all  I  can  get 
and  enjoy  the  spending  of  it.  I  enjoy  this  work  so  well  that  I  keep  at  it  all  the 
time  and  while  some  members  in  my  audience  sometimes  get  mad  at  my  plain 
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speech,  they  nearly  always  want  me  to  come  back.  I  remember  once  that  a  man 
and  his  wife  had  been  quarreling  because  he  persisted  in  allowing  the  hogs  to  run 
in  the  door  yard.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  incident,  but  it  so  happened  in  my  talk 
that  morning,  I  said  that  there  was  a  place  for  a  hog  on  every  farm  but  it  was  not 
in  the  front  door  yard.  (Laughter.)  That  man  got  up  mad  and  went  out  of  the 
hall  and  the  next  morning  he  gave  me  quite  a  little  tongue  lashing  for  insulting 
him  before  all  his  neighbours  (laughter)  but  next  year,  when  I  came  back,  I 
heard  that  he  had  the  front  door  yard  fenced.     (Laughter.) 

During  my  early  experience  among  the  farms,  an  impression  I  received  was 
this:  whenever  I  found  a  man  who  was  making  good,  he  patted  himself  and  said 
'*I  did  if  (laughter)  and  whenever  I  found  a  failure,  the  poor,  deluded  fellow 
alw^ays  laid  the  blame  on  somebody  else.  (Laughter.)  A  little  later  I  want  to 
refer  to  two  contrasting  pictures  of  this  kind  that  I  use  in  my  home  making 
lecture  which,  by  the  way,  is  only  fourteen  hours  long.     (Laughter.) 

I  have  lectured  in  Farmer's  Institutes  and  for  various  organizations  for  more 
than  thirty  years*  My  hobby  has  been  diversified  farming,  and  improvement 
of  living  conditions  on  the  farm.  At  the  present  time  I  am  employed  by  the 
Oregon- Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation  Co.,  to  devote  my  whole  time, 
and  energy  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  farmers  living  in  the  coun- 
try reached  by  our  lines.  I  am  frequently  asked  the  question,  "Why  are  the  rail- 
roads interested  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  farmers?" 

The  traffic  managers  of  our  large  transportation  companies  have  long  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  any  section  of  the  country  devoted  to  a  single  crop  system 
of  farming  is  an  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  source  of  revenue.  Their  statistics 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  largest  volume  of  business  not  only  comes  from 
a  district  where  a  diversified  system  of  farming  is  carried  on,  but  such  business 
is  more  equally  divided  throughout  the  year  and  can  therefore  be  carried  on 
more  economically  and  satisfactorily.  It  is  also  a  recognized  fact  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  productive  capacity  of  any  given  section  has  as  yet  been 
fully  developed.  Any  increase  of  business  must  necessarily  come  from  the 
development  of  these  latent  resources.  There  are  three  directions  in  which  we 
may  look  for  future  development:  First,  the  clearing  and  bringing  under  culti- 
vation of  logged-ofif  lands.  Second,  the  increase  of  irrigated  areas  by  the  use 
of  storage  reservoirs  and  pumping  plants.  Third,  and  most  important,  the 
breaking  up  of  large  holdings  already  under  cultivation  into  smaller  farms. 
This  necessarily  means  more  people  on  the  lands,  more  profitable  and  continuous 
employment  of  labour,  more  intensive  methods  of  cultivation,  more  and  better 
livestock,  more  business  for  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  transportation  companies. 

It  was  probably  for  some  reason  like  the  above  that  Mr.  R.  B.  Miller. 
Traffic  Manager  of  the  O.-W.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  employed  me  to  study  the  situation 
and  suggest  methods  for  improving  the  conditions  in  the  country  served  by 
the  O.-W.  R.  &  N.  Co.  At  the  first  conference  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Farrel  regarding  my  work,  we  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  promoting 
of  orcharding  had  been  pretty  well  exploited,  in  some  instances  possibly  overdone. 
Therefore  I  was  given  permission  to  exploit  my  hobby  of  diversified  farming, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  results  secured  are  not  raising  any  less  fruit  or 
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wheat,  but  they  are  milking  more  cows,  feeding  more  pigs,  producing  more  meat 
and    spending    more    money. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  I  have  had  for  advocating  diversified  farming 
with  dairying  as  a  factor  is  the  fact  that  experience  and  observation  have  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  system  of  farming  results  in  better  homes  and  better 
home  conditions  than  a  single  crop  system  of  farming. 

Perhaps  the  best  w^ay  for  me  to  interest  you  in  the  subject  would  be  to 
give  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  is  one  of  my  pet  topics,  a  sort  of  hobby 
that  I  always  ride  whenever  the  opportunity  offers. 

As  a  farmer's  boy  in  a  new  country  I  became  familiar  with  all  those  con- 
ditions that  attend  pioneer  life — the  struggle  for  bare  necessities,  the  hard  work, 
all  the  coarse,  rough  and  rude  surroundings  as  well  as  hopes  and  ambitions  for 
better  things,  when  more  land  will  be  brought  under  cultivation,  when  herds 
and  flocks  will  be  increased,  orchard  in  bearing:  and  the  glad  day  when  the  new 
house  will  be  built.  I  have  thought  sometimes  that  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that 
the  community  was  largely  made  up  of  thrifty  New  Englanders  who  brought 
with  them  to  the  new  country  a  knowledge  of,  and  taste  for  better  things,  the 
cosy  farmhouses  with  neat  dooryards,  spreading  shade  trees,  the  old  fashioned 
flower  garden  with  its  lilacs  and  roses,  its  hollyhocks  and  marigolds,  and  I 
have  never  forgotten  the  first  spring  on  our  own  farm  when  the  johnny-jump- 
ups,  grown  from  seed  sent  from  Connecticut  in  a  letter,  first  blossomed. 
They  were  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  pansies  that  we  have  today, 
but  they  had  the  same  rich  colouring  of  gold  and  purple.  Our  first  rose  bush, 
was  grown  from  a  slip  contributed  from  one  of  the  neighbour's  gardens.  Lilacs 
and  honeysuckles  were  procured  in  the  same  way.  A  little  was  added  each  year 
until  in  a  few  years  the  door-yards  in  the  neighbourhood  w.ere  bright  with  flowers 
of  every  colour  from  early  spring  until  late  in  the  autumn.  And  then  there  was 
the  vegetable  garden  where  mother  and  the  children  seemed  to  have  the  greatest 
interest  and  did  most  of  the  work.  Horse  radish  that  moved  me  to  tears  when 
I  had  to  grate  it,  and  the  pies  that  mother  used  to  make  from  the  first  stalks  of 
pieplant,  and  the  early  greens  from  mustard  to  dandelions  to  be  followed  by  the 
early  beets  and  spinach,  then  asparagus,  ** sparrow  grass''  we  used  to  call  it. 
Then  came  the  early  peas,  string  beans,  crook-necked  squashes  and  the  first 
mess  of  green  peas  and  new  potatoes  was  always  an  event  that  was  looked 
forward  to  with  bright  anticipations.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
gooseberries  and  after  a  few  years  the  harvest  apples,  cherries,  pears,  plums 
and  late  apples  that  we  used  to  store  away  for  winter  use.  I  have  seen  all  of 
these  in  abundance  while  the  farmers  yet  lived  in  the  settler's  log  cabin,  only  a 
few  acres  had  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  very  little,  if  anything,  had 
bt^en  produced  to  sell. 

Three  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  a  change  of  location  brought 
me  into  contact  with  a  different  class  of  people  in  an  older  settled  country,  large 
farms,  larger  houses  and  somewhat  different  conditions  of  living.  This  was 
among  the  Hoosiers  of  southern  Indiana.  They  were  accustomed  to  living 
largely  within  themselves.  The  major  portion  of  the  farmer's  clothing  was 
carded,  spun  and  woven  by  the  mothers  and  daughters.  What  they  had  to  eat 
w^as  grown  on  the  farm.     About  the  only  things  they  sometimes  bought  from 
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the  country  store  were  tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  sometimes  a  little  rice.  They  had 
hominy  and  cornmeal  mush  but  had  never  heard  of  breakfast  foods.  Eggs, 
poultry,  beef  and  pork,  they  had  in  abundance.  The  bacon  was  made  at  home. 
They  were  hospitableentertainers,and  wherever  I  visited,  although  I  carried  with 
me  a  healthy  boy's  appetite,  I  always  got  enough  to  eat. 

This  pretty  nearly  covers  my  experience  and  observations  of  farm  life  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  You  will  readily  see  from  this  experience  how 
naturally  I  formed  the  idea  that  for  one  to  live  on  a  farm  meant  an  abundance 
of  good  things  to  eat,  grown  by  the  farmer  and  his  family.  Right  here  I  wish  to 
explain  that  up  to  this  time  in  all  my  experience  I  had  never  heard  anything  that 
even  suggested  the  idea  that  anybody  anywhere,  ever  secured  land  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money.  My  only  conception  of  farming  was  "Home  Making." 
After  the  war  when  I  settled  in  Minnesota,  I  became  familiar  with  other  phases 
of  farm  life,  some  of  them  almost  ideal,  some  others  less  satisfactory  in  character. 
I  can  best  illustrate  this  perhaps  by  relating  a  little  experience  through  which  I 
became  familiar  with  the  contrasting  conditions  of  farm  life  and  interested 
in  the  problem,  "Why  such  difference?"  That  portion  of  the  state  in  which  1 
lived  was  a  fertile  rolling  prairie  where  one  could  go  miles  and  miles  without 
seeing  a  tree  or  shrub.  The  country  was  new,  very  few  of  the  settlers  having 
been  on  their  homesteads  more  than  three  to  five  years,  and  as  usual  with  pioneers 
their  means  were  very  limited.  Physicially  unable  to  perform  severe  manual 
labour,  the  first  employment  that  I  undertook  was  canvassing  for  the  sale  of 
nursery  stock.  This  necessarily  brought  me  into  direct  contact  with  the  farmers 
and  their  families  at  their  homes.  And  I  found  in  these  homes  such  radical 
contrasts  to  those  with  which  I  was  familiar  that  they  naturally  attracted  my 
attention  and  excited  my  interest. 

Driving  along  the  road  across  the  prairie  one  June  day  in  1866,  about  11.30 
a.m.  I  began  to  get  hungry;  coming  to  a  settler's  cabin  that  stood  in  a  corner  of 
a  wheat  field,  I  saw  a  man  down  on  his  knees  beside  a  mowing  machine  which  he 
was  evidently  repairing,  getting  ready  for  the  annual  hay  making.  There  was 
a  small  stable  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  house,  and  in  the  space  between 
the  house  and  the  stable,  was  a  McCormick  reaper,  a  broadcast  seeder,  two 
plows,  a  hay  rake,  an  old  harrow,  an  old  wagon  and  a  pair  of  bob-sleds,  evidently 
where  they  were  unhitched  from  the  last  time  they  were  used.  I  asked  the  man 
if  I  could  get  some  dinner;  he  got  up,  looked  me  over  and  said  yes,  he  guessed 
so  if  I  could  put  up  with  what  they  had  to  eat.  "You  can  probably  stand  it," 
he  said,  "for  one  meal,  we  have  to  all  the  time, ''  and  then  went  on  with  his  work. 
Not  a  very  cordial  or  hospitable  greeting,  but  I  was  hungry,  so  I  unhitched  my 
horse,  gave  him  some  oats  which  I  carried  in  a  sack,  under  the  seat,  and  then  sat 
down  on  the  tongue  of  the  mower  to  talk  to  the  man  while  he  worked.  About 
the  first  intelligible  words  that  the  man  said  were  that  the  man  he  bought  the 
mower  of  cheated  him,  and  then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  all  of  the  agents  or 
canvassers  were  rascals  and  Hars,  and  that  the  farmers  were  their  special  prey. 
While  he  was  dilating  on  this  topic,  a  sour-faced  middle-aged  woman  with  a  shrill 
voice  came  to  the  door  of  the  cabin  and  said,  "Dinner's  ready."  He  dropped 
his  wrench,  wiped  his  hand  on  his  ragged  overalls,  and  told  me  to  come  on.  We 
went  into  the  house,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "This  man  wants  some  dinner."     She 
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said,  *'A11  right,  only  it  ain't  much  of  a  dinner."  We  sat  down  to  the  table,  I 
wanted  to  wash  but  I  did  not  see  any  opportunity  and  as  the  man  had  seated 
himself  at  the  table  without  washing  his  greasy,  dirty  hands,  I  concluded  to  make 
the  best  of  it  and  sat  down  on  a  stool  at  the  place  indicated.  The  man  said, 
"We  haven't  got  any  potatoes,  we  raised  quite  a  few  but  they  all  froze  up  during 
the  winter  and  we  haven't  had  any  since;  about  a  month  yet  before  we  get  new 
potatoes;  this  country  is  so  cold  it  isn't  fit  for  a  white  man  to  live  in  anyhow; 
the  Lord  made  it  for  Injuns  and  bufifaloes  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  he  would  give  it  back  to  them."  Then  he  passed  me  the  bread  which  was 
neither  well  made  nor  well  baked,  the  baking  not  the  fault  of  the  woman,  perhaps, 
as  the  cooking  stove  was  old  and  cracked,  and  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  from 
observation,  the  supply  of  wood  was  small  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality. 
They  had  fried  salt  pork,  which  the  man  informed  me  he  had  bought  in  Lake 
City  at  fourteen  cents  a  pound.  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  on  the  farm, 
he  said,  "  Five  years. "  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  raise  any  hogs.  He  said,  "  No, " 
he  had  too  much  sense  to  try  to  raise  hogs  where  a  man  could  not  raise  corn.  I 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  tried  to  raise  corn,  and  he  said  a  man  was  a  fool  to  try  to 
raise  corn  where  they  had  frost  nearly  every  month  of  the  year.  I  asked  him  if 
he  kept  chickens  and  he  said  that  the  wfnters  were  too  long  and  too  cold,  the 
hens  would  never  lay  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer  eggs  were  never  worth 
anything  and  it  would  cost  more  to  feed  a  hen  that  she  was  worth.  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  garden;  he  said  he  hadn't  time  to  bother  with  little  things  like 
that.  I  asked  him  if  he  kept  cows;  he  said  it  was  too  much  bother,  he  hadn't 
any  pasture  and  nobody  to  herd  the  cows;  and  it  did  not  pay  any  how  to  keep 
cows  where  there  were  such  long  winters.  They  had  some  strong  black  coffee; 
he  apologized  for  not  having  any  sugar  or  butter,  as  they  had  not  been  to  town 
.  for  two  weeks. 

Here  you  see  the  only  things  they  had  to  eat  were  bread  and  meat,  bought 
from  the  town  18  miles  away  and  as  I  learned  afterwards,  bought  on  credit  to  be 
paid  for  after  harvest.  The  man  assured  me  that  because  he  had  to  buj*^  on 
credit  he  was  always  cheated  on  the  price,  the  bill  was  always  larger  at  the  end  of 
the  season  than  it  should  be.  They  had  tried  different  merchants  but  ever3'  one 
of  them  was  dishonest  and  cheated  him  whenever  they  had  the  chance.  I  did 
not  see  the  children  as  they  were  away  to  school;  but  while  I  was  hitching  up 
my  horse  after  dinner,  feeling  sort  of  uncomfortable  from  the  effects  of  the 
conversation,  I  looked  over  the  house  and  its  surroundings  and  I  thought,  what 
a  life  for  a  man,  woman  or  child  to  live  in  such  a  place  year  after  year.  I  had 
asked  the  man  to  buy  trees,  plants  or  seeds  to  start  a  grove  of  timber,  start  some 
fruit  in  the  garden,  urged  him  to  make  a  garden  pointed  out  what  a  nice  yard  he 
could  have,  with  a  few  trees,  a  fenced  grass  plot,  and  a  few  flowers,  but  he  assured 
me  that  he  was  not  able  to  have  any  of  these  things,  anyhow,  he  was  just 
"staying"  until  he  could  make  enough  money  to  move  into  town,  where  he 
could  have  better  opportunities  to  educate  his  children;  he  was  "going  to  sell 
out  the  first  chance  he  got  anyhow."  I  tried  to  argue  with  him  that  a  small 
amount  of  money  and  labour  spent  in  improvments  would  greatly  increase  the 
selling  price  of  his  farm,  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  my  suggestions,  and  I  rode 
away  with  a  feeling  that  if  that  was  farm  life,  on  the  prairies  of  Minnesota,  I  did 
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not  want  any  of  it.  And  as  I  rode  along  in  the  bright  June  weather,  the  green 
prairie  dotted  here  and  there  with  bright  flowers,  I  wondered  whether  it  were 
true  what  this  man  said:  that  their  coarse  and  rude  surroundings,  untidy, 
unthrifty  condition,  lack  of  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  were,  as  he  had 
maintained,  due  to  the  climate  or  to  any  economic  condition  mentioned.  And 
the  more  I  pondered  the  matter,  the  more  fully  I  came  to  believe  that  the  fault 
lay,  or  perhaps  more  properly  speaking,  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions 
was  in  the  man  himself  rather  than  in  the  soil,  the  climate  or  business  conditions. 

In  pleasing  contrast  to  this,  only  a  few  miles  away,  and  at  about  the  same 
hour  of  the  day,  a  few  days  later,  I  came  to  a  small  field  of  corn  at  the  left  of  the 
road.  The  corn  was  from  2  to  2^  feet  high.  The  rows  were  straight  and  there  was 
w^as  a  very  good  stand  of  thrifty,  rank  growing  stocks.  A  man  with  one  horse 
and  cultivator  was  coming  down  the  row  towards  the  road  so  I  stopped  and 
waited  until  he  came  out  to  the  end  of  the  row  and  I  asked  him  the  question, 
"Can  I  get  some  dinner  here?'*  And  he  answered  cheerily,  "Oh  yes,  we  always 
have  plenty  to  eat."  And  when  he  asked  my  business,  and  after  a  few  pleasant 
remarks,  looked  at  the  sun  and  said  that  it  was  not  quite  noon  and  he  wanted 
to  make  another  round  before  dinner.  He  said,  "You  drive  up  to  the  house, 
put  your  horse  in  the  barn,  tell  my  wife  I  said  you  could  have  dinner  and  it  will 
be  all  right. " 

I  saw  a  boy  with  a  dog  over  on  the  prairie  a  short  distance  from  the  house 
herding  some  cows,  and  as  I  came  up  to  the  house  I  saw  that  something  like  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  in  front  of  the  house  had  been  enclosed  with  a  plain 
board  fence,  several  young  shade  trees  had  been  planted,  the  ground  raked 
smooth  and  thickly  seeded  to  blue  grass  and  white  clover,  some  lilacs,  some 
syringas,  a  few  rose  bushes  and  a  little  bed  of  annual  flowers,  some  of  them  just 
coming  into  blossom  made  the  front  of  the  house  look  neat  and  homelike.  Back 
several  rods  from  the  house  to  the  north  and  west  was  a  considerable  area,  four 
or  five  acres,  of  newly  planted  willows  and  cotton  woods;  within  this  area  some- 
thing like  an  acre  had  been  fenced  with  lath  for  pickets  for  the  vegetable  garden. 
At  the  side  of  the  barn  or  stable,  because  it  was  a  very  small  building  with  no 
loft,  was  a  shed  under  which  was  neatly  packed  away  all  of  the  farm  tools  and 
machinery.  There  was  a  gate  on  the  side  of  the  yard  towards  the  barn  and 
from  this  a  neat  board  walk  led  to  the  side  door  of  the  house.  There  was  no 
rubbish  about,  everything  looked  neat  and  tidy,  and  among  other  things  I  noted 
was  a  wood  shed,  because  that  was  an  unfamiliar  sight  in  that  neighbourhood. 
After  taking  care  of  the  horse,  I  went  up  to  the  house,  rapped  at  the  door;  a 
cheery  faced  woman  answered  my  rap,  asked  me  to  come  in.  I  told  her  my 
business;  she  said  all  right,  dinner  wasn't  ready  yet,  but  for  me  to  come  in  and 
sit  down.  She  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  wash,  showed  me  a  clean  wash  basin 
with  a  clean  bowl  and  a  clean  towel,  soap  and  plenty  of  fresh  water,  apolo- 
gized, however,  that  their  house  was  small,  and  they  had  but  few  conveniences, 
but  I  noted  that  everything  was  neat  and  clean.  She  showed  me  into  a  little 
"front  room,"  the  furnishings  of  which  were  cheap  but  neat  and  in  good  taste; 
a  small  centre  table  held  a  few  magazines,  newspapers  and  books;  I  heard 
some  children  laughing  out  of  doors  and  their  mother  called  them  to  come  and 
get  ready  for  dinner;  in  the  meantime  the  farmer  came  in  to  dinner  and  while 
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waiting  engaged  in  conversation.  I  found  him  very  cheery  and  good  natured. 
He  spoke  about  the  pleasant  weather,  how  nicely  things  were  growdng,  thought 
that  they  had  just  about  the  right  amount  of  rain  to  produce  good  crops,  and  was 
optimistic  enough  to  have  faith  that  prices  were  going  to  be  satisfactory.  In- 
formed me  that  he  had  been  five  years  on  the  place,  that  he  had  begun  with 
practically  nothing  but  had  added  a  little  each  year  in  the  way  of  improvements. 
They  were  in  hopes  in  a  few  years  to  be  able  to  build  a  good  house,  that  he  had 
a  nice  crop  started,  but  that  he  had  only  about  half  of  his  160  acres  under  cul- 
tivation as  that  was  about  all  he  could  handle  without  getting  into  debt  and  he 
did  not  like  to  do  that. 

The  wife  called  us  in  to  dinner;  and  I  was  ready,  for  several  times  there 
had  been  wafted  to  mj'^  senses  an  odour  of  chicken  cooking,  and  I  realized  that  I 
was  to  be  treated  to  something  better  than  bread  and  pork.  The  same  room 
was  used  for  both  kitchen  and  dining  room,  only  a  pine  board  table,  but  there 
was  a  clean  white  cloth  on  it.  Things  were  neatly  arranged  and  I  noted  at  a 
glance  the  fact  that  the  bread  was  well  made  and  well  baked  and  thought  that 
perhaps  the  woodshed  had  something  to  do  with  it.  There  was  a  dish  of  white, 
creamy  mashed  potatoes  on  the  table,  and  the  farmer  helped  me  to  a  liberal 
supply  of  this  as  well  as  stewed  chicken.  Always  having  been  of  an  investi- 
gating turn  of  mind,  I  said,  "Where  do  you  get  such  nice  potatoes  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year?''  He  said,  ''I  always  sort  out  a  few  bushels  of  my  best  pota- 
toes in  the  fall  of  the  year,  at  digging  time,  and  put  them  carefully  by  themselves, 
covering  them  with  a  layer  of  straw  and  a  few  inches  of  dirt,  then  another  laj^er 
of  straw  and  more  dirt  so  as  to  be  sure  no  frost  can  get  at  them.  After  the  ground 
has  frozen  and  snow  comes,  I  haul  a  couple  of  loads  of  manure  and  spread  over 
the  heap;  this  keeps  the  frost  in  the  ground  until  late  in  the  season  and  we 
never  open  the  pit  until  sometime  in  May.  By  handUng  them  in  this  wa^'  we 
keep  potatoes  sound  and  good  until  the  middle  of  July.*' 

My  next  surprise  came  when  the  good  wife  passed  me  a  saucer  full  of  as- 
paragus stewed  in  cream,  and  I  said,  "Do  you  raise  this?"  He  answered,  "Oh 
yes,  we  couldn't  get  along  without  asparagus.  I  bought  an  ounce  of  seed  for 
ten  cents  the  year  we  came  here  and  raised  plants  enough  to  plant  three  rows 
across  the  end  of  the  garden.  We  have  all  we  want  to  use  through  the  latter 
part  of  May  and  all  of  June.  By  that  time  we  have  peas  and  other  vegetables 
and  we  let  the  asparagus  grow  and  store  up  strength  for  the  next  crop.  We 
seldom  cut  any  after  the  green  peas  come;  we  not  only  have  all  we  want  for  our 
own  use  but  nearly  every  time  we  go  to  town  during  the  month  of  June  we  take 
two  or  three  dollars'  worth  to  sell  and  frequently  sell  some  to  the  neighbours. 
I  tried  giving  it  away  at  first  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  plant  and  grow  for 
their  own  use,  but  most  of  them  are  either  too  indifferent  or  lazy  to  do  it  and  I 
concluded  that  if  they  wanted  it  they  might  pay  for  it.  Several  of  them  paid 
us  more  for  asparagus  during  the  year  than  it  would  have  cost  them  to 
plant,  cut  and  care  for  such  a  plot  as  I  have." 

As  the  butter  was  passed  I  said,  "I  see  you  keep  cows."  He  said,  "Oh, 
we  couldn't  get  along  without  cows,  they  are  nearly  half  our  living."  And 
having  in  mind  what  I  had  heard  at  the  other  place,  I  said,  "  Does  it  pay  to  keep 
cows?"     "Oh,"  he  said,  "as  to  that  I  don't  know  how  you  would  figure  it, 
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we  wouldn't  get  along  without  them;  we  grow  all  of  the  feed,  and  whatever 
work  it  is  to  take  care  of  them  is  generally  done  when  we  would  be  doing  noth- 
ing else;  then  there  is  the  increase  in  the  young  stock.  What  we  use  is  certainly 
worth  more  to  us  than  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them  and  we  have  quite  a 
bit  of  butter  to  sell,  so  we  figure  that  pretty  near  all  profit.  Oh,  yes,  I  guess 
it  pays  to  keep  cows;  anyhow,  pay  or  no  pay  we  wouldn't  do  without  them.'' 

Then  I  said,  "I  see  you  keep  chickens,  does  that  pay?"  "Oh,  yes,"  he 
said,  "chickens  don't  cost  anything  hardly,  and  we  have  all  the  eggs  we  want  to 
use  all  the  time,  chicken  to  eat  whenever  we  want  it,  and  we  sell  a  great  many 
eggs  during  the  year."  And  then  his  wife  broke  in  with,  "And  I  sold  enough 
dressed  poultry  last  fall  to  buy  the  shoes,  stockings  and  winter  clothing  for  the 
children  and  myself."  So  the  conversation  ran  on  until  I  was  pretty  well  filled 
up  with  stewed  chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  asparagus  and  nice  bread  and  butter 
when  the  good  wife  got  up  from  the  table,  went  to  the  side  of  the  room  and  from 
a  shelf  brought  out  some  nice  strawberry  shortcake.  This  was  a  surprise,  in- 
deed, the  first  I  had  seen  in  the  state,  but  I  was  much  like  the  Irishman  who 
undertook  to  eat  through  the  bill  of  fare  at  the  hotel.  After  filling  up  on  two 
kinds  of  soup  and  fish,  they  brought  on  the  roasts,  Pat  looked  at  the  array  and 
said,  "Oh,  my,  here's  the  opportunity  of  me  lifetime,  and  me  so  full  of  soup  I 
can  hardly  breathe."  But  the  strawberry  shortcake  was  tempting,  and  I  made 
room  for  it. 

I  said,  "You  grow  strawberries,  too?"  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "we  have  had 
the  strawberries  ever  since  the  first  year.  I  had  only  one  hundred  plants  to 
begin  with.  They  cost  me  ^1.25  sent  by  mail  from  Ohio,  but  nearly  every 
one  of  them  lived  and  from  the  new  plants  that  I  got  that  year  I  put  out  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre.  We  have  all  we  can  use  and  sell  some  to  the  neighbours.  We 
have  been  selling  strawberries  now  for  about  three  years  but  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  neighbour  within  three  miles  of  here  who  has  planted  any,  though  I 
have  offered  to  give  them  plants,  if  they  would  come  and  get  them." 

I  thought  to  myself  it  was  a  poor  chance  to  sell  strawberry  plants  if  the 
people  were  so  indifferent  to  the  matter.  And  questioning  him  further  as  to 
the  expense,  I  learned  that  he  could  grow  a  bushel  of  strawberries  about  as 
cheaply  as  he  could  grow  a  bushel  of  potatoes.  He  said  that  he  had  quite  a 
start  with  currants,  gooseberries,  and  crabapples,  and  some  wild  plum  trees 
that  he  had  dug  up  near  the  river  and  planted  out;  they  had  been  bearing  now 
for  about  two  years,  furnishing  them  what  they  they  wanted  for  their  own  use. 
The  last  year  they  had  sold  several  dollars'  worth.  This  year  would  have  still 
more  to  sell  as  the  trees  were  just  loaded  with  fruit. 

You  may  well  understand  that  I  rode  away  from  this  place  with  an  entirely 
different  feeling  and  a  much  higher  idea  of  farm  life  on  the  prairie  than  I  had 
the  day  before. 

During  my  entire  stay,  which  was  something  over  two  hours,  I  really  en- 
joyed myself.  I  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  from  the  farmer  or  his  wife 
-about  the  soil,  the  climate  or  the  condition  of  the  country.  They  didn't  tell  me 
anything  about  being  cheated  or  robbed;  they  did  not  groan  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farmer  and  they  did  not  say  anything  about  selling  out.  They  seem- 
ed to  be  prosperous  and  contented.     They  had  a  good  farm,  their  herd  of  cattle 
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was  increasing,  they  had  no  debts,  they  were  provided  with  all  the  necessities 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life;  not  only  that,  but  they  were  full  of  hope  for 
the  future,  contented  and  happy.  And  as  I  rode  away  and  looked  out  over  the 
broad  prairie  dotted  here  and  there  with  bare,  comfortless  cabins,  without  a 
tree,  shrub  or  vine  to  break  the  force  of  winter's  wind  or  shelter  from  the  hot 
sun  of  midsummer,  I  asked  myself  the  question,  "Why  is  it  that  men  slave 
early  and  late,  depriving  themselves  of  these  beauties  and  luxuries  so  easily 
within  their  reach,  in  a  blind  struggle  to  produce  something  that  they  can  ex- 
change in  the  market  for  money,  never  stopping  to  count  what  luxuries  and  com- 
forts that  money  will  buy  that  can  compensate  them  for  the  hardships  and  de- 
privation endured  to  procure?''  Of  course  I  had  never  heard  of  a  farmer's 
institute  then,  nor  ever  dreamed  that  I  should  stand  in  public  and  talk  on  the 
subject  of  home  making.  But  unknowingly  I  was  learning  a  lesson  that  has  not 
only  been  of  value  to  me,  but  that  I  have  tried  to  make  of  value  to  others. 
Through  experience  and  observations  of  like  character  for  twenty  years,  the 
conviction  grew  upon  me  that  any  man  who  owned  a  bit  of  land  might  have  a 
home  with  trees  and  flowers  and  grass  and  sunshine;  might  have  a  garden  where 
he  could  grow  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  might  have 
new  laid  eggs,  fresh  butter,  milk  and  cream;  in  fact,  ^ight  have  of  his  very  own 
the  better  things  that  earth  produce  if  he  only  willed  to  do  it.  Therefore  you 
will  see  how  naturally  and  logically,  when  in  after  years  I  attended  my  first 
farmers'  institute  and  had  a  chance  to  "talk,"  my  first  demonstration  was  the 
advantage  of  diversified  farming  and  before  I  had  finished  I  was  pleading  for 
a  place  in  that  system  for  the  cow,  the  pig  and  the  hen  and  not  stopping  at  that, 
urged  the  planting  of  trees,  the  fencing  of  the  dooryard,  to  be  used  as  a  play- 
ground for  the  children  and  a  place  for  the  flowers,  and  not  a  chicken  yard  and 
hog  pasture. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  before,  in  the  history  of  the  country,  when  so 
many  people  in  all  the  various  callings  of  life  were  honestly  interesting  them- 
selves in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  the  improvement  of  farm  life  and  the  methods 
of  farming,  as  there  are  at  this  time. 

That  the  interests  of  all  the  people  are  mutual,  and  that  there  should  be 
mutual  co-operation  for  mutual  benefit  is  a  growing  sentiment  that  is  already 
bearing  fruit,  in  better  feeling  between  town  and  country,  between  transporta- 
tion companies  and  the  people  they  serve.  Abuses  are  being  corrected  and  mis- 
understandings explained. 

I  will  give  one  illustration  that  shows  the  drift  of  sentiment.  In  the  read- 
justment of  business  following  the  Civil  War,  the  farmers  seemed  to  be  getting 
the  worst  of  the  deal,  and  in  their  first  o-ttempts  to  correct  some  of  the  evils 
they  were  too  radical  and  failed  to  give  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  This 
brought  on  a  sharp  conflict,  especially  with  public  corporations.  Many  farmers 
came  to  regard  all  corporations  as  unnecessary  evils  that  ought  to  be  abolished. 
In  the  struggle  for  some  equitable  adjustment  I  was  associated  with  the  farmers 
and  formed  some  close  friendships  with  those  who  were  trying  to  improve  con- 
ditions. Among  these  was  one  who  always  regarded  a  corporation  much  as  he 
did  a  rattlesnake.  Although  we  often  differed,  it  did  not  impair  our  personal 
relations.     Many  years  ago  he  sold  his  Minnesota  farm  and  moved  to  Oregon. 
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In  the  summer  of  1901 1  was  asked  by  the  traffic  department  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  Company  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  ' '  Diversified  Farming/' 
''Dairjnng"  and  "Home  Making"  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  These  lectures 
were  well  attended,  aroused  much  interest  and  stimulated  the  dairy  industry  to 
a  marked  degree.  One  morning  as  I  was  waiting  at  the  depot  for  a  train,  I  saw 
approaching,  a  grey  whiskered,  elderly  man,  who,  when  he  was  within  twenty 
feet  of  me,  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  '*  Great  God,  I  guess  its  true.'' 
I  recognized  the  voice  of  my  old  friend  and  greeted  him,  cordially.  He  shook 
his  head  and  exclaimed,  "I  wouldn't  have  believed  it.  We  read  the  reports 
in  the  papers  and  Mary  said  it  sounded  like  our  C.  L.  Smith;  but  I  said,  'No, 
Smith  would  never  work  for  a  corporation,'  so  I  drove  up  here  eight  miles  to 
make  sure.  How  could  you  ever  backslide  so  far  as  to  go  tc  work  for  a  corpora- 
tion.    I  can't  understand  it." 

'  *  Why,  it  is  all  right.  I  am  doing  just  the  same  kind  of  work  I  always  did, 
and  in  the  same  way.  The  only  difference  is  you  and  the  other  boys  used  to 
have  to  go  into  your  pockets  for  money  to  pay  my  expenses.  Now  the  corpora- 
tion finds  it  pays  them  to  put  up  for  salary  and  expenses  too,  which  enables  me  to 
do  more  and  better  work." 

' '  I  can't  understand  it,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it,  there  must  be  a  nigger 
in  the  fence  somewhere,"  he  kept  repeating. 

Then  I  told  him  to  come  to  Salem  on  Saturday  and  he  would  be  better  able 
to  judge  whether  it  was  right  or  not.  He  was  still  sceptical  and  shaking  his 
head  as  I  boarded  the  train. 

At  the  Salem  meeting  he  and  his  wife  were  on  the  front  seat,  and  for  more 
than  an  hour  I  talked  better  farming,  better  living,  better  homes  and  home 
conditions,  then  closed  with  a  few  of  the  old  familiar  poetic  quotations  that  had 
stirred  the  hearts  of  our  farmers  friends  back  there  in  Minnesota: 

**Give  knaves  their  gold 
And  fools  their  power; 
Let  fortvme's  bubbles  rise  and  fall. 

Who  plants  a  tree  or  trains  a  flower 

Is  more  than  all. 
And  God  and  man  shall  own  the  worth 
Of  him  who  dying  leaves  as  his  bequest 
An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

"One  our  faith  and  one  our  longing 

To  make  the  world  within  our  reach 

Somewhat  the  better  for  our  living 

And  the  gladder  for  our  human  speech. 

"Let  us  scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful; 

By  the  wayside  let  them  fall. 
That  the  rose  may  bloom  by  the  cottage  gate 

And  the  vine  on  the  garden  wall. 
Cover  the  rough  and  the  rude  of  earth 

With  a  vale  of  leaves  and  flowers 
And  count  by  opening  bud  and  cup 

The  passing  of  the  hours." 
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If  along  these  lines  our  lives  are  ordered  then  we  can  sny  as  did  the  grand  old 
Quaker  poet  on  his  last  visit  to  his  boyhood  home  at  Haverhill: 

"Adrift  on  time's  returnless  tide 
As  waves  that  follow  waves,  we  glide. 
God  grant,  we  leave  upon  the  shore 
Some  waif  of  good  it  lacked  before; 
Some  seed  or  flower  or  plant  of  worth ; 
Some  added  beauty  to  the  earth; 
Some  larger  hope;  some  thought  to  make 
The  old  world  happier  for  our  sake, 
That  only  grateful  hearts  shall  fill 
The  homes  we  leave." 

Then  my  old  friend  with  tears  in  his  eyes  sprang  forward,  clasped  his  arms 
around  me  and  said, ' '  God  blesg  you  Smith,  go  to  it.  If  you  can  get  the  corpora- 
tion to  pay  you  for  work  like  that,  it  is  all  right."     (I/)ud  applause.) 


Irrigating  with  ranvas,  gnlvaniBOtl  and  earth  dams. 

Mr.  E.  Foley-Bennett  :  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen. — The  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  beg  to  report  that  they  have  carefully  examiaetl  all  creden- 
tials to  date  and  find  that  there  are  IfiO  duly  accredited  delegates,  and  five  delegates 
whose  credentials  are  not  quite  complete,  making  174  in  attendance.  (Applause), 
Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  that  it  is  my 
privilege  to  state  this.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  a  short  time  ago  the  cance- 
lation of  this  Convention  was  seriously  considered,  U  speaks  for  itself.  If  I 
were  wishing  to  boost  my  local  place,  I  might  say  that  this  attendance  was  caused 
by  the  attractions  of  Penticton,  but  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  because  it  is  not 
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true.  The  credit  for  this  most  successful  gathering,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to 
the  splendid  methods  pursued  by  our  permenant  secretary,  Mr.  Rankin. 
(Applause.)  A  short  time  ago,  when  questioned  on  this  matter,  he  promised  he 
would  make  this  the  record  convention  in  the  history  of  our  association,  and  as 
representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr  .Rankin,  I  wish  to  tender  to  you  the  Board's 
sincere  thanks  for  bringing  this  record  convention  to  Penticton.    ''Applause.) 


LIST   OF  DELEGATES  AT   THE   PENTICTON   CONVENTION. 

Thos.  Abriel,  Arrow  Lakes  Farmers*  Institute,  Nakusp,  B.C. 

A.  P.  Augustan,  Water  Rights  Branch,  B.C.  Govt.,  Penticton,  B.C. 

Frank  Adams,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  California. 

W.  E.  Adams,  Central  Okanagan  Lands,  Ltd.,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

L.  O.  Armstrong,  Lecturer,  C.P.R.,  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources,  Calgary, 

Alberta. 
John  Anderson,  Corporation  of  Penticton,  B.C. 
T.   H.   Boothe,   Farmers'   Institute,   Naramata,   B.C. 
J.  R.  Ballingal,  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Penticton,  B.C. 
R.  A.  Barton,  Southern  Okanagan  Land  Co.,  Penticton,  B.C. 
W.  J.  E.  Biker,  Nelson  District,  B.C.  Government,  Nelson,  B.C. 
F.  N.  Brown,  Trail  Fruit  Fair  Association,  Trail,  B.C. 
Alex.  Beatty,  Penticton  School  Board,  Penticton,  B.C. 
Mrs.  F.  N.  Brown,  Trail,  B.C. 

F.  H.  Barnes,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
O.  J.  Bergoust,  N.E.  &  N.W.  Kootenay,  Revelstoke,  B.C. 

E.  Foley-Bennett,  President,  Board  of  Trade,  Penticton,  B.C. 
Thos.  Bulman,  Okanagan  Dev.  &  Orchard  Co.,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

Arthur  Barnard,  Dist.  Fruit  Growers'  Assoc,  Notch  Hill  P.O.,  Blind  Bay, 

Shuswap  Lake,  B.C. 
Gardiner  W.  Boyd,  Board  of  Trade,  Bassano,  Alberta. 
Don  H.  Bark,  State  Engineer,  Irrigation  Investigation,  Boise,  Idaho. 
W.  F.  Brett,  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Armstrong,  B.C. 
J.  Robert  Brown,  Indian  Agent,  Summerland,  B.C. 
W.  D.  Brent,  Central  Okanagan  Land  Co.,  Kelowna,  B.C. 
James  Creighton,  Penticton  Farmers'  Institute,  Penticton,  B.C. 
W.  A.  Cameron,  Water  Rights  Branch,  Naramata,  B.C. 
James  Craig,  Naramata,  B.C. 
R.  S.  Conklin,  Reeve  of  Penticton,  B.  C. 

C.  H.  Cordy,  Board  of  Trade,  Summerland,  B.C. 

F.  W.  Crandall,  Agricultural  Association,  Gleichen,  Alberta. 
J.  J.  Garment,  City  of  Kamloops,  B.  C. 

Arthur   Chamberlain,   Board   of   Trade,    Kamloops,   B.C. 

D.  Cameron,  Vancouver  Branch,  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  "Engineers  and 

Corp.  of  North  Vancouver,  1001  Rogers  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

G.  R.  Castner,  Fire  Blight  Inspector,  Penticton,  B.C. 

H.  R.  Carscallen,  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
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R.  A.  Copeland,  Central  Okanagan  Lands,  Ltd.,  Kelowna,  B.C. 
Edward  M.  Carruthers,  Belgo-Canadian  Fruit  Lands,  Kelowna,  B.C. 
J.  F.  Campbell,  Central  Okanagan  Land  &  Orchard  Co.,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

F.  C.  Chappell,  Ellison  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  Assoc,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

J.  C.  Dufresne,  Executive,  Western  Canada  Irrig.  Assoc,  Penticton,  B.C. 
Edgar  W.   Dynes,   Local  Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrig.  Association, 

Penticton,  B.C. 
E.  M.  Daun,  Board  of  Trade,  B.C.    Hydrographic  Survey,  Acadia  Bldg., 

Kamloops,  B.C. 
E.  Davis,  Water  Rights  Branch,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Dickson,  Executive,  Western  Canada  Irrig.  Assoc,  Kelowna,  B.C. 
W.  C.  Duggan,  City  of  Kelowna,  B.C. 

Jno.  Davidson,  Westbank  Farmers'  Institute,  Westbank,  B.C. 
Hon.  Price  Ellison,  Minister  of  Finance  &  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 
J.  W.  Eastham,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Vernon,  B.C. 
P.  H.  Eraut,  Corpn.  of  Dist.  of  Penticton,  Penticton,  B.C. 
S.  T.  Elliott,  Board  of  Trade,  Kelowna,  B.C. 
W.  J.  Elliott,  Principal,  School  of  Agriculture,  Olds,  Alberta, 
Mrs.  W.  J.   Elliott,   Olds,   Alberta. 

P.  E.  French,  Asst.  Prov.  Horticulturist,  Salmon  Arm,  B.C. 
Wallace  Flanagan,  Board  of  Trade,  Bassano,  Alberta. 
Jno.   Faulkner,   Westbank  Farmers'   Institute,   Westbank,   B.C. 
li.  Fetherstonhaugh,  Westbank  Farmers'  Institute,  Westbank,  B.C. 
W.  H.  Fairfield,  Supt.  Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Fairfield,  Women's  Civic  Club,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

G.  H.  Feldtman,  Penticton  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Penticton,  B.C. 
H.  W.  Grunsky,  Water  Rights  Branch,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Francis  W.  Groves,  South  Kelowna  Irr.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kelowna,  B  C. 
David  Gellatly,  Okanagan  Irr.  &  Power  Co.,  Gellatly,  B.C. 
Chas.  B.  Gordon,  Kettle  Valley  Ry.  Co.,  Penticton,  B.C. 

James  Goldie,  Okanagan  Centre,  B.C. 
H.  H.  Evans,  Okanagan  Centre,  B.C. 

Ben  Hoy,  Horticultural  Branch,  B.C.  Government,  Vernon,  B.C. 
Arthur  Hooker,  Sec'y,  Inter.  Irrigation  Congress,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
Walter  Huckvale,  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  Association,  Board  of  Trade, 

Medicine  Hat,  Alberta. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hooker,  Inter.  Irrigation  Congress,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
W.  F.  Hicks,  Supt.  Operation  &  Maintenance,  A.R.  &  I.  Ry.,  Lethbridge, 

Alberta. 
E.  C.  Hunt,  Horticultural  Branch,  B.  C.  Government,  Grand  Forks,  B.C. 
Geo.  Harcourt,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
A.  H.  Huntly,  Farmers'  Institute,  Penticton,  B.C. 
N.    M.    Hayes,    Westbank,    B.C. 
D.  W.  Hays,   Executive,  Western   Canada  Irrig.  Assoc,   Medicine  Hat, 

Alberta. 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Hays,  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta. 
G.  N.  Houston,  Dominion  Govt.  Irrig.  Office,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
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Wm.  Humstane,  Cent.  Okanagan  Lands  Ltd.,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

D.  B.    Johnstone,    Agricultural    Society,    Kamloops,    B.C. 
J.  R.  Jackson,  Minister  of  B.C.  Legislature,  Midway,  B.C. 

Jas.  Johnston,  Board  of  Trade,  West  Kootenay  Farmers  *  Institute,  Nelson, 

B.C. 
W.  A.  Joslyn,  Westbank  Irr.  Co.,  Westbank,  B.C. 
J.  W.  Jones,  Mayor,  City  of  Kelowna,  B.C. 
Mrs.  Jas.  Johnston,  Women's  Institute,  Nelson,  B.C. 

E.  B.  Knight,  White  Valley,  Vernon,  B.C. 

Dr.  H.  Lawrence,  Penticton  Fruit  Growers'  Union.  Penticton,  B.C. 
W.  J.  Lloyd,   Farm  Products  Ltd.,   Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

E.  V.  de  Lautour,  White  Valley  Irrigation  Power  Co.,  Vernon,  B.C. 
W.  H.  Lyne,  Asst.  Inspector  of  Fruit  Pests,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

H.  C.  McMuUen,  Board  of  Trade,  Banff,  Alberta. 

W.  T.  MacDonald,  Soils  &  Crops,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Aid.  N.  A.  McGill,  City  of  Kamloops,  B.C. 

Andrew  McKee,  Board  of  Trade,  Bassano,   Alberta. 

H.  R.  McMillan,  Chief  Forester  British  Columbia,  Victoria,  B.C. 

F.  McVikar,  Forestry  Branch,  Dept.  of  Lands,  Victoria,  B.C. 
A.  McGaw,  Inspector  of  Indian  Dept.,  Vernon,  B.C. 

K.  MacLaren,  Ellison  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  Assoc,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

G.  W.  McLaren,  Summerland  Poultry  Association,  Summerland,  B.C. 
C.  A.  McWilliams,  Board  of  Trade,  Summerland,  B.C. 

M.  S.  Middleton,  Associate  Boards  of  Trade  Eastern  B.C.,  Nelson,  B.C. 

E.  W.  Mutch,  Board  of  Trade,  Penticton,  B.C. 

J.  A.  Martin,  City  of  Calgary,  Alberta. 

J.  R.  Mitchell,  Board  of  Trade,  Penticton,  B.C. 

Andrew    Miller,    Industrial    Commissioner,    Intern.    Irrigation    Congress, 

Board  of  Control,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
Chas.  Murray,  Commissioner  of  Conservation,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
W.  R.  C.  Morris,  Actg.  Dist.  Engineer  for  Water  Rights  Branch,  B.C.  Govt., 

Vernon,  B.  C. 
J.  S.  Moore,  Peachland,  B.C. 

A.  K.  Mitchell,  229  Pemberton  Block,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Mrs.  Morrington,  Penticton,  B.C. 
O.  F.   D.   Morrington,   Water  Rights  Branch,  Lower  Okanagan  Valley, 

Penticton,  B.C. 
Wm.  Pearce,  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources,  C.P.R.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Pearce,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
John  Power,  S.  O.  Land  Co.,  Ltd.,  Penticton,  B.C. 
G.  H.  Patrick,  C.  P.  Ry.  Irr.  Dept.,  Strathmore,  Alberta. 
Mrs.  S.  G.  Porter,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
E.  F.  Purcell,  City  of  Bassano,  Bassano,  Alberta. 
J.  C.  Pearson,  Ellison  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  Assoc,  Kelowna,  B.C. 
R.  Pegler,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

J.  L.  Pridham,  Bankhead  Orchard  Co.,  Kelowna,  B.C. 
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Guy  Pearson,  Central  Okanagan  Lands  Ltd.,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

S.  G.  Porter,  Dom.  Govt.  Irrigation  Dept.,  Canadian  Society  Civil  Engineers, 

Calgary,  Alberta. 
J.  O.  Robinson,  Okanagan  Fruit  Co.,  Naramata,  B.C. 
J.  M.  Robinson,  Okanagan  Fruit  Co.,  Naramata,  B.C. 
W.  H.  Robertson,  Dept.  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  Supt.  of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Industry,  Dept.  of 

Natural  Resourses,   C.P.R.,   Calgary,   Alberta. 
N.  S.  Rankin,  Permanent  Sec'y,  Western  Canada  Irrig.  Assoc,  Calgary, 

Alberta. 
Max  H.  Rukmann,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Vernon,  B.C. 
C.  E.  Richardson,  B.  C.  Hydrographic  Survey,  Nelson,  B.C. 
T.  Roadhouse,  Kaleden  Farmers'  Institute,  Kaleden,  B.C. 
J.  C.  Reading,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 
H.  J.  Russell,  "Free  Press^',  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Frank  Richardson,  Penticton  A.  &  H.  Assoc,  Penticton,  B.C. 

E.  L.  Richardson,  Board  of  Control,  Intern.  Irrig.  Congress,   Calgary, 

Alberta. 

B.  Russell,  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
Chas.  Raley,  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources,  C.P.R.,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

F.  Reynolds,  Black  Mountain  Water  Co.,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

M.  W.  Russell,  Central  Okanagan  Lands  Ltd.,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

H.  G.  Rowley,  Black  Mountain  Water  Co.,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

H.  P.  Saltring,  Farmers'  Institute,  Naramata,  B.C. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Assoc,  Penticton,  B.C. 

F.  T.  Shutt,  Dom.  Chemist,  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 

G.  C.  Shanton,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 

J.  M.  Stevens,  Penticton  Farmers'  Institute,  Penticton,  B.C. 
J.  R.  Standon,  Kaleden  Farmers'  Institute,  Kaleden,  B.C. 

C.  L.  Smith,  Agriculturist,  Oregon,  Wash.  Ry.  &  Navigation  Co.,  Portland, 

Oregon. 

R.  S.  Stockton,  Supt.  Operation  &  Maintenance,  Dept.  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, C.P.R.,  Strathmore,  Alberta. 

W.  E.  Scott,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 

W.  J.  Stephen,  Principal  School  of  Agriculture,  Claresholm,  Alberta 

W.  H.  Smith,  Vernon  City  Council,  Vernon,  B.C. 

R.  H.  Struthers,  Town  of  Bassano,  Alberta. 

W.  F.  Schell,  Central  Okanagan  Lands  &  Orchard  Co.,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

Ed.  Smith,  Westbank  Farmers'  Institute,  Westbank,  B.C. 

H.  Thornber,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Horticultural  Branch,  Victoria,  B.C. 

S.  F.  Tolmie,  B.  C.  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  Victoria,  B.C. 

J.  D.  Tompkins,  Penticton  Herald,  Penticton,  B.C. 

N.  F.  Tunbridge,  Board  of  Trade,  Penticton,  B.C. 

L.  E.  Taylor,  Bankhead  Orchard  Co.,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

A.  W.  Trickey,  Industrial  Dev.  Bureau  of  Calgary,  Alberta. 

W.  N.  Townsend,  Armstrong  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Armstrong,  B.C. 

C.  Varcoe,  Water  Rights  Branch,  Kettle  Valley  District,  Grand  Forks,  B.C. 
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H.  J.  Wells,  Naramata  Farmers'  Institute,  Naramata,  B.C. 

R.  M.  Winslow,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 

L.  W.  Wheatley,  Assistant  Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrig.  Assoc,  Calgary, 

Alberta. 
R.  B.  White,  S.  O.  Land  Co.,  Ltd.,  Penticton,  B.C. 

E.  Stuart  Wood,  Agricultural  Association,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

D.  H.  Watson,  Agricultural  Association,  Summerland,  B.C. 
G.  D.  Walters,  Hydro.  Surveys,  Dom.  Govt.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

M.  P.  Williams,  Okanagan  Centre  Farmers'  Institute,  Alvaston,  B.C. 

F.  E.  R.  WoUaston,  Coldstream  Estate  Co.,  Coldstream  Ranch,  Vernon, 

B.C. 

G.  J.  Coulter  White,  Summerland  Fruit  Union,  Summerland,  B.C. 

E.  A.  Weir,  "Farm  &  Ranch  Review,^'  Calgary,  Alberta. 

C.  E.  Whistler,  Oregon  State  Hort.  Society  (Foreign  Delegate),  Metford, 

Ore. 
James  J.  Warren,  Kettle  Valley  Ry.  Co.,  Penticton,  B.C. 
R.  G.  Williamson,  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  Association,  Maple  Creek, 

Saskatchewan. 

F.  H.  Williams,  Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan. 

Wm.  Young,  Comptroller  of  Water  Rights,  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 

Engineers,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Young,  321  Niars  Street,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Pearce,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  has 
^  word  to  say. 

Mr.  Pearce:  Your  Committee  beg  to  report  progress  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again.  We  would  also  like  to  have  any  further  resolutions  handed  in  at  once, 
and  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  would  like,  immediately  at  the  close  of  this 
session,  that  any  of  the  movers  or  seconders  who  may  have  any  explanations  to 
point  out  as  to  their  consideration,  should  appear  before  the  Committee. 

The  following  resolution  was  handed  in  to  the  Committee,  but  the  Com- 
mittee considered  it  a  matter  more  for  the  convention  in  general  to  consider. 
I  cannot  find  it  now  but  the  purport  of  it  was  the  advisability  of  appointing  dele- 
gates from  this  convention  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Intemational'Irrigation 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Calgary  in  October,  and  also  I  understand,  the  Oregon 
Irrigation  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Rankin:  Mr.  Pearce  and  Mr.  President,  it  is  by  attending  such  con- 
ventions, that  we  are  able  to  bring  such  men  as  Mr.  Smith  and  others  here  to- 
day.    That  is  why  we  ask  your  support  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  with  me  a  few  pamphlets  dealing  more 
particularly  with  the  feeding  of  hogs  and  building  up  the  dairy  herd,  and  if  any 
are  particularly  interested,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  them  copies.  They  have 
synopses  of  four  or  more  lectures  a  little  different  than  the  one  I  have  delivered. 

70672— Hi 
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Chairman  :  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  immediately  follow- 
ing the  adjournment.     The  meeting  is  adjourned  until  eight  o'clock  this  evening. 

Following  the  morning  adjournment,  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  was  held, 
the  following  members  being  present:  Messrs.  Pearce,  Dufresne,  Foley-Bennett, 
Huckvale  and  Dickson. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Dickson  was  elected  to  the  chair  and  the  Permanent  Secretary, 
Norman  S.  Rankin,  read  the  minutes  of  the  Executive  meeting  held  at  Leth- 
bridge,  August  6,  1913,  and  also  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
held  at  Vancouver,  December  15,  1913. 

Moved  by  E.  Foley-Bennett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dufresne,  that  the  minutes 
be  approved  as  read.     Carried. 

The  Secretary  also  reported  that  two  meetings  of  the  Programme  Committee 
were  held  at  Sicamous  during  the  month  of  May,  1914. 

A  bank  balance  of  Sirl,075.84  was  reported,  this  having  been  audited  along 
with  accounts  and  vouchers,  and  found  correct. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Pearce,  seconded  by  Mr.  Huckvale,  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  request  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  furnish  advance  copies 
of  that  portion  of  the  annual  report  containing  Dr.  Rutherford's  address,  in 
order  that  the  same  might  be  distributed  to  those  interested.     Carried. 

Mr.  Dufresne  also  led  a  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  withholding 
from  publication  resolutions  that  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  Association,  but 
no  motion  was  made  in  the  matter. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Pearce,  seconded  by  Mr.  Huchvale,  that  the  meeting 
adjourn.     Carried. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  delegates  and  visitors  attended  the  Penticton  annual 
regatta  as  guests  of  the  Aquatic  Club  find  the  various  events  were  followed  with 
great  interest  and  appreciation. 


TUESDAY  EVENING  SESSION,   AUGUST   18,    1914. 

Chairman:  The  delegates  will  kindly  come  to  order  while  the  local  secre- 
tary makes  an  announcement. 

The  local  secretary,  Mr.  Dynes,  thereupon  acquainted  the  delegates  with 
the  arrangements  made  for  boat  sailings  and  informed  them  as  to  tickets  and 
accommodation. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan,  Chief  Forester  for  the  Province  of  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  who  was  to  have  addressed  us,  has  been  called  away  and  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him  to  give  his  paper  that  he  had  prepared  for  the  convention, 
but  this  will  be  embodied  in  the  annual  report,  and  while  speaking  of  him  and 
his  department,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  charts  and  also  to  the  mot- 
toes on  my  left.  These  were  supplied  by  his  department,  and  you  will  find 
them  of  interest,  particularly  the  mottoes. 

Mr.  MacMillan's  address  follows: 
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FOREST   FIRE   PROTECTION. 

Mr.  MacMillan  :  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,— It  is  unnecessary 
to  argue  the  benefits  of  forest  fire  protection  before  a  body  of  men  dependent 
upon  the  water  from  mountain  streams  for  the  irrigation  of  their  crops.  The 
irrigation  farmers  of  Canada  and  the  Western  States  early  learned  by  bitter 
experience  the  effect  of  the  forest  on  stream  flow.  Old  settlers  in  this  valley 
have  told  me  that  the  forested  streams  give  off  water  gradually,  delay  the  melt- 
ing of  snow  and  act  as  reservoirs  holding  back  the  run-off,  so  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  available  in  times  of  drought.  Deforested  water-sheds,  swept 
clear  by  fire,  do  not  protect  the  snow  against  the  early  sun,  nor  do  they  absorb 
the  falling  rain;  the  deforested  water-sheds  in  comparison  with  forested  water- 
sheds is  as  a  tin  roof  contrasted  with  a  sod  roof.  The  deforested  water-shed 
shoots  the  rain  into  the  valleys  below,  produces  floods  in  the  wet  season,  with 
their  attendant  erosion,  destroying  property.  Then,  when  the  water  is  most 
needed,  the  streams  run  dry. 

In  every  important  irrigation  district  of  Western  Canada  there  is,  I  believe, 
insufficient  water  to  supply  fully  the  land  requiring  irrigation.  The  streams 
all  rise  in  forested  watersheds,  and  should  the  amount  of  water  available  for 
summer  use  be  reduced  by  destructive  forest  fires,  the  area  irrigable  is  automati- 
callv  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  necessarv  to  undertake  serious 
expenditure  for  the  construction  of  artificial  reservoirs,  and  the  control  or 
prevention  of  floods.  It  is  now  realized  that  the  regulation  of  any  stream  must 
be  undertaken  at  its  source  bv  the  maintenance  of  its  forest  cover. 

The  amount  of  land  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  in  this  Okanagan 
watershed  depends  largely  upon  whether  we  succeed  or  not  in  keeping  the  hills 
green. 

Every  possible  precaution  is  now  being  undertaken  to  prevent  forest  fires. 
The  support  of  the  public  is  sought  by  signs  and  posters  distributed  throughout 
the  country.  No  one  is  allowed  to  light  a  fire  through  the  summer  without  a 
permit.  A  constant  patrol  is  maintained  along  the  railroads  now  constructing 
xhrough  extremely  inflammable  sections  of  the  Okanagan  watershed.  Every 
possible  source  of  fire  has  becii  studied  and  provided  for. 

Then,  knowing  that  fires  will  occur,  provision  has  been  made  for  discovering 
and  fighting  them.  Forest  guards  patrol  every  district.  A  high  level  trail  has 
been  constructed  around  Okanagan  lake.  Two  mountains  controlling  a  view 
of  the  whole  Okanagan  watershed  have  been  connected  with  the  district  office 
by  telephone.  During  the  danger  season,  a  man  on  duty  on  every  mountain 
spots  the  first  signs  of  fire  and  telephones  its  location  to  the  nearest  patrolman. 
The  principle  of  fire  protection  is  that  a  man  can  put  out  100  small  fires  more  easily 
than  100  men  can  put  out  one  large  fire.  Every  effort  is,  therefore,  made  to  get 
the  fire  while  it  is  small  and  controllable;  as  the  value  of  the  watersheds  for 
irrigation  increases,  the  measures  for  fire  protection  will  be  intensified.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  that  two  or  three  million  acres  of  forest  in  the  stream  headwaters 
are  worth  protection  for  their  water  protection  value  alone.  There  may  be  some 
p>ersons  who  do  not  agree — ^to  them,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  value  of  the  timber 
crop.     The  development  of  the  timber  industries  in  this  district  has  been  held 
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up  by  lack  of  transportation.  Yet,  during  1913,  not  an  especially  good  year, 
30,000,000  feet  of  timber  were  manufactured,  resulting  in  a  labour  expenditure  of 
$450,000  in  this  valley.  The  timber  revenue  to  the  Government  from  this  district 
was  in  1913,  about  $35,000.  Timber  manufacture  in  this  district  has  not 
yet  started.  There  is  now  standing  here  about  a  billion  feet  of  merchantable 
forest,  twice  as  much  as  is  cut  for  lumber  in  a  year  in  the  whole  of  Canada. 
Such  an  extensive  and  profitable  asset  certainly  merits  protection  from  fire. 

You,  who  are  interested  in  irrigation,  have  been  our  best  friends.  I  wish  to 
thank  you,  both  for  your  general  support  of  forest  protection  and  for  the  active 
measures  individual  companies  and  persons  have  here  taken  personally  to  prevent 
and  control  fires. 

Chairman.  :  The  two  other  speakers  for  this  evening  are  Mr.  McMuUen  and 
Mr.  Houston.  On  your  printed  programme,  you  will  notice  that  Mr.  McMuUen's 
name  has  been  given  first.  It  has  been  decided  that  these  will  be  reversed  this 
evening  and  Mr.  Houston  will  speak  first,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  paper  may 
provoke  some  discussion  and  we  wish  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it 
before  the  end  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  G.  N.  Houston,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Irrigation  Branch,  Calgary,  will  now  address  you  on  the  subject. 

THE   STORAGE    OP   WATER    FOR   IRRIGATION. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Houston:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — Irrigation 
originated  away  back  in  the  dawn  of  civilization  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Just 
when  water  was  first  applied  artificially  to  produce  or  increase  the  yield  of 
agricultural  crops  is  not  definitely  known,  but  here  and  there  through  ancient 
history  we  get  glimpses  of  the  art  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  was  known  and 
practised  from  the  earliest  times. 

We  get  a  little  idea  of  the  irrigation  institutions  of  this  early  period  through 
one  of  the  Grecian  historians  who  gives  us  the  first  description  of  a  storage  propo- 
sition as  follows :  "There  is  a  plain  shut  in  on  every  side  by  a  range  of  mountains 
and  there  are  five  gorges  in  the  mountains.  From  this  range  of  mountains  then 
that  shuts  in  this  plain,  there  flows  a  great  river  the  name  of  which  is  Aces;  it 
formerly  being  divided  into  five  separate  channels  used  to  irrigate  the  lands  of 
the  nations  mentioned,  being  conducted  to  each  nation  through  each  separate 
gorge,  but  since  they  have  become  the  subjects  of  the  Persians,  they  have  suffered 
the  following  calamity;  The  King  having  caused  the  gorges  of  the  mountains 
to  be  blocked  up,  placed  gates  at  each  gorge,  and,  the  passage  of  water  being 
stopped,  the  plain  within  the  mountains  has  become  a  sea  as  the  river  continued 
to  pour  and  had  nowhere  an  exit.  The  people  therefore,  who  before  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  water,  not  being  able  to  use  it  any  longer  were  reduced  to  great 
extremities;  for  though  in  winter  Heaven  supplied  them  with  rain  as  it  does  to 
other  men,  yet  in  summer,  when  they  sowed  millet  and  sesame,  they  stood  in  need 
of  water.  When,  therefore,  no  water  was  allowed  to  them,  they  and  their  wives 
going  to  the  Persians,  and  standing  before  the  King's  palace,  raised  a  great  outcry, 
but  the  King  gave  orders  that  the  gates  should  be  opened  towards  those  lands 
which  were  most  in  need,  and  when  their  lands  were  satisfied  by  imbibing  water 
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these  gates  were  shut,  and  he  ordered  others  opened  to  those  next  in  greatest 
need,  and  as  I  have  been  informed,  he  opens  them  after  he  had  exacted  large 
sums  of  money  in  addition  to  the  tribute." 

This  little  incident  which  took  place  about  2,400  years  ago,  shows  us  that 
even  at  that  early  date  the  value  of  storage  as  an  adjunct  to  irrigation  was  well 
recognized,  and  incidentally   hau  the  inSwitution  of  graft  is  not  of  modem  origin. 

In  the  early  development  of  irrigation  on  this  continent,  there  was  plenty 
of  watar  in  thsi  streams  and  no  one  thought  of  conserving  it.  Increase  of  popula- 
tion and  a  cycle  of  dry  years  suddenly  brought  the  irrigator  to  the  realization 
that  if  the  water  which  he  allowed  to  run  past  his  h^adgate  during  the  winter 
months  and  the  flood  stages  of  the  stream,  was  in  some  manner  held  back  and 
allowed  to  come  down  at  such  times  as  he  needed  it  and  in  such  quantity  as  could 
be  handled,  it  would  mean  tj  him  the  success  instead  of  failure  of  his  crops. 

Consequently  reservoir  sites  were  acquired  and  storage  of  water  begun.  In 
this,  as  in  the  development  of  all  other  new  projects  with  no  precedent  to  guide 
them,  they  proceeded  with  caution  and  bought  the  small  basins,  and  constructed 
inexpensive  dams.  As  the  value  ot  irrigated  land  increased  and  the  demand  for 
water  became  greater,  the  reservoirs  were  found  to  be  too  small  and  they  had 
to  be  enlarged  and  new  ones  built.  This  necessitated  the  acquiring  of  new  land, 
which,  in  the  meantime  had  increased  in  value,  and  thus  the  process  of  develop- 
ment went  on  until  in  some  cases  they  paid  for  the  last  enlaigements  ten  to 
fifteen  times  the  amount  for  which  they  could  have  been  bought  when  the  reser- 
voir was  first  built.  To  a  certain  extent  this  held  back  the  development,  as 
many  times  the  land  had  become  so  valuable  that  they  could  not  afford  to  turn 
ii  into  reservoir  sites.  A  gieat  deal  of  money  would  have  been  saved  the  settler 
if  he  had  had  the  foresight  to  acquire,  in  the  beginning,  suflScient  land  for  the 
maximum   capacity  of   the  reservoir. 

Today  no  irrigation  project  should  be  considered  complete  until  all  possible 
storage  in  connection  with  it  has  been  investigated,  planned  for,  and  the  necessary 
sites  acquired. 

Reservoirs  for  collecting  and  penning  back  water  for  future  use  in  connection 
with  irrigation  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes. 

(1)  Reservoirs  formed  by  damming  the  stream  itself. 

(2)  Reservoirs  located  more  or  less  remote  from  the  stream  and  filled  by  means 
of  a  canal.  Occasiorally,  we  find  a  reservoir  which  comes  under  both 
classes. 

RESERVOIRS  ON  THE  STREAM. 

This  class  of  storage  is  usually  located  near  the  head  waters  of  the  stream, 
and  in  general,  is  characterized  by  a  large  basin  with  comparatively  little  fall 
from  the  upper  end  to  the  lower,  where  the  stream  passes  through  a  narrow  gorge 
used  as  the  dam  site.  Within  certain  limits,  the  larger  this  basin  and  narrower  the 
gorge,  the  better  the  site. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  this  class  of  storage.  Being  located  usually 
in  the  mountains  at  high  altitudes,  the  land  is  not  so  valuable  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  can  be  acquired  at  a  low  price.     These  reservoirs  are  also  valuable  in 
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preventing  floods  which  originate  above.  The  flood  is  caught  regardless  of 
priority  and  turned  out  to  earlier  appropriators  below  in  amounts  which  caa 
be    handled. 

When  a  reservoir  is  constructed  on  a  stream  the  dam  must  be  of  a  very 
substantial  type  with  large  spillway  and  outlel:  capacity  to  provide  for  floods. 
This  makes  the  construction  cost  high  and  in  order  to  warrant  the  expense  a 
large  storage  capacity  is  necessary.  On  account  of  this  relation  between  the 
cost  of  the  dam  and  the  size  of  the  basin  the  sites  of  this  class  are  usually  developed 
last,  and  \mfortunately  there  are  comparatively  few  of  them. 

RESERVOIRS  REMOTE  FROM  THE  STREAM. 

These  are  usually  situated  on  the  plains  near  the  land  to  be  irrigated.  They 
consist  in  general  of  large  comparatively  shallow  basins,  sometimes  a  natural 
depression  and  sometimes  formed  by  an  earth  embankment  or  dam  across  one 
side  of  the  area.  As  these  reservoirs  are  filled  by  a  canal  from  the  stream  their 
value  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  capacity  of  this  inlet  ditch.  Unless 
there  are  sufficient  reservoirs  on  the  head  waters  of  the  stream  to  control  the  flood 
and  let  it  down  gradually  it  is  evident  that  this  inlet  ditch  must  be  of  a  capacity 
suflScient  to  fill  the  basin  during  the  run  of  high  water.  Unfortunately  the  flood 
period  in  the  arid  districts  is  of  comparatively  short  duration.  Hence  it  requires 
in  many  cases,  very  large  inlet  ditches. 

Since  the  inflow  to  these  reservoirs  can  be  regulated  by  the  headgates  on 
the  stream  very  little  spillway  capacity  is  necessary  unless  the  site  has  a  large 
drainage  area  above  it.  The  outlet  works  need  to  be  only  of  a  capacity  sufficient 
to  supply  the  ditches  below. 

These  conditions  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  is  nearly  always  at  hand 
at  these  sites  plenty  of  material  with  which  to  build  a  good  earth  dam,  makes  the 
cost  of  construction  of  this  class  of  storage  less  expensive  than  if  constructed  on 
the  stream.  On  the  other  hand  the  area  flooded  by  this  class  of  reservoirs 
compared  with  their  capacity  is  usually  much  larger  than  in  the  case  of  mountain 
storage,  resulting  in  a  comparatively  larger  loss  due  to  seepage  and  evaporation. 

If  the  headgate  of  the  intake  ditch  is  located  below  any  part  of  the  irrigated 
land,  the  waters  returning  to  the  stream  from  this  land  will  compensate  to  some 
extent  for  this  additional  loss. 

With  regard  to  seepage  from  these  reservoirs,  it  is  not  only  the  value  of  the 
water  lost  which  must  be  considered,  but  also  the  value  of  the  land  below  the 
reservoir,  which  is  rendered  useless  for  cultivation  from  this  cause.  The  amount 
of  seepage  depends  upon  the  depth  of  water  in  the  reservoir  and  the  character 
and  formation  of  the  material  constituting  the  basin.  It  will  therefore  be 
evident  that  in  order  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount  of 
the  land  which  will  be  water  logged  or  alkalied  as  a  result  of  this  seepage  as  well 
as  its  position  below  the  reservoir,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  exhaustive 
test  wells  on  the  site  and  also  foi  some  distance  below  it. 

As  this  adds  to  the  expense  of  building,  it  is  usual  to  confine  this  investigation 
of  the  geological  formation  to  the  site  of  the  dam  only,  and  then  take  such 
precautions  during  the  construction  as  the  conditions  indicate  will  render  loss 
from  this  eauso  a  minimum. 
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If  the  water  stored  carries  salt  or  clay  the  tendency  is  for  the  seepage  to 
become  less  as  this  suspended  matter  is  deposited  over  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 

In  the  case  of  irrigated  lands  situated  near  the  mountains  and  obtaining 
their  water  from  the  streams  whose  source  is  the  melting  snow,  this  class  of 
reservoirs  has  a  marked  advantage  over  the  other  class  in  that  the  holding  of  the 
water  iij  the  shallow  basins  for  some  time  before  applying  to  the  land  laises  the 
temperature  so  that  it  retards  to  a  less  extent  the  growth  of  the  crops.  Reser- 
voirs of  small  capacity  can  be  advantageously  used  on  the  farm  to  score 
the  night  run  of  water.  In  some  systems  it  is  the  custom  to  waste  this  into  a 
coulee  or  if  this  is  not  possible  the  farmer  must  irrigate  night  and  day  until  he 
has  finished,  but  with  a  small  reservoir  he  can  turn  the  water  into  it  at  nighv  and 
use    double    the    amount    next    day. 

The  reservoir  site  having  been  selected,  the  next  important  matter  is  the  dam 
There  are  four  general  types  of  these,  characterized  by  the  material  of  which  the 
bulk  of  the  dam  is  constructed,  viz:  earth,  timber,  loose  rock  and  masonry 
dams. 

The  choice  of  one  of  these  types  will  usually  depend  upon  the  following 
conditions: — 

(1)  The  amoimt  of  money  available  for  the  work. 

(2)  The  character  of  the  materials  near  the  site  which  can  be  used  in  the 
construction. 

(3)  The  character  of  the  foundation. 

(4)  The  depth  of  watar  it  is  supposed  to  pen  back. 

When  the  Persian  King,  of  whom  Herodotus  wrote,  constructed  his  dams 
and  gates  to  pen  back  the  waters  of  the  river  Aces,  it  is  probable  that  the  designer 
planned  the  most  efficient  and  permanent  structure  known  at  that  time  without 
considering  the  element  of  cost.  The  pioblem  which  usually  confronts  the 
engineer  of  to-day  however,  is  to  build  the  most  efficient  and  most  permanent 
structure  possible  for  a  limited  sum  of  money. 

This  introduction  into  the  problem  of  the  element  of  minimum  cost  has  had 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  design  of  dams  in  recent  years.  It  has  forced  the 
profession  out  of  ihe  rue  of  building  expensive  masonry  dams  depending  upon 
their  weight  alone  for  stability,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the  development  of 
many  new  forms,  notably  those  whose  strength  depends  largely  upon  their 
arched  shape. 

In  considering  any  material  for  dam  construe  ion,  there  are  three  elements 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

(1  Impermeability  or  water-tightness  under  pressure. 

(2)  Its  power  of  resisting  the  water  pressure  stored  behind  it. 

(3)  Its  permanency  when  in  place. 

EARTH. 

Earth  is  one  of  the  commonest  materials  suitable  for  dam  construction,  and 
hence  there  are  more  dirt  dams  in  existence  than  any  other  type.  Earth  is  not 
water  tight,  that  is,  water  will  pass  through  it  at  varying  rates  depending  upon 
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the  size  of  the  particles  and  the  pressure.  It  may  be  made  practically  water- 
tight however,  by  selecting  the  material  and  compacting  it  thoroughly  during 
construction.  Where  the  materials  are  at  hand  for  the  purpose  the  upstream 
face  may  be  covered  with  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand  and  gravel  called  puddle, 
forming  a  practically  water-tight  curtain.  This  puddle  is  often  placed  in  the 
body  of  a  dam  as  a  vertical  core  wall.  Concrete  and  other  masonry  is  some- 
times used  in  the  same  way.  In  hydraulic  fill  dams  an  impervious  core  of  fine 
clay  is  deposited  m  the  centre  and  the  coarser  materials  nearer  the  outer  edge  by 
the  action  of  the  water. 

However,  the  usual  method  when  reasonably  good  material  is  available,  is 
to  build  the  dam  of  practically  the  same  material  throughout,  that  is  without 
resorting  to  artificial  mixtures  for  faces  or  core  wall.  When  properly  used  it  is 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  dams. 

The  usual  cross  section  of  an  earth  dam  is  a  very  flat  upstream  slope  depend- 
ing upon  the  character  of  material  in  the  dam.  This  usually  vaiies  from  3J^ 
to  1,  to  5  to  1.  A  down  stream  slope  from  2J^  tD  1,  to  3  to  1,  crest  16  feet,  free- 
board 10  feet.  The  tendency  in  Ameiica  is  to  make  the  upstream  slope  steeper 
and  endeavour  to  protect  it  from  ware  action  by  reinforced  concrete  paving. 
In  some  cases  this  has  not  been  found  satisfactory,  but  it  should  be  very  eflieient 
if  properly  designed. 

While  timbei  is  adaptible  to  dam  construction  as  regards  watei-tightness 
and  strength,  it  is  more  or  less  perishable  unless  completely  submerged,  and 
therefore  is  not  generally  used  in  important  dams,  but  is  confined  to  low  diverting 
weirs  and  temporary  structures.  The  writer  has  seen  however,  several  timber 
crib  dams,  which  were  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  after  twenty  years. 

LOOSE   ROCK. 

Where  good  earth  is  not  available  loose  rock  is  next  higher  in  order 
of  permanency  and  cost.  In  general  dams  of  this  character  consist  of  a  mass 
of  loose  rock  of  varying  size,  dumped  on  the  dam  site,  and  brought  to  uniform 
slopes  on  either  side.  A  water  tight  curtain  is  constructed  on  the  upstream  face 
or  in  the  body  of  the  dam  to  hold  back  the  water.  This  curtain  may  be  made 
of  earth,  concrete  or  masonry,  steel  plates  or  timber.  Dams  of  this  character 
are  well  adapted  to  isolated  moimtain  sites  where  earth  is  not  available  in 
proper  quantity  or  quality  and  where  the  cost  of  cement  for  a  masonry  dam 
would  be  prohibitive. 

MASONRY. 

Up  to  the  early  nineties  the  best  quality  of  Portland  cement  used  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  manufactured  abroad,  and  its  price  ranged  from  $2.50 
to  $4.00  per  barrel.  To-day  we  can  buy  higher  grade  Portland  manufactured 
at  home  for  a  price  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  barrel.  It  has  also  been 
demonstrated  that  Portland  cement  can  be  re-ground  with  50  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent  of  certain  classes  of  rock,  without  materially  reducing  the  strength. 
Hence  masonry  construction  can  be  considered  to-day,  in  connection  with  dams, 
where  a  few  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been  thought  of. 
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The  older  masonry  dams  were  build  with  stone  laid  in  cement  mortar  and 
frequently  faced  with  cut  stone  masonry.  To-day,  however,  concrete  seems 
to  be  the  favourite  material. 

Yard  for  yard  jhe  most  economical  form  of  concrete  construction  is  what  is 
known  as  "Cyclopean  Masonry."  It  consists  of  massive  concrete  in  which  is 
embedded  large  irregular  pieces  of  rock.  In  case  the  materials  are  limited, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  amount  of  concrete,  steel 
rods  may  be  inserted  forming  reinforced  concrete  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  modem  building  materials,  when  properly  used,  but  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  when  in  the  hands  of  the  inexpeiienced  or  unskilled. 

FOUNDATIONS. 

Solid  rock  foundation  is  the  most  desirable  for  masonry  dams,  although 
not  necessary  for  the  reinforced  concrete  dams  of  the  Ambursen  type. 

Loose  rock  dams  can  be  built  upon  good  earth  or  rock  foundation.  Earth 
dams  are  most  adaptable  to  earth  foundations;  if  care  is  used  in  bonding  they 
can  be  built  upon  rock.  Soundings  should  be  made  on  any  proposed  dam  site 
to  determine  what  the  character  of  the  foundation  is  for  at  least  a  depth 
below  the  surface  equal  to  the  depth  of  water  to  be  stored,  unless  it  is  in  solid 
rock.     Many  failures  of  dams  can  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  this  investigation. 

LIMITING  THE  HEIGHTS  OF  DAMS. 

Earth  limited  in  good  practice,  from  100  to  125  feet.  Loose  rock  dams 
about  the  same.  Masonry  dams,  the  limit  at  the  present  seems  to  be  about 
325  feet. 

Priority  of  appropriation  and  beneficial  use  are  considered  the  foimdation 
principles  upon  which  irrigation  law  and  its  administration  is  based.  As  storage 
of  water  for  irrigation  puTK)se  developed,  it  was  recognized  that  these  principles 
would  have  to  be  modified  somewhat.  To  take  a  simple  case,  suppose  there 
were  four  appropriations  from  a  certain  stream  for  direct  use  through  ditches. 
The  fifth  appropriation  is  for  storage.  Appropriation  No.  6  is  for  direct 
irrigation. 

If  the  principle  of  first  in  time,  first  in  right,  providing  the  water  is  put  to 
beneficial  use,  be  applied  to  this  case.  No.  5  will  begin  filling  his  reservoir  as 
soon  as  the  first  four  appropriations  have  their  full  supply.  No.  6  will  be  obliged 
to  wait  until  the  reservoir  of  No.  5  is  filled  before  he  can  get  any  water.  By  that 
time  his  crops  may  be  ruined.  Any  water  coming  down  later  is  of  no  use  to  him 
nor  can  it  be  stored,  as  the  reservoir  of  No.  5  is  filled,  hence  it  would  be  wasted, 
thus  defeating  the  pmpose  for  which  the  storage  was  provided,  viz. ;  conservation. 
In  order  to  meet  this  condition  the  law  recognizes  two  classes  of  beneficial  use, 
viz.;  immediate  and  deferred.  It  is  assumed  that  water  delivered  for  direct 
irrigation  is  to  be  applied  immediately,  and  therefore  should  take  precedence  over 
storage  rights,  hence  all  laws  governing  this  point  usually  provide  that  no  water 
shall  be  delivered  to  reservoirs  for  storage  until  all  demands  for  direct  irrigation 
have  been  satisfied. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  water  which  can  be  scored  in  northern  climates 
runs  off  during  the  high  water  flow  of  May  and  June.  If  the  right  to  store  wat^r 
is  granted,  independently  of  direct  irrigation  rights,  as  is  usually  the.  case,  there 
will  come  a  point  in  the  development  when  the  two  will  conflict. 

This  occurs  about  the  time  when  the  direct  appropriations  plus  the  appro- 
priations for  storage  equal  the  average  run  off  during  the  cropping  season.  As 
soon  as  the  total  reaches  this  point  any  further  appropriation  for  direct  irri- 
gation, will,  in  low  water  years,  have  to  be  supplied  from  water  which  has 
usually  gone  into  reservoirs.  As  direct  appropriations  increase  as  the  water 
available  for  storage  becomes  less  and  less,  and  the  land  depending  entirely  upon 
reservoirs  for  water  will  suffer 

In  some  quarters  the  practice  of  fall  and  winter  irrigation  is  increasing 
and  under  the  plea  of  direct  irrigation,  is  demanding  water  which  has  heretofore 
been  used  for  storage.  In  the  state  of  Colorado,  chese  conditions  have  reached 
a  climax.  Direct  appropriations  have  been  granted  to  such  an  extent  on  some 
streams  that  they  not  only  encroach  upon  storage  water  in  low  water  years  but 
threaten  it  in  average  years  and,  if  continued,  is  looked  upon  by  owners  of 
reservoirs  as  a  menace  to  their  property.  Remedial  legislation  has  been  sug- 
gested seeking  to  place  storage  and  direct  irrigation  rights  on  an  equal  footing. 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  step  backwards  and  result  in  endless  litigation.  A 
better  method  would  be  to  limit  the  appropriations  from  any  stream  to  a  quantity 
which  it  could  furnish  in  at  least  three  out  of  five  years  and  to  consider  all  applica- 
tions of  water  to  land  between  harvesting  in  the  fall  and  seeding  in  the  spring, 
not  as  direct  irrigation  with  preferred  rights,  but  as  a  form  of  storage  to  be  taken 
from  the  stream  in  its  order  of  priority  with  reservoir  water. 

We  have  been  lavishly  wasteful  of  natural  resources,  but  we  are  just  entering 
upon  a  period  in  the  economic  history  of  civilization  which  is  to  be  characterized 
by  conservation.  Irrigation  offers  a  large  field  for  the  application  of  this  principle. 
The  farmer  who  applies  the  water  to  the  land,  the  engineer  who  designs  the 
structures,  and  those  who  frame  the  laws  under  which  the  operation  of  irrigation 
systems  are  carried  on,  should  labour  with  a  common  purpose  of  making  every 
drop  of  water  do  its  share  in  crop  production,  and  to  this  end,  the  storage  of 
water  will  be  a  most  important  one.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  Some  time  now  will  be  devoted  to  discussion,  if  there  are  any 
questions  or  points  any  of  the  delegates  would  like  to  bring  up  in  connection 
with  the  paper. 

Mr.  Crandall:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Houston,  if  he  has  had  any  experience 
in  storing  water  in  reservoirs  and  on  an  average,  about  what  percentage  of  waste 
or  seepage  do  you  figure  that  you  are  going  to  run  up  against. 

Mr.  Houston:  That  is  very  difficult  to  answer  off  hand,  because  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  earth  or  reservoir  site.  If  it  is  sandy,  fifty 
per  cent  may  disappear  before  the  irrigation  season  is  over,  that  is,  actually 
lost.     In  other  cases,  the  usual  in  arid  areas,  at  altitudes  of  about  6,000  feet, 
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would  be  something  like  a  quarter  of  an  inch  a  day.     That  is  a  little  heavy  per- 
haps. 

Mr.  Crandall:  I  would  like  to  ask  further  the  advisability  of  storing 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  store,  water  that  comes  from  mountain  streams  from 
a  source  of  snow  or  ice,  and  also  as  to  moderating  the  temperature  before  using . 
it  upon  the  soil  or  crop. 

Mr.  Houston  :  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  the  question.  You 
wish  to  know  the  benefits  which  comes  from  storage  of  watei  from  snow? 

Mr.  Crandall:  So  far  as  moderating  its  temperature  before  being  used. 

Mr.  Houston:  If  stored  the  temperature  would  be  raised  according  to  the 
length  of  time,  and  if  the  reservoir  were  in  the  form  of  a  shallow  basin,  with  a 
large  area  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  temperature  would  be  raised  very  materially 
up  to  as  high  as  probably  65  to  70  degrees. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Bark:  I  should  like  to  ask  how  much  evaporation  loss  takes 
place  from  the  ordinary  reservoir  and  as  to  how  that  would  compare  with  the 
loss  in  evaporation  tanks  usually  used  for  determining  the  evaporation  of  water. 

Mr.  Houston:  I  don't  know  that  I  have  accurate  data,  but  I  know  this; 
that  the  evaporation  from  a  reservoir  surface  will  usually  be  more  than  from 
a  tank,  because  it  is  subject  to  different  conditions  It  usually  gets  the  currents 
of  wind  and  air,  where  over  a  small  pan  for  evaporation,  it  is  more  or  less  protected. 

Mr.  Bark:  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  tank  three  feet  in  diameter  and  two 
feet  deep,  becomes  much  warmer. 

Mr.  Houston:  Is  it  not  usually  the  case  that  they  place  the  tank  in  the 
reservoir  itself?  That  has  been  my  custom  wherever  measuring  the  evaporation 
independent  of  seepage.  We  would  immerse  the  tank  itself  in  the  reservoir  and 
endeavour  to  keep  the  two  the  same  temperature. 

Mr.  Bark:  How  does  that  evaporation  from  that  tank  suspended  in  the 
reservoir  compare  with  the  evaporation  of  the  tank  in  soil.     Is  it  more  oi  less? 

Mr.  Houston  :  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  two.  You  would  have  to,  of  course,  place  the  tank  you  were  comparing 
very  close  to  the  reservoir  banks  in  order  to  get  the  same  conditions  as  far  as 
possible.  I  would  think  if  investigations  of  that  kind  are  going  to  be  carried  out, 
that  the  tank  had  better  be  immersed  in  the  reservoir  itself.  Of  course,  you  have 
to  contend  with  the  matter  of  waves  slopping  over  in  the  pan. 

Mr.  Crandall:  In  irrigation  systems  where  the  water  is  secured  by  flooding, 
there  is  usually  a  large  amount  of  silt  carried  in  solution.     No^,  my  experience 
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has  been  that  when  this  water  is  stoied  in  reservoirs,  you  lose  a  large  amount  of 
this  silt  for  actual  use  on  your  land.  Is  there  any  portion  of  that  carried  in  solut- 
tion,  which  is  not  discernible  beyond  the  reservoir  usually,  that  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  crops? 

Mr.  Houston  :  The  amount  of  silt  which  is  carried,  I  think,  in  the  ordinary 
system,  would  be  rather  insignificant  in  the  matter  of  the  development  of  the 
crops,  but  anything  which  was  in  solution,  any  vegetable  matter  in  solution  in 
the  water,  would  naturally  go  on  to  the  fields  and  be  used  to  increase  the  fertility 
if  that  was  the  kind  of  material  it  was;  but  clay  in  suspension  when  it  gets  to 
the  leservoir,  will  settle,  except  the  very  finest  of  the  clay.  Usually  there  is  a 
very  fine  material  in  reservoir  water  that  does  not  usually  settle  on  the  land. 
The  water  will  wash  away  more  than  you  put  on. 

Chairman:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  we  will  call  for  the  next  item 
on  the  regular  programme,  and  this  item  you  will  find  will  be  one  of  the  treats 
of  the  Convention.  I  will  ask  Mr.  H.  C.  McMullen,  late  General  Live  Stock 
Agent,  C.P.R.,  Alberta,  tu  speak  to  us  concerning. 


LIVE  STOCK  ON  AN  IRRIGATED  FARM. 

H.  C.  McMullen:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — One  wotdd 
need  to  be  an  inspired  poet,  or  a  very  skillful  word  painter,  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  marvels  of  beauty  contained  in  this  delightful  city  and  valley  selected  for  the 
sittings  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation 
Association. 

I  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  extend  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  those  who  are  so  very  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  privilege 
to-day  conferred  on  us,  of  feasting  our  eyes,  and  delighting  our  souls,  in  the  great 
natural  beauty  of  this  district. 

*'Okanagan,"  '*Penticton,"  these  be  names  to  conjure  with,  and  when  we 
gaze  upon  the  waters  of  your  lake,  lying,  like  a  sheet  of  molten  silver,  in  the 
shadow  of  those  grim  and  towering  peaks,  standing  sentinel-like  to  guard  the 
destinies  of  a  happy  contented,  and  progressive  people,  we  cease  ta  wonder  at 
the  unanimous  action  taken  at  the  close  of  the  Convention  held  in  the  city  of 
Lethbridge  last  year,  when  Penticton  was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place  for  the 
Congress  of  1914. 

And  I  may  say  that  this  is  no  disparagement  to  the  beautiful  and  progressive 
City  of  Kamloops,  which  was  your  only  competitor  for  the  honour  of  entertaining 
this  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  delegates  from  perhaps  the  most  important 
organization  in  Western  Canada. 

Irrigation  as  an  aid  to  success  in  solving  some  of  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting the  man  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
an  exact  science,  and,  the  farmer  who  is  ambitious  for  results,  and  honestly- 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  net  returns  from  his  land  and  labour  with  the 
minimum  of  uncertainty,  must  be  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  knowledge. 
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and  methods,  obtained  as  a  result  of  actual  experiment  and  demonstration  by 
those  who  have  given  of  their  thought,  time,  and  means  to  arrive  at  conclusions. 

The  average  farmer  is  too  busily  engaged  in  the  consuming  task  of  making 
a  living  for  himself  and  family  to  engage  in  experimental  work;  he  is  perforce 
obliged  to  defer  to  the  opinions  of  men  who,  perhaps  by  reason  of  longer  experi- 
ence, or  more  favourable  circumstances,  or  who  through  a  system  of  organized 
effort  have  been  enabled  to  arrive  at  demonstrated  facts. 

He  must  also  largely  depend  on  the  assistance  of  the  Government  bureaus, 
and  departmental  oflScers  to  secure  such  information  of  a  practical  nature  as 
will  eliminate  many  of  the  risks  he  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  take,  and, 
while  I  shall  have  something  to  say  a  little  later  about  the  matter  of  Government 
assistance  I  desire  to  say  here  and  now,  that,  never  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
has  there  been  as  much  work  of  value,  done  by  the  National,  State,  Dominion 
and  Provincial  authorities  as  is  being  carried  on  to-day. 

The  function  of  such  an  organization  as  this,  I  take  it,  is  to  gather  and 
disseminate  information  that  will  be^  available  and  of  practical  value  to  the 
e very-day  farmer,  who  is  in  a  measure  shut  out  from  the  sources  of  knowledge 
open  to  the  organized  forces  of  this  Association,  and,  we  are  here  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  such  known  facts  as  pertain  to  the  science  of  irrigation  in  the  light 
of  new  discovery,  also  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  applying  the  methods  incident 
to   an   old   practice. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact,  that  the  value  of  any  idea  lies  wholly  and  entirely  in 
its  application;  this  is  a  hackneyed  expression,  but  nevertheless  most  worthy 
of  serious  and  continued  consideration,  and,  the  man  who  accepts  this  and 
combines  it  with  his  business  will  secure  the  best  and  most  lasting  results;  as  an 
idea,  or  discovery,  is  in  itself  valueless,  its  worth  lies  in  the  use  we  make  of  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  today,  men  who  are  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
irrigation  is  a  more  or  less  modem  practice,  some  going  even  to  the  length  of 
dubbing  it,  a  new-fangled  fad,  but  there  could  be  nothing  further  from  the  truth 
or  more  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

Irrigation  has  been  practised  successfully  for  thousands  of  years,  and  we 
have  historical  evidence,  that,  not  only  has  there  been  more  satisfactory  results 
obtained  in  crop  returns  than  is  possible  in  humid  regions,  but,  that,  under  this 
system  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  conserved  to  a  greater  degree.  These  state- 
ments are  substantiated  by  a  series  of  statistics  gathered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  United  States,  and  show  average  yields  during  a  period  of  forty 
years.  I  am  not  going  to  quote  these  figures  as  they  are  readily  obtainable  in 
the  form  of  departmental  reports. 

There  is  however  another  phase  of  the  question  that  should  prove  of  supreme 
interest  to  the  investigator,  and  to  the  student  of  political  economy.  The 
highest  civilization  of  the  past  has  always  been  found  in  irrigated  sections,  as 
-witness  Palestine,  Syria,  Persia  and  India. 

In  Asia  Minor  and  Central  Asia  we  find  the  remains  of  great  cities,  surrounded 
by  ruins  of  irrigation  works.  In  the  new  world,  the  Incas  developed  the  western 
slope  of  the  Andes.  While  in  Mexico  the  high  civilization  of  the  Aztecs  was 
developed  on  the  arid  plateaus  of  that  unhappy  country. 
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It  may  be  asked  why  these  attempts  to  conquer  the  arid  wastes  by  irrigation 
failed.  Was  it  because  of  the  failure  of  the  soil  to  produce,  or  was  it  because  the 
demonstrated  richness  of  the  people  attracted  the  attention  and  avarice  of  the 
wariike  invaders?  The  comparatively  recent  action  of  the  Spanish  conquerors 
of  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico  and  the  Incas  in  Peru  is  suggestive  of  the  true  story. 

In  Japan  where  the  farmers  realize  that  the  crop  must  be  irrigated,  and  the 
land  fed,  irrigation  has  been  practised  for  more  than  four  thousand  years.  The 
late  Professor  F.  H.  King  in  ''Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries''  says,  Japan  pro- 
duced and  applied  to  her  fields,  in  1908 

23,850,295  tons  of  human  manure, 
22,812,787  tons  of  compost, 

753,074  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  (imported), 
1,404,000  tons  of  fuel  ash?s, 
10,185,500  tons  of  green  manure  products,  grown  on  hill  lands. 

All  of  this  was  applied  to  14,000,000  acres  of  cultivated  fields,  and,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  this  is  done  because  as  yet  she  has  found  no  better  way  of 
permanently  maintaining  a  fertility  capable  of  feeding  her  teeming  millions. 
What  is  the  answer?  Japan  is  not  a  meat  eating  country  as  the  term  is  under- 
stood by  us,  there  is  practically  no  live  stock  owned  or  bred  in  the  Orient.  Horses 
are  not  extensively  used  as  a  means  of  transport  in  a  country  where  the  value 
of  a  man  lies  in  the  width  of  his  shoulders  and  the  strength  of  his  back  gi\'ing  him 
the  ability  to  carry  a  load,  or  run  in  a  jinricksha. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  farsighted  Orientals,  recognizing  the 
value  of  irrigation  as  an  aid  to  intensive  cultivation,  are  also  seized  with  the 
necessity  for  conserving  the  fertility  of  their  soil;  to  the  end  that  the  unborn 
millions  may  not  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  absence  of  live  stock  as  a  source  of  natural  fertilizer  these  people  have 
for  centuries  supplied  the  deficiency  by  the  use  of  artificial  or  commercially 
produced  plant  food,  and,  in  the  light  of  their  experience  we  may  well  ask  our- 
selves the  question  ''What  would  have  been  the  result  in  that  densely  populated 
land  had  the  'little  brown  man'  pursued  the  selfish  method  so  common  to  certain 
sections  of  our  own  rich  and  productive  country?." 

Admitting  as  all  thinking  men  do,  that  fertility  must  be  conserved,  there 
remains  only  the  question,  "How  best  to  accomplish  this  with  the  least  outlay 
and  the  best  returns?." 

Irrigation  applied  scientifically  as  it  is  now  done,  is  beneficial  in  any  phase 
of  agriculture,  this  is  a  demonstrated  fact,  but  it  is  not  the  only  fact  of  interest 
to  the  properly  constituted  husbandman.  In  the  application  of  plant  food, 
whether  in  the  form  of  natural  manure,  or  commercial  feitilizer,  there  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  any  method  whereby  one  may  secure  such  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  necessary  constituents  as  by  the  even  flow  of  irrigation  waters. 

In  the  matter  of  selection  of  fertilizer,  so  vitally  necessary  in  sustaining  the 
life  of  a  farm,  I  do  not  know  of  any  two  systems  or  branches  of  agriculture  that 
could  be  more  profitably  and  logically  connected,  than  the  growing  of  grains, 
fruits,  and  fodder  plants,  together  with  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock, 
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the  one  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  other,  and  as  the  results  attained  by  men 
thoroughly  versed  in  this  practice  have  demonstrated  that  maximum  production 
of  fodder  plants  have  been  secured  on  irrigated  farms,  it  would  seem  there  should 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  but  apparently  there  is,  or  else  there  is 
in  many  cases  an  indifference  that  is  difficult  to  explain. 

Agriculture  is  an  exact  science  the  laws  governing  which  are  inexorable.  The 
man  who  follows  this  rule  and  observes  these  laws  is  the  only  man  who  can  or  will 
be  the  successful  farmer.  It  does  not  matter  what  branch  he  follows,  he  must 
of  necessity  lead  his  business  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  as  demonstrated 
by  the  success  of  others. 

Few  men  will  have  the  temerity  to  dispute  the  assertion,  that  irrigation  as 
a  practical  science  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  agriculturalist,  but,  there 
may,  and,  no  doubt  does  exist,  a  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  how,  and,  under 
what  conditions  the  greatest  value  may  be  derived  from  that  practice. 

I  contend,  and,  I  believe  I  can  demonstrate  that  the  man  who  applies  it  to 
straight  grain  growing,  or  for  that  matter,  to  the  production  of  any  one  crop, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  will  make  a  financial  failure,  will  become  an  agriculturaF 
bankrupt.  We  have  perhaps  not  attained  to  an  age,  when,  we  can  say  with  any 
degree  of  justification  that  this  is  true  in  Western  Canada,  but,  we  have  had  the 
light  of  many  years  experience  shed  on  this  question  through  the  results  obtained 
in  some  of  the  older  states  to  the  south. 

Students  of  ancient  and  modem  history  are  agreed  that  the  men  who  have 
been  and  now  are  engaged  in  farming  either  on  an  irrigated  farm  in  the  arid 
districts  or  in  humid  sections  of  the  country,  and  who  are  attempting  to  carry  on 
their  business  without  devoting  a  part  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  breeding 
and  feeding  of  live  stock,  are  making  a  mistake  that  many  prove  well  nigh 
irreparable. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  without  argument  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  be 
constantly  preaching  to  the  farmer,  to  be  offering  him  gratuitous  advice  on  how 
to  conduct  his  business  and  I  do  not  wonder  they  sometimes  get  impatient,  and, 
are  inclined  to  ask  why,  if  we  are  possessed  of  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
how  these  things  should  be  done,  we  do  not  go  out  and  plow  a  few  acres  ourselves? 
I  have  however,  no  doubt  that,  fiom  the  farmers  standpoint,  there  is  ample 
warrant  for  such  question.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
the  farmer,  as  a  rule  is  too  busy  making  a  living  to  give  any  time  for  investigation 
and  research,  and  so  it  devolves  on  the  business  man,  who  makes  his  living  off 
the  farmer,  to  study  these  questions  and  publish  the  results  of  his  studies,  to  the 
end  that  the  source  from  which  he  draws  his  sustenance  mav  be  able  to  continue 
in  his  role  of  wet  nurse. 

In  other  words  we  do  not  want  the  fountain  to  go  dry,  and  selfish  as  this 
may  appear  to  the  farmer  we  are  really  conferring  a  distinct  benefit  on  him  while 
protecting  ourselves. 

Running  the  entire  gamut  of  agricultural  endeavour,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
one  question  in  which  we  as  individuals,  the  business  community,  the  State,  the 
Nation  and  the  World  at  large  are  more  vitally  interested  than  that  of  con- 
servation of  soil  fertility,  and  I  am  frank  to  say,  it  is  one  question  which  a  great 
many  of  our  farmers  seem  to  consider  of  the  least  importance. 
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Fertility  is  something  that  cannot  be  seen.  If  it  could  I  am  quite  satisfied 
there  is  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  who  would  have  the  hardihood,  or  apparent 
lack  of  intelligence  to  destroy  ic,  and  cart  it  off  to  the  market  and  dispose  of  it 
as  he  is  doing  in  many  cases  today. 

That  is  the  trouble,  fertility  is  hidden,  there  is  nothing  tangible  which 
appeals  to  the  average  man,  nothing  which  may  disappear  in  an  instant  lea\'ing 
behind  an  obvious  void.  No,  the  process  is  more  subtle  than  that;  there  may 
be  a  succession  of  diminishing  crops  as  a  reminder  that  something  is  wrong,  but 
no  actual  hiatus  to  be  filled  immediately  by  the  expenditure  of  cime,  labour,  or 
money.  The  average  business  man  engaged  in  manufacturing,  milling,  or 
packing  house  production,  will,  the  minute  his  raw  material  commences  to  get 
low,  in  his  coal  sheds,  his  ore  bins,  or  lumber  piles,  take  measures  to  replenish 
the  supply;  if  he  failed  in  this  his  entire  plant  would  lie  idle  and  unproductive 
and  he  would  be  drawing  on  his  capital  to  keep  the  business  going. 

The  fertility  of  the 'soil  is  the  raw  material  of  the  farmer,  his  cattle,  his 
grain,  his  fruits  and  vegetables  are  his  finished  product,  and,  if  he  sends  his  finished 
product  to  the  market  without  taking  proper  measures  to  replenish  his  supply 
of  raw  material,  he  will  soon  find  himself  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  being 
obliged  to  draw  on  his  capital  to  keep  his  farm  going.  Unconsciously  he  may  do 
this  and  fool  himself  into  thinking  he  is  selling  only  his  finished  product,  but  the 
day  of  reckoning  will  surely  come,  and  he  will  pay  in  smaller  and  smaller  returns 
for  his  policy  of  waste.  I  sometimes  think  that  this  is  not  altogether  uncon- 
sciously done.  There  is  a  streak  of  selfishness  in  most  of  us.  It  is  developed 
to  a  greater  degiee  in  some  men  than  in  others,  but  in  none  is  it  more  harmfully 
shown  than  in  these  pirates  of  the  soil,  these  grain  robbeis  who  take  all  and  leave 
nothing  for  those  who  come  after.  We  have  no  right  to  rob  posterity  and  I 
cannot  but  admire  the  man  who  has  sufficient  good  red  sporting  blood  in  his 
veins  to  take  some  chances,  and  who  will  put  back  in  the  soil  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  yield  which  has  cost  the  land  its  life  blood  to  .produce. 

It  is  an  elementary  truth  that  everything  of  value  in  this  world  comes  from 
the  soil,  and  if  I  weie  today  advising  a  young  man  about  to  choose  a  profession, 
or  an  occupation,  to  select  for  himself  some  line  of  endeavours  in  which  he  w^as 
going  to  expend  his  talents,  and  to  which  he  would  devote  his  life,  I  do  not  know 
in  all  honesty  of  intention,  that  I  could  direct  him  to  one  so  likely  to  prove  agree- 
able and  remunerative  as  agriculture  properly  followed,  but,  I  would  insist  thac 
the  young  man  make  it  a  part  of  his  investment,  his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
effort  to  so  balance  the  production  of  his  farm  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  output 
would  be  marketable  livestock.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat,  but  I  si  ate  it 
as  a  fact,  that,  in  England  where  the  land  has  been  farmed  successfully  for 
centuries  that  the  production  of  live  stock  has  always  been  the  important  part 
of  the  farmer's  business.  When  some  of  us  who  are  here  today  were  chasing 
buffalo,  and  later  cattle,  in  this  country  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the 
farms  were  old  in  England,  and  they  are  producing  more  today  per  acre  than  they 
did  one  hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  every  lease,  and  land  contract  executed  in  that 
country  that  the  lessee  binds  himself  to  maincain  a  certain  number  of  the  various 
kinds  of  livestock  so  that  the   fertility  of  the  soil  may  not  be  jeopardized.     He 
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dare  not  sell  or  dispose  of  a  single  load  of  manure.  That  is  why  they  are  still 
raising  crops  in  old  England  that  yield  largely  in  excess  of  those  produced  in  our 
new  western  provinces. 

A  great  deal  of  our  land  is  virgin  yet,  but  it  never  saw  the  day  it  would  produ- 
ce the  crops  they  are  raising  in  England  year  after  yeai .  I  contend  we  cannot 
afford,  as  a  nation,  province,  cicy  or  town,  to  take  the  chances  we  are  taking  today. 
The  farmers  of  this  country  are  intelligent.  It  is  either  thoughtlessness  or 
selfishness  or  a  mixture  of  both  that  is  to  blame  for  such  conditions,  but  the 
agricultural  community  of  the  west  has  been  awakened  to  a  proper  sense  of 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  with  the  insistent  demand  now  prevailing 
for  marketable  livestock  I  confidently  look  for  an  early  reversal  of  conditions 
which  has  become  alarming. 

It  is  hardly  practicable  to  say  just  how  many  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  swine 
should  be  maintained  on  any  given  aiea  of  land;  that  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
determined  largely  by  local  conditions.  The  man  on  the  land  is  the  man  who 
knows  best  what  the  land  will  sustain. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  fodder  for  the  stock.  What  fodder  crop 
is  the  most  suitable,  and  profitable?  What  will  show  the  best  returns  in  growth 
and  food  values  for  the  least  cost  and  exertion? 

There  are  a  number  of  fodder  plants,  all  of  which  will  grow  in  abundance 
in  Western  Canada,  and  each  of  which  has  proved  its  value  on  the  farms  of  the 
older  provinces,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  prejudiced  in  favour  of  good  old 
alfalfa.  The  legumes  are  soil  builders,  they  are  all  nitrogen  feeders,  so,  it  follows 
naturally,  that,  if  nitrogen  is  the  body  of  your  soil,  the  plant  that  will  gather 
and  distribute,  and  retain  in  your  soil  the  most  nitrogen,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
build  up  your  growing  stock,  and  fatten  your  matured  ones,  is  the  fodder  plant 
for  you.  We  have  our  choice  of  a  number  of  good  ones  but  alfalfa  has  stood  the 
test  so  successfully,  and  under  such  a  variety  of  conditions,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
take  the  same  view  of  the  plant,  as  did  the  parson  who  dining  with  one  of  his 
flock,  declared  of  the  dessert  "doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  berry 
than  the  strawberry,  but,  doubtless  God  never  did.'' 

One  of  the  most  lemarkable  instances  of  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  tliirt 
wonderful  plant  may  be  put,  occurred  under  my  own  observation  many  years 
ago  down  in  the  then  Territory  of  Utah.  The  firm  of  Crawford,  Thompson 
Crocker  and  Booth,  large  cattle  breeders  and  dealers,  a  firm  which  occupied  in 
that  day,  only  in  a  smaller  way,  about  the  same  position,  filled  by  our  old  friend 
Pat  Bums  in  this  country  today,  owned  twelve  miles  of  water  front  on  Bear 
River,  from  which  they  bred,  grew,  and  fed,  practically  all  the  bet-f  supplies 
for  the  markets  of  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  They  also  handled  the  pork 
and  pork  products  supply  for  the  same  territory,  all  of  which,  however  they  were 
obliged  to  import  from  the  packing  house  districts  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
valleys  where  hogs  were  selling  at  that  time  at  about  4J  to  5  cents  per  pound 
while  we  bought  the  finished  product  for  35c  per  pound  or  three  pounds  for  a 
dollar. 

I  may  say  that  about  that  date,  the  early  Seventies,  the  only  hog  to  be 
found  west  of  Grand  Island  Nebraska,  was  an  educated  pig  performing  at  one 
of  the  theatres  at  Salt  Lake  Citv. 
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Harvey  Booth,  one  of  the  firm,  and  a  man  with  imagination,  chafed  under 
a  condition  he  seemed  powerless  to  change,  and  with  a  natural  bent  for  investi- 
gation  and  experiment,  one  day  suggested  to  Thompson,  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm,  that  they  could  raise  their  own  hogs  and  so  escape  the  enormous  profits 
exacted  by  the  middleman,  increase  their  own  profits,  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  very  sceptical  and  inquired  how  Booth  proposed  to 
feed  and  fatten  his  hogs.  We  would  as  well  bring  in  Chicago  bacon  as  Illinois 
corn,  he  said.  Booth  persisted  however,  and  declared  he  could  raise  alfalfa 
on  the  Bear  River  bottoms,  and  as  he  had  been  told  that  hogs  could  be  finished 
on  this  plant,  he  proposed  to  try  it.  If  the  crop  matured  and  it  was  found 
that  they  could  not  make  bacon  with  it,  they  could  at  least  finish  their  cattle  on 
it  and  improve  the  quality  of  their  beef. 

The  result  fully  justified  Mr.  Booth's  experiment,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
1  never  saw  finer  hogs  than  were  turned  off  the  feed  yards  of  this  firm,  and  they 
were  finished  on  alfalfa  hay. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  alfalfa  cultivation  in  the  west,  and  fully 
demonstrated  the  value  of  this  wonderful  plant  on  an  irrigated  farm. 

All  through  Utah,  through  southern  and  western  Wyoming  over  into  Idaho, 
and  down  to  Colorado,  the  idea  grew  and  spread,  until  hundreds  of  ranchers, 
there  were  no  farmers  in  that  day,  profited  by  Harvey  Booth's  experiment,  and 
almost  every  little  mountain  stream  in  the  country  was  pressed  into  service  and 
put  to  work  irrigating  an  alfalfa  field. 

From  this  beginning  grew  the  vast  system  of  feeding  camps  that  now  dot 
those  old  cattle  states,  the  value  of  which  output  runs  into  millions.  In  Bitter 
Root  valley  in  Montana  there  has  been  established  the  greatest  alfalfa  feeding 
district  in  the  west,  cattle  and  sheep  being  shipped  in  from  all  over  the  state, 
until  there  are  now  wintered  and  finished  each  year,  about  ten  thousand  cattle 
and  one  hundred  thousand  sheep. 

After  all  this  talk  about  alfalfa,  let  us  see  what  the  actual  figures  show, 
figures  collected  and  verified  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
These  people  do  not  deal  in  generalities,  but  by  a  system  of  experiments  and  care- 
fully checked  results  are  in  a  position  to  say  just  what  will  be  the  outcome  of 
any   particular  course  of  feeding. 

We  will  take  beef  at  6c.  per  pound,  alfalfa  will  bring  you  $20.16  per  ton  at 
present  prices,  timothy  will  bring  $9.80.  Alfalfa  will  yield  three  tons  per  acre, 
or  a  return  of  $60.48  in  feeding  value;  as  against  this  timothy  will  yield  one  and 
one  half  tons  per  acre  giving  a  return  of  $14.70.  In  favour  of  the  alfalfa  you 
have  845.78  over  and  above  the  profit  you  would  make  on  the  timothy. 

The  food  value  of  one  ton  of  alfalfa  equals  that  of  one  ton  of  wheat  bran, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  strong  ration;  it  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  causing  a  much  greater  flow  of  milk,  it  is  more  palatable  than  bran,  and  an 
accex)table  food  means. a  contented  cow,  and  you  dairymen  know  the  worth  of 
that. 

Now  about  the  life  of  alfalfa,  I  presume  that  there  are  men  in  this  audience 
who  have  forgotten  more  about  alfalfa  than  I  know,  but  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  gather  the  facts  in  this  connection  and  I  have  indisputable  evidence, 
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that  the  average  life  of  an  alfalfa  field  under  proper  conditions  is  seven  years,  I 
have  known  fields  that  were  not  ploughed  up  in  forty  years  and  were  still  producing, 
but  this  is  not  the  ideal  condition,  as  a  field  is  apt  to  become  sod  bound  if  not 
broken  up  at  regular^  intervals.  However,  we  have  evidence  that  this  is  not  a 
short  lived  crop. 

In  all  my  experience  in  the  west  I  have  not  seen  land  or  climate  better 
adapted  to  the  growth  and  production  of  alfalfa  than  the  valleys  of  British 
Columbia,  and  with  our  mild  winters,  and  nearby  markets,  I  would  say  conditions 
were  ideal  for  successful  breeding  and  feeding  of  livestock. 

There  is  another  point  I  wish  to  dwell  on  for  a  few  minutes,  that  is  the  value 
of  irrigation  as  a  home  builder.  Just  picture  to  yourself  a  farm  of  not  over  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  situated  in  one  of  the  many  beautiful  valley?  of  this 
province,  a  farm  well  fenced,  and  divided  into  a  dozen  different  fields,  with  a 
comfortable  house,  and  a  well  built  barn,  necessary  outbuildings,  with  a  tree 
shaded  walk  or  drive  leading  up  fr-om  the  road,  with  a  few  flower  beds,  and  some 
shrubbery  about  the  house  to  give  an  air  of  homelikeness  to  the  place,  with  a  few 
good  horses  in  the  stable,  and  some  fat  cattle  in  the  corral,  with  a  pen  full  of  sleek 
Berkshires,  or  Chesters  laying  on  fat  for  the  fall  kiDing,  with  the  barnyard  full  of 
Leghorns  or  Minorcas,  and  over  all  the  purring  sound  of  the  life  giving  water 
as  it  flows  through  a  network  of  ditches  to  give  strength  and  vigor  to  the  growing 
crops.  Is  not  that  the  kind  of  home  to  inspire  patriotism  in  a  man,  the  kind 
of  a  home  for  which  a  man  would  fight?  the  kind  of  a  home  that  makes  a 
man  love  his  country  and  his  flag.  No  man  ever  volunteered  to  carry  a  gun 
in  defence  of  a  boarding  house.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  virtue  of  the  home. 
No  country  ever  attained  to  greatness  unless  the  superstructure  was  reared  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  homes. 

A  comfortable  home  means  a  contented  man,  a  happy  woman,  smiling, 
healthy,  joyous  children,  and,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  build  up  such  a  home  as  this  without  some  good  live  stock  on  it.  The  deadly 
monotony  of  a  grain  farm  has  driven  more  boys  to  the  city,  and  more  girls  to  the 
department  store  than  any  other  factor  within  our  knowledge. 

And  your  boys!  there  is  a  problem  if  you  please.  How  are  you  going  to 
keep  your  boys  on  the  farm  ?  How  keep  them  happy  and  contented,  with  a 
sustained  and  growing  interset  in  their  work.  It  is  your  sacred  duty  to  create 
such  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  personal  liking  for  the  business  as  well 
as  implant  in  your  boy  a  counteracting  influence  that  will  overcome  the  primal 
wanderlust  which  is  an  inherited  tendancy  in  every  normally  constructed  boy. 

The  hateful  monotony  of  ploughing  and  seeding,  with  theneive  destroying 
wait  for  harvest  time,  with  resultant  periods  of  comparative  idleness,  never 
fails  to  breed  discontent,  while  the  vivid  imagination  of  a  red  blooded  boy, 
given  free  rein  is  apt  to  run  riot,  and  the  so  called  joys  of  city  life,  appealing  to 
him  as  the  one  thing  to  be  desired  warps  his  judgement  and  destroys  his  loyality, 
ending  in  desertion  and  possible  wreck  of  what  might  have  been  a  useful  life. 

Now  I  want  to  say  for  the  average  farm  boy,  that,  given  proper  conditions 
and  environment,  there  is  no  more  loyal,  faithful  and  industrious  soul  on  earth, 
but  remember  always,  he  is  human,  and  just  a  boy. 
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Fifty  years  ago,  before  the  age  of  thousand  acre  farms,  and  commercialized 
agriculture,  before  the  era  of  steam  ploughs  and  machine  made  crops,  the  boy  was 
an  important  factor.  He  was  born  and  reared  on  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred 
acre  farm,  a  farm  that  was  a  home,  a  farm  cut  into  small  fields  with  a  meadow, 
always  there  was  a  meadow,  where  after  the  haymaking,  the  horses  were  turned 
into  pasture,  with  a  wood  lot  where  the  dairy  cows,  and  the  loose  stock  ran  during 
the  summei ;  there  was  a  little  flock  of  sheep,  grazing  on  the  roadside,  or  later 
in  the  stubble  fields,  and  following  the  fed  stock  there  was  always  a  nice  bunch 
of  growing  pigs,  while  in  the  pens  waxing  fat  would  be  found  a  half  dozen  two 
hundred  pound  porkers  grunting  with  pleasure  as  little  Jimmy  made  his  morning 
and  evening  rounds  with  the  feed  pails;  and  last  but  not  least  there  would  be 
Jimmie's  calf  that  was  his  veiy  own,  the  calf  that  he  watched  as  iv  grew,  the 
feeding  and  grooming  of  which  gave  him  much  personal  pleasure,  and  the  colt  that 
was  his,  how  much  of  joy  he  derived  from  the  feeding  and  care  of  old  Lucy's 
foal,  and  when  the  time  came  for  harnessing  and  breaking,  the  pride  and  satis- 
faction that  were  his  was  reward  sufficient  to  compensate  for  it  all. 

This  was  the  kind  of  a  farm  that  held  the  boy,  and  this  was  the  kind  of  a 
boy  that  proved  a  real  blessing  and  a  comfort  to  his  parents  in  their  declining 
years,  and  who  when  he  had  followed  them  to  the  little  country  church  yard, 
took  up  as  his  life  work  the  duties  and  the  management  of  the  old  farm,  and  then 
piepared  to  rear  his  own  family,  but  without  the  livestock  you  cannot  have  such 
farms  and  you  cannot  have  such  boys. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  question  that  is  of  universal  interest,  and 
should  be  of  supreme  importance  to  the  agriculturist;  I  refer  to  the  annually 
recurring  labour  problem.  Wherever  exclusive  grain  growing  is  practised  labour 
trouble  is  always  present.  Not  necessarily  from  a  difficult  or  discontented  labour 
element,  but  from  inability  to  secure  sufficient  help  to  do  the  work  of  harvesting 
at  the  proper  time.  The  inability  to  get  men  to  plough  your  fields  when  they 
should  be  ploughed,  the  difficulty  in  getting  help  to  clear  weeds,  and,  I  will  come 
to  that  again,  there  is  no  man  carrying  on  the  operations  necessary  on  a  diver- 
sified farm,  who  ever  has  these  labour  troubles.  If  he  is  a  bachelor,  and  he  should 
not  be,  he  can  usually  exchange  work  with  his  neighbours,  but  most  of  the  men 
who  have  such  farms  and  homes  as  I  am  picturing  are  not  bachelors;  they  have 
two  or  three  husky  boys  growing  up,  who,  with  the  diversified  farms  of  work  on 
a  mixed  farm  and  the  care  of  the  growing  stock,  take  such  an  interest  in  their 
daily  tasks  that  labour  troubles  do  not  enter  the  scheme  of  things  at  all.  The 
officers  of  the  railway  companies,  and  the  officials  of  the  Dominion  and  Pro\dncial 
Government  Bureaus,  are  each  year  greatly  concerned  as  to  how  and  where  best 
to  distribute  the  labour  necessary  to  harvest  and  care  for  the  ripening  grain  crops. 

Even  with  the  most  elaborate  and  scientifically  accurate  reports  there  will 
be  an  unequal  and  unworkable  distribution  of  labour.  Grain  will  ripen  unevenly, 
certain  districts  will  experience  a  drought,  or  other  such  unusual  conditions  as  will 
quickly  change  the  outlook,  and  render  useless  all  these  carefully  prepared 
reports.  This  frequently  results  in  the  congestion  of  labour  in  one  district  w^ith 
corresponding    scarcity    in    another. 

Your  representatives  at  the  capitals  of  the  country,  and  the  heads  of  the 
transportation  companies  are  doing  everything  humanly  possible  to  solve  this 
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labour  problem  for  you,  and  yet  you  know  what  occurs  almost  every  fall;  there 
is  either  a  surplus  or  shortage  of  labour. 

In  old  Ontario  and  the  older  farming  districts  of  the  United  States  where 
the  average  farm  is  not  more  than  one  himdred  and  sixty  acres  they  are  always 
able  to  take  care  of  their  work,  but  there  has  been  no  time  since  I  have  lived  in 
the  prairie  provinces  when  I  have  not  heard  a  wail,  about  either  too  many  men 
or  not  enough.  The  solution  of  this  diflSculty  lies  in  reasonably  small  farms 
devoted  to  the  production  of  diversified  crops,  and  all  the  live  stock  that  the 
land  will  support. 

I  think  perhaps  sufficient  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  going  into  the  live  stock  branch  on  the  farm,  and  I  would  now 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  possible  returns  to  the  farmer,  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  amount  of  his  profit  on  his  land  and  labour  as  against  the  one  crop 
system. 

Aside  entiiely  from  the  value  of  live  stock  as  a  fertilizing  agent  on  the  farm, 
and  their  worth  as  destroyers  of  noxious  weeds,  apart  from  their  humanizing 
influence  on  the  farmer  and  his  family,  there  is  undoubtedly  large  profit  to  be 
made  in  breeding  and  feeding  any  or  all  classes  of  live  stock  for  the  markets 
of  today. 

With  the  steady  growth  of  population,  with  the  building  up  of  numerous 
and  vast  centres  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  activity,  there  is  a  consequent 
narrowing  of  the  available  pasture  lands  and  feeding  grounds  all  over  the  civilized 
world.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  so  enhancing  the  market  values  of  all  classes 
of  live  stock  and  their  products  that  a  steady  and  permanent  market  is  provided 
at  vastly  profitable  figures.  The  day  of  the  4c.  steer  and  the  5c.  hog  has  passed 
and  can  never  return.  The  industrial,  mechanical,  and  professional  population 
of  the  world  are  non-producers,  and  must  be  fed  by  the  men  who  are  content  to 
pass  their  lives  in  that  cleanest,  most  healthful,  and  self  satisfying  of  all  pursuits, 
agriculture,  and  those  of  you  who  have  chosen  that,  and  adopted  it  as  your  life 
work  need  have  no  fear  of  over  production  ever  interfering  with  or  lowering  your 
profits  below  the  level  of  a  fair  remuneration  for  your  investment  and  labour. 

The  Province  of  Alberta  produced  and  marketed  during  the  year  1913, 
$15,000,000  worth  of  poultry,  milk,  and  milk  products,  while  the  hog  crop 
brought  in  $6,000,000.  There  was  realized  from  cattle  $9,000,000  and  from 
horses  $2,500,000,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  best  friend  the  farmer  ever  had,  the 
poor  despised,  unlovely,  maloderous  little  sheep  contributed  only  $500,000  for 
mutton  and  $200,000  for  wool. 

However,  here  is  a  nice  little  balance  on  the  credit  side  for  the  farmers  of 
Alberta;  $33,200,000  from  the  live  stock  they  said  a  few  years  ago  would  not 

pay. 

As  an  instance  of  the  respect  in  which  the  live  stock  industry  is  held  by  the 
farmers  of  Kansas,  I  am  going  to  quote  you  the  figures  for  the  year  1912  as 
showing  the  relative  values  of  farm  products  for  that  state  and  year.  There 
was  produced  and  marketed  field  crops  and  products  to  the  value  of  $216,000,000, 
while  the  live  stock  alone  realized  the  enormous  total  of  $225,000,000.  These 
are  significant  figures  and  are  perhaps  a  true  indication  of  why  Kansas  today 
takes  rank  as  the  most  prosperous  of  the  agricultural  states  of  the  Union.     Of 
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course  it  is  just  possible  their  state  wide  prohibitory  law  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  condition,  but  regardless  of  that  they  just  keep  on  raising 
their  steers. 

This  is  all  an  argument  in  favour  of  increased  production  of  live  stock  on  the 
farm,  but,  with  the  acceptance  by  the  farmer  of  the  doctrine  of  improved  methods 
in  this  direction,  theie  yet  remains  much  to  be  done  before  the  conditions  will 
become  ideal. 

After  the  farmer  has  succeeded  in  bringing  his  land  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  production  and  has  stocked  his  farm  to  the  limit  of  maintenance,  there 
comes  the  very  important  question  of  how  and  where  best  to  dispose  of  his 
output,  and  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  organization. 

Organization  is  the  prime  factor  in  marketing  livestock,  and  all  the  products 
of  the  farm.  You  will  all  recall  the  early  struggles  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia in  their  efforts  to  market  the  crops  with  any  profit  to  themselves. 

They  found  themselves  in  possession  of  perhaps  the  richest  section  of  fruit 
growing  land  on  the  continent  of  America.  They  had  the  very  best  transporta- 
tion system  and  facilities  possible  to  build  and  equip.  They  had  growing  markets 
almost  at  their  door  and  yet  they  found  themselves  facing  a  deficit  every  year. 
Why  was  such  a  condition  existent  in  a  land  favoured  as  California  was? 

Someone  figured  out  that  if  they  got  together  they  might  discover  the  leak. 
A  meeting  of  the  growers  was  called  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  remedying 
the  trouble,  and  in  the  resultant  discussion,  it  was  found,  instead  of  their  methods 
being  wrong,  there  was  no  miethod  at  all.  Each  fruit  farmer  was  attempting 
to  dispose  of  his  crop  independently  of  his  neighbour.  Each  shipper  sent  his 
output  to  the  market  that  struck  his  individual  fancy,  and  no  regard  whatever 
was  paid  to  the  requirements  at  different  points. 

If  one  car  of  oranges  would  take  care  of  the  market  at  a  given  point,  it  was 
quite  likely  three  would  be  sent,  and  in  all  lines  similar  instances  of  lack  of 
method  were  found. 

Immediately  the  fault  was  located,  a  strong  committee  was  formed  to 
effect  an  organization  which  should  have  complete  control  of  the  selling  end.  A 
home  office  was  opened,  an  expert  employed  and  an  efficient  staff  installed, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  gather  information,  and  make  daily  returns  to  the  shipping 
agent,  all  shipments  being  based  on  telegraphic  reports  of  market  conditions. 

The  result  was  almost  instantaneous,  and  highly  gratifying,  and  today  there 
is  no  more  effective  or  profitable  selling  agency  in  the  world  than  the  FruitGrowers 
Association  of  California. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  value  of  organization  is  shown 
in  the  work  of  the  International  Institute  of  Argiculture.  This  idea  was  bom 
in  the  brain  of  a  man  who  questioned  the  equity  of  treatment  accorded  the 
agriculturist  in  the  matter  of  marketing  his  produce.  Da\ad  Lubin  of  California, 
himself  a  farmer,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  world  wide  organization,  having  for 
its  sponsors  the  governing  powers  of  pratically  every  civilized  nation  on  earth, 
and  for  its  object  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  such  information  covering 
crop  conditions,  and  market  requirements,  as  would  render  harmless  the  combina- 
tion of  market  riggers,  whose  object  in  life  was  to  prey  on  the  producer. 
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How  well  he  succeeded  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  although  scarcely  ten 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  meeting  and  orginanization  was  effected  in 
the   Eternal   City. 

I  now  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  remarkable  growth  of  Departmental 
and  Institute  work,  as  carried  on  by  the  governments  of  almost  every  agricultural 
country  in  the  world. 

This  w^ork  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  hostile  criticism,  largely 
for  the  reason  that,  as  a  rule,  experimental  farms  cannot  be  made  to  show  ^ 
profit,  but  in  many  cases  have  to  face  an  annual  deficit.  It  has  been  argued  by 
the  critics  of  the  system  that  to  be  of  any  material  benefit  to  the  everyday 
farmer,  such  stations  should  make  a  profit  on  the  investment,  and  so  set  an 
example  to  the  agricultural  community  on  practical  lines. 

There  would,  perhaps,  be  good  and  sufficient  ground  for  such  criticism  if 
the  net  result  of  such  work  were  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  produce  the  same 
effects,  as  the  practical  farmer,  only  in  a  more  expensive  way,  and,  at  a  greater 
outlay  of  money.  But  that  is  not  the  object  or  practice  of  the  various  schools 
of  the  science  of  agiiculture  and  the  experimental  farms,  but  rather  to  discover 
new  and  better  methods  of  doing  the  same  thing,  also  to  learn  how  not  to  do 
things.  As  this  is  all  in  the  nature  of  experimental  work,  and  necessarily  expen- 
sive, we  cannot  hope  to  make  such  work  immediately  profitable,  except  by  the 
dissemination  of  the  knowledge  so  gained,  and  the  community  is  benefited  by 
the  increased  returns  and  the  greater  prosperity  of  our  farmers. 

These  departmental  experiment  stations  are  also  doing  a  great  work  in 
securing  greater  efficiency  in  the  fight  being  waged  against  the  spread  of  noxious 
weeds,  and  if  their  efforts  in  this  direction  shall  have  increased  the  output  of 
the  farm  by  5  per  cent  the  result  will  have  amply  justified  their  existence. 

In  summing  up  I  would  say,  assuming  that  farming  is  a  pleasant  occupation » 
how  can  you  make  it  profitable  ?  Assuming  that  it  is  profitable,  how  can  you 
increase  your  profits  ?  If  it  is  profitable  are  you  making  the  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  fertility  of  the  land  ?  If  you  do  not  keep  live  stock,  or  the  proper  number 
on  your  farm,  what  are  you  doing  to  enrich  the  soil  and  to  avoid  stealing  the  birth- 
right of  posterity? 

If  you  are  engaged  in  agriculture  in  either  a  humid  region  or  an  irrigated 
district,  and  are  producing  the  maximum  field  crops,  and  the  number  of  finished 
live  stock,  are  you  organized  against  the  manipulation  of  your  markets,  and  to 
provide  a  fair  return  for  your  labour  and  investments? 

If  you  are  deficient  in  any  of  these  essentials  it  is  high  time  you  were  taking 
stock   and   improving  your  methods. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,breed  and  feed  all  the  live  stock  your  land  will 
maintain,  breed  good  stock,  the  best  you  can,  but  breed  stock. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  The  meeting  will  now  adjourn  until  two  o'clock  to-morrow 
afternoon. 
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WEDNESDAY,   AUGUST   19,   1914. 

At  8  a.m.,  the  delegates  and  friends  assembled  to  partake  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway  Company,  the  President,  Mr.  James  J.  Warren, 
having  arranged  an  excursion  in  accordance  with  the  programme.  Owing  to 
lack  of  time,  a  portion  of  the  trip  had  to  be  omitted,  but  the  journey  was  greatly 
appreciated  and  on  the  return  of  the  delegates.  Reeve  Conklin  voiced  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  for  the  courtesies  accorded. 


Dr.  Shutt,  DoiuiDion  Chemist,  "caught  in  the  act"— along  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway, 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON   SESSION,   2  p.m. 

Chairman:  The  meetiug  will  kindly  come  to  order  and  while  you  are 
arranging  yourselves  comfortably,  the  Secretary  will  read  a  little  bit  of  war 
news. 

The  first  item  on  our  programme  this  afternoon  will  be  an  addresse  by  Mr. 
Don  H.  Bark,  in  charge  of  Irrigation  Investigations,  Boise,  Idaho.  Mr.  Bark 
was  on  the  programme,  you  will  notice,  earlier,  but  as  he  could  not  get  her  as 
soon  as  he  originally  intended,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  come  on  lat«r.  Mr. 
Bark  will  address  you  on  the  subject  of 
THE  ACTUAL   PROBLEM   THAT   CONFRONTS   THE   IRRIGATOR. 
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Mr.  Don  H.  Bark:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — The  problems 
that  confront  the  irrigators  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States  are 
many  in  number  and  varied  in  nature,  and  as  conditions  here  are  more  or  less 
similar,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  irrigators  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  have 
or  will  encounter  the  same  difficulties  as  their  neighbours  across  the  border. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  irrigation  projects  in  all  of  the  varioiis  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  methods  that  have  been  evolved  for  the  solution  of 
the  many  problems  would  be  interesting  and  beneficial  to  the  irrigators  of  West- 
ern Canada,  but  time  will  not  permit.  I  have,  therefore,  decided  to  discuss 
the  problems  that  have  and  now  confront  us  under  three  main  heads. 

(1)  The  problem  of  learning  how  to  properly  prepare,  plant,  care  for  and 
irrigate  a  farm. 

(2)  The  problem  of  securing  finances  with  which  to  tide  the  irrigator  over 
the  lean  period  that  almost  invariably  exists  between  the  time  the  farm  is  first 
settled  upon  and  the  time  it  is  producing  profitable  returns. 

(3)  The  problem  of  marketing  the  crops  that  are  ultimately  produced  at  a 
profitable  figure. 

PREIARATION    AND    CARE    OF   AN    IRRIGATED    FARM. 

The  first  problem,  that  of  knowing  how  to  properly  prepare  a  farm,  and 
how  to  care  for,  and  operate  it  after  it  is  prepared,  is  thought  by  most  new  irri- 
gators to  be  the  sole  and  only  problem  that  will  confront  them.  The  past  expe- 
rience, however,  of  thousands  of  our  irrigators  has  proven  that  the  problem  is 
not  yet  half  solved  when  the  farm  is  all  in  crop. 

Other  serious  problems  are  bound  to  confront  them  either  singly  or  col- 
lectively. 

SELFCTiaN   OF   A    FARM. 

Great  care  should  be  used  at  the  outset  in  selecting  an  irrigated  farm. 
Many  types  of  soil  and  topography  lend  themselves  quite  readily  to  irrigation, 
but  the  best  soil,  however,  and  the  one  which  works  most  easily,  is  a  soil  of  a 
medium  sandy  loam  nature  of  at  least  four  feet  in  depth  before  a  porous  gravel, 
or  an  impervious  stratum,  is  encountered.  A  medium  sandy  loam  soil  will 
absorb  water  readily,  cultivate  easily  and  will  not  dry  out  quickly  after  irriga- 
tion, while  the  heavy  clay  loam  soils  do  not  cultivate  easily,  and  do  not  absorb 
water  readily  enough.  The  porous,  gravelly  soils  on  the  other  hand  absorb 
water  too  easily,  require  irrigation  oftener,  and  a  larger  amount  per  irrigation 
than  the  heavier  soils,  due  to  the  losses  of  irrigation  water  which  take  place 
through  deep  percolation.  The  growing  of  green  manure  crops,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  barnyard  manure  to  either  the  heavy  soils  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  coarse 
porous  soils  on  the  other  hand,  materially  improve  their  mechanical  condition 
so  that  they  will  not  only  produce  larger  crops,  but  they  will  produce  them  with 
less  work  and  less  water.  The  humus  from  the  manure  or  from  the  crops  that 
have  been  turned  under  render  the  porous  soils  more  impervious,  and  the 
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impervious  soils  more  porous,  thus  better  adapting  them  for  irrigation  farming. 

The  topography  of  an  'irrigation  farm  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  operator.  It  is  a  common  fault  with  many  settlers 
from  the  eastern  humid  regions  to  pick  out  a  farm  that  is  too  flat,  having  too 
small  a  slope  to  render  irrigation  easy.  The  other  extreme  of  too  great  a  slope 
is  also  quite  as  serious,  for  the  water  requires  more  attention  and  more  skillful 
handling  on  the  steeper  slopes  in  order  to  prevent  erosion.  It  is  believed  that 
while  slopes  ranging  from  three  or  four  feet  per  mile  to  as  much  as  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  per  mile  can  be  irrigated,  the  ideal  slope  of  an  irrigated  farm  with 
medium  soil  lies  between  20  and  50  feet.  With  this  slope  less  levelling  of  the 
land  is  required  and  water  can  be  supplied  more  rapidly  and  with  less  attention 
than  with  either  the  flatter  or  the  steeper  slopes. 

The  new  farmer  should  also  pay  particular  attention  to  the  accessibility  of 
water  for  his  farm.  Land  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  source  of  supply 
should  be  selected,  and  not  where  long  lines  of  flumes  or  heavy  fills  are  necessary 
through  which  to  convoy  water  to  it.  The  adequacy  and  constancy  of  the  water 
supply  should  also  be  investigated.  The  amount  found  necessary  will  depend 
considerably  upon  the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  For  diversified  crops 
on  the  average  soils  of  Idaho,  Colorado,  Oregon  and  Washington,  it  has  been 
found  that  at  least  two  acre  feet  must  be  delivered  within  the  four  months 
irrigation  season  beginning  May  1st.  Cooler  climates  and  higher  altitudes  will 
undoubtedly  require  less,  while  lower  altitudes  with  longer  seasons  or  more 
porous  soils  will  undoubtedly  require  more. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  benefits  that  are  derived  from 
careful  preparation  of  the  land  for  irrigation.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  over 
one  acre  out  of  every  ten  now  irrigated  in  the  United  States  is  prepared  for 
irrigation  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  sweep- 
ing statement  and  one  that  will  not  be  believed  by  all  irrigators,  but  it  is  unques- 
tionably true.  Land  should  be  so  prepared,  whatever  irrigation  system  is  used, 
that  the  irrigation  water  may  be  supplied  evenly  to  its  surface,  for  without  even 
application  there  is  either  waste  of  water  and  time,  or  loss  in  crop  production. 
In  all  of  my  experience  I  have  never  found  an  irrigator  who  admitted  or  com- 
plained of  the  fact  that  he  had  spent  too  much  time  or  money  in  the  preparation 
of  his  land  for  irrigation;  the  other  extreme  almost  invariably  obtains.  Time 
does  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  methods  that  should  be  recommended 
for  the  preparation  of  the  land,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  but  little  land 
that  lies  so  well  but  that  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre  could  profitably 
be  spent  in  fitting  the  surface  for  the  proper  application  of  irrigation  water, 
^lore  failures  are  due  to  improperly  prepared  land  than  to  any  other  one  thing, 
when  it  could  so  easily  be  done  at  the  start  by  the  farmer's  own  men  and  teams 
if  too  much  were  not  attempted  at  the  outset. 

It  is  a  common  practice  throughout  the  west  for  the  new  as  well  as  the  old 
irrigators  to  attempt  to  farm  top  much  land.  Forty  acres  well  and  intensively 
farmed  is  frequently  more  remunerative  than  a  quarter  section  poorly  farmed. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  average  production  of  irrigated 
alfalfa  in  Idaho  as  shown  by  the  1910  census  was  only  3-26  tons,  while  the  yield 
of  the  first  crop  (there  being  three  crops)  at  the  Gooding  Experiment  Station 
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during  1914  was  3 J  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre,  showing  what  care  and  intelligent 
application  of  water  will  do  where  the  owner  or  operator  is  not  farming  more 
land  than  he  can  carefully  care  for.  The  irrigation  farmers  of  Idaho  and  of  the 
west  in  general  are  almost  invariably  endeavouring  to  operate  too  much  land. 

The  farm  ditches  should  be  well  and  carefully  made.  Under  the  present 
practice  in  the  Northwest  they  are  almost  universally  too  small  to  convey  an 
adequate  irrigation  head  with  safety.  Careful  attention  to  this  matter  will 
frequently  greatly  increase  the  net  profits  that  are  derived  from  the  farm. 

Outside  of  the  sugar  beet  growing  districts,  or  the  citrus  belt  of  California, 
there  is  usually  too  little  attention  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed. 
All  crops  will  normally  respond  better  if  planted  in  a  carefully  prepared  seed 
bed,  and  if  possible  there  should  be  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of 
planting  to  bring  the  crop  up.  Outside  of  alfalfa,  the  clovers,  and  other  natural 
grasses  it  rarely  if  ever  pays  to  irrigate  the  crop  up.  It  is  better  practice  with 
the  grains  and  potatoes  to  irrigate  the  soil  first  and  plant  the  crops  afterwards 
if  there  is  insufficient  moisture  to  bring  them  up. 

CROP   ROTATION. 

In  most  arid  regions  where  irrigation  is  necessary  the  soils,  though  con- 
taining a  sufficient  amount  of  mineral  plant  food  to  last  for  years,  are  deficient 
in  nitrogen  and  in  humus.  Rotation  of  crops  such  as  will  supply  nitrogen  and 
improve  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  profitable  and  economical  operation  of  an  irrigated  farm.  Normally 
alfalfa  is  the  best  basis  for  crop  rotation  and  soil  improvement.  Stock  feeding 
is  also  very  essential  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  irrigator  on  any  normal 
project.  The  normal  arid  soil  because  of  the  deficiency  of  nitrogen  will  not  pro- 
duce more  than  three  successive  profitable  crops  of  grain  or  potatoes.  The 
third  or  fourth  season's  grain  yield  where  no  alfalfa  has  been  grown,  or  no  ferti- 
lizer applied,  frequently  falls  as  low  as  15  bushels  per  acre,  while  hundreds  of 
instances  may  be  cited  of  wheat  having  produced  three  successive  crops  averaging 
from  60  to  75  bushels  per  acre  after  alfalfa  or  clover  has  been  turned  under  after 
it  has  been  grown  for  three  years. 

WHEN   TO   IRRIGATE. 

Grain  requires  its  maximum  irrigation  from  the  flowering  to  the  soft  dough 
period.  Potatoes  seem  to  require  a  moderate  but  uniform  moisture  content  in 
the  soil  from  the  time  the  young  tubers  begin  to  form  until  they  have  reached 
their  maturity.  Alfalfa  on  the  other  hand  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  most 
crop  where  the  most  water  is  applied,  although  the  increase  that  is  made  in  the 
yield  of  the  alfalfa  after  a  depth  of  from  two  to  three  feet  per  annum  has  been 
applied  is  rarely  proportional  to  the  increase  that  must  be  made  in  the  amount 
of  water  that  is  applied.  Water  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  on  alfalfa 
and  a  uniform  moisture  content  should  be  maintained  in  the  soil  from  the  time 
the  alfalfa  has  attained  a  height  of  six  inches  in  the  spring  until  the  last  crop  of 
the  season  has  been  cut. 
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AMOUNT   OF   WATER   REQUIRED. 

A  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  water  requirements  of  soils  and  crops 
has  been  carried  on  in  Idaho  under  my  direction  during  the  past  five  years  and 
indicates  that  grains  and  all  cultivated  crops  in  general,  including  potatoes  and 
orchards,  require  1  •  5  acre-feet  per  acre  during  the*season  if  planted  on  medium 
clay  loam  of  four  or  more  feet  in  depth.  Alfalfa,  the  clovers,  and  pasture, 
planted  on  the  same  type  of  soil  have  been  found  to  require  almost  twice  as 
much  as  the  grains,  or  2  •  5  acre  feet  per  acre.  The  latter  class  of  crops,  however, 
do  not  require  any  more  during  the  same  length  of  season  than  the  grains.  The 
extra  amount  is  required  because  of  their  longer  growing  season.  The  average 
annual  precipitation  of  the  localities  investigated  was  about  12  inches,  of  which 
one-third  occurred  during  the  six  growing  months. 

FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE    USUALLY   NECESSARY. 

The  second  problem  outlined  at  the  beginning,  that  of  securing  sufficient 
finances  with  which  to  tide  the  irrigator  over  the  lean  period  that  almost  invari- 
ably exists  between  the  time  when  the  farm  is  first  settled  upon  and  the  time 
it  is  producing  profitable  returns,  is  most  certainly  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  that  confront  the  irrigators  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  majority  of  the  settlers  on  the  new  projects  have  started  out  with 
little  or  no  experience,  and  with  too  little  money.  The  land  was  always  raw, 
necessitating  a  considerable  expenditure  at  the  outset  for  the  clearing  and 
levelling.  An  initial  payment  of  about  S3 .  00  per  acre  had  to  be  met.  A  house 
of  some  kind  also  had  to  be  built,  and  the  interest  and  the  deferred  payments 
had  to  be  met  each  year.  Then,  too,  because  of  insufficient  finances  and  need 
for  immediate  money,  a  great  incentive  almost  invariably  existed  for  hasty 
and  careless  preparation  of  the  land.  Alfalfa  in  many  instances  was  not  planted 
for  the  first  year  or  two,  as  it  seemed  imperative  that  some  grain  crop  be  planted 
that  would  unquestionably  find  a  ready  market  before  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
The  yields,  because  of  the  hasty  preparation  of  the  land,  have  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  been  disappointing.  The  prices  that  have  been  received  for  the  crops 
have  also  been  low,  due  to  the  local  over  supply  that  is  usually  caused  when  so 
much  new  products  are  thrown  on  a  partially  developed  market.  The  facilities 
for  handling  the  rapid  increase  of  the  products  of  a  new  locality  are  sometimes 
far  from  adequate. 

Due  to  the  large  initial  expense  which  must  be  borne  by  the  irrigator,  to 
the  many  payments  that  must  be  met  and  to  the  glutting  of  undeveloped 
markets,  there  has  usually  arisen  on  most  new  projects  a  serious  need  for  credit. 
This  need  usually  exists  for  at  least  five  years  after  a  project  is  inaugurated. 
This  problem  has  never  yet  been  successfully  solved  in  our  northwestern  states, 
for  the  banks  have  never  been  sufficiently  strong  in  the  new  localities  to  take 
care  of  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  irrigators.  I  am  informed  that  this  problem 
is  being  experienced  and  that  it  is  being  solved  in  parts  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west as  the  irrigation  company  has  in  many  cases  been  financially  able  to  take 
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care  of  the  just  needs  of  its  settlers  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  I  do  not 
mean  that  money  should  be  loaned  to  all  settlers  indiscriminately,  for  every 
settler  on  every  project  is  not  financially  responsible,  but  it  seems  highly  desirable 
at  this  time  that  every  settler  that  needs  financial  assistance,  and  that  has  the 
necessary  security  in  the  form  of  livestock,  land  or  crops,  should  be  able  to  secure 
a  reasonable  amount  of  funds  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  with  which  to 
help  to  tide  him  over  the  lean  period  that  almost  invariably  exists  for  the  first 
few  years  on  every  normal  irrigation  project. 

PROFITABLE   MARKETING. 

The  third  problem  that  has  been  mentioned  is  that  of  finding  a  profitable 
market  for  the  crops  and  products  that  are  ultimately  produced  on  the  farms. 
This  is  the  problem  that  is  now  confronting  many  of  the  older  and  better  irri- 
gation projects  throughout  the  Northwest.  The  early  settlers  of  these  projects 
rarely  realized  that  such  a  problem  would  ever  confront  them,  but  to  many  it 
now  seems  to  be  the  only  problem,  for  the  crop  production  has  increased  so 
much  more  rapidly  that  either  the  markets,  the  transportation  facilities,  or 
livestock  consumption,  could  possibly  take  care  of  them,  that  the  consumers 
have  been  at  a  serious  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  their  excess  crops.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  seems  to  be: 

(1)  The  careful  and  systematic  diversification  of  the  crops  of  the  farms  as 
well  as  of  the  projects,  so  as  to  furnish  no  more  products  at  any  one  time  than 
the  railroads  can  haul,  or  than  the  markets  can  take  care  of. 

(2)  The  raising  of  more  and  better  livestock  in  sufficient  numbers  to  consume 
the  majority  of  the  excess  products  of  the  farms,  thus  concentrating  the  more 
bulky  products  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  stand  the  long  and  expensive 
freight  hauls  from  the  interior. 

(3)  The  selling  or  the  distribution  of  the  products  through  co-operative 
organizations  similar  to  the  organization  that  is  selling  and  distributing  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Southern  California  citrus  orchards  so  successfully. 

Many  new  projects  during  the  first  few  years  of  their  history  have  produced 
so  much  hay  that  they  could  not  dispose  of  it  at  a  profitable  figure.  Some  of  these 
growers  have  gradually  plowed  up  their  alfalfa  and  rotated  their  crops  and  have 
begun  raising  potatoes,  clover  seed,  sugar  beets,  etc.  Others  have  secured 
enough  hogs,  sheep,  beef  cattle,  or  dairy  cows  to  consume  all  of  their  products. 
The  fruit  and  potato  growers  are  marketing  their  produce  through  co-operative 
organizations  which  aim  to  decrease  the  cost  to  the  consumers,  and  increase  the 
producers'  profit.  The  factors  just  mentioned  tend  to  diversify  the  interests 
and  solve  the  last  and  apparently  the  most  serious  problem  that  has  confronted 
the  irrigators  on  our  large  projects. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  selecting  a  good  farm 
with  medium  soil  in  the  beginning;  of  the  fact  that  careful  levelling  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  pays  big  returns  on  the  investment;  that  diversification  of 
crops  and  crop  rotation  are  highly  important;  that  some  means  should  be  taken 
by  the  irrigation  company  to  finance  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  irrigators  during 
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the  early  stages  of  the  project;  and  that  the  irrigators  should  early  realize  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  disposal  of  their  crops  either  through  the  feeding 
of  livestock  or  the  efficient  distribution  of  their  well  diversified  products  to  a 
market  which  is  able  to  handle  them  at  a  price  that  is  profitable  to  both  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
Mr.  Bark's  address.  We  will  now  devote  a  little  time  to  discussion  if  any  of  the 
delegates  wish  to  bring  up  any  questions. 

Hon.  Price  Ellison:  Did  the  state  consider  the  vested  right  of  the  first 
holders    on    record? 

Mr.  Bark:  I  am  awfully  sorry  and  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  they  did.  We 
hope  some  day  that  that  will  be  changed,  but  our  state  law  is  based  on  the  ' 

beneficial  use  of  water  and  states  that  a  man  cannot  use  more  water  than  he  j 

can  put  to  beneficial  use.     It  seems  to  me  absurd  to  give  a  man  to  the  exclusion  I 

of  others,  the  right  to  the  use  of  water  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  deep.  (Applause) 

Hon.  Price  Ellison:  With  regard  to  the  six  inches  you  spoke  of  applying, 
w^as    the   orchard   bearing? 
Mr.  Bark:  Yes,  sir. 

Hon.  Price  Ellison:  About  what  would  be  the  age? 

• 

Mr.  Bark:  Eight  years  old.  It  produced  three  hundred  boxes  of  fruit  to 
the  acre  last  year  and  in  four  years'  time  that  orchard  had  a  total  of  one  foot 
deep  of  water  applied,  not  every  year,  but  in  four  years.  The  truit  sold  for 
a  dollar  a  box. 

Chairman  :  What    was    the    rainfall  ? 

Mr.  Bark:  About  twelve  inches  a  year.  About  four  inches  for  the  six 
growing  months  and  eight  for  the  six  winter  months. 

Hon.  Price  Ellison  :  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  gravel  soil  on  the  water  ? 


Mr.  Bark:  It  would  have  required  more  water  on  account  of  being  lost 
through  deep  percolation.  Probably  a  foot  deep  a  yaar  would  answer,  with 
careful  husbandry.     Our  irrigation  season  is  about  120  days. 

Mr.  Crandall:  Do  you  find  after  the  land  has  been  irrigated  a  number 
of  years  that  it  requires  the  same  amount  of  water  as  at  first. 

Mr.  Bark  :  It  does  not  require  as  much  water  after  a  few  years,  but  I  have 
found  out  something  very  striking  about  that.  It  is  not  due  very  considerably 
to  the  soaking  up  of  that  soil  but  to  the  improvement  of  the  mechanical  condition 
and  fertilitv  of  the  soil. 
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Mr.  Crandall:  How  deep  does  the  average  alfalfa  root  penetrate  ordinary 
soil? 

Mr.  Bark:  It  has  been  stated  that  some  plants  have  gone  down  sixty  to 
eighty  feet,  although  I  have  never  dug  down  to  see.  (Laughter.)  I  have  seen 
places,  however,  where  the  roots  were  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep.  I  think, 
though,  that  six  feet  of  the  alfalfa  roots  are  all  that  are  doing  much  good. 

Mr.  Crandall:  May  I  ask  if  you  find  clay  is  of  suflSciently  heavy  sub- 
stance to  prevent  penetration  by  the  roots? 

Mr.  Bark:  Not  clay,  but  hardpan  or  impervious  calcareous  shale;  but  it 
would  have  to  be  very  refractive  clay  to  stop  the  growth  of  alfalfa.  If  the  clay 
is  porous  so  that  the  water  can  get  in,  the  alfalfa  will  bore  its  way  through  very 
dense  clay. 

A  Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask  what  you  consider  the  minimum  and 
maximum  slopes  for  satisfactory  irrigation. 

Mr.  Bark:  Fd  hate  to  have  a  field  of  mine  slope  more  than  one  himdred 
feet  to  the  mil^,  and  the  minimum  slope  should  be  something  like  five  feet  to 
the  mile.  You  can  irrigate;  if  nicely  prepared,  on  a  slope  of  five  feet  to  the 
mile,  but  it  takes  a  better  level.  One  hundred  feet  to  the  mile  for  good  big 
farms  is  enough.  I  saw  hills  this  morning  being  irrigated  that  had  probably 
five  hundred  feet  to  the  mile  (laughter)  but  you  cannot  farm  a  big  alfalfa  field 
and  a  big  grain  field  in  that  way  and  be  very  successful,  because  it  takes  too 
much  time  to  irrigate.     You  must  be  careful  or  you  will  wash  the  hill  away. 

Mr.  Knight:  How  would  you  arrange  your  supply  of  water  if  you  had 
alfalfa  in  an  orchard? 

Mr.  Bark:  Well,  I  would  prepare  the  ground  much  better  if  I  was  not 
putting  in  a  cover  crop,  and  I  would  never  plant  an  orchard  unless  I  could  put  in 
a  cover  crop,  because  you  must  do  that  to  put  nitrogen  in  and  get  a  good  yield. 
I  would  irrigate,  I  think,  in  the  same  way  as  o{her  alfalfa  fields.  I  think  I  would 
furrow  it  with  corrugation  furrows  rimning  right  down  with  the  tree  rows. 

Mr.  Knight:  Would  young  trees  get  too  much  water  then? 

Mr.  Bark:  They  would  be  liable  too,  but  I  would  not  keep  the  alfalfa  in  the 
orchard  permanently.  I  would  not  put  alfalfa  in  a  single  orchard;  I  would  put 
in  red  clover,  because  you  can  kill  that  out  easier,  and  it  is  hard  in  this  country 
to  kill  out  alfalfa.  I  saw  one  fellow  who  had  tried  to  kill  his  patch  and  when  I 
remarked  that  he  had  lots  of  alfalfa,  he  said?  Don't  talk  about  it.  I  am  sick  of 
it.'  He  had  plowed  it  up  in  the  fall  and  spring  and  in  August  he  was  grubbing  it 
with  a  grubbing  hoe.  (Laughter.)  The  clover  will  do  just  as  much  good  and  is 
easier  to  kill  out. 
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Mr.  Taylor:  You  mentioned  the  matter  of  too  much  moisture  in  the  fall, 
winter  killing  alfalfa.     Is  that  not  contrary  to  the  usually  accepted  idea? 

Mr.  Bark:  There  is  just  a  little  leeway  in  that.  I  have  seen  alfalfa  posit- 
ively winter  killed  by  being  too  dry.  I  like  it  rather  moist,  but  you  don't  want 
to  irrigate  it  and  have  it  freeze  up  that  day.  The  evaporation  is  low  at  that 
time  of  year  and  if  it  freezes  up,  it  sometimes  winter  kills  for  that  reason.  Normally 
I  would  like  a  lot  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 

A  Delegate:  A  speaker  here  said  he  put  clover  and  alfalfa  in  as  a  cover 
crop.  He  did  not  cut  it  all  and  it  required  no  more  water.  How  do  you  find 
that? 

Mr.  Bark:  Was  he  a  big  fellow.  (Laughter.)  I  cannot  see  how  that  is 
going  to  live  there  without  pumping  some  water.  It  will  certainly  take  more 
water.     Is  he  here  now?     (Laughter). 

Chairman:  If  no  other  delegates  have  any  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Bark,  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Conklin  to  make  an  announcement. 

Reeve  Conklin:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  wish  to  get  an 
expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  trip  this  afternoon.  The  gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  automobile  ride  this  afternoon  is  anxious  to  know  how  many  will 
partake  of  that  ride,  and  so  far  as  the  Board  of  Control  is  concerned,  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  have  every  delegate  and  their  friends  here  accept  that  ride,  but  our 
friends  at  Summerland  are  anxious  to  have  you  there,  so  it  is  a  matter  for  you  to 
decide.     I  would  ask  those  going  to  kindly  stand  up.     Thank  you. 

Chairman:  I  believe  that  Mr.  Mutch  has  an  announcement. 

Mr.  Mutch:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  expect  much  attention  after  the  very 
interesting  discussion  we  have  had,  because  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  the  com- 
mittee in  general  charge  ask  me  to  announce  that  at  nine  o'clock  this  evening 
there  will  be  a  banquet  tendered  to  the  delegates  from  outside  points.  I  don't 
like  the  term  'foreign  delegates'  Cut  that  has  been  used  only,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish delegates  from  outside  points  from  those  in  Penticton.  On  leaving  the 
hall  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Dynes  and  myself  wall  be  at  the  door  and  the  formal 
admission  invitation  to  this  banquet  will  be  furnished  to  the  delegates  by  the 
Secretarv. 

Chairman:  The  Secretary  announces  that  the  standard  certificates  are 
leady  and  should  be  exchanged  for  tickets  before  night.  The  next  item  on  our 
programme  is  an  address  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Whistler,  Managing  Editor,  Fruit  and 
Produce  Distributor,  Portland,  entitled: 
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THE  CARE  AND  CULTURE  OF  APPLES  AND  OTHER 

FRUITS. 

Mr.  Whistler:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  gentlemen  and  cousins, — I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  number  of  times  addressing  audiences  through  various  parts  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  United  States,  but  I  may  say  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  addressing  an  audience  under  the  fostering  care 
of  two  flags.  (Applause).  I  am  glad  to  see  it  such.  It  betokens  a  great  deal, 
and  this  is  certainly  an  auspicious  moment  for  the  display  of  a  flag  and  the 
appreciation  of  what  that  flag  means  to  every  true  hearted  citizen.  (Applause.) 
It  is  a  time  to-day  when  we  are  prone  to  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  question  of 
patriotism  and  love  and  sentiment  and  wave  aside  as  it  were  for  the  time  being 
those  things  which  really  demand  careful  consideration.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
of  the  man  who  says  *Under  no  consideration  will  I  ever  again  go  to  war'  and 
how  I  wish  we  all  could  carry  it  out.  Now  friends,  there  is  a  thing  that  is  worse 
yet  than  going  to  war  and  that  is  existing  in  a  state  of  living  hell,  and  that  is 
what  prompts  us  and  the  heart  of  every  true  patriot  to  swell  with  pride  at  his 
native  flag.  I  have  little  respect  for  any  man  whose  heart  does  not  swell 
with  pride  at  his  native  flag,  (applause)  and  I  can  fully  realize  how  that  flag  is 
just  as  dear  to  you  as  this  flag  is  to  me,  and  I  only  appreciate  you  the  more  for  it, 
because  it  shows  in  your  heart  a  solidarity  without  which  a  nation  amounts  to 
nothing.  Let  us  then  have  that  feeling  down  in  our  hearts,  not  so  much  to  do 
great  things  as  to  know  that  right  must  win.  (Applause.)  You  people  up  here, 
of  course,  are  much  more  interested  over  the  present  situation,  perhaps,  than  we 
are,  but  with  us  it  certainly  is  a  very  grave  matter  for  the  reason  that  all  the 
world  is  getting  badly  mussed  up  and  we  don't  know  what  the  answer  is.  In 
fact,  it  brings  to  mind  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  story  that  when  a  certain 
John  Oats  married  a  lady  named  Lizzie  Wheat,  the  band  serenaded  them  with 
*What  shall  the  harvest  be?     (Laughter). 

But  I  am  here  to  talk  peaceful  measuies,  for  none  of  us  has  yet  been  com- 
pelled to  beat  our  pruning  hooks  into  swords,  and  our  avocations  must  go  on, 
because  without  our  agriculture  industries,  our  other  great  industries  must  soon 
come  to  nothing  and  we  might  revert  to  barbarism,  which  I  say  is  worse  than 
war  and  I  quote  the  words  of  Brutus  'Who  among  you  is  so  base  that  he  would  be 
a  slave?'    and  doubtless  you  answer  'None,  Whistler,  none.' 

Now,  my  mission  this  afternoon  is  the  biggest  subject  I  have  ever  tackled 
in  my  life,  if  you  will  just  notice  all  my  subject — "The  Care  and  Culture  of 
Apples  and  other  Fruits,"  (cultivation,  insect  pests,  smudging,  harvesting, 
packing,  shipping,  etc.) — and  it  kind  of  makes  me  wonder  just  what  you  think  I 
am.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  three  requisites  to  every  good  sermon; 
first,  the  text;  next,  getting  away  from  it;  third,  staying  away  from  it;  but  if  I 
were  to  stay  away  from  my  text,  I  could  not  very  well  talk  about  fruit  at  all.  I 
do  not  know  just  what  phase  would  interest  you  the  most.  I  am  mighty  pleased 
to  visit  your  section  and  I  must  pay  a  little  tribute  to  the  people  up  here  for  the 
industry  they  have  shown.  They  have  certainly  harnessed  the  forces  of  nature 
and  are  making  it  serve  them.  Your  conditions  seem  to  me  to  be  looking  quite 
favourable  for  a  profitable  production  and  a  happy  life.     I  don't  know  when  I 
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ever  took  a  trip  that  enthused  me  more  than  the  ride  down  the  lake  last  Monday, 
and  being  met  at  every  station  by  happy  looking  people.  I  don*t  know  whether 
they  were  all  dressed  up  to  see  us  or  what,  but  they  were  as  nice  a  looking  bunch 
of  young  people — boys,  giris,  women  and  men — as  I  ever  saw,  wherever  I  have 
driven.  (Applause.)  It  was  a  pleasure  and  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
such  a  personnel  as  there  is  in  this  valley  is  going  to  win,  however  strong  may  be 
the  current.  I  don't  want,  however,  to  raise  your  hopes  unduly,  because  I  am 
not  a  real  estate  man.  They  have  done  enough  of  that — they  have  done  enough 
of  that.  I  will  tell  you  right  now,  friends,  there  are  two  potentialities  at  work 
to-day  that  are  mitigating  against  your  interests;  the-get-rich-quick  fellow  and 
the  man  who  is  too  lazy  to  work  and  do  the  best  there  is  in  him;  that  is  lack  of 
potentiality,  but  we  have  that  all  along  the  line.  There  is  the  man  who  has  bought 
his  orchard  and  paid  a  big  price  for  it  and  hung  a  lot  of  bouquets  oq  himself,  and 
then  curses  the  industry  by  losing  his  interest  in  it  because  it  don't  come  back 
a  hundred  fold;  and  there  is  the  other  man,  the  man  who  has  simply  been  taken 
in  by  believing  stories  and  has  become  disgusted  with  it,  and  let  it  go. 

Every  horticulturalist  has  got  to  fight,  but  it  is  a  fight  of  pleasure  to  the  man 
whose  heart  is  in  it  and  whose  only  rewards  are  standing  at  the  top.  The  man 
who  wishes  to  be  a  horticulturalist  must  be  built  something  along  those  lines.  He 
must  be  something  of  a  himter,  not  to  play  sporty,  but  to  take  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet  and  figure  that  when  he  makes  something,  he  will  make  enough  to  cover 
some  of  those  lean  years,  and  he  must  have  enough  of  other  support  to  take  care 
of  him  in  those  lean  years.  He  is  going  to  get  lean  years  and  he  must  fortify 
himself.  He  must  be  a  philosopher,  because  there  are  some  big  rewards  in  the 
horticultural  business,  and  I  am  not  so  pessimistic  as  those  who  believe  that  the 
zenith  of  this  industry  has  passed ;  not  by  any  means.  It  means  more  intensive 
work  and  rooting  out  that  which  is  not  of  the  highest  quality.  I  have  visited 
practically  every  fruit  section  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United  States 
and  I  have  found  one  condition;  that  the  experimental  stages  have  always  been 
disastrous,  but  that  they  have  got  the  answer  in  the  long  run.  Too  many  valleys 
have  been  planted  under  adverse  conditions  and  they  have  had  to  experiment  to 
find  out  that  type  which  was  best  adapted  to  the  locality. 

I  will  say  this  to  you;  I  have  never  visited  a  fruit  section  in  my  life  that  was 
not  more  particularly  adapted  to  some  special  line  of  fruit  than  to  general  lines 
of  fruit.  You  may  have  a  district  that  will  grow  some  varieties  of  apples  par 
excellence,  and  many  other  varieties,  apparently  similar,  may  be  a  failure. 
Some  other  section  may  utterly  fall  down  on  the  same  varieties  and  produce 
something  else,  and  no  one  section  have  I  ever  seen  that  will  produce  all  varieties 
to  the  highest  state  of  development — never,  never,  never.  That  is  naturally 
expensive  to  find  out.  You  can  take  some  sections  where  Newtown  Pippins  are 
pre-eminently  the  leaders  and  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  try  Winesaps.  That 
is  a  problem  and  if  you  have  not  yet  solved  that  question  here,  you  are  not  ready 
for  high-class  horticulture.  You  must  solve  that  question,  and  I  trust  you  are 
doing  that. 

Now,  I  have  had  experience  in  various  lines  of  horticulture,  beginning  ip 
Colorado  in  the  peach  business  and  someone  asked  me  yesterdaj^  if  I  could  tell 
you  how  a  peach  orchard  was  ever  made  to  sell  at  $4,000  an  acre.     Many  people 
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thought  that  all  a  myth.  It  is  not.  That  is  true,  and  it  caroe  just  as  naturally 
as  the  exploiting  of  your  own  valley.  However,  I  did  not  sell  that  orchard  at 
that  price.  I  sold  it  when  it  was  two  years  old  and  sold  it  on  the  10th  June  for 
$1,060  cash  money  an  acre,  and  when  it  was  four  years  old  it  was  sold  for  $4,000 
an  acre.  How  is  it  possible?  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  whenever  you  will  have  a 
series  of  high  priced  products  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  the  people  are 
going  to  go  wild.  That  is  one  of  our  failures.  They  become  too  easily  stampeded. 
We  did  have  a  year  in  peaches  when  we  sold  a  carload  of  peaches  in  New  York 
City  for  $2.05  a  box.  That  brought  the  grower  $2  a  box.  The  same  year  we  sold 
sixty  carloads  at  $1.50  a  box  right  on  our  station.  Now,  we  had  a  bumper  crop 
and  when  you  begin  to  take  2,000  boxes  of  peaches  oflf  an  acre  at  $1.50  a  box, — 
Phew!  get  your  lead  pencil  and  figure  out  the  value  of  that  land,  and  then  do 
something  like  that  next  year  and  it  will  drive  the  people  just  wild.  There  was 
$880,000  worth  of  land  changed  hands  in  a  strip  seven  miles  long  and  three  miles 
wide  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  April  and  there  were  only  three  pieces  as 
big  as  forty  acres.  I  had  a  small  tract  of  six  acres  that  I  sold  this  man  and  I 
planted  it  out  as  perfectly  as  I  knew  how  to  and  used  the  triangle  in  setting  it. 
I  had  trimmed  them  all  artistically  and  it  was  certainly  pretty.  Now,  as  I  say, 
the  people  were  simply  going  wild  and  that  price  was  paid.  However,  the  man 
that  got  it  has  gone  broke,  (laughter)  and  he  is  to-day  working  in  a  coal  mine. 

Now,  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  interested  in  pear  talk  or  not.  Perhaps 
you  are  not  heavily  engaged  m  that.  The  problems  of  pear  production  are 
similar  to  those  of  apples.  The  planting  is  much  the  same  and  the  cultivation 
is  much  the  same,  although  it  differs  in  diflFerent  sections.  We  prune  our  pears 
very  similar  to  what  we  do  our  apple  trees,  but  I  want  to  say  something  about 
pears  and  efficiency  in  preparation  of  your  fruits  for  the  market.  I  don't  wish 
to  boast.  I  don't  admire  the  man  who  boasts  about  what  he  does.  I  don't 
know  why  any  man  should  boast  about  being  careful,  but  I  sent  a  carload  of 
pears  down  to  New  York  City  that  sold  for  the  highest  price  of  any  carload  of 
Oregon  pears,  six  and  a  half  cents  a  piece  for  every  pear  in  the  car  and  there  were 
44,564  pears  in  the  car,  sold  at  auction.  How  did  that  come  ?  Well,  there  was 
a  place  that  was  willing  to  pay  for  merit,  and  a  demand  that  can  be  reached  any 
time.  New  York  City  and  your  big  centres  have  always  got  the  capital  and  the 
men  who  stand  ready  to  invest  in  that  which  has  the  highest  possible  merit  in 
it.  I  took  great  pains  with  that  orchard,  used  intensive  cultivation  and  went 
over  it  nineteen  times.  I  used  no  alfalfa  or  cover  crop  and  the  ages  of  the  trees 
were  from  eight  to  twenty  years.  The  season  was  a  most  propitious  one,  very 
fine,  and  we  put  up  thirty-two  car  loads.  I  took  especial  pains  with  that  carload, 
wrapped  them  in  half  boxes.  I  was  down  in  New  York  later  on  and  found  some 
of  my  pears  in  the  market.  I  kept  myself  unknown  to  the  dealer  and  asked  if 
he  had  any  Oregon  pears.  He  said,  * '  Yes,  fine  ones,"  and  my  brands  were  brought 
in.  I  said,  ''You  call  that  good,  do  you  ?"  He  said,  "Yes,  sir,  the  finest  ever. 
I  paid  pretty  high  for  those."  ''Do  you  make  any  money  out  of  these  ?"  He 
said,  "I  never  made  as  much  money  oflF  a  car  of  fruit  in  my  life,"  and  I  was 
getting  quite  interested.  (Laughter.)  I  said,  "What  class  of  trade  do  you 
find  for  them?"  He  replied  "Here  is  an  order  for  the  Grand  Plaza  Hotel," 
an  eleven  million  dollar  hotel,  and  as  near   as  I  could  find  out,  those  fellows 
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paid  fifty  cents  apiece  for  every  pear  they  ate.  (Laughter.)  I  said '  *  My  name  is 
Whistler/'  and  he  said  * '  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  glad  to  see  you"  and  we  had  quite 
a  little  love  feast.  I  said,  ''I  am  going  to  send  a  car  down  this  fall  that  will 
bring  more  money  still.'*  He  said,  *'How?"  I  replied,  ''I  am  going  to  put 
them  up  a  little  nicer,"  and  he  responded,  **Well,  I'm  the  man  who's  going  to 
buy  them."  It  is  a  question  largely  of  preparation,  but  unfortunately  I  did  not 
have  the  crop  that  season  that  I  had  the  year  before. 

Now,  that  is  simply  to  impress  upon  you  the  question  of  careful  selection. 
When  we  first  got  the  idea  of  putting  up  fancy  package,  the  man  who  owned 
the  orchards  before  me,  took  the  precaution  to  put  up  fifty  half  boxes  in  plain 
wrapping  paper,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  ordinary  package,  and  then  he  turned 
around  and  filled  up  the  other  fifty  boxes  with  nice  lace  paper,  packed  them  with 
printed  wrappers  around  each  pear  and  altogether  put  up  a  very  fancy  package. 
He  sent  them  altogether  and  advised  his  dealer  to  note  the  effect  on  the  market. 
All  the  difference  between  the  two  boxes  was  a  matter  of  about  nine  cents  and 
the  work,  and  the  fancy  style  brought  one  dollar  a  box  more  than  the  other. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  followed  out  the  practice  of  putting  up  the  best  stuff 
in  a  good  package,  and  we  still  continue  to  do  it,  and  still  think  it  pays.  I'll 
tell  you  fellows,  the  people  in  New  York  have  the  money  and  they  don't  want  it 
like  anybody  else,  and  I  am  willing  to  do  the  work  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  (Laughter.)  When  the  returns  came  back.  I  was  speaking  to  the  buyers  of 
our  company  in  town  and  said,  '*What  do  you  suppose  he  has  done  with  our 
pears  to  get  such  a  fancy  price  ?"  A  nice  old  Englishman  listening  nearby 
said  ' 'If  you  will  allow  me  to  interfere,  perhaps  I  can  tell  you."  I  said  it  would 
be  great  information  to  me.  He  says,  * '  Of  course,  I  don't  know,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  those  pears  have  been  purchased  by  a  chef  and  have  been  placed 
in  storage  for  the  Manhattan  Club,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  We  instructed 
our  chef  to  buy  the  best.  To  belong,  a  man  must  have  a  millilon  dollars,  and  I 
presume  your  pears  are  there."  But  I  found  out  they  were  not  there,  although 
it  gave  me  an  idea. 

It  will  be  strange  if  you  are  not  at  times  a  bit  apprehensive  about  the  frost. 
I  have  noticed  its  effects  in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Southern  Oregon.  There  are 
many,  many  ways  to  combat  the  ravages  of  frost,  from  offering  prayers  that  the 
Lord  would  protect  the  orchard,  from  that  up  to  rubbing  a  substance  on  the  north 
side  of  the  tree.  (Laughter.)  An  old  man  was  incensed  with  me  because  I  would 
not  try  it.  He  said  that  if  I  would  just  try  it,  I  would  be  convinced — ^from  that 
on  up  to  various  lines  of  smudging  and  heating.  Smudging  has  several  ideas  in 
view,  some  to  raise  the  heat  and  others  to  produce  a  smoke  that  will  mitigate 
against  the  effects  of  the  sun.  For  the  purpose  of  producing  a  good  smoke, 
manure  and  damp  hay  have  often  been  used.  We  have  produced  some  of  the 
greatest  smokes  with  oil,  crude  oil,  and  it  will  make  such  a  smoke  that  it  is  hard 
to  see.  It  has  raised  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  its  effect  upon  pollenation. 
I  would  like  to  investigate  this  question  because  it  is  unsolved  as  yet,  but  it  does 
this,  according  to  the  time  when  you  are  doing  the  smudging.  If  it  should 
come  on  before  the  heavy  blooming,  I  know  that  it  does  produce  a  dense  cover- 
ing over  the  pistils,  which  may  effect  pollenation.  There  is  a  point  there.  We 
have  had  a  very  heavy  drop  in  this  past  season,  even  when  we  felt  that  the 
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temperature  had  been  kept  high.  They  thought  I  had  done  a  perfect  job,  but 
later  on  the  fruit  dropped  and  evidently  some  of  it  was  not  poUenated.  This 
season  we  used  about  225,000  gallons  of  crude  oil  at  an  expense  of  five  cents  a 
gallon.  In  Bear  Creek  orchard  alone,  we  burned  30,000  gallons  of  oil  and  the 
•crop  was  not  heavy.  If  smudging  is  done  after  pollenation  has  been  effected, 
it  cannot  very  well  be  injurious. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  apples,  our  district  is  one  of  Newtowns  and  Spit- 
zenbergs.  We  pay  little  attention  to  anything  else.  The  question  of  marketing, 
perhaps,  is  of  interest,  although  there  may  be  many  others.  I  do  not  know  just 
what  your  systems  of  marketing  are,  or  that  I  would  have  very  much  to  suggest 
if  I  knew.  We  are  pretty  well  up  in  the  air  as  yet  in  the  States  and  our  con- 
ditions are  not  just  as  I  would  like  to  see  them.  Now,  I  don't  know  how  well 
-you  are  organized,  whether  your  systems  are  through  packers,  or  consignment  to 
<;ommission  men,  or  whether  you  have  representatives  at  each  of  the  large  centres 
throughout  the  Northwest,  whereby  you  can  check  your  fruit  and  know  the 
market.  But  I  presume  that  you  are  still  in  a  state  of  considerable  chaos  relative 
to  that,  and  that  is  very  vital,  as  Mr.  Bark  has  said — a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
Now,  complaints  often  come  back  on  shipments  of  fruit,  giving  you  a  bad  order 
on  your  fruit.  It  is  very  easy  to  write  a  bad  order  and  knock  off  on  account 
of  fruit  arriving  in  bad  condition.  Unless  you  have  some  line  on  your  fruits, 
you  are  pretty  apt  to  have  that  come  in  very  frequently,  but  we  are  getting  past 
that  in  the  States,  and  if  you  have  not  passed  it  here,  you  have  a  nice  lesson  to 
learn  in  how  to  take  care  of  your  fruit.  We  have  an  agency  in  the  States,  and 
I  am  not  telling  secrets.  It  is  far  reaching  and  effective.  It  operates  the  Pro- 
ducers' Detective  Association  or  Agency,  wherein  there  is  an  agency  operating 
in  the  producer 's  interest,  and  if  a  bad  order  comes  into  me  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  it  is  not  bona  fide,  for  $5 1  can  have  any  car  of  fruit  examined,  any  place  in 
the  United  States,  and  get  an  authentic  report.  It  costs  a  small  fee  to  become 
a  member,  but  I  know  that  a  heavy  percentage  that  used  to  come  in,  when  they 
were  run  down,  we  found  not  to  be  bad  orders  at  all.  (Applause).  We  have 
«ent  men  a  number  of  times  right  to  headquarters  and  dragged  up  the  evidence, 
and  they  have  come  to  us  many  times  and  been  ready  to  give  us  a  bonus.  That 
is  the  way  to  do  business  with  those  fellows.  Of  course,  I  don't  know  the  char- 
acter of  your  fruit  and  it  may  be  that  your  fruit  arrives  in  bad  order,  but  for 
every  bad  order  you  do  send  out,  you  get  about  four  or  five  back.  Maybe  I  am 
wrong.     I  hope  your  people  are  a  hundred  times  more  honest.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  I  have  taken  up  more  than  my  time  and  I  don 't  know  whether  I  have 
interested  you.  If  you  are  not  in  touch  with  this  last  point,  it  is  worth  all  the 
time  you  paid  to  listen  to  me.  Maybe  you  have  something  that  beats  it.  I 
hope  you  have,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance.  Now,  I'd  like  to  have 
some  questions.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Knight:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with  the  Sun- 
kist  oranges.  I  understand  that  Association  is  trying  to  increase  the  demand 
because  of  the  extraordinary  increase  in  production,  and  that  they  are  trying  to 
get  persons  to  use  oranges  every  day  of  the  week.  Is  that  a  regular  method,  and 
is  it  feasible  to  apply  it  to  apples? 
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Mr.  Whistler:  That  has  some  high  virtue.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that 
done  and  they  have  extended  their  orange  trade.  One  method  was  to  put  a 
premium  in  each  box,  a  silver  spoon,  which  greatly  helped  to  stimulate  the 
demand.  Then,  they  had  the  doctors  advise  that  oranges  were  good  for  the 
health,  all  such  work  as  that,  and  they  have  increassed  largely  the  consumption 
of  oranges.  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  do  it  here  with  apples,  because  I 
think  they  are  very  good  for  the  consumer.  They  are  healthy  and  could  be 
well  advertised  on  those  particular  grounds. 

Mr.  BuLMAN :  Do  you  know  if  that  agency  you  speak  of  operates  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Whistler:  I  think  not.  It  is  known  as  the  Produce  Reporters^ 
Agency.     I  do  not  think  it  operates  across  the  line. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw:  No,  they  don't. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Could  you  tell  us  at  what  age  Newtowns  start  bearing? 

Mr.  Whistler:  I  have  often  been  asked  what  age  these  come  into  bearing, 
but  there  is  much  in  connection  with  conditions.  I  must  know  that  before  I 
can  answer  the  question.  It  is  like  asking  when  will  a  boy  learn  to  swim?  In 
the  Hood  River  district,  a  man  will  say  seven  to  eight  years  old,  but  elsewhere 
the  time  may  be  ten  to  twelve  before  the  crop  is  considerable. 

Hon.  Price  Ellison:  What  success  have  you  had  with  co-operative 
principles  and  general  selling  agencies? 

Mr.  Whistler:  It  depends  a  whole  lot  on  the  men.  Some  will  say  one 
thing  and  some  another.  We  have  had  various  experiences.  As  a  whole,  I 
think  they  have  been  quite  profitable.  I  believe  in  organization.  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  individual  is  but  a  ship  on  a  rocky  billow.  It  has  not  all 
been  a  success,  although  a  great  advancement  has  been  made.  It  is  a  slow 
process.  In  California  when  they  organized  the  citrus  union,  it  took  many  years 
before  they  were  able  to  perfect  the  organization.  They  had  to  get  sixty  per 
cent  of  all  the  product  before  the  organization  ever  amounted  to  much.  Until 
they  did,  they  could  only  follow  the  price  set  by  the  predominating  amount  of 
stock  offered,  but  when  they  got  the  sixty  per  cent,  the  other  fellows  had  to  come 
under  their  umbrella,  and  it  was  quite  comfortable. 

a 

Mr.  Smith:  Allow  me  to  supplement  that  answer  with,  this  statement. 
First,  those  sections  where  they  have  had  the  best  organizations  have  been  able 
to  sell  their  product  at  the  best  prices,  at  prices  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  and  a 
third  per  cent  higher.  Next,  every  time  we  get  into  difficulties  with  some 
method  of  organizing,  we  learn  by  experience  and  are  able  to  avoid  the  same 
mistake  a  second  time.  Our  system  is  getting  a  little  more  widespread,  safer 
and  better  and  just  a  little  more  satisfactory  year  by  year,  and  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  future  of  the  fruit  industry  depends  upon  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  co-operative  organizations.     (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Johnstone:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  necessary  to  employ  more  than 
the  wholesalers  in  selling  fruit;  if  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  jobber's  price  ? 

Mr.  Whistler:  We  have  them  in  the  United  States  and  do  the  same.  No, 
it  is  not  necessary,  but  you  must  have  a  very  thorough  working  organization 
to  meet  that  proposition.  Of  course,  if  you  have  a  few  carload  lots  of  your  own 
you  might  be  able  to  avoid  the  jobber,  but  he  will  give  you  an  awful  run  for  your 
money.  Now,  I  am  a  commission  man  or  a  jobber.,  that  is  for  instance  (I  am 
not,  thank  the  Lord)  (Laughter),  and  I  am  handling  your  fruit  and  I  know 
that  another  man  is  going  into  a  certain  market  that  I  wish  him  to  keep  out  of; 
I  take  your  fruit  and  meet  him  down  there  and  break  that  market,  and  I  have  not 
lost  anything  and  broke  him,  and  you  paid  the  expenses.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Johnstone:  You  believe  that  with  a  good  organization  you  could  do 
without    the    jobber  ? 

Mr.  Whistler:  Yes,  s^r. 

Mr.    Johnstone:  Thank    you. 

Mr.  Whistler:  What  I  mean  is,  you  have  your  own  jobber,  that  is  what 
you  really  come  to.     You  do  not  need  to  retail  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Johnstone:  Exactly. 

A  Delegate:  Have  you  any  special  method  of  inducing  fruit  growers  to 
join  the  organization? 

Mr.  Whistler:  Just  by  letting  them  know  that  they  are  losing  money 
by  standing  out,  that  is  all  you  can  do.  Just  present  the  facts  and  show  them 
that  they  are  standing  in  each  other's  way  by  not  co-operating.  That  is  the  only 
thing  I  know  of,  to  induce  a  man  to  come  to  his  own  rescue. 

A  Delegate:  I  ask  that  question  because  I  understand,  I  believe,  we  have 
several  of  our  leading  fruit  growers  in  this  district  who  are  not  in  the  organization. 

Mr.  Whistler  :  Well  you  cannot  force  a  man.  All  you  can  do  is  to  show  that 
you  are  able  to  perfect  an  organization  that  has  a  better  working  principle, 
that  will  beat  his,  perhaps.  (Hear,  hear.)  Experience  will  prove  the  best 
teacher. 

Mr.  Smith:  Another  thing  we  have  to  combat  among  the  confounded 
Yankees;  there  are  men  so  thoroughly  dishonest  that  they  cannot  get  into  the 
co-operative  association  because  they  do  not  believe  there  are  any  honest  men 
anywhere   in   the   country. 

Mr.  Conklin:  At  what  particular  stage  of  the  bud  or  blossom  is  the  greatest 
liability  to  frost,  or  when  do  you  smoke  ? 
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Mr.  Whistler:  When  the  weather  gets  threatening.  If  the  weather  is 
not  threatening,  we  would  not  smoke,  but  the  greatest  danger  period  is  right  at 
the  pollenating  period  which  lasts,  owing  to  climatic  conditions  and  the 
variety  of  fruits,  from  four  days  to  seven  days.     That  is  the  vital  period. 

.  Mr.  A.  H.  Huntley:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Whistler  if  he  could  kindly 
help  us  on  co-operation.  As  already  intimated,  gentlemen  we  greatly  respect 
have  built  up  a  large  trade  dealing  directly  with  retailers  for  a  number  of  years 
before  we  commenced  co-operation.  They  have  come  in  and  fallen  out.  How 
could  we  get  them  to  believe  it  is  really  the  best  thing  ?  They  are  not  very  far 
from  you  this  afternoon  and  I  for  one  am  very  anxious  to  have  them  know  that 
co-operation  is  the  best  step  they  can  take.  If  you  can  convince  them,  you  will 
be  doing  a  great  deal  for  Penticton,  Mr.  Whistler.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Whistler:  I  certainly  recognize  the  situation  fully,  but  in  a  time  of 
war,  treaties  do  not  amount  to  much.  Those  men  probably  came  in  on  some 
certain  agreement.  Alright,  they  may  have  seen  an  opportunity  to  make  more 
by  jumping  out  and  the  dollars  were  too  big  and  they  did  so,  not  fully  realizing 
that  if  all  did  the  same  it  would  kill  their  goose  for  them.  The  idea  is  to  get 
together  and  all  live  and  get  down  together  and  secure  what  that  old  flag  there 
represents — solidarity.  (Applause.)  A  man  must  understand  that  he  has 
got  to  live  and  fall  with  his  neighbours.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Chairman:  Mr.  P.  H.  Eraut,  Chairman  of  Municipal  Irrigation,  Penticton, 
is  going  to  tell  us  something  about  the  system  which  we  are  going  to  visit. 

MUNICIPALLY  CONTROLLED  IRRIGATION. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Eraut:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  mil  endeavour 
to  give  you  a  short  description  of  our  municipally  owned  irrigation  system  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  operated  by  us.  It  is  one  of  two  systems  owned  and 
operated  by  a  municipality  in  British  Columbia.  It  was  thought  by  a  number  of 
people,  at  the  time  it  was  purchased  from  the  Southern  Okanagan  Land  Company 
in  1910,  that  it  could  not  be  operated  by  the  municipality  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  users  and  continue  to  be  self-supporting.  Time  has  proved  the  contrary, 
the  system  paying  its  way  almost  from  the  time  of  its  purchase  from  the  land  com- 
pany. Penticton^s  irrigation  system  was  installed  about  nine  years  ago  by  the 
Southern  Okanagan  Land  Company,  to  irrigate  their  tract  of  some  5,200  acres. 
The  cost  of  the  system  to  the  municipality  was  $90,000,  the  money  being  raised 
by  the  issue  of  debentures  bearing  five  per  cent  interest,  which  the  company  took 
over  at  par  ^n  payment  for  the  system.  The  system  itself  comprises  t-wo 
units,  situated  on  Penticton  and  Ellis  creeks.  There  is  a  dam  on  each  creek 
about  two  miles  up  from  the  town,  at  an  elevation  of  425  feet  above  the  level 
of  Okanagan  lake,  where  the  head-gates  are  situated.  The  capacity  of  the 
Penticton  gate  is  800  miner's  inches,  and  the  Ellis  gate,  1,035.  There  are, 
altogether,  thirty-five  miles  of  flume,  lOj  miles  of  open  ditch  and  five  miles  of 
pipe,  which  extends  four  miles  north  and  four  miles  south  of  the  town  and  about 
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two  miles  in  width.  The  water  is  delivered  to  the  highest  point  of  the  user's 
land.  Measuring  boxes,  as  used  by  the  most  private  corporations,  are  unknown, 
the  user  obtaining  all  the  water  he  wants  and  when  he  wants  it.  We  have  not, 
up  to  the  present  time,  known  what  it  is  to  be  short  of  water,  although  apart 
from  the  irrigation  we  supply  domestic  water  for  a  population  of  about  3,000, 
also  an  electric  light  plant,  a  cannery  and  the  Kettle  Valley  roundhouse.  Our 
reservoirs  are  situated  as  follows:  One  on  Penticton  creek  and  two  on  Ellis 
creek,  with  an  additional  two  sites  on  the  latter  creek.  Penticton  creek 
reservoir  is  situated  about  18  miles  up  the  creek  at  an  elevation  of  5,280  feet, 
its  capacity  being  185,000,000  gallons;  should  occasion  arise,  it  can  be  enlarged 
to  hold  a  total  of  700,000,000  gallons.  Ellis  creek  reservoirs  are  situated  about 
fourteen  miles  up  the  creek  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,800  and  5,400  feet  respect- 
tively,  above  sea  level.  Their  combined  capacity  is  115,000,000  gallons.  The 
watershed  is  about  180  square  miles  and  the  northern  slopes  being  heavily 
timbered,  retard  melting  of  the  snow  till  late  in  June.  The  usual  time  when 
it  is  found  necessary  to  draw. on  the  reservoirs  is  from  July  18  to  August  5, 
according  to  the  season.  Repair  and  replacement  work,  including  caulking  of 
flumes  and  other  necessary  details,  is  commenced  about  the  1st  of  March 
each  year*  This  work  usually  lasts  a  month.  The  policy  of  the  council, 
when  removing  old  flumes,  is  to  replace,  wherever  possible,  with  iron  pipe 
or  work  of  a  permanent  nature.  Water  is  turned  on  the  1st  of  April, 
although  the  irrigation  season  proper  does  not  commence  until  May  1.  During 
this  month,  the  first  irrigation  work  is  begun.  Some  of  the  patrons  of  the 
system  leave  their  initial  irrigation  work  until  June,  while  others,  who  only 
irrigate  once  a  year,  turn  on  the  water  in  July.  The  irrigationists  usually  require 
from  four  to  six  days  (of  twenty-four  hours  each)  at  each  irrigation  period, 
during  which  time  the  water  flows  continuously.  It  is  customary  in  this  locality 
to  give  two  such  waterings.  A  greal  deal,  however,  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  cultivation  it  receives.  Very  little  work  of  this  nature  is  done 
in  August,  as  it  tends  to  prolong  the  growing  season  too  long,  endangering  the 
new  wood  on  the  fruit  trees  not  yet  hardened  to  stand  the  winter.  On  August 
31,  the  irrigation  season  proper  terminates,  though  water  is  left  running  in 
the  flumes  for  accommodation  of  those  desiring  it  for  domestic  purposes.  This 
is  continued  until  November  15,  when  the  flumes  are  drained  and  the  plant 
closed  down  until  the  following  spring.  The  rates  charged  per  annum  to  users  of 
irrigation  water  is  $3.25  per  acre.  This  rate  covers  sinking  fund,  interest, 
management  and  upkeep.  In  the  operation  and  care  of  the  system,  two  men  are 
employed  for  six  to  eight  months  respectively,  and  one  man  to  care  for  reservoirs 
during  flood  season,  at  a  wage  of  $125  a  month  and  provide  his  own  horse.  The 
duties  of  the  two  men  comprise  inspection  of  the  entire  system  under  their 
charge  every  day,  regulating  the  quantity  of  water  in  flumes,  detection  and  repair 
of  leaks  and  damage,  supplying  consumers  with  water  when  required  and  report- 
ing regularly  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Irrigation  Committee.  For  a  time  it  took  a 
considerable  amount  of  trouble  and  patience  to  educate  the  water  users  to  the  fact 
that  they  must  not  molest  or  tamper  with  their  own  or  any  other  water  gate. 
They  were  under  the  impression  that,  it  being  a  municipally-owned  system, 
70672—14 
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they  could  use  the  water  at  their  own  convenience.  This  would  have  entirely 
disorganized  the  system,  rendering  the  water  supply  erratic  and  no  end  of  difficulty 
and  trouble  entailed.  Everything,  however,  is  now  running  smoothly  and 
the  purchase  of  the  irrigation  system  by  the  municipality  is  admitted  by  all  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  achievements  of  the  municipality  since  the 
incorporation  of  Penticton  in  1909.  In  operating  the  system  the  council 
appointed  a  committee  from  themselves  and  they  in  turn  appoint  a  chairman 
who  is  responsible  for  the  proper  management  of  the  system.  The  chairman- 
ship of  the  irrigation  committee  is  no  sinecure  and  is  quite  an  honorary  office. 
In  the  new  B.C.  Wate/  Act,  there  are  several  advantages  to  a  municipally- 
owned  system,  viz.,  representatives  are  elected  for  a  term  of  years  who  are  users 
of  the  water,  whereas  in  a  municipally-owned  system,  the  members  are  elected 
each  year,  and  members  representing  town  wards  have  no  knowledge  of  irri- 
gation, thus  the  system  is  liable  to  sufifer  by  change  of  policy  or  lack  of 
knowledge.  Penticton  has  been  fortunate  so  far  in  having  its  system  con- 
trolled by  the  same  head  for  the  last  four  years.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Crandall:  In  riding  over  the  irrigation  system,  we  find  in  many 
places  the  pipe  runs  under  the  track.  How  do  you  take  care  of  the  water  when  the 
frost  comes  in  the  fall  ? 

Mr.  Eraut:  We  often  tap  and  let  the  water  out  under  the  crossings,  but 
the  Kettle  Valley  people  take  entire  charge  of  that.  We  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  on  their  right  of  way.     They  are  responsible  if  anything  should  happen. 

Mr.  Crandall:  How  late  do  you  turn  if  off,  and  how  early  in  the  spring  do 
you   turn   it   on  ? 

Mr.  Eraut:  We  start  construction  the  1st  of  March  and  keep  it  up  for 
a  month  and  the  water  is  turned  on  the  1st  of  April  and  continues  until  the 
15th  or  20th  November  and  probably  into  December. 

Chairman  :  We  will  now  hear  the  final  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Pearce:  Mr.  President,  and  members  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association:  The  Committee  on 
Resolutions  has  striven  to  keep  in  view  the  chief  aim  of  the  Association  and 
believes  that  object  can  best  be  attained  by  passing  on  to  it  those  resolutions 
only  which  relate  strictly  to  the  purposes  of  the  Association  or  in  which  those 
purposes  largely  predominate;  preferring  to  leave  alone  local  association  matters 
or  those  outside  of  the  main  object  of  this  Association.  To  determine  where  to 
draw  the  line  is  difficult,  particularly  as  one 's  sympathies  are  aroused  at  first  by 
what  appear  to  be  grievances.  Many  of  these,  however,  may  be,  on  investigation 
relieved  by  reference  to  the  law  as  it  at  present  exists,  or  by  some  slight  amend- 
ment thereto. 
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By  such  action,  we  hope  to  contribute  our  small  quota  towards  checking  the 
insane  mania  at  present  existing  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  ills  or  wrongs,  can 
be  cured  or  mended  by  legislation. 

Therefore,  we  beg  to  report: 

Resolution  Number  One  does  not  come  within  the  proper  scope  of  this 
Convention. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  representations  made  regarding  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  Railway  Act,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  expropriation  of  land  for 
the  railway,  or  the  assessment  of  damages  arising  out  of  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  same  be  correct,  it  would  appear  that  some  changes  might  -v^th 
advantage  be  made,  so  as  to  expedite  an  equitable  settlement.  We  therefore 
beg  to  refer  this  phase  of  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  which 
alone  can  deal  therewith. 

Resolution  Number  Two.  Your  committee  cannot  see  its  way  clear  to 
approve  the  crux  of  this,  viz.,  ownership  by  any  individual  of  trees  planted  on  a 
public  highway.  We  would,  however,  commend  both  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  Municipality,  that  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  planting  on  such  highways  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  both  for  shade  and  ornamental  purposes. 

Resolution  Number  Three.  The  mover  and  seconder  have  withdrawn  this, 
believing  that  the  Water  Act  of  the  province  grants  ample  protection  in  this 
matter. 

Resolution  Number  Fom*.  As  to  this  resolution,  the  mover  and  seconder 
have  withdrawn  it,  and  desire  us  to  substitute  the  following  resolution  therefor, 
and  which  this  committee  endorses. 

Whereas  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  so-called  dry  belts  of  British  Columbia 
are  among  the  most  important  fruit-growing  centres  of  Western  Canada;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  these  districts  along  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural lines  to  the  maximum  area  profitable  and  at  the  earliest  date  is  essential; 
and 

Whereas  this  development  depends  on  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation  purposes; 

Be  it  resolved  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  investigations  be  carried 
on  as  speedily  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  the  Government  eventually  considering 
the  policy  of  constructing  dams  and  storage  reservoirs,  if  it  is  found  by  such 
investigations  that  there  is  sufficient  land  reclaimable,  as  will  justify  the  work, 
and  produce  a  revenue  that  will  in  the  course  of  a  reasonable  time  return  the 
cost  of  construction  and  maintenance. 
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Mr.  Pearce:  I  will  move,  seconded  by  Dr.  Dickson  the  adoption  of  this 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  report  and  its  adoption  has  been  moved 
and  seconded.     What  are  your  wishes?     Carried. 

r 
Mr.  Pearce:  There  is  another  resolution  handed  in,  which  I  will  read. 

Moved  by  R.  C.  Regler,  seconded  by  Charles  McCordy: 

Whereas  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  to  the  Provincial  Governments  of  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta  for  their  financial  assistance  and  hearty  encouragement;  and 

Whereas  consideration  was  given  to  the  thought  of  abandoning  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  for  the  present  year,  owing  to  the  present  troublous  times; 
and; 

Whereas  the  above-mentioned  governments  coincide  with  the  opinion  of 
the  Executive  of  this  Association  relative  to  the  holding  of  the  International 
Irrigation  Congress  at  Calgary,  October  6  to  9,  1914,  and  with  the  view  that 
anything  calculated  to  be  a  help  to  agriculture  would  be  a  help  not  only  to 
Canada  but  to  the  Mother  Country; 

Therefore  theWestemCanadalrrigation  Association  in  convention  assembled, 
takes  this  opportunity  to  assure  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  of 
its  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Mother  Country  and  also  to  assure  them  that  it 
considers  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  make  to  keep  the  British  Empire  intact. 

(Loud  applause.) 

Chairman:  Evidently  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Convention  that  the  last  reso- 
lution be  embodied  with  the  report  as  adopted. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Huckvale,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pearce: 

That  this  Association,  in  convention  assembled,  desire  to  express  their 
appreciation  and  to  extend  their  heartiest  thanks  to  the  Reeve  and  Council, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  President  and  officers  of  the  Aquatic  Club  and  the 
people  generally  of  Penticton  for  their  unbounded  hospitality  and  kindness,  and 
last  but  not  least,  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Warren,  President  of  the  Kettle  Valley  Railroad, 
for  his  kindness  and  in  placing  a  train  at  their  disposal  and  showing  them  the 
wonderful  engineering  feats  and  scenic  beauties  of  his  road.     Carried. 

Chairman:  That  will  also  be  embodied  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Conklin:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the 
Muncipality  and  the  committee  as  a  whole,  I  assure  you  it  has  only  been  a 
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pleasure  to  take  the  steps  we  have  and  I  sincerely   hope  that  you  have  all 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  our  eflforts. 

Chairman:  Mr,  Reeve,  I  am  truly  sorry  that  the  chairman  is  not  an  orator 
and  equal  to  the  occasion  so  that  I  might  tell  you  how  much  we  have  all  appreci- 
ated your  hospitality, 

Mr  Grand  all:  It  seems  to  me  at  this  time,  when  bouquets  are  in  season 
and  being  flung  to  those  who  have  done  so  much  towards  the  success  of  owe 
meeting  that  a  word  would  not  be  out  of  place  calling  the  attention  to  the  great 
labour  and  success  which  have  been  put  forth  by  Mr.  Rankin  and  his  able  assist- 
ants. (Applause.)  I  don't  think  there  is  one  person  realizes  the  amount  of 
labour  entailed  upon  these  gentlemen»and  the  great  industry  and  good  judgment 
used  by  them  to  make  this  Convention  a  great  success.  I  feel  each  one  of  us 
owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  I  think  expression  should  be  given  thereto  for 
their  loyalty  to  their  work.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  :  I  trust  the  official  reporter  gets  this  last  little  speech  down. 

A  Delegate:  I  believe  that  the  last  resolution  offering  thanks  to  Penticton 
ought  to  be  amended  to  include  Summerland  for  the  kindly  eflforts  which  they 
put   forth, 

Chairman:  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  good  suggestion  and  if  there  is  no 
objection,  the  chair  will  see  that  it  is  inserted.  (Applause,)  I  bdieve  that  Mr. 
Hankin  wishes  to  bring  up  one  point 

Mr  Rankin:  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Brown,  Indian  Agent  at  Vernon,  B.C.,  dated  July  16th,  1914: 


Dear  Sir, — 

Replying  to  your  circular  letter  enclosing  form  of  certificate  of  appointment 
of  delegates,  I  beg  to  say  that  as  there  is  apparently  no  provision  made  for 
Indian  Agents  being  appointed  as  delegates,  I  am  imable  (much  as  I  would  like) 
to  be  present  at  the  forthcoming  convention  to  be  held  in  Penticton,  as  a  delegate. 
I  attended  the  conventions  held  in  Kamloops  and  Kelowna  and  was  deeply 
interested,  not  only  on  my  own  account,  but  also  on  account  of  my  wards,  but  I 
think  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  so  that  Indian  Agents  can  attend  the 
conventions  of  the  Association  as  delegates. 

Yours  respectfully, 


J.   ROBERT  BROWN. 
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I  replied  to  this  as  follows,  under  date  of  July  21st: 

Dear  Mr.  Brown, — 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant  and  sincerely  regret  to  note  that  our 
basis  of  representation  makes  no  special  mention  of  an  Indian  Agent,  but  you 
would  come  in  under  the  heading  of  *' Foreign  Delegates"  and  I  write  this  special 
letter  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  to  invite  you  to  be  present  as  such.  If  you 
will  please  fill  out  the  memorandum  half  of  the  Certificate  of  Appointment  and 
return  it  to  me,  retaining  the  other  half,  which  you  should  bring  with  you  to 
Penticton,  the  matter  can  be  brought  up  as  an  amendment,  so  that  hereafter 
provision  can  be  made  for  the  Indian  Office. 

Please  accept  my  compliments,  and  assuring  you  that  I  look  forward  with 
great  pleasure  to  seeing  you  at  Penticton,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

NORMAN  S.   RANKIN. 

I  may  say  that  Article  X  of  our  Constitution  says:  "The  Constitution  may 
be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates  present  at  any  annual  con- 
vention, provided  notice  of  the  proposed  amendments  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
Secretary  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  Convention,  and  that  notice  of  such 
amendments  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  official  call." 

I  received  this  letter  one  month  before  but  I  was  delinquent  in  not  bringing 
the  matter  to  your  attention  through  the  Official  Call.  If  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
gathering,  it  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  make  it  right,  and  I  would  also 
suggest  that  members  of  the  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch  be  included. 

Chairman:  What  are  your  wishes?  Shall  we  amend  the  Constitution  so 
that  the  gentlemen  mentioned  shall  have  a  chance  to  be  represented  as  delegates? 

Moved  by  Mr.  Johnston,  Kamloops,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pegler,  Bassano,  that 
the  Constitution  be  amended  accordingly  so  as  to  include  Indian  Inspectors  and 
Agents  from  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  one 
representative  from  the  Water  Power  Branch;  one  from  the  British  Columbia 
Hydrographic  Survey  and  one  from  the  Manitoba  Hydrographic  Siu-vey. 
Carried. 

Chairman  :  The  next  item  on  the  programme  will  be  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  forthcoming  year.     The  following  officers  were  then  elected: — 

Hon.  President — The  Honourable  Dr.  Roche,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

President — The  Honourable  Duncan  Marshall,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
for  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

Vice-President — Dr.  C.  W.  Dickson,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

Second  Vice-President — William  Pearce,  Calgary,  Alberta,  and  Chairman 
Executive  Committee. 
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Executive: 

R.  C.  Pegler,  Bassano,  Alta. 
F.  H.  Peters,  Calgary,  Alta. 
W.  Huckvale,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta. 
W.  H.  Fairfield,  Lethbridge,  Alta. 
James  Johnston,  Nelson,  B.C. 
William  Young,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Arthur  Chamberlain,  Kamloops,  B.C. 
J.  C.  Dufresne,  Penticton,  B.C. 
Permanent  Secretary,  Norman  S.  Rankin,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Chairman  :  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  selection  of  a  place  of  meeting 
for  the  Convention  in  1915. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

As  the  result  of  representations  then  made  by  the  delegates,  it  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Dufresne  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Huckvale,  that  the  Ninth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  be  held  at  Bassano  in  1915.     Carried. 

Representatices  from  Kamloops  and  Medicine  Hat  also  announced  that  their 
districts  would  bid  for  the  annual  convention  in  1916  and  1917  respectively. 

Mr.  Whistler:  Gentlemen,  I  know  you  are  anxious  to  withdraw  but  there 
is  something  in  my  heart  that  must  come  out  before  we  adjourn  this  splelidid 
meeting.  For  me  to  say  I  have  enjoyed  myself  does  not  really  express  the 
feeling  within  my  heart.  I  certainly  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  this  experience, 
of  the  intercourse  and  exchange  of  ideas,  and  I  appreciate  fully  the  interest  you 
are  taking  in  the  great  problems  of  life.  Now,  then,  I  am  President  of  the  Oregon 
State  Horticultural  Society.  We  meet  in  the  month  of  December  and  I  want  to 
extend  to  you  the  kindest  invitation  to  come  down  and  hear  us  and  help  us,  and 
we  will  endeavour  to  make  you  feel  as  I  have  felt  here.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Huckvale:  I  would  like  to  express  on  my  own  behalf  and,  I  take  it  Jfor 
granted,  of  this  Convention,  our  great  regret  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Dennis  has  not  been 
able  to  be  present.  He  has  prcbably  done  more  to  further  the  success  of  this 
Association  than  any  other  single  man  in  the  country.     (Hear,  hear.) 

I  am  su.'e  his  absence  has  been  entirely  unavoidable  this  time  and  I  would 
like,  Mr  Chairman,  if  you  would  allow  the  placing  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 
the  regret  of  this  Convention  at  his  absence  this  year.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  I  am  sure  we  all  cordially  endorse  what  Mr  Huckvale  has  said. 
No  one  has  worked  harder  or  helped  more  in  our  Association,  or  for  irrigation, 
perhaps,  than  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Pbarcb:  I  would  like  to  include  in  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ross. 
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Chairman:  The  expressions  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  accordingly. 

Motion  for  adjournment  is  now  in  order. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Pearce,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dufresne,  that  the  Convention  now 
adjourn.     Carried. 

A  meeting  of  the  new  Executive  was  held  in  the  Incola  hotel,  Penticton, 
B.C.,  August  19,  1914,  at  9  p.m.,  Mr.  Peters  being  the  only  absentee. 

Mr.  Pearce  was  elected  to  the  chair,  and  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  executive  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Pegler,  seconded  by  Mr.  Huckvale,  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  be  held  at  Banff  sometime  in  December  next,  at  the  call  of  the  Per- 
manent Secretary.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Fairfield,  seconded  by  Dr.  Dickson,  that  Messrs  Marshall 
and  Peters,  and  Messrs.  Ross  or  Young  and  the  Secretary,  be  appointed  a 
delegation  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Irrigation  Congress  at 
Portland.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr  Huckvale,  seconded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  the  Executive 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  International  Irrigation  Congress  to  be  held  at  Calgary 
in  October,  1914.     Carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Second  Vice-President  and  Chairman  Executive  Committee — William  Pearce, 
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Vice-Chairman — H.  Smith. 
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G.  W.  Boyd,  O.  Daehler,  W.  Flanagan,  G.  M.  Pear^je,  B.  T.  Gray,  P.  W. 

Stone. 

promptness. 

The  essence  of  success  in  all  meetings,  excursions  and  lectures  is  promptness, 
and  as  the  time  is  limited  it  is  the  desire  of  the  executive  that  every  delegate 
make  the  best  of  it. 

rules. 

Rules  governing  the  conduct  of  the  Convention  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  constitution  prior  to  the  opening  address.  They  will  be  found  on 
the  inside  back  cover.    Strict  compliance  with  these  will  expedite  business. 

secretary's  office. 
The  permanent  Secreta^y^s  headquarters  are  at  the  Berkeley  Hotel. 

REGISTRATION. 

Delegates  are  requested  to  register  with  the  permanent  Secretary  or  his 
assistant  on  arrival  or  at  Padden's  Hall  during  convention  hours. 

RAILWAY    CERTIFICATES. 

Holders  of  standard  railway  certificates  will  present  them  to  the  Secretary 
or  his  assistant  at  his  office  in  the  Berkeley  Hotel  or  at  Padden'.s  Hall  during 
convention  hours. 

BADGES. 

The  Secretary  will  issue  a  badge  to  each  delegate  upon  registering,  and  it 
should  be  worn  conspicuously  during  the  Convention  to  enable  the  Chairman 
to  recognize  properly  accredited  delegates.  An  additional  badge  of  a  dis- 
tinguishing colour  will  also  be  worn  by  each  executive. 

ADMISSION. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  admission  to  any  session  of  the  Convention, 
and  the  public  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  Farmers  are  especially  inviled 
to  all  sessions  and  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 
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The  Story  of 
Irrigation  By 


THE  WESTERN 
CANADA  IRRIGATION 
ASSOCIATION 


QUESTION: 


What  is  the  source  at  all  wealth? 


What  producer  the  wealth? 


Who  furnishes  the  labour? 


ANSWER: 

•Land. 


Labour. 
The  Farmer. 


What  natural  agencies  does  the  land  require?  Sunshine  and  water. 


How  is  water  supplied? 


Which  is  best? 


Why  is  Irrigation  best? 


What  is  its  effect? 


What  does  increased  production  do? 


What  doee  increased  prosperity  do? 


What  does  increased  settlement  do? 


What  will  improveid  social  conditions  do? 


What  comes  with  better  people? 


What  is  the  foundation  of  the  Empire? 


Rain,  snow  or  Irrigation. 


Irrigation. 


Because  it  is  always  available. 


Increases  produ<:tion. 


Increases  prosperity. 


Increases  settlement. 


Improves  social  conditions. 


Make  better  people. 


Better  home  conditions. 


The  Home. 


IRRIGATION  Advafices  Agriculture,  Produces  Prosperity,  Inculcates  Industry 
Promotes  Patriotism,  Saves  the  Soil  and  Provides  for  Posterity. 
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THE  WESTERN  CANADA  IRRIGATION  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 

BatMno,  Alberta 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  23rd 


PROGRAMME 

OPENING  SESSION  9.30  a.m. 

9.30 — The  meeting  will  assemble  in  Padden's  Hall.     Delegates  will  arise  and 
led  by  the  orchestra,  join  in  singing  "God  Save  the  King.'' 
Call  to  Order.     The  Honourable  Duncan  Marshall,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  call  the  meeting  to  order,  and  declare  the  Ninth  Annual 
Convention  formally  opened. 

9.45 — Welcome  to  the  Province,  Honourable  A.  L.  Sifton,  Premier  of  Alberta. 

10.00 — Welcome  to  the  town.  His  Worship,  Mayor  Flanagan. 

10.10 — Introduction  of  J.  S.  Mavor,  Chairman,  Local  Board  of  Control. 

10.20 — ^President's  Address,  The  Honourable  Duncan  Marshall. 

10.40 — Secretarj^'s  Report,  Norman  S.  Rankin. 

10,50 — Address,  Honourable  W.  R.  Ross,  Minister  of  1-ands,  B.  C. 

11.10 — Address,  Honourable  W.  A.  Motherwell,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Sas- 
katchewan, or  Representative. 

11.25 — Address,  J.  S.  Dennis,  Vice-President,  International  Irrigation  Congress. 

11.45 — Address,  E.  F.  Drake,  Superintendent  of  Irrigation,  Ottawa. 

12.00 — Address,  T.  A.  Hargrave,  President,  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion, Maple  Creek,  Sask. 

J 2. 10 — Appointment  of  Committees  on  Credentials  and  Resolutions. 

Adjournment  to  Exposition  Hall.     Official  opening  of  Soil  Products 
Exposition. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

2.00 — Address,  James  Sj)eakman,  IVesident  United  Farmers  of  All)erta.  Dis- 
cussion. 

2.45 — I.  D.  O'Donnell,  Supervisor  of  Irrigation  ,U.S.  Reclamation  Service, 
Billings,  Montana,  "Better  Farming."  Discussion. 

3.30 — E.  A.  Howes,  Dean  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  Alberta  University,  Edmon- 
ton, "Agricultural  Education  in  Alberta." 

4.10 — Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  C.  M.  G.,  Superintendent  Agriculture  and  Animal 
Husbandry,  C.  P.  R.,  "Livestock  on  the  Irrigated  Farm."  Discussion. 
Adjournment. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

8.00 — Marjorie  M.  Goldie,  Instructor  in  Household  Science,  Alberta  Govern- 
ment, Olds,  "Advantage  of  Household  Science  Training  for  Country 
Girls." 

9.00 — S.  S.  Dunham,  Vice-President  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  Lethbridge, 
"The  Future  of  Irrigation  in  Southern  Alberta/' 

Following  the  Address  of  Welcome  to  the  Province  on  the  above  day, 
His  Honour  Lieutenant-Governor  Dr.  Brett  will  give  an  Address  of 
Welcome  to  the  Foreign  Delegates. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  24. 


MORNING ALFALFA   SESSION. 


9.30 — Don  H.  Bark,  formerly  in  charge  of  U.  S.  Irrigation  Investigations  in 
Idaho.     Discussion.  "The  Growing  of  Alfalfa." 

10.15 — "Alfalfa,  the  Basis  of  Successful  Irrigation  Farming."  S.  G.  Porter, 
Irrigation  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Calgary.     Discussion. 

11.00 — "Crop  Rotations  on  Irrigated  Land,"  W.  H.  Fairfield,  Superintendent 
Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  Lethbridge.  Discussion. 

11.45 — "The  Alfalfa  Farmer,"  (Covering  the  adaptability  of  soils,  planting, 
cultivating,  irrigating,  harvesting,  food  values,  as  a  factor  in  home 
building,  etc.,)  Jos.  T.  Hinkle,  Vice-President  International  Irrigation 
Congress,  Hermiston,  Oregon.    Discussion. 

12.30 — Preliminary  Reports:  Committee  on  Credentials.  Committee  on 
Resolutions.      Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

2.30 — There  will  be  no  afternoon  meeting.  Instead,  Delegates  will  assemble 
at  Convention  Headquarters  where  automobiles  or  teams  will  be  taken 
for  a  visit  to  the  Bassano  Dam,  Crawling  Valley  Dam,  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

8.00 — G.  H.  Button,  Superintendent  Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  Lacombe, 
''Grading  up  a  Dairy  Herd.''    Discussion. 

9.00 — R.  M.  Winslow,  Secretary  B.  C.  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  "Getting  B. 
C.  Fruit  to  the  Prairie  Farmer."     Discussion. 
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THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  25. 


MORNING  SESSION. 


9.30 — William  Young,  Controller  of  Water  Rights,  Department  of  Lands, 
British  Columbia,  "The  Success  of  Water  Users'  Communities  in  B.C." 
Discussion. 

10.15 — "Practical  Irrigation,"    Don  II.  Bark,    formerly    in    charge    of  U.  S. 
Irrigation  Investigations  in  Idaho.     Discussion. 

11.00 — ^D.  J.  Wylie,  Honourable  President  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion, Maple  Creek,  "Livestock."    Discussion. 

11.45 — G.  R.  Marnoch,  President  Lethbridge  Board  of  Trade,  Address. 

12.15 — Final  Report,  Committee  on  Resolutions.     Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

2.00 — W.  E.  Scott,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  British  Columbia,  "Agri- 
cultural Opportunities  in  British  Columbia."    Discussion. 

2.45 — G.  D.  Walters,  Irrigation  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  "Field 
Irrigation  Investigation  by  the  Irrigation  Branch,  Department  of  the 
Interior."  Discussion. 

3.30 — Address,  D.  W.  Hayes,  Chief  Engineer,  Southern  Alberta  Land  Co., 
"Cost  Accounting  for  Farmers." 

4.15 — Final  Report,  Committee  on  Resolutions  Election  of  Officers  and  Selec- 
tion of  next  place  of  meeting. 


EVENING. 

8.30 — Reception  Banquet  to  Delegates,  Officers  and  Speakers,  tendered  by  the 
Local  Board  of  Control. 

Announcement  of  Judges  of  winners  of  Premiums  in  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition. 
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CONVENTION  RULES 

Each  morning  session  shall  be  called  to  order  at  9.P>0  a.m.,  each  afternoon 
at  2  p.m.,  and  each  evening  session  al  8  p.m.  Morning  session  shall  adjourn 
at  12.80  p.m.  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  vote  of  the  Convention.  All  sessions 
shall  open  promptly. 

Any  delegate  or  other  member  desiring  to  speak  sliall  address  the  (/hair, 
and  unless  called  on  by  name  shall  begin  by  giving  his  name  and  place.  Com- 
nuiuications  on  subjects  not  entered  in  the  programme  will  be  limited  to  five 
minutes  unless  otherwi.se  directed  l)y  vote  of  tbo  Convention. 

General  resolutions,  after  reading,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
llasolutions,  without  debate,  and  no  general  resolution  shall  be  received  after 
the  opening  of  the  Convention,  without  unanimous  consent.  Special  resolutions 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  association  may  be  read  and  considered  at  the 
discretion  of  the  presiding  officer  after  examinaticai  by  liiin. 

The  time  of  speakers  in  general  discussion  shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes, 
and  the  time  of  speakei-s  on  questions  or  resolutions  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Convention  shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes  iniless  othenvise  directed  by 
vote  of  the  Convention. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Convention  and  speakers  a  bell  will  ring  once 
three  minutes  before  the  close  and  twice  at  the  close  of  the  time  allotted  to  each 
speaker  on  the  programme.  In  the  course  of  di.^cussion  and  in  addresses  not 
entered  on  the  progrannne,  the  bell  will  ring  once,  one  mi  mite  before  tlie  close 
and  twice  at  the  close  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  sj)eaker  under  these  rules. 

Any  speaker  rising  to  addres.-^  the  (\)nvention,  who  is  in  the  employ, 
whether  by  retainer  or  otherwise,  of  any  public  service  corporation  which  is 
interested  in  the  action  or  subjects  of  deliberation  of  this  Convention,  shall 
mention  the  fact  and  nature  of  such  employment  before  proceeding  to  speak. 
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THE  WESTERN  CANADA  IRRIGATION  ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERvS  FOll  THE  YEAR  lOlo-lG. 


Honorary  President — Honourable  W.  J,  Kociik,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

President — Honourable  W.  R.  Ross,  Minister  of  Lands,  Victoria,  H.C. 

Honorary   Jlce-President — J.  K.   Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  C.P.R.. 
Calgary. 

First  Vice-President — Honourable  Duncan  Marshalt.,  Minister  of  Agrimlture, 
p]dinonton. 

Second  Vice-President — Honourable  Sknator  Bostock,  Ducks,  B.C. 

West  of  the  Rockies — F.  Maurice  Smith,  Penticton,  B.C. 
James  Joiinstome,  Nelson,  B.C. 

J.  L.  Brown,  President,  Agricultural  Society,  Kamloops,  B.C. 
W.  E.  Scott,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 

East  of  the  Rockies — F.  IT.  Peters,  Comnussioner  of  Irrigation,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

R.  A.  Travis,  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

(1.  R.  Marnoch,  President,  BoiU-d  of  Trade,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

Joseph  Dixon,  Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan. 


Report  of  the  Proceedings 


Of  the 


Ninth  Annual  Convention 


Of  the 


Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association 

Held  at  Bassano,  Alberta 

On 

November  23,  24  and  2S,  1915 


OPENING  SESSION-Tuesday,  November  23rd-9.30  a.in. 

The  ineetin«i;  assembled  in  PmldenV  Hall  and  delegates  led  by  the  oivheslra 
joined  in  sin^in^  "(iod  Save  the  Kin^." 

The  Honourable  Duncan  Marshall,  I^resident  of  the  Association  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  said:  "Ladies  and  (5entlenien, — I  have  very  nuich  pleasure 
indeed  in  expressing  our  very  great  i)leasure  at  having  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
honour  this  meeting  of  the  Western  (^anadu  Irrigation  Association  by  attending 
it  in  person  and  I  shall  now  introduce  His  Honour  the  J vieutenant-( Governor, 
who  will  formally  open  this  Convention." 

Lieutenant-! lovernor  Brett  :*''Mr.  ]*resident,  Membf^vs  of  the  Western  Can- 
ada Irrigation  Association,  Ladies  and  (lentlemen, — I  am  very  pleased  indeed 
tt)  l)e  liere  to-day  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  devoting  so 
much  of  their  time  and  talents  to  this  splendid  work  of  irrigaticm.  No  better 
work  can  l)c  engaged  in  by  any  citizen.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  that  so 
many  are  interested  in  it  shows  that  they  are  men  who  fully  realize  their  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship:  the  responsibility  of  developing  the  resources  of 
this  great  country — one  of  the  greatest  heritages  that  has  been  given  to  man. 
Ill  giving  your  time  and  attention  you  are  doing  a  noble  work.  Without  the 
full  development  of  these  broad  acres  in  this  splendid  country,  we  never  can 
hope  that  it  will  be  what  we  all  have  hoped  it  would  be,  and  what  we  expect 
from  your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  others  engaged  in  a  similar  work,  that  it 
will  become.    To  our  friends  from  across  the  line  I  would  join  with  Premier 
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Sifi(»n  ill  giving  y<ni  a  hearty  welcome.  I  woleome  you  l)eeause  you  are  takiuL 
an  interest  in  this  great  work  and  have  come  here  to  give  your  mature  experieni*^ 
an«l  advice  to  llie  members  of  this  Convention  and  I  welcome  you  more  jwr- 
licularly  l»ecause  tlic  fact  that  y«»u  are  here  indicates  that  friendly  relationship 
existing  between  Canada  and  the  United  Stafe?  to  the  south  of  us.  (ApphiuseK 
I  could  not  if  I  wished,  attempt  to  jzive  you  any  pointers  on  irrigation  Whai 
I  do  not  know  about  it  is  a  g.)od  deal.  I  will  content  myself  with  having  the 
pleasure  of  listening  and  being  educated  ainng  that  line.  I  now^  dechire  thL* 
Convention  formally  opened/'  (Applause.) 

Chairman:  "This  Convention  is  I  have  no  doubt,  very  greatly  plea^^d  i'» 
have  the  Premier  of  the  province  of  All;erta  present  who  has  come  here  ;  ' 
expre^<s  the  welcome  of  the  province  of  Alberta  to  the  delegates  from  Sa-- 
katchewan  and  British  Columbia  an<l  visiting  irrigationists  fron^J  across  the  line. 
1  have  very  much  pleasure  in  introducing  Premier  tSifton."' 

Premier  Sifton:  "Mr.  Chnirman,  Ladies  and  (lenllemen, — It  appears  al- 
ready that  there  ai'e  two  speeches  of  welcome  and  it  almost  works  a  su|>ei'erogn- 
tion  to  welcome  delegates  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  Convention.     0]i 
b.ehalf  of  the  province  of  Alberta,  I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many  delegates  from 
British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan  here  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  thi- 
great  work.     It  is  unnecessary  for  us  who  have  not  been  practically  engaged 
in  irrigation  to  explain  to  you  gentlemen  who  have  spent  your  lives  at  it,  the 
practical  effects  of  irrigation.    You  know  what  it  has  done  for  you.    You  know 
what  it  has  done  for  the  different  places  and  districts  from  which  you  have 
come,  and  you  know  the  difficulties  and  trials  that  there  have  been  in   th^'- 
.country  to  work  up  the  irrigation  question  to  the  extent  that  it  has  reache<l 
at  the  present  time.     There  will  always  be  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  tf> 
the  irrigation  question.    Some  yeai's  T^rovidence  looks  after  the  matter  of  rain 
and  you  do  not  require  irrigation  and  if  it  rains  continuously  for  two  or  three 
years,  we  begin  to  think  irrigation  a  needless  expense  and  think  it  just  as  well 
to  leave  it  altogether  to  Providence.    But  Providence  has  been  benign  in  giving 
to  this  country  water  that  can  be  stored  for  the  years  in  which  there  is  no  rain. 
You  who  have  lived  in  this    country  know  that  for  some  ten  years  it  was  over- 
looked in  the  rain  storms.    The  snow  did  not  fall  and  there  were  dry  sea^^ons 
in  which  grass  would  ncjt  grow  and  there  was  no  feed  or  water  for  the  catti*:, 
Ikn-ause  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  there  has  been  rain,  some  of  us  have 
forgotten  that  there  have  been  dry  years  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  ol 
such    years  coming   again.      There  is  no   doubt  it  would    mean   ruin    for  thi- 
particular  i)art  of  the  country  unless  the  surplus  moisture  was  accumulated  and 
stored  for  future  use.     There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  people  who  have 
been  here  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  regard  to  this  matter.    From  1885  to  1893 
this  particular  portion  of  the  country  did  not  grow  crops;  nobody  thought  of 
l)utting  in  crops.    It  was  no  use.    There  were  only  a  few  people  who  grew  any- 
thing but  cattle  and  they  spread  them  around  here  and  then  spent  immense 
sums  of  money  to  water  them.    The  times  have  changed  now  and  for  the  last 
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few  years  with  one  or  two  exception?,  there  luive  ham  excellent  returns  from 
this  country  but  you  have  to  ensure  against  tlie  future  and  in  ihe  form  of  an 
insurance  policy  money  t^pent  for  irrigation  in  this  country  is  a  thing  we  can- 
■  not  afford  to  do  without.  We  cannot  afford  either  to  have  year  after  year  go 
by  without  crops,  and  we  can  afford  to  invest  money  in  insurance  by  way  of 
irrigation  profits,  and  I  hope  that  the  delegates  that  are  here  to-day  will  spend 
some  time  at  least,  in  the  discussion  of  the  proper  kind  of  cro[)s  to  be  raised  in 
this  particular  portion  of  the  country.  Irrigation  has  been  a  wonderful  success 
in  the  countries  where  you  can  grow  fruit  and  where  you  can  grow  expensive 
crops  and  it  makes  a  great  difference  how  you  grow  them  or  what  crops  you 
jGjrow  when  the  country  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars  an  acre,  but  in  this  country 
where  so  far  ordinary  crops  have  not  been  so  successful,  where  even  successful 
crops  will  be  cheap  crops,  the  main  discussion  of  interest  will  be  what  kind  of 
crops  to  grow  under  irrigation  in  this  particular  part  of  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  making  irrigation  a  success.  When  this  system  was  first  introduced, 
I  had  a  great  many  talks  with  Sir  William  White  and  also  with  Mr.  Dennis 
and  I  took  a  great  interest  in  it  and  my  opinion  has  not  changed  at  all  although 
I  am  not  a  practical  man  in  this  line.  I  thought  if  they  would  devote  attention 
to  raising  large  crops  of  grain  and  feed  and  also  starting  of  dairy  farms  in  this 
section  of  the  country  it  would  make  an  undoubted  success.  I  talked  that  to 
them  at  the  time  and  I  have  not  yet  changed  my  mind  in  that  respect.  I  would 
like  to  see  people  who  have  studied  this  thing  and  who  have  given  practical 
attention  to  it  come  in  as  settlers  and  become  settlers  hero  accustoming  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  irrigation  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  for  it  is  the  most 
profitable  way  of  farming,  and  to  keep  on  and  make  it  what  it  should  be,  in- 
stead of  a  w-ilderness,  a  garden  to  the  rest  of  these  provinces.  I  thank  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  this  opportunity."  (Applause.) 

Chairman:  "This  Convention  decided  one  year  ago  to  meet  in  the  town 
of  Bassano  and  His  "Worship  Maj^or  Flanagan  of  the  town  is  now  to  officially 
welcome  the  delegates  who  are  in  attendance  at  this  Convention  on  behalf  of 
the  town." 

Mayor  Flanagan:  "Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  not  my 
intention  to  try  to  make  an  address  especially  after  hearing  His  Honour  and  Mr. 
Sifton.  I  just  want  to  say  to  you  how  much  we  appreciate  having  you  amongst 
lis  especially  as  you  represent  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association. 
Irrigation  is  as  you  know,  what  w^e  depend  entirely  upon,  you  might  say,  to 
make  this  one  of  the  most  populous  centres  of  Alberta.  Therefore,  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  Bassano,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  to  our  town. 
If  there  is  anything  w^e  can  do  to  make  the  time  spent  amongst  us  more  pleasant, 
please  command  us."  (Applause.) 

Chairman:  "The  local  arrangements  for  each  one  of  these  Conventions 
^re  under  the  direction  of  w^hat  is  called  the  Local  Board  of  Control.    Mr.  J.  S. 
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Mavor  h  Chairman  of  that  Local  Board  of  Control  in  Bassano  and  we  shall 
now  liave  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Mavor." 

Mr.  Mavor:  *'Your  Honour.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
It  ij?  a  new  ex[)erienc-e,  indeed  a  very  pleasant  one  for  me  to  welcome  delegates  to 
the  Western  Canada  Irrijiation  Asi^ociation  meeting  here  to-day.  It  is  very  fitting 
in  mv  own  mind  that  this  Convention  should  meet  in  Bassano,  which  bv  everv 
right  should  he  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  irrigated  area  of  the  province 
of  Alberta.  We  have  heen  blessed  during  the  past  fall  with  a  harvest  which 
has  brought  sunshine  to  many  a  downcast  heart  because  in  former  years 
throughout  this  particular  district  and  farther  to  the  south,  we  were  suffering 
and  suffering  very  badly  from  a  lack  of  water.  To  insure  against  that  this 
vast  irrigation  project  now  practically  completed  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  has  been  installed,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  a  complete  insurance 
against  the  failures  which  we  have  l)een  subject  to  in  the  past  from  drought. 
We  are  duly  thankful  of  course,  that  in  the  past  year,  we  have  not  needed  to 
bring  water  by  artificial  means  to  the  land,  but  we  know  that  we  cannot  have 
every  year  like  this  and  probably  ne.xt  year  and  for  many  years  to  come  the 
irrigation  system  established  in  this  particular  area  will  be  a  (lod-send  to  the 
fanners  in  the  irrigated  districts 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  Western  Canada  is  progressing  the  way 
it  is  in  view  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Old  World.  A  holocaust  of  blood  has 
not  involved  us  personally,  at  any  rate,  in  the  terrible  scenes  (hat  have  been 
enacted  in  the  old  country.  We  have,  and  will  have,  with  us  probably  during 
the  Convention,  a  certain  individual  to  remind  ils  of  the  terrible  horrors  going 
on  over  there.  In  yonder  chair  sits  a  wounded  hero  hit  in  many  places  by 
s?hrapnel,  and  it  makes  us  think  when  we  look  upon  his  manly  face,  that  we 
have  many,  many  things  to  be  thankful  for,  and  while  we  are  probably  doing 
what  is  necessary  in  providing  necessary  provisions  for  the  army  that  is  fighting 
for  the  right,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  dwelling  in  safety  without  the  hor- 
rors surrounding  us  that  are  so  close  to  every  i)erson  in  tlie  countries  of  the  Old 
World. 

1  am  not  very  well  versed  in  matters  of  irrigation  with  which  this  Con- 
vention will  deal,  but  I  presume  it  is  met  together  with  the  idea  of  promulgating 
new  ideas  concerning  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  irrigation,  based  of 
course,  upon  practical  experience,  and  I  feel  certain  that  with  the  large  number 
of  men  present  who  are  skilled  in  irrigation  very  many  benefits  wall  be  forth- 
coming to  the  farmers  generally  throughout  this  country  who  are  employing 
irrigation  now  and  must  use  it  in  the  future. 

Permit  me  in  closing  to  state  again  my  pleasure  as  Chairman  of  the  Ix)cal 
Board  of  Control,  in  joining  with  those  who  have  spoken  before  to  w^elcome 
you  to  our  midst.  1  have  forgotten  one  thing  and  that  is,  if  the  delegates  do 
not  already  know,  there  is  one  man  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  make  this  Convention  a  success.  I  refer  to  that  Hercules  of  Publicity,  Mr. 
Norman  S.  Rankin.  I  know  that  you  will  appreciate  the  amount  of  work 
which  has  fallen  on  his  shoulders  in  bringing  this  Convention  together  and  on 
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behalf  of  the  Local  Board  of  Control  I  give  ihankti  io  him  for  the  very  ahl«' 
and  necessary  assistance  he  has  given  us.  I  confess  that  I  liave  not  done  -vvh^n 
I  should  have  dono,  probably,  but  to  the  lociil  members  1  extend  my  persouiil 
thanks  for  their  earnest  and  whole  hearted  assistan-ce. 

I  hope  that  much  good  will  result  from  your  meeting."  (Applause.) 

Chairman:  "As  is  generally  known  by  the  delec;ates  here,  the  irrigation 
laws  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Dominion 
Government  and  particularly,  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  We  have  with 
us  this  morning,  Mr.  Bailey,  representing  the  Superintendent  of  Irrigation  at 
Ottawa  and  w^e  will  now  have  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Bailev." 

Mr.  Bailey:  "Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  was  only  a  few 
moments  ago  when  on  entering  this  hall  I  saw  n  programme  and  noticed  that 
Mr.  Drake  was  down  for  a  speech.  lie  assured  me  that  had  he  come  he  had 
no  intention  of  giving  any  address.  I  therefore  assumed  that  in  representing 
him  I  would  have  an  easy  time  and  enjoy  mvself  as  an  auditor.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Drake  reerets  being  unable  to  be  present  at  this  time  and  at  this  moment 
I  also  reeret  it,  but  I  can  assure  you  of  his  continued  interest  in  the  work  that 
this  association  is  endeavouring  to  carry  on,  and  he  has  at  all  times  tried  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  interests  of  this  association.  I  am  not  going 
to  pretend  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  irrigation  because  I  am  not  a  practical 
irrigator — all  my  knowledge  of  irrigation  having  been  gained  in  assisting  the 
Superintendent  of  Irrigation  in  the  administration  of  the  Act.  However,  there 
are  a  number  of  irrigationists  here  whom  I  expect  to  meet  and  I  look  with 
pleasure  upon  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  discussions  to  take  place.  I 
expect  to  meet  a  number  of  people  with  w^hom  I  have  been  in  correspondence. 
Hitherto,  they  simply  meant  names  to  me,  but  now  I  will  be  able  to  go  back 
to  Ottawa  knowing  them  and  taking  a  greater  personal  interest  in  my  work. 

T  can  nssure  you  of  the  Honourable  Dr.  Roche\s  continued  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association.  I  have  one  thing  to  say 
that  perhaps  mav  be  of  interest  to  vou.  You  know  that  in  years  past  the 
Denartment  of  the  Interior  has  published  the  renort  of  the  proceedinqs  of  thi.- 
Convention.  In  1907  the  report  of  the  association  w^as  quite  a  small  pamphlet, 
but  as  the  work  of  the  association  has  grown  the  pamphlet  has  grow^n  until 
now  it  is  a  large  report  and  a  very  creditable  one  which  makas  interesting  read- 
ing. In  this  respect  it  differs  from  a  number  of  departmental  reports  w'hich 
mpke  rather  dry  reading,  and  I  would  like  to  sav  here  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit  for  such  a  fine  report  is  due  to  your  efficient  Secretary,  !Mr.  Rankin, 
for  the  splendid  condition  in  which  he  sends  his  manuscript  dowm  for  publica- 
tion. It  was  feared  that  in  view^  of  the  necessity  for  such  strict  economy  in 
the  exnenditure  of  public  monevs  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  there 
might  be  some  question  as  to  publishing  the  report  this  year.  However,  I  am 
authorized  bv  the  Honourable  Dr.  Roche,  to  sav  that  the  cost  of  publishing 
this  report  will  be  borne  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  in  former  vears. 
Your  Secretary  has  also  been  notified  that  authority  has  been  given  for  the 
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inclusion  in  the  Department's  estimates  of  the  $500  grant  to  this  association 
for  next  year.  I  think  that  this  is  practical  assurance  of  the  interest  this 
department  takes  in  your  work.  1  am  veiy  glad  to  be  here  and  hope  to  enjoy 
the  future  sessions  of  this  associa(i(m  and  to  go  back  knowing  you  better  and 
having  learned  a  good  deal.     I  thank  you.''  (Applause.) 

Chairman :  The  next  feature  on  this  programme  is  that  unfortunate  thing 
known  as  the  Chairman's  address.  I  will  make  this  as  brief  as  possible.  I 
notice  somebody  who  is  a  bit  of  a  philosopher  says  "What  is  the  source  of  all 
wealth?"— ''Land,"  and  at  the  bottom  says,  "What  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire?" — "Home."  Now  if  we  get  the  home  on  the  land,  the  source  of  all 
wealth,  and  the  foundation  of  tlie  Empire,  I  think  we  have  got  on  pretty 
nearly  all  and  it  would  seem  to  me  if  this  man's  philosophy  is  correct,  the 
serious  problem  facing  the  farmer  to-day  is  to  get  the  right  kind  of  homes  on 
this  land  and  I  believe  it  is  correct,  and  the  business  of  getting  the  kind  of 
homes  that  men  like  to  live  in  and  that  women  will  like  to  live  in  on  the  land 
in  our  country  is  the  most  serious  problem  we  have  on  hand  and  everything 
that  conventions  of  this  kind  can  do  to  improve  farm  conditions  in  the  home, 
to  make  life  more  comfortable  and  satisfactory  for  f)eople  who  live  on  the  land, 
is  the  greatest  thing  to  be  done  for  people  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  foundation  it  seems  to  me  of  this  thing  is  better  training  for  the  men 
and  women  who  are  going  to  farm  in  our  country  and  better  training  for  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  be  better  farmers  of  these  provinces  must 
begin  in  the  public  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  business  of  introducing 
agricultural  education  into  our  public  schools  in  a  practical  and  satisfactory 
way  has  perhaps  been  fairly  long  delayed.  We  have  welcomed  in  the  province 
of  Alberta  this  year,  the  first  real  text  book  on  agriculture  for  public  schools 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  read,  and  I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
heard  testimony  on  the  train  coming  here  yesterday  that  Dr.  Rutherford  said 
"the  text  book  for  agriculture  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  is  the  finest  text 
book  on  agriculture  that  I  have  ever  read,  and  I  am  now  reading  it  for  the 
second  or  third  time,"  he  wished  it  was  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  in  the 
province  of  Alberta.  (Applause.)  I  was  glad  to  inform  him  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  P^ducation  in  this  province  was  making  it  their  text  book  and  one 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  attending  public  school  in  the 
I)rovince  of  Alberta,  and  I  hoped  he  would  take  it  home  and  make  his  father 
read  it.  (Applau.se.) 

I  went  to  public  school  for  a  good  while  and  it  took  me  a  good  while  to 
go  through  the  public  school  anyway,  and  during  that  time  I  had  a  good  many 
teachers  and  I  have  no  recollection  now  of  one  teacher  in  a  public  school  ever 
telling  a  boy  or  girl  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  to  stay  on  the  farm 
or  that  the  farm  was  a  desirable  place  or  that  they  could  get  something  out  of 
farming  worth  while,  but  all  the  smart  fellows  w^ere  encouraged  to  go  on  to 
high  school  and  become  public  school  teachers,  and  make  money  enough  thai 
way  to  take  them  into  professions  and  other  things  in  the  business  world  and 
this  is  the  thing  that  was  dinned  in  my  ears  in  the  public  school,  I  have  no 
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recollection  of  any  teacher  encouraging  a  boy  or  girl  (o  farm  and  do  you 
wonder  therefore,  when  these  conditions  are  existing  in  our  schools  throughout 
the  country,  that  there  was  so  little  aid  given  to  agriculture. 

If  building  homes  on  the  farm  is  so  important,  we  should  get  into  the 
schools  and  into  the  minds  of  the  public  school  teachers  the  right  kind  of 
spirit,  that  there  is  more  to  be  got  off  the  fields  and  out  of  life  on  the  farm 
than  there  is  in  any  other  walk  or  calling  in  life.  Until  we  do  get  public  school 
teachers  imbued  with  that  view,  we  shall  fail  to  get  agricultural  development 
along  the  lines  that  it  ought  to  be  developed. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  agricultural  education  at  any  length,  because 
Mr.  Howes  is  on  the  programme  to  discuss  it  at  this  Convention,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Convention  in  discussing  it  now.  T  want  to  say 
liowever,  that  during  the  last  year  we  put  on  a  campaign  in  the  province  of 
Alberta  to  get  farmers'  daughters  to  attend  schools  of  agriculture.  We  never 
had  any  diflficulty  in  getting  the  boys.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  open  the 
schools  and  the  boys  would  come  in.  The  old  man  will  spend  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars  in  a  year  on  the  boy  because  he  thinks  the  boy  will  i>ick:  up 
something  of  value  to  him,  l)ut  as  to  his  daughter,  he  thinks  that  Bill  Jones 
is  paying  some  attention  to  her  and  Bill  will  probably  take  her  off  his  hands 
and  so  he  won't  go  to  any  expense  about  her  as  he  thinks  he  would  lose  the 
investment  entirely. 

We  found  there  was  an  absolute  neglect  in  giving  farmei's'  girls  an  oppor- 
tunitv  for  the  kind  of  education  thev  should  have,  and  I  am  glad  to  sav  that 
we  have  more  than  doubled  the  attendance  of  farmers'  daughters  in  our  sch(»ols. 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  those  institutions  designed  for  giving  boys  and 
girls  agricultural  development  more  important  than  training  girls  and  giving 
them  new  view  points  of  the  work  they  have  to  do  in  the  farm  home  and  the 
kind  of  training,  and  only  that  will  make  their  work  in  the  farm  liome  a 
scientific  operation  instead  of  drudgery;  that  the  making  of  butter  will  not  be 
simply  pounding  cream  until  it  turns  into  grease,  but  that,  it  is  an  operation 
requiring  proper  methods  and  proper  treatment  until  it  is  made  into  the  pure 
butter  for  the  trade.  If  we  can  get  this  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  girls  and 
at  the  same  time  educate  the  boys  in  the  schools  to  the  fact  that  thev  have  to 
make  home  surroundings  more  comfortable  and  easy  for  the  wives  and  the 
sisters  and  the  mothers  in  the  home,  we  will  be  doing  something  real  in  agri- 
culture. Have  you  ever  heard  a  woman  gossiping  say,  "Poor  girl,  she  nuirried 
a  farmer."  I  do  not  think  that  tliere  is  any  remark  made  that  reflects  so  nnich 
discredit  upon  agriculture.  We  should  have  as  many  comforts  and  pleasures 
in  our  farm  homes  as  we  have  in  our  homes  in  the  cities.  (Applause.) 

In  the  country  we  have  green  grass  to  walk  on.  In  the  cities  we  are  con- 
demned to  walk  on  concrete  sidewalks.    We  have  more  freedom  in  the  countrv 

m. 

than  people  have  in  cities  and  towns.  The  only  thing  to  get  into  the  minds 
of  the  boys  and  the  girls  is  the  ''going  to  farm  right"  view  point.  I^et  me  say 
to  every  farmer  in  this  Convention ;  spend  a  week  next  summer  fixing  up  your 
house;  fix  up  the  lawn;  plant  a  few  trees  and  flowers.  They  will  be  good  to 
look  at  when  you  are  tired ;  when  you  are  sitting  on  the  front  porch  just  about 
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sundown  you  will  find  that  you  have  not  spent  a  better  week  in  your  life.  I  took 
tliat  advice  myself  this  suniiner.  I  took  niv  two  hired  men,  and  witli  the  little 
effort  I  can  put  in  it  myself,  and  I  am  not  a  very  fierce  worker  in  that  line,  we 
spent  a  whole  week  fixing  uj)  around  our  house  and  then  after  I  got  through  and 
:?aw  the  result,  I  wondered  why  I  did  not  do  that  long  ago.  If  farmers  would 
only  do  this,  both  inside  and  outside  of  their  houses,  and  do  it  with  some  kind  of 
care,  they  would  impress  the  boys  and  girls  with  the  fact  that  Ihey  can  get  as 
nmeli  pleasure  in  the  country  as  in  the  cities. 

There  is  another  trouble  with  agriculture.  It  is  no  trouble  for  a  farmer  to 
spend  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  for  a  gasoline  engine,  but  he  will  growl  for  a 
year  about  putting  $25  into  a  new  washing  machine  that  will  lighten  the  work 
in  the  home.  These  are  the  things  that  will  work  for  the  permanency  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country.  I  have  heard  women  declare  that  they  hopied  their 
boys  and  girls  would  never  be  condemned  to  the  life  that  they  had  lived  and 
hoped  to  get  enough  money  scraped  together  to  get  them  away  from  that  life. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  if  we  can  get  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  women  of  this 
country  to  view  this  thing  from  the  right  standpoint  and  endeavour  to  make 
life  on  the  farm  home  a  place  of  contentment.  Instruct  the  boys  in  scientific 
agriculture  so  that  they  will  get  as  much  enjoyment  from  sunmier  fallowing  and 
from  raising  the  best  calf  in  the  neighbourhood  as  men  do  in  a  profession.  That 
will  be  the  secret  of  success  in  agriculture  in  our  country.  It  seems  to  me  that 
at  a  convention  of  this  kind,  whether  it  be  a  dry  farm  convention  or  a  wet  farm 
convention,  so  long  as  it  is  a  gathering  of  farmers,  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  agricultural  education,  beginning  with  the  public  school,  in  order  that 
boys  in  the  country  may  be  induced  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  may  learn  some  of 
the  attractions  and  satisfactions  in  life  that  can  be  got  out  of  it. 

If  these  things  w^ere  placed  before  our  boys  and  girls  instead  of  everlastingly 
trj'ing  to  encourage  them  off  the  farm,  we  would  be  doing  a  great  deal  for 
agriculture. 

We  are  talking  about  *^back  to  the  land"  to  the  people  who  have  been  in 
the  city  all  their  lives,  and  I  will  lend  my  efforts  to  inducmg  as  many  as  possible 
of  those  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  live  in  the  city  to  get  out  on  the 
land.  I  think  that  is  the  sort  of  rescue  work  that  people  in  agriculture  should 
be  engaged  in.  Get  as  many  people  as  possible  out  of  the  city  to  the  land  where 
they  can  do  something  for  themselves  and  the  country,  but,  there  is  a  problem 
more  serious  than  that ;  that  is,  keeping  on  the  farm  the  l)oys  and  girls  who  have 
j^athered  that  fund  of  knowledge  that  is  so  hard  for  a  man  to  gain  after  reaching 
a  certain  period  of  his  life,  whether  it  is  on  irrigated  land  or  dry  land. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  trend  of  affairs  this  fall  in  the  province  of  Alberta. 
The  farmers  have  had  splendid  grain  crops — two  crops  in  one  practically — 
and  have  been  able  to  sell  it  for  a  good  reasonable  price.  I  am  glad  to  see 
amongst  these  farmers  a  great  demand  for  live  stock.  You  find  everywhere  you 
go  that  the  men  who  made  good  out  of  their  w^heat  crops  are  investing  a  lot  of 
monev  in  live  stock  so  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  live 
stock  of  this  province,  thus  laying  a  foundation  for  raising  of  live  stock  in  the 
province.     It  is  an  exceedingly  hopeful  sign  that  farmers  who  have  got  this 
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splendid  grain  crop  are  providing  against  future  emergencies  by  beginning  to 
engage  in  mixed  farming  or  live  stock  raising  in  this  province. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time.  The  different 
problems  of  irrigation  will  be  discussed  by  those  whose  names  appear  on  the 
programme,  and  I  now  have  ipuch  pleasure  in  calling  upon  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Rankin,  to  present  his  report.     (Applause.) 

Six^retauy:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  past  yeav^s 
operations  of  this  A.'^sociation  have  not  been  perhaps  as  active  as  other  years,  but, 
as  you  know,  we  have  been  facetl  by  unusual  conditions,  and  to  have  come 
through  as  we  have,  is  to-day  the  subject  of  congratulations.  That  we  should 
have  leen  able  to  hold  our  Convention  this  vear,  and  include  with  it  an  Exhibi- 
lion  of  Soil  Products,  is,  1  hope  you  will  agree,  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
interest  our  Executive  and  delegates  take  in  the  work  of  the  As.^ociation. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  August,  1914,  we  were  urged  to  cancel  the 
Convention  whidi  had  been  arranged  for  at  Peniicton,  but  as  some  of  the  money 
voted  for  Convention  purposes  have  already  been  expended,  and  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  Penticton  people  to  hold  the  meeting,  no  postponement  was  made.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-four  registered  delegates  took  part  at  the  Convention, 
which,  while  not  the  high-water  mark  of  actual  attendance  of  the  public,  is  the 
record  for  duly  qualified  delegates. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  finance  this  year,  and  in  another  part  of  this  Report 
I  bring  out  the  fact  that  were  it  not  for  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  certain 
individuals,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  held  this  Convention 
here  to-day,  and  certainly  out  of  the  question  to  have  put  on  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion of  Soil  Products. 

The  work  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year  is  doalt  with  in  detail  in 
the  Annual  Report  which  will  be  published,  and  I  do  not  propose  now  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  meeting  discussing  it.  Several  resolutions  brought  forward 
at  the  last  Convention  have  been  followed  up  and  dealt  with,  and  any  who  are 
particularly  interested  in  the  course  of  these  resolutions  at  the  present  time  can 
learn  of  them  from  the  study  of  the  files,  which  are  open  for  inspection  on  the 
small  table  in  the  hall. 

These  resolutions  will  be  found  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Eighth  Annual 
Report  (of  the  Pentictim  Convention),  copies  of  which  weie  mailed  to  all  dele- 
gates early  in  the  year.  If  anyone  desires  to  refer  to  them  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  copies  on  the  table  by  the  entrance  door.  Perhaps 
of  greatest  importance  to  British  Columbia  delegates  is  Resolution  No.  4. 

Resolution  No.  4  reads  as  follows: — 

''WHEREAS  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  so-called  dry  belts  of 
British  Columbia  are  among  the  most  important  fruit-growing  centres  of 
W^estern  Canada;  and 

"WHEREAS  the  development  of  these  districts  along  horticultural 
and  agricultural  Unes  to  the  maximum  area  profitable  and  at  the  earliest 
^ate  is  essential ;  and 
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"WHEREAS  this  dpvelopnient  (lei)en(ls  on  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes; 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  it  is  in  pnhlic  interest  that  investigations 
be  carried  on  as  speedily  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  the  Government 
eventually  considering  the  policy  of  constructing  dams  and  storage 
reservoirs,  if  it  is  found  by  such  investigations  that  there  is  sufficient 
land  reclaimable,  as  will  justify  the  work,  and  produce  a  revenue  that 
will  in  the  coui'se  of  a  reasonable  time  return  the  cosl  of  construction  and 
maintenance." 

This  brought  the  following  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  Water  Rights,  Mr. 
Young: — 

"Yours  of  April  4th,  with  encl(»sed  copy  of  Resolution  No.  4  passed 
at  the  Penticton  Convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Associa- 
tion last  summer,  to  hand. 

"The  resolution  'That  it  i^in  the  |)ublic  interest  that  investigations 
be  carried  on  as  speedily  as  possible,  etc./  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
been  complied  with. 

"During  the  season  of  1914  no  expense  was  spared  to  rush  the  work 
of  reservoir  investigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Naramata.  Smnmerland,  West- 
bank  and  Kelowna.  This  season  the  work  undertaken  last  year  will  be 
completed  and  wall  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  organization  of  Irriga- 
tion Corporations  in  Naramata,  Westbank  and  Kelowna.  At  Peachla'nd 
the  first  steps  towards  the  organization  of  an  Irrigation  Corporation  have 
been  taken.  The  preliminary  engineering  investigation  is  now  in  hand 
and  will  cover  reservoir  possibilities,  although  there  has  been  in  the  past 
no  water  shortage. 

"I  am  instructed  by  the  Honourable  the  Minister^to  say  that  tlie 
policy  of  constructing  dams  and  storage  leservoirs  will  not  be  taken  up 
until  all  information  is  in  hand.  In  some  cases  the  cost  of  conservation 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be  received;  in  others  the  contrary 
will  be  found.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  iuiportauce  that  before 
coming  to  a  final  decision  on  this  point,  many  strearpj  must  be  carefully 
studied  and  land  classifications  made  to  determine  to  what  extent  a 
creek  will  irrigate  land  by  the  development  of  iis  reservoir  sites." 

INTERNATIONAL  IRRKIATION  CONGRESS,  CALGARY,  1914. 

The  twenty-first  Meeting  of  the  International  Irrigation  Congress  was  held 
for  the  first  time  in  Canada  at  Calgary  on  October  5th  to  9th,  1914,  inclusive, 
and  was  well  attended. 

Amongst  prominent  Canadian  Irrigationisls  and  Agriculturists,  Messrs.  F. 
II.  Peters,  Dominion  Commissioner  of  Irrigation ;  the  Honourable  W.  R.  Ross, 
Minister  of  Lands,  British  Columbia;  Honourable  J.  A.  Lougheed,  Senator; 
William  Young,  Comptroller  of  Wat^r  Rights,  British  Columbia;  D.  W.  Hays, 
Chief  Engineer,  Southern  Alberta  Land  Company;  Robert  S.  Stockton,  Super- 
intendent of  Operations  and  Maintenance,  Department  of  Natural  R^ources, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Strathmore;  A.  F.  Mantle,  Dei)uty  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Saskatchewan;  H.  B.  Muckleston,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Depart- 
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ment  of  Natural  Resouree.*^,  Oaiiadiaii  Pacific  Railway;  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford, 
^Superintendent  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  E.  F.  Drake, 
Superintendent  of  Irrigation,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa;  and  J.  S. 
Deiniis,  Chairman,  Boord  of  Control,  took  part. 

The  Congress  was  opened  by  His  Honour  G.  H.  V.  Bulyea,  IJeutenant- 
Governor  of  Alberta,  who  read  telegrams  of  felicitation  from  H.RJT.  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  Pre'^idenl  Woodrow  Wilson 
of  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  will  read  with  in- 
terest the  connuendaticm  given  by  the  Connnittee  on  Resolutions  to  the  work 
of  this  Association  in  promoting  the  development  of  irrigation  in  the  Western 
Provinces  of  Canada,  and  in  the  betterment  of  farm  life  and  conditions  gener- 
ally. 

As  the  report  which  is  being  issued  by  the  Dominion  Government  will  carry 
a  very  full  account  of  this  Congress,  I  will  limit  my  information  to  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  was  as  follows: — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COxMMlTTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 
Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  respectfully  report  as  follows: — 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS  WITH  INTERNATIONAL 

DRY   FARMING  CONGRESS. 

RESOLVED  that  we  favour  the  federation  of  the  International  Irrigation 
Congress  and  the  International  Dry  Farming  C(mgress,  and  to  that  end,  direct 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  this  Congress,  either  as  a  body  or  by  Sub-committee, 
to  work  with  a  like  Committee  from  the  International  Dry  Farming  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  and  planning  details  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  Congresses;  the  Board  of  Governors  to  report  its  conclusicms  and  recom- 
mendations to  this  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

IRRIGATION  DISTRICTS 

RESOLVED  that  we  recommend  the  passage  by  Congress  of  an  Act 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  conuacts  with  irrigation 
districts  created  under  state  law,  by  which  the  responsibility  and  control  of  each 
reclamation  project  arising  from  the  lieclamation  Act  of  June  17th,  1902,  may 
be  turned  over  to  an  irrigation  district  organized  under  said  law;  and  in  the 
case  of  inter-state  projects,  we  recommend  that  suitable  federal  laws  be  enacted 
by  which  inter-state  irrigation  districts  may  be  formed;  and  in  order  that  federal 
projects  may  be  turned  over  to  the  landowners,  as  contemplated  by  the  Reclama- 
tion Law,  we  recommend  the  careful  revision  and  imification  of  irrigation  dis- 
trict acts  by  the  states  of  the  arid  regions,  to  the  end  that  such  projects  may  l)e 
turned  over  to  the  control  of  the  settlers  through  such  agency. 
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FINANCIAL  SAFEGUARDS 

RESOLVED  that  full  examination  be  made  by  experienced  engineer  in 
the  employ  of  the  national,  state  and  federal  governments  in  advance  of  financ- 
ing the  construction  of  each  large  irrigation  project,  and  that  no  such  enter- 
prise be  entered  upon  by  the  govenunent  agencies  unless  it  appear  that  euch 
projects  can  return  at  least  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  investment  for  land  and 
construction. 

FEDERAL   CONTROL   OF   INTER-STATE   WATERS 

We  hold  that  federal  control  as  between  those  states  which  are  not  in  full 
possession  of  their  natural  resources  is  essential  to  the  equitable  distribution  and 
utilization  of  the  waters  of  inter-state  streams. 

RIVER   REGULATION 

We  commend  the  efforts  by  the  United  States  Congress  to  create  a  lioartl  of 
Regulation,  and  urge  the  enactment  of  suitable  laws  providing  for  complete 
river  regulation  beginning  at  the  head  waters  and  inchiding  forest  protection 
and  reservoir  construction. 

WELFARE  OF  SETTLERS  UNDER  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 

We  believe  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  has  fully  carried  out 
the  purpose  of  the  Reclamation  Act  in  so  far  as  the  construction  of  engineering 
works  is  concerned.  Experience  has,  however,  demonstrated  the  expediency 
of  extending  to  the  service  additional  authority  to  the  end  that  it  may  promote, 
at  first  hand,  the  welfare  of  the  settler  upon  the  land. 

STREAM  GAUGING  AND  TOPOGRAPHIC   SERVICE 

We  urge  the  federal  governments  the  necessity  for  more  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  the  work  of  topographic  survey  and  hydrographic  stream  gauging  work; 
and  we  urge  the  stronger  co-operation  by  several  states  and  provinces  in  asking 
appropriations  for  this  important  work. 

IRRIGATION   SECURITIES 

We  urge  that  the  states  of  the  arid  regions  assume  their  proper  moral  and 
legal  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  Carey  Act  Works,  and  state  irrigation 
districts,  and  pass  such  laws  as  will  enable  the  completion  of  all  meritorious  pro- 
jects now  undertaken. 

IMPROVING    FARM    CONDITIONS. 

We  recommend  that  the  federal  governments  empower  commissions  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  and  make  recommendations  in  relation  to  the  various 
colonization  systems  in  vogue  in  other  countries,  and  concerning  rural  settle- 
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rnent,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  national  or  state  co-operative  farm  banking, 
credit  and  marketing  systems. 

FTTl  RK   WORK    OF  THE   CONGRKSS 

The  International  Irriga'tion  Congress  has  been  in  existence  for  the  past 
twenty-three  years.  Its  original  purpose  was  to  arouse  public  interest  to  the  end 
of  revising  and  reforming  the  irrigation  legislation  of  the  Western  States,  and  of 
inducing  the  Federal  Government  to  inaugurate  a  national  policy  of  arid  land 
reclamation.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  organization,  practically  all  the 
Western  States  and  Provinces  have  enacted  irrigation  laws  based  upon  sound 
legal  principles  and  designed  to  establish  irrigation  practices  which  would  turn 
to  the  best  account  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  country.  The  Federal 
Governments  have  fully  committed  themselves  to  the  policy  of  arid  land  re- 
clamation, and  to  the  extent  to  which  sound  irrigation  laws  and  practices  have 
been  established,  and  imi)ortant  irrigation  works  have  been  constructed,  the 
original  purpose  of  the  organization  has  been  fulfilled.  Therefore,  we  reconi- 
iiiend  that  this  organization  now  pass  on  to  the  more  serious  consideration  of 
those  problems  upon  the  solution  of  which  depend,  the  success  of  the  investor  in 
irrigation  enterprises  and  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  settler  upon  the  lands. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

• 

RESOLVED  that  the  sincere  thanks  and  cordial  appreciation  of  this  Con- 
gress be  made  known  to  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Alberta,  G. 

H.  V.  Bulyea;  to  His  Honour  the  Premier  of  Alberta,  Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton;  and  to 
His  Worship  Mayor  Sinnott  and  Aldermanic  Council  of  Calgary,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Calgary;  to  Mr.  J.  6.  Dennis  and  his  able  corps  of  assistants  in  the  Na- 
tural Resources  Department  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company ;  to  the 

Board  of  Control,  individually  and  collectively ;  also  to  the  Irrigation  Congress 
Chorus,  and  to  Mr.  Max  Weil,  its  able  conductor ;  and  to  the  public  press. 

We  commend  our  distinguished  President,  Major  Richard  W.  Young,  for 
his  leadership  and  ability  and  impartial  conduct  in  the  Chair;  and  we  commend 
our  Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Hooker,  for  his  able  services. 

W^e  extend  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  Congress  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  and  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
earnest  co-operation  of  their  talented  experts  in  the  respective  departments  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Agriculture ;  and  also  to  the  respective  .provincial  governments 
of  Alberta,  British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan. 

We  commend  the  splendid  work  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Associa- 
tion in  its  past  eight  annual  conventions,  in  promoting  the  development  of 
irrigation  in  the  western  provinces  of  Canada,  and  in  the  betterment  of  farm 
life  conditions;  and  w^e  especially  commend  the  Department  of  Interior  and  ils 
Irrigation  Branch  for  the  appropriations  which  have  made  possible  the  publica- 
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tion  and  distribution  to  the  public  of  the  prinfed  pr()ceedinp;s  of  the  various  con- 
ventions held  by  this  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         J.  T.  IIinkle,  Chairman. 
(Signed)  Wm.  J.  Thompson,  Secretanj, 

twp:nty-second  international  irrigation  con(;ress, 

CALIFORNIA,  SEPTEMBER  ]:Uh-20th,  1915 

At  the  request  of  your  Secretary,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  International 
Irrigation  Congress  held  this  year  in  California,  Mr.  F.  H.  Peters  kindly  fur- 
nished the  following  report:  Your  representatives  at  the  Congress  were  F.  H. 
Peters  and  Hugh  Muckleston. 

'^I  am  submitting  to  you  herewith  some  notes  with  reference  to  the 
Twenty-second  International  Irrigation  Congress,  so  that  in  accordance 
with  your  desire,  you  may  send  a  short  report  to  tlie  Officers  of  the 
Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association. 

"The  feature  of  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  Congress  was  *put- 
ting  the  Congress  on  wheels  and  holding  the  meetings  at  several  different 
points.  This  was  a  great  success  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  bringing 
the  Congress  into  a  number  of  interested  communities,  and  also  resulted 
in  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  gaining  a  much  better  idea  of  the  local 
conditions  in  the  irrigated  districts  of  California  than  w^ould  have  been 
possible  under  the  previous  procedure. 

"The  principal  meetings  of  the  Congress  were  held  at  Stockton. 
Fresno  and  Sacramento,  at  all  of  which  places  one  whole  day  and  two 
evenings  were  devoted  to  meetings,  while  one  day  was  devoted  to  driving 
the  delegates  out  through  the  irrigated  districts  in  the  vicinity.  At  all 
of  these  places  the  local  people,  usually  under  the  direction  of  the  Local 
Boards  of  Control,  supplied  motor  cars  to  carry  the  delegates,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  a  very  nice  feature  of  the  arrangements  was  that  in  travel- 
ling between  the  different  towns  special  trains  were  arranged  for,  so  that 
all  the  delegates  travelled  together.  At  Fresno,  the  arrangements  had 
been  specially  arranged  l)y  Mr.  A.  L.  Nares,  who  is  Manager  of  the  large 
irrigation  company  operating  ditches  in  the  district  surrounding  Fresno. 
The  trip  to  Fresno  included  a  motor  drive  of  over  one  hundred  miles  and 
a  most  interesting  visit  to  some  very  large  reservoir  sites  that  are  pro- 
posed for  the  storage  of  water  to  allow,  in  the  future,  of  a  great  extension 
of  the  irrigated  districts.  A  luncheon  was  served  at  the  company's 
headgates,  and  at  this  place  a  short  informal  meeting  of  the  Congress 
was  held  in  the  open  air. 

"The  final  meetings  of  the  Congress  were  held  in  Festival  Hall  in 
the  Exposition  Grounds  at  San  Francisco,  and  in  travelling- from  Sacra- 
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men  to  to  San  Fmneij^-o  a  few  of  the  delegates  took  advantage  of  a  very 
kind  in\'itation  from  the  Drainage  Engineeiv'  Section  of  the  International 
Engineering  Congress  and  travelled  down  the  Sacramento  river  in  a 
special  steamer,  which  gave  an  excellent  opportiuiity  of  viewing  the  won- 
derful delta  lands  along  this  river  and  getting  an  idea  of  the  dyking 
reclamation  work  that  has  been  carried  out  in  the  past  and  is  now  under- 
going considerable  improvements. 

*^At  the  meetings  in  San  Francisco  (»n  the  afternoon  of  September 
20th  there  was  an  excellent  attendance  of  the  delegates,  and  this  was 
especially  pleasing  because  at  other  similar  meetings  which  had  been 
held  in  the  Exposition  (Jrounds  great  difficulty  had  been  fomrd  in  get- 
ting the  delegates  into  the  hall  on  account  of  the  great  attraction  of  the 
general  Exposition. 

"The  only  disappointing  feature  (if  the  Congress  was  the  lack  of 
interest  that  was  shown  in  attending  the  meetings  by  the  local  people. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  tliat  no  musical  programme  or  any- 
thing of  this  sort  was  arranged  and  ])robably  at  future  meetings  some 
attention  will  be  given  to  this  point. 

"I  think  attention  should  be  given  to  the  idea  which  was  carried  out 
at  Fresno  and  vSacramento,  where  sectional  meetings  were  held.  This 
idea  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  a  very  good  one  because  it  not  only 
doubles  the  available  speaking  tinie,  but  also  allows  of  getting  together 
the  men  who  are  specially  interested  in  certain  subjects  and  this  has  the 
effect  of  getting  out  a  good  deal  more  discussion  on  the  papers  which,  in 
many  cases,  is  the  most  interesting  [)art  of  the  programme. 

''Speaking  generally,  the  Congress  was  a  great  success  and  many  ex- 
cellent papers  were  read  or  delivered.  The  attendance  of  the  delegates 
was  not  large,  and  probably  not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  but  all  of  the  delegates  who  were  in  attendance 
appeared  to  be  very  mnch  interested  in  the  proceedings  and  attended  the 
meetings  with  great  regularity.  The  Congress  showed  that  much  earnest 
work  had  been  done  in  preparing  for  it,  and  if  the  suggestions  made  and 
the  resolutions  passed  are  followed  uj)  in  the  future  the  results  will  be 
most  far-reaching. 

"As  indicated  in  a  short  report  which  I  sent  to  you  after  the  first 
meetings  the  Congress  has  made  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  it^  meetings,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  desire  which  was  evident 
at  all  the  meetings,  at  all  times,  have  the  truth  expresse'l  in  connection 
with  any  subject  and  face  all  issues  fairly  are  all  thought  to  be  indica- 
tions of  the  future  policies  to  l)e  followed  hy  the  Congress.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  Congress  has  recenjly  come  under  some  criticism,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  in  the  writer's  o[)inion  the  Congress  seems  to  have  risen 
above  these  criticisms,  and  if  the  same  useful  meetings  are  continued 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  future  success  and  usefulness  of  the  Con- 
gress. 
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'*The  nl()^^t  important  subject  that  was  dealt  with  by  the  Congreas 
was  that  of  obtaining  adequate  financial  assistance  for  fanners  who  are 
on  the  kuid  and  the  most  favoured  pUm  was  some  system  of  rural  credits. 
The  fact  that  British  Cohmibia  and  Saskatche\van  have  both  passed 
measures  which  have  in  view  provincial  government  assistance  for  tlie 
farmers  Avas  most  favourably  connnented  upon  by  the  American  dele- 
gates as  indicating  the  progressive  spirit  in  Canada.  Another  point  which 
did  not  receive  so  much  ttttention,  but  which  was  very  forcibly  brought 
out  by  one  or  two  prominent  men,  was  that  no  more  extensions  of  irriga- 
tion projects  should  be  undertuken  until  the  projects  which  have  already 
l)een  put  under  Avay  liave  been  successfully  colonized  and  put  on  a  «50und 
basis. 

''During  the  wliole  of  the  Congress  the  treatment  of  the  Canadian 
delegates  was  given  special  attention,  and  the  flattering  remarks  that 
were  made  with  reference  to  the  Congress  held  last  year  in  Calgary,  to- 
gether with  the  great  regret  that  was  expressed  by  the  President  and  other 
speakers  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Dennis  had  not  been  able  to  attend,  all  indicate<l 
very  strongly  the  interest  which  is  now  being  taken  by  the  organization 
in  Canadian  irrigation  development. 

''At  the  final  meetings  in  San  Francisco  the  Honourable  Walter 
Scott,  Preonier  of  Saskatchewan,  spoke  on  behalf  of  Canada,  This  was 
a  vspecial  honour  because  the  usual  call  of  the  states  was  entirely  omitted 
from  the  prognmime,  and  at  tlie  San  Francisco  meetings  only  two  foreign 
delegates  spoke,  the  other  one  being  the  Chinese  Envoy  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary. During  the  ordinary  meetings  an  interesting  but  informal  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Drake,  Superintendent  of  Irrigation,  on 
'Colonization  in  Canada,'  and  the  Honourable  Alexander  Lu«us,  of 
British  Columbia,  delivered  a  most  able  address  on  'Rural  Credits.'  Mr. 
F.  H.  Peiters,  Commissioner  of  Irrigation,  delivered  an  address  on  'Ir- 
rigation in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.' 

"The  incoming  President,  Mr.  Burgess,  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
happy  choice  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  and  no  doubt,  under  his  direc- 
tion, a  very  successful  meeting  will  be  held  next  year.  The  indications 
are  that  the  mext  meeting  place  will  be  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  at  the  same 
time  ceremonies  will  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  opening  of 
the  Elephant  Butte  Dam,  which  is  just  being  completed  by  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service. 

"I  trust  that  these  notes  that  I  have  made  above  will  meet  vour 
purpose. 

(Signed)        "F.  H.  PETERS." 
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Headed  by  llie  Hon.  Duiicun  Marslmll,  Minister  i>f  Agriculture  for  the 
pruviiK-e  of  Allierlii,  aud  president  of  llie  Western  Ouuudti  Irrigation  Asijot-ia- 
tioii,  and  including  F.  H.  Peters,  Dominion  Commissioner  of  Irrigation,  Cal- 
gary, a  delegation  from  the  Western  Canadu  Irrigation  Associaticin  attended  the 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Oregon  Irrigation  Congress  at  Portland,  January 
7  th  to  9th. 

Delegates  i-epre?enting  wafer  nsers  from  all  over  the  state  were  present. 
Oregon  was  the  fir?t  state  in  the  l^iion  to  ever  ask  direct  appropriation  for  an 
irrigation  system  and  vote<l  $4oO,0(IO  to  eonstrnct  the  Tumalo  project,  whidi, 
it  was  reported  at  the  Congress,  had  heeu  ('(miijleled  lo  the  satisfaction  of  the 
engineeiV  and  interested  farmers.  All  parts  of  the  stale  clamoured  for  water 
on  their  land  at  this  meeting,  but  after  considerable  discussion,  it  was  decided 
that  unlfcig  all  sank  their  local  needs  for  the  good  of  the  state  in  general  and 
tht  great&Ht  possible  number,  no  further  help  from  the  Legislature  could  be  ex- 
pected in  this  regard.  Accordingly,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  recommending 
to  the  state  legislature  a  tax  levy  i\f  one-half  mill,  the  proceeds  of  which, 
amounting  to  $425,000,  would  be  invested  in  some  one  irrigation  project  in  the 
stale,  the  investment  to  be  made  on  the  understanding  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  wonld  meet  this  appropriation  with  a  like  sum.  Hope 
was  expressed  by  the  meeting  that  if  this  plan  were  carried  through  it  might 
fun  on  for  year  after  year  until  the  greater  part  of  tlie  state  of  Oregon,  for  which 
water  is  so  necessary,  would  eventually  be  supplied  with  irrigation. 
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Wlieii  this  resolution  came  Jjefore  Ihe  local  LeKisliitiirf,  however,  on  Febni- 
nry  5lh,  tlie  total  niiiiiiicr  (if  voles  in  favour  of  the  bill  was  13;  tho  full  47  re- 
nmiiiinj!  votes  were  re^iislered  against  il,  and  when  the  mailer  Inter  went  Iwfurc 
the  Fetlcral  (Joveniuienl  ut  WashinKloii  fur  the  consideration  of  an  appro|n'inlion 
of  a  like  sum  for  the  same  purpose,  the  Federal  Government  declined  to  approve 
it  ou  the  grounds  that  as  Oregon  was  not  sufficiently  interested  to  do  so  ihey 
should  not  be  called  upon. 

Tlie  following  news  lele;j:ram  was  sent  out  to  the  "Western  Canadian  Press 
on  the  evening  of  the  plo.=e  of  the  first  day's  session: — 

"Clamouring  for  state  and  federal  aid  got  woier  on  their  land,  three 
hundred  fifty  farmers  repre-^nling  every  county  Oregon  came  togellier 
today  in  Fifth  Annual  Meetinii  Oregon  Irrigation  Congress  under 
auspices  Portland  Commercial  dub.  All  ctnmlies  are  sinking  their 
local  needs  in  uniform  demand  for  aid  to  benefit  greatest  possible  major- 
ity. Oregon  is  first  state  in  I'nion  make  direct  appropriation  for  irriga- 
tion systems,  with  result  sixteen  other  western  states  pressing  their 
legislature  uTider  this  precedent.  Canadian  delegation  representing 
Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association,  with  whom  came  Hon.  Duncan 
Marshall,  Jlinister  Agriculture,  Alberta,  warmly  welcomed,  given  promi- 
nent places  today's,  tomorrow's  programme.  At  banquet  tendered  Ir- 
rigationists  hy  business  men  this  city  tonight,  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall, 
chief  s|)eflker  to  supercrowded  room,  spoke  hour  half  on  'Development 
Agriculture,  Agricultural  Kducation  .Alberta.'  He  will  again  address 
Congress  by  siiecial  request  before  leaving  tomorrow.  F.  H.  Peter?. 
Commissioner  Irrigation  Department  Interior,  Calgary,  will  also  address 
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oil  'Canadian  Irrio:ation  Law/  €ongre.«?s  marked  by  greate:?t  attendance 
from  men  on  land,  c-o-oi)eration,  commercial,  indnstrial,  business  inter- 
ests, Avith  general  realization  tliat  greatest  i)ro8perify  can  only  be  achieved 
through  assistance  rendered  farmer  and  irrigati()ni>t.  (lovernor  state, 
Editor  ^Portland  Oregonian,'  President  State  Agricultural  College,  other 
prominent  professional  business  men  taking  active  energetic  i)art  in 
movement." 

Hon.  Duncan  Marshall  made  two  stirring  speeches  l>efore  the  deleujation 
on  ''Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Education  in  Alberta,"  while  Mr.  F.  II.  Peters 
spoke  briefly  along  general  irrigafion  lines.  The  Congress  took  a  standing  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Canadian  delegates  for  their  attendance  and  promised  that  a 
delegation  from  the  Oregon  Irrigation  Congress  would  attend  the  1915  Conven- 
tion in  Western  Canada  to  be  held  this  fall  at  Bassano. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  CXJNVENTION  CYPRESS    HILLS   WATER   USERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

The  following  article,  from  a  local  ])aper,  is  descriptive  of  the  Third  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users*  Association  iield  at  Maple  Creek, 
March  10th  and  11th.  Your  Secretary  co-operated  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Cypress  Hills  AVater  lasers*  Association  in  drawing  up  a  programme  for  the 
meeting  and  in  assisting  to  secine  desirable  speakers. 

"Back  to  the  I.and— but  don't  forget  the  AA'ater." 

*'Back  to  the  Land — but  don't  forget  the  AVater";  in  words  more  or  less  to 
this  effect,  J.  S.  Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  head  of  that  company's  vast  irrigation  interests  in  southern  Alberta, 
addressed  the  dele.sjates  to  the  meeting  of  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  As- 
sociaticm  gathered  at  Ma[)le  Creek,  Saskatchewan,  for  their  Third  Annual  Con- 
vention recently. 

Although  Alberta  is  usually  lotiked  upon  as  the  centre  of  irrigation  works 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Cana<la,  it  should  be  noted  that  southwestern  Sas- 
katchewan and  the  Cypress  Hills  district  is  an  important  centre  also.  Amongst 
the  first  irrigation  to  be  done  in  the  West  was  the  employment  by  the  ranchers 
in  the  early  days,  for  irrigation  purposes,  of  small  streams  in  these  hills,  princip- 
tilly  for  the  irrigation  of  hay  and  fodder  crops,  until  at  the  present  time  there 
are  some  276  small  irrigation  projects  covering  an  approxima'te  acreage  of 
65,000.  Small  reservoirs  were  constructed  and  the  flood  waters  stored.  This 
WHS  run  over  the  land  and  resulted  in  the  production  of  heavy  croj)?  of  wild 
grass.  This  dircjcted  the  attention  of  settlers  to  the  possibility  of  using  water 
for  rai.«ing  grain,  alfalfa,  roots  and  vegetables,  and  as  ihe  interest  of  irrigators 
increased  through  the  assistance  given  to  them  by  the  Irrigation  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  whose  head  office  is  at  Calgary,  the  Cypress  Hills 
Water  Users'  Association  was  formed  and  affiliated  with  the  Western  Canada 
Irrigation  Association,  which  has  been  in  existence  nearly  a  decade. 
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The  Third  Anininl  Convention  was  attended  by  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  farmers,  many  of  whom  drove  in  to  Maple  Creek  distances  of  thirty 
to  fifty  miles  tojisten  to  the  speakers  and  take  part  in  discussions.  The 
interest  in  this  gathering  was  shown  by  the  farmers,  for  the  early  spring  had 
already  begun  to  break  up  the  roads,  and  while  they  came  by  sleighs  from  the 
hill  district,  when  they  reached  more  level  lands  they  wore  obliged  lo  abandon 
this  mode  of  conveyance  for  wheels  or  horseback. 

On  the  programme  were  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Saskatche- 
wan, representatives  of  the  Irrigation  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta;  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway;  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  and  others.  Hon. 
W.  R.  Motherwell,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  dealt  largely  with  summer  fallow- 
ing, stating  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  that  at  an  irrigation  meeting,  dry  land  or 
non-irrigated  farming  was  also  a  t()i)ic  of  discussion.  He  told  the  water  users 
that  he  intended  to  make  a  trip  over  the  Cypress  Hills  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  extent  of  their  work,  and  further,  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to 
arrange  a  small  financial  grant  to  help  them  through  the  coming  year. 

J.  S.  Dennis  let  his  hearers  know  that  he  believes  in  irrigation.  While 
he  recognized  the  value  of  dry  farming,  he  said  he  was  firm  in  the  conviction 
that  every  acre  of  land  that  can  be  irrigated  should  be  brought  under  the  ditch, 
as  an  acre  of  irrigated  land  will  produce  more  wealth  than  an  acre  of  the  best 
dry  land  on  earth.  He  told  the  irrigationists  that  the  breaking  of  land  in  the 
district  would  not  diminish  the  amount  of  water  in  the  creeks.  '^True,  water 
would  not  reach  the  natural  runways  so  rapidly,  but  this  would  be  better  for 
the  irrigationists  as  it  would  insure  them  a  regular  supply  of  water  and  the 
waste  at  flood  periods  would  be  reduced." 

F.  H.  Peters,  Commissioner  of  Irrigation  for  the  Dominion  Government,  in 
an  interesting  address  illustrated  by  charts,  showed  how  crop  results  could  be 
increased  by  the  application  of  water.  He  said  he  assumed  that  the  dry  land 
farmer  practised  summer  fallowing  to  conserve  the  moisture,  which  was  a  clear 
indication  that  he  realized  the  value  of  moisture.  "Why  not  then,''  he  asks, 
"when  irrigation  was  available,  should  the  farmer  leave  one-third  or  one-half 
of  his  land  vacant  in  summer  fallowing  each  alternate  year  when  by  employing 
irrigation  on  his  land  he  could  make  the  entire  unit  productive  each  year?" 
Referring  to  the  great  tracts  of  irrigated  land  in  southern  Alberta  and  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  Irrigation  Block,  he  expressed  surprise  that  the 
citizens  of  Calgary  had  not  expressed  more  enthusiasm  over  the  possession  of 
such  an  asset.  W^ere  $20,000,000  invested  in  any  other  form  of  investment, 
every  piece  of  literature  issued  by  the  city  of  Calgary  and  Proxdncial  Grovern- 
ment  would  refer  enthusiastically  to  it  and  every  citizen  be  a  walking  advertise- 
ment for  it,  for  it  would  eventually  place  contiguous  to  the  city  on  the  irrigated 
land,  the  most  intensely  settled  farming  district  in  Western  Canada. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  a  special  supper  was  provided  the  delegates  by 
the  lioard  of  Trade,  at  which  Mr.  G.  R.  Marnoch,  President  of  the  I^thbridge 
Board  of  Trade,  outlined  in  an  interesting  address  how  Lethbridge  endeavours 
to  co-operate  with  farmers  in  the  district.  Mr.  Peters  also  responded  to  the 
toast  of  our  guests. 
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After  the  supper  all  adjourned  to  the  local  theatre,  where  Norman  S. 
Rankin.  Secretary  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association,  gave  a  talk 
on  the  Panama  Canal  and  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  illustrat- 
ing hi?  lecture  with  nearly  100  i?lides.  It  is  believed  that  western  farmers  will 
save  six  or  .seven  cents  a  bushel  on  transportation  charges  as  a  result  of  the 
canal.     Both  the  banquet  and  the  lecture  were  given  to  crowded  houses. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

IIon-President-^D.  J.  Wylie,  Robert  Needham.  Wm.  Pkarck,  Hon.-  AVm. 
Motherwell,  R.  G.  Williamson  and  W.  Huckvale. 

President — T.  A.  IIargrave,  Walsh. 

First  Vice-President — Isaac  Stirling,  Nashlyn. 

Second  Vice-President — John  Dixon,  Maple  Creek. 

Executive — L.  E.  Richardson,  David  Kearns,  Geo.  Stewart,  A.  S.  Uns- 
woRTH,  Dan  Drinan,  J.  M.  Spangler,  Clarence  Armstrong, 
Spencer  Pearce,  AV.  A.  Burton. 

Secretary — G.  S.  IIerringer. 

R.  G.  Williamson  was  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  Bassano,  Western  Canada 
Irrigation  Association  Convention 

R.  J.  Burley  was  chosen  as  representative  to  St.  Paul  at  meeting  of  Inter- 
national Waterways  Commission. 

The  next  place  of  meeting  was  left  open. 

A  numljer  of  other  men  prominent  in  irrigation  and  agriculture  spoke  in- 
structively on  various  subjects  coimected  with  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
and  resolutions  dealing  with  the  sending  of  a  delegation  to  the  International 
Waterwavs  Conunission  at  St.  Paul ;  the  construction  of  reservoirs  bv  the  Govern- 
nient;  the  establishment  of  a  demonstration  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Maple 
Creek;  the  sending  of  a  delegation  to  attend  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation 
Association  Convention  at  Bassano  this  summer,  and  others  were  passed. 

Honorary  President  D.  J.  Wylie,  M.L.A.,  was  in  the  Chair,  while  Presi- 
dent Williamson,  Wm.  Pearce,  F.  W.  Green,  Mayor  Redinond  and  others  occu- 
pied seats  on  the  platform. 

international  \vaterways  commission 

Relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  delegate  from  this  Association  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  to  look  into  the  matter  of  the 
division  of  the  waters  of  the  Milk  and  St.  Mary  rivers,  al)out  which  the  execu- 
tive were  written  on  various  occasions  and  on  which  their  vote  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative was  taken  in  April,  the  executive  nominated  William  Pearce  as  the 
Association's  representative.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Pearce  attended  the  preliminary 
meeting  held  at  Winnipeg  on  May  20th  and  the  official  meeting  held  at  St. 
Paul  on  the  24th.  The  following  is  the  report  submitted  to  the  executive  by 
Mr.  Peace  upon  his  return. 
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REPORT  ON  SITTING  OF  INTERNATIONAL  WATERWAYS  COMMISSION 

I  left  here  on  Friday,  the  21?t  May,  reaching  St.  Paul  on  the  night  of  Sun- 
day following,  and  left  St.  Paul  on  Friday,  20th,  reaching  Calgary  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  30th.  I  accompanied  Mr.  Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway,  and  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Walker,  of  the  Legal  Department  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway,  to  St.  Paul.  At  St.  Paul  we  met  the  Counsel  for  the 
Dominion,  Mr.  Mclnnes ;  Mr.  Drake,  Superintendent  of  [rrigation ;  Mr.  Peters, 
Commissioner  of  Irrigation;  Mr.  Burley,  of  the  Irrigation  Branch;  Mr.  John 
Stocks,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  the  province  of  Alberta;  Mr. 
Hunt,  formerly  Deputy  to  the  Attorney-General,  now,  I  understand,  Secretary 
to  the  Executive  Council  of  Alberta;  and  Mr.  Mantle,  Deputy  Minii^ter  of  Agri- 
culture for  Saskatchewan. 

The  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  opened  at  10.30  on  Monday  morning 
in  the  Federal  Building  at  St.  Paul,  and  it  was  suggested  by  the  Chairman  that  as 
the  Commission  had  some  other  business  on  hand  which  required  attention,  the 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  should  meet  togethei*  and  perhaps  they  could 
come  to  an  understanding  on  many  points  of  the  controversy.  The  engineei's  had 
been  trying  to  get  together  and  eventually  succeeded  fairly  well  in  many  of  the 
matters  of  the  measurement  of  w'ater  made  by  the  officers  of  the  two  countries. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Newell,  formerly  chief  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  and  Mr.  Morris  Bien,  who  is  now  T-egal  Adviser  to  the  said  Service,  a 
couple  of  gentlemen  of  the  said  Service  whose  names  I  cannot  at  present  call  to 
mind,  connected  wuth  the  Reclamation  Department  in  Montana,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  the  stream  measuremeiUs  and  the  recording  of  old  water  rights,  a 
Mr.  Wyvel,  who  was  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State,  and  Mr.  Sands,  who 
represented  the  Water  Users  of  the  State  of  Montana,  were  present.  There 
were  some  other  parties  also  -vvho  were  looking  after  various  interests,  but  beyond 
those  mentioned  none  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  investigation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries,  held  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  no  progress  was  made.  The  action 
of  those  representing  the  Reclamation  Service  in  the  United  States  would  in- 
dicate that  they  thought  it  was  in  their  interest  to  let  things  drift.  It  was 
thought  probable  that  the  object  in  view  was: — As  the  Reclamation  Service  in  the 
United  States  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Governyient,  the  Government  could 
afford  to  take  the  risk  of  all  uncertainty  of  the  division  of  the  water  under  the 
circumstances,  whereas  private  capital  would,  of  course,  neces-arily  be 
deterred  from  taking  such  risks,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the  course  of  the  Re- 
clamation Service  all  through.  Its  contention  was  that  the  Conmiission  was  re- 
stricted in  the  scope  of  its  enquiry,  that  it  was  not  its  province  to  lay  dtnvn  how 
the  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Milk  and  St.  Mary  rivers  was  to  be  made  between 
the  two  countries,  but  restricted  to  the  measurement  of  the  water  that  might  be 
required  by  use  from  time  to  time  by  the  various  water  users  of  said  counirie>. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  before  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the  waters  was 
finally  adopted  by  the  Commission,  one  or  other  parties  had  succeeded  in  absorl>- 
ing  a  large  amount  of  such  water,  it  might  then  be  considered,  and  possibly 
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suceej^sfully  contended,  as  having  a  vested  interest  to  the  amount  of  its  use,  even 
though  tliat  amount  was  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  of  the  w-aters  of  the 
(wo  countries. 

Another  point  in  the  contention  of  the  United  States  w^as,  that  the  division 
of  the  waters  was  to  he  confined  wholly  to  the  waters  w-hich  crossed  the  inter- 
national boundary.  That  all  of  those  streams — of  which  there  is  a  large  number, 
and  whose  total  amount  in  volume  is  very  considerable — which  rose  in  Montana 
and  emptied  into  the  ililk  river  after  the  said  river  had  flowed  out  of  Alberta, 
wore  not  lo  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  Canadian  contention  was,  that  the 
language  of  the  Treaty  referring  to  the  waters  of  the  river  means  all  the  waters 
in  the  watershed  of  the  stream  regardless  whether  these  watei*s  rise  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States  or  flow  across  the  boundary.  The  contention  of  the  United 
Stales  was  ably  combatted  at  the  meeting  of  the  representatives,  by  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  Dominion  Government  and  of  the  Ciinadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, who  were  assisted  by  others,  particularly  by  Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Newell, 
speaking  on  the  lines  of  the  contention  made  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  stated 
that  it  w^as  impossible  to  make  a  division  of  the  waters,  as  it  was  a  matter  that 
would  vary  from  day  to  day  owing  to  climatic  and  topographical  conditions. 
Mr.  Newell  stated  they  had  made  a  study  of  the  proposition,  thinking  possibly 
a  l)asis  of  division  could  be  worked  out,  but  they  (concluded  it  was  impossible. 

The  hearing  opened  on  Tuesday  and  was  continued  two  sessions  a  day  of 
two  or  two  and  a  half  hours  each  until  the  adjournment  on  Friday  evening, 
when  it  was  practically  concluded,  nothing  left  then  except  to  put  in  certain  re- 
ports and  other  exhibits  by  both  parties. 

The  general  witnesses  for  Canada  were  Mr.  Rurley,  Mr.  Peters  and  Mr. 
Drake,  each  of  whom  gave  evidence  at  very  considerable  length,  that  of  Mr. 
Burley  being  most  imi)ortant  and  lengthy.  Mr.  Dennis  gave  valuable  evidence 
(m  points  at  issue.  Mr.  Hunt,  representing  the  Alberta  Government,  and  myself, 
representing  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association,  also  gave  short  evidence. 
My  evidence  was  to  prove  to  some  extent  the  area  that  could  possibly  be  irrigated 
from  the  waters,  of  the  St.  Mary,  that  is  assuming  we  had  sufficient  of  them, 
and  also  the  quality  of  such  land,  and  the  fact  that  under  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  no  private  capital  could  be  successfully  obtained  to  prosecute  any  such 
enterprise,  and  therefore  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  water  users  of  Alberta  to 
have  the  division  of  the  water  definitely  fixed,  and  the  same  principle  applied  to 
the  Cypress  Hills  water  users  also.  Mr.  Hunt  gave  evidence  along  similar  lines. 
Of  course,  he  was  able  to  state  what  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature w^as,  giving  power  to  form  irrigation  districts  and  borrow  money  on  a  bond 
issue  and  tax  the  parties'  benefiting  for  the  interest  and  indemnification  for  said 
bonds.  Mr.  Mantle  also  gave  evidence  on  the  same  lines  as  did  Mr.  Hunt  and 
myself,  so  far  as  the  water  users  w^ithin  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  were 
concerned. 

As  part  of  the  Canadian  case,  a  tentative  scheme  of  division  illustrated  by 
graphs  was  submitted  to  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  how 
an  equal  apportionment  could  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty,  and  so  as  to  "afford  a  more  beneficial  use  to  each.'' 
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Of  course  the  matter  of  having  a  considerable  representation  from  Canada 
there,  probably,  and  I  think  certainly,  strengthened  to  some  extent  the  Canad- 
ian contention.  In  other  words,  it  demonstrated  to  the  Commission  that  it  was 
a'matter  in  which  a  very  considerable  interest  was  being  taken. 

Mr.  Newell  presented  the  case  very  strongly  on  behalf  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  and  Mr.  l^ien  made  an  argument  also  from  the  legal  standpoint.  The 
case  as  presented  by  Mr.  Wyvell  and  by  Mr.  Sands  did  not  impress  one  as 
favourably;  at  least  the  Canadians  felt  that  a  much  stronger  presentation  was 
made  by  Mr.  Maclnnes. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  the  result  will  be,  but  in  any 
event  I  think  Canada  can  feel  that  she  has  done  about  all  that  reasonably  could 
be  done  to  make  a  favourable  presentation  of  her  case,  and  also  that  her  case  was 
a  most  equitable  one. 

A  period  of  sixty  days  was  fixed  by  the  Commission  for  the  filing  of  written 
arguments  by  any  party  interested,  so  that  no  de<*ision  may  be  looked  for  before 
then,  and  possibly  not  for  some  time  longer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         WM.  PEARCP:. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  ENGINEERING  CONGRESS 

At  the  International  Engineering  Congress,  held  in  San  Francisco  Septem- 
ber 20th  to  25th,  the  following  men,  well  known  to  Canadian  Irrigationists, 
spoke : 

IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation  Enterprise  in  the  United  States. — C.  E.  Grunsky,  Dr.  Ing,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Economic  Advisability  of  Irrigation. — F.  H.  Newell,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  Mech. 
Engrs.,  Prof.  Civil  Engrs.,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Distribution  Systems,  Methods  and  Appliances  in  Irrigation. — J.  S.  Dennis, 
Asst.  to  the  President,  C.P.R.,  H.  B.  Muckleston,  Mem.  Can.  Soc.  C.E.,  and  R. 
S.  Stockton,  Mem.  Can.  Soc.  C.E.,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

The  Distribution  of  Water  in  Irrigation  in  Australia. — Elwood  Mead,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  late  Chairman  State  Rivers  and  Water  Supply, 
Comm.  of  Victoria,  Australia,  Berkeley,  California. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Muckleston,  who  attended  the  Congress  as  your  representative,  has 
at  your  Secretary's  request,  furnished  the  following  report: 

*'A  great  International  lixposition  to  celebrate  some  historical  event  is 
usually  made  the  occasion  for  all  sorts  of  conventions  and  congresses,  and  the 
P.P.I. E.  has  not  been  an  exception. 

*'0f  the  liundreds  of  conventions  which  have  been  held  in  San  Francisco 
since  the  fair  opened,  none  has  been  more  important  than  the  International 
Engineering  Congress,  which  finished  its  labours  on  the  25th  of  September. 
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"This  Congress  is  the  third  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  America,  the  others 
being  in  Chicago  in  1893  and  St.  Louis  in  1904. 

"It  is  mte  to  say  that  no  previous  Congress  has  been  more  successful  in 
carrying  out  (he  work  for  which  it  was  organized.  Of  course,  the  European  war 
robbed  the  Congress  of  much  of  its  international  character,  but  a  good  number 
of  delegates  from  foreign  states  were  in  attendance  and  the  papers  were  from  all 
countries. 

"Following  the  formal  opening  ceremonies,  and  a  general  session  dealing 
with  Panama  Canal  subjects,  the  Congress  split  into  sections,  each  discussing  a 
certain  assigned  subject. 

"Owing  to  the  great  mass  of  matter  to  be  handled,  most  of  the  papers  were 
presented  in  abstract,  or  in  certain  cases  by  title  only,  i^iscussion  was  invited, 
but  as  a  rule  there  was  little  verbal  discussion,  as  those  who  wished  to  discuss  any 
paper  usually  put  their  remarks  in  writing. 

"The  section  dealing  wath  waterw^ays  arid  irrigation  was  probably  the  best 
attended  of  any,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  This 
section  held  eight  sessions,  of  which  four  were  devoted  to  irrigation,  at  which 
sixteen  papers  were  presented.  Most  of  the  papers  were  read  in  abstract,  but  a 
few  were  considered  of  sufficiently  wide  interest  to  be  read  in  full.  One  of  these 
was  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Dennis,  H.  B.  Muckleston  and  R.  S.  Stockton  on  Dis- 
tribution System  Methods  and  Appliances  in  Irrigation.  This  paper  called  out 
a  pretty  lively  discussion." 

Reporting  the  Congress,  Engineering  News  says : 

"It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  engineering  a  better 
symposium  of  irrigation  work  than  these  papers  furnish.  The  number  of  lead- 
ing irrigation  engineers  present  at  the  Congress  made  the  discussions  active  and 
profitable.  Several  of  the  papers  described  foreign  practice  in  irrigation,  in 
Italy,  Spain  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  uniform  re- 
port from  all  these  countries  was  that  the  investments  in  large  works  for  the 
.storage  and  distribution  of  water  had  almost  invariably  proved  unprofitable. 
The  experience  in  these  countries  and  in  the  successful  irrigation  w^ork  in  Can- 
ada and  Australia  showed  that  the  irrigation  farmer  must  Ije  given  financial  aid 
to  prepare  his  land  for  irrigation  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  rapidly  colonize 
irrigation  projects  wnth  permanent  settlers." 

Of  the  other  sections,  that  on  M'aterial  of  Engineering  Construction,  while 
not  very  well  attended  as  a  rule,  sometimes  brought  out  a  good  crowd,  and  a 
lively  discussion  for  some  particular  paper.  A  very  interesting  paper  for  the 
irrigation  engineer,  especially  in  "Western  America,  was  on  the  probable  and  pre- 
sumptive life  of  concrete  structures.  This  paper  drew  out  a  keen  discussion, 
principally  on  the  effects  of  alkali  water  on  concrete  and  the  cure  or  prevention 
of  their  effects. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  features,  the  Congress  had  its  social  .side.  A 
reception  in  the  Palace  Hotel  on  the  opening  night,  and  a  banquet  on  the  24th, 
were  the  principal  formal  events,  but  in  addition  there  w^ere  many  informal  enter- 
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tainnient  for  the  ladies  who  a<Tonipanied  the  delegates.    There  were  also  a 
iiumher  of  excursions  to  points  of  technical  interest  in  and  around  the  city. 

21st  January,  1915. 
His  Worship  Mavor  Costello, 

Citv  Hall, 
Calgary. 
Dear  Sir, — 

Re  Retail  Butchers'  Petition. 

1  am  instructed  hy  the  President  of  this  Association  (The  Honourable 
Duncan  Marshall)  to  energetically  protest  to  the  C'liy  Council  against  any  in- 
crease of  the  present  charge  of  »$1.00  levied  upon  farmers  retailing  meat  in  the 
Citv  Market. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  the  City  Council  would  wish  to  lay  a  burden  on  the 
farmer,  who  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  markets  of  the  city,  particularly 
when  it  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day  that  the  successful  expansion  of 
this  city  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  development  of  the  farming  coin- 
munitv  in  its  immediate  environment. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)         NORMAN  S.  RANKIN,  Secretary. 

January  22nd,  1915. 
Norman  S.  Rankin,  Esq. 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 

City. 
Dear  Sir, — 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  January  21st,  re- 
lating to  the  raising  of  the  fee  charged  butchers,  from  $1.00  to  $50.00.  As 
this  communication  is  one  which  relates  to  the  liCgislative  Committee  of  the  City 
Council,  I  am  forwarding  it  to  them  for  their  consideration. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)         M.  C.  COSTELI/),  Mayor. 

January  21st,  1915. 
Dear  Madam, — 

Relative  to  my  telephone  conversation  with  you  yesterday,  I  take  pleasure 
in  attaching  herewith  copy  of  letter  which  I  have  this  dav  forwarded  to  Mayor 
Costello  in  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  the  local  butchers  for  an  increase  to 
$50.00  of  the  present  annual  license  made  through  the  Public  Market. 

If  this  Association  can  co-operate  with  you  any  further  in  this  matter, 
please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

NORMAN  S.  RANKIN,  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Albert  Fryling, 

1713,  25th  Street  West, 

Calgary,  Alberta. 

Calgarv  Consumers^  League 
1713  Twenty-fifth  Street  West,  Calgary, 
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January  27th,  1915. 
Mr.  Norman  Rankin,  Sec.  W.C.I. A.,  Calgary. 

Dear  Sir, — 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  duly  received. 

We  are  very  glad  of  your  support  at  this  time,  and  shall  remember  your 
kindly  attitude  if  we  need  your  assistance  in  the  future. 

Yours  sincerely 

M.  FRYLING, 
(Signed)         p.p.  M.  E.  B., 

President,  Consumers'  League. 

January  21st,  1915. 
Dear  Sir, — 

The  attached  letter  sent  to  Mayor  Costello  to-day  in  protest  against  the 
retail  butchers'  petition  for  an  increase  in  the  market  license  from  $1.00  to  $50.00 
for  retailing  meat,  may  be  of  interest  to  you  and  your  readers. 

You  will  note  that  this  Association  takes  up  the  farmers'  side  of  it  only  and 
makes  no  mention  of  the  increased  cost  to  the  consumer  that  would  result  if  such 
a  petition  goes  through. 

Yours  very  truly, 

NORMAN  S.  R.4NKIN,  Secretary. 
W.  M.  Davidson,  Esq., 

Editor,  The  Morning  Albertan, 

Calgary. 

January  30th,  1915. 
Dear  Sir, — 

The  Consumers'  League  and  public  having  been  successful  in  defeating  the 
butchers'  demand  that  the  farmer  be  excluded  from  the  open  market  by  increas- 
ing the  license  fee  from  $1.00  to  $50.00,  in  which  result  this  Association  took 
some  small  part,  I  am  this  morning  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  President  Fryling, 
one  paragraph  of  which  says,  "We  are  very  glad  of  your  support  at  this  time,  and 
shall  remember  your  kindly  attitude  if  we  need  your  assistance  in  theiuture." 

I  supplied  you  with  clippings  regarding  this  matter  before  it  was  settled,  and 
with  a  further  clipping  giving  the  result. 

Yours  very  truly, 

NORMAN  S.  RANKIN,  Secretary. 


To  the  Executive. 


NEW   BUSINESS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  held  in  the  Palliser  Hotel,  on  October  7th, 
the  matter  of  the  issue  of  the  annual  report  in  separate  papers  to  be  sent  out 
periodically  to  the  farmers  in  place  of  the  present  form  of  report  was  discussed, 
Mr.  Peters  having  written  the  Secretary  about  this  matter  on  December  22nd, 
1913.  It  was  reported  by  the  Secretary  that  2,500  of  these  reports  had  been  pub- 
lished last  year,  and  that  there  had  been  a  call  for  500  additional.  Superin- 
tendent Drake  said  this  publication  cost  $1,400,  and  pointed  out  that  it  had  been 
elaborated  upon  each  year,  printed  pn  very  fine  quality  of  paper,  highly  illus- 
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trated,  and  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  vary  the  form 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  no  less  than  4,000 
names  on  the  mailing  list  now,  and  after  considerable  discussion  it  was  moved 
by  \Vm.  Young  and  seconded  by  A.  Chamberhiin,  that  in  view  of  the  present 
financial  situation  the  report  be  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  form  and  that  the 
matter  be  again  discussed  next  year. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Walter  Huckvale  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Peters,  that  in 
order  to  fall  in  as  much  as  possible  with  Mr.  Peters^  suggestion  and  to  get  these 
individual  reports  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  the 
Secretary  be  requested  to  secure  publication  of  the  various  fjapers  in  the  weekly 
and  daily  press.     CARRIED. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  correspondence  and  the  clipping  books,  the 
matter  was  duly  put  into  effect. 

October  23,  1914. 
Dear  Mr.  Drake, — 

I  am  sending  you  by  express  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Westeru 
Canada  Irrigation  Association,  held  at  Penticton,  which  has  been  edited  and  is 
absolutely  ready  as  it  stands  for  the  printers.  In  fact,  the  copy  might  be  called 
a  "dummy.''  It  consists  of  294  pages  typewritten  matter,  which,  of  course, 
includes  the  pages  extracted  from  the  Tentative  Programme. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  our  conversation  at  the  luncheon  held  in  the 
Palliser  on  October  6th,  the  papers  which  were  specially  desired  to  be  printed 
separately  were  those  of  Dr.  Rutherford  and  Don  II.  Bark,  both  of  which, 
however,  I  can  have  widely  circulated  in  the  weekly  press.  I  already  have 
McMullen's  "Live  Stock  on  an  Irrigated  Farm"  running,  and  hope  as  it  goes  on 
to  put  the  majority  of  them  out  in  this  way.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
run  3,000  copies  this  year,  and  that  this  may  reach  your  printers  at  a  time  when 
they  can  devote  early  attention  to  it,  so  that  we  may  get  it  in  the  hands  of  our 
delegates  (1,500)  before  the  New  Year. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  telegram  sent  me  from  the 
Dry  Farming  Congress,  which  we  gave  wide  circulation  to  here.  Your  wire  was 
the  first  news  that  hnd  been  received  in  the  West  of  the  winning  of  the  Sweep- 
stakes by  Canada.  For  your  information  I  w^ish  to  advise  that  the  1915  Bassano 
Convention  will  be  held  some  time  between  November  15th  and  December  15th. 

I  enclose  in  the  parcel  also  53  photographs  for  illustrating  the  report,  and 
will  be  obliged  if  you  will  choose  those  which  you  think  best  adapted  to  the  report. 
You  will  note  that  Professor  Adams  has  sent  nine  special  photographs  to  illustrate 
his  lantern  talk,  which  are  mounted  on  special  yellow  pnper. 

Yours  very  truly, 

NORMAN  S.  RANKIN,  Secretary. 
E.  F.  Drake,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Irrigation, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Canada, 
Irrigation  Branch. 

Ottawa,  January  15,  1915. 
Dear  Sir, — 

I  have  forwarded  to  you,  separately,  1,300  copies  of  the  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Don  H.  Bark  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Canada 
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Irrigation  Association,  at  Penticton,  B.C.,  in  August  last,  and  am  enclosing  one 
copy  herewith.  They  will  be  followed  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Porter^s  address  on  'The 
Practical  Operation  of  Irrigation  Works." 

I  have  retained  200  copies  of  the  pamphlet  for  other  distribution,  either 
directly  from  this  olfice  or  through  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Irrigation, 
at  Calgary.  I  trust  that  you  will  find  the  supply  sent  you  sufficient  for  your 
purpose. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  E.  F.  DRAKK,  Superintendent  of  Irrigation. 

Kornian  Rankin,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 

P.O.  Box  1317,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Canada, 

Irrigation  Branch. 

Ottawa,  January  19,  1915. 
Dear  Sir, — 

I  have  forwarded  to  you,  separately,  1,300  copies  of  the  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  J.  (1.  Rutherford  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western 
Canada  Irrigation  Association,  at  Penticton,  B.C.,  in  August  last,  and  am  en- 
closing one  copy  herewith. 

I  have  retained  200  copies  of  the  pamphlet  for  other  distribution,  either 
directly  from  this  office  or  through  the  office  of  the  Connuission  of  Irrigation,  at 
Calgary.  I  trust  that  you  will  find  the  supply  sent  you  sufficient  for  your  pur 
po.se. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)         E.  F.  DRAKE,  Superintendent  of  Irngation, 

Norman  Rankin,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 

P.O.  Box  1317,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


January  19th,  1915. 
Dear  Sir, — 

I  am  obliged  for  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  and  for  the  1,300  coi)ies  of 
Don  H.  Bark's  address  which  vou  have  published  so  neatlv. 

These  are  going  out  at  once  to  1,300  farmers  in  the  irrigation  districts 
other  than  delegates  of  the  Association,  who  will  receive  this  pamphlet  as  part 
of  the  Annual  Report.     When  may  I  expect  the  Report,  by  the  way? 

*I.et  me  express  the  Association's  thanks  for  your  good  offices  in  this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

NORMAN  S.  RANKIN,  Secretary. 
E.  F.  Drake,  Esq. 

Superintendent  of  Irrigation, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Ottawa,  Ontario. 
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January  25th,  1915. 
Dear  Sir, — 

I  hand  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Irrigation  Branch,  at  Ottawa,  containing  a  speech  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Ruther- 
ford, made  before  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Ir- 
rigation Association  at  Penticton.  This  address  is  being  sent  to  2,500  farmers 
in  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  province. 

This  Association  is  following  up  this  plan  by  similar  action  in  connection 
with  a  speech  by  Mr.  Don  II.  Bark,  of  Boise,  Idaho,  on  "The  Actual  Problem 
that  Confronts  the  Irrigator,"  and  that  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Porter  on  "The  Practical 
Operation  of  Irrigation  Works,"  and  will  from  time  to  time  repeat  it,  and  in 
some  small  measure  encourage  the  irrigator  to  greater  success. 

Yours  very  trmy, 

NORMAN  S.  RANKIN,  Secretary,. 
Editor,  The  Herald,  Calgary, 
li^ditor,  The  News-Telegram,  Calgary. 
Editor,  The  Albertan,  Calgary. 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT   WESTERN  CANADA   IRRIGATION 

ASSOCIATION,  1914-1915 

August  7th,  1914,  to  November,  1915 

RECEIPTS 

1914 — Balance  carried  forward  as  per  bank  account $1,075.84 

1915 — Dominion  Government  Grant  500.00 

Alberta  Government  Grant 500.00 

Private  Grants: 

Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford $500.00 

Canadian  Development  Co.  (C.  W.  Peterson)  50.00 

George  Lane  25.00 

Dominion  Farming  Co.  (i^.  VV.  Crandaii)  ....  10.00 

585.00 

EXPKNDITURES 

1914 — Expenses,  Transportation,  hotels,  etc.,  speakers 

Penticton  from  U.S.  points  $256.45 

Stenographic  Report  and  Expenses  of  all  steno- 
graphic work 245.00 

Grant  to  Secretary 200.00 

Transportation  and  Expenses  Members  of  Execu- 
tive attending  International  Irrigation  Con- 
gress at  Calgary 66.00 

Secretary's  Salary  for  5  months 208.30 

1915 — Printing  Letterheads,  Official  Calls,  Badges, 
Photos,  Cuts,  Folders,  Postcards,  Station 
Hangers,  Convention  Hall  Decorations,  etc 543.60 

Expense   Delegates    (3)    to   Oregon   Irrigation 

Congress,  Portland 14.66 

Secretary's  Salary  for  10  months 416.60 

Balance  in  bank 710.23 

$2,660.84     $2,660.84 

Certified  correct, 

NORMAN  S.  RANKIN,  Permanent  Secretary, 
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NOTE. — No  grant  was  received  this  year  from  British  Columbia,  who  have 
been  very  generous  in  the  past.  The  Secretary  therefore  solicited  the  private 
grants  above  stated.  $250.00  of  the  balance  alone  Avill  go  to  the  prize  list  of  the 
Soil  Products  Exposition. 

GOVERNMENT   GRANTS 

The  Association  is  indebted  to  the  Dominion  Government  for  a  renewal 
of  their  grant  of  $500  and  to  the  Alberta  Government  for  the  same  amount. 
British  Columbia  made  no  grant  this  year.  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  upon  re- 
quest of  your  Secretary,  came  forward  with  $500.  Towards  the  piize  list  for  the 
Exposition  of  Soil  Products,  donations  were  made  by  The  Canadian  Develop- 
ment Co.,  $50;  George  Lane,  $25;  and  The  Dominion  Farming  Co.,  $10. 

The  Exposition  of  Soil  Product?,  while  being  laid  out  on  the  most  economi- 
cal basis,  will  consume  not  less  than  $500,  the  prize  list  alone  being  $250.  Full 
details  of  all  ex])enditures  in  conne^'tion  with  this  exposition  will  come  before  the 
delegates  in  a  subsequent  report. 

Below  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  Penticton  Convention,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  include  working  expenses  for  the  period  between  conventions, 
delegations,  office  operation,  stamps,  executive  meetings,  etc. 
Transportation,  expenses  of  4  speakers,  including  Secretarv  and 

assistant ' $322.95 

Stenographer's  report,  including  hotel  and  expenses 220.00 

Grant  expended  by  Local  Board  of  Control 500.00 

Printing,  Badges,  Cuts,  Photographs,  Engraving,  etc.,  incurred  at 

Calgary 269.75 

Expenses  of  two  meetings  of  Programme  Committee  (4  members) 
atSicamous 105.70 

Total $1,418.40 

The  cost  of  the  Kelowna  Convention  in  1912  was  $1,615.95,  and  of  the 
Lethbridge  Convention  the  following  year  $1,514.64.  Of  necessity,  the  cost  of 
the  Bassano  Convention  will  be  reduced  by  some  $500. 

During  the  year  w^e  lost  from  our  Executive  tw-o  memljers  who  joined  the 
Overseas  Forces — Captain  J.  C.  Dufresne,  of  Penticton,  went  into  camp  early  in 
the  year,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  of  Kamloops,  joined  the  Coast  Artillery 
in  Jiily :  These  gentlemen  were  replaced,  the  former  by  Mr.  F.  Maurice  Smith, 
of  Penticton;  the  latter  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute of  Kamloops.  The  Association  will  follow  with  interest  the  work  of 
these  two  men  in  the  field,  and  unite  in  good  wishes  for  their  safe  return  after 
the  war  is  concluded. 

Mr.  Rankin  :  If  any  person  desires  any  further  information  on  this  report 
I  will  be  glad  to  submit  to  them  my  report  on  any  subject. 

Chairman  :  We  have  with  us  to-day  the  President  of  the  South  Alberta 
Patriotic  Fund,  and  I  believe  be  desires  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  that 
fund. 
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Mr.  T.  M.  Tweedie,  M.L.A.,  addressed  the  Convention  on  the  aims  and 
cbjects  of  the  South  Alberta  Patriotic  Fund,  and  set  out  very  clearly  the  good 
work  being  done  by  that  fund. 

Chairman  :  Now  w^e  are  going  to  have  a  few  words  from  the  different  prov- 
inces represented  in  this  Convention,  beginning  with  the  province  of  British 
Columbia,  we  shall  have  a  few  words  from  the  Honourable  Senator  Bostock. 

Senator  Bostock:  Your  Honour,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
When  I  started  out  to  come  to  this  Convention  I  came  with  the  idea  that  I  would 
come  as  a  worker.  One  who  has  been  irrigating  for  some  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
years,  but  when  T  got  here  I  was  told  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ross  was  unable 
to  attend  and  I  was  asked  to  say  a  few  words  in  his  stead. 

I  want  to  say  first  that  Mr.  Ross  regrets  very  much  not  being  able  to  attend 
this  Conventi(m.  He  takes  a  great  interest  in  this  province  as  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  also  as  member  for  the  constituency  of  Fernie,  which  is  the 
constituency  adjoining  Alberta,  and  he  is  perhaps  more  in  touch  with  the  ir- 
rigation question  in  this  province  than  others  of  us.  A  great  deal  of  the  land  in 
our  province  is  of  no  value  unless  you  irrigate  it.  It  has  been  said  that  British 
Columbia  is  covered  with  seas  of  mountains,  but  I  think  people  realize  that  be- 
tween those  seas  is  land  very  vahiable,  and  especially  where  you  can  put  water 
on  it  you  can  raise  crops  and  get  very  fine  returns  from  it.  Those  who  have 
been  interested  in  irrigation  for  a  great  many  years  realize  that  there  is  always 
something  to  learn,  and  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  people  who  have  studied  irrigation 
to  come  to  this  Convention  to  exchange  ideas  and  get  fresh  ideas  from  those 
who  have  been  carrying  out  irrigation  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  part  of  British  Columbia  Ihat  I  came  from  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  near  Kamloops,  and  is,  I  suppose,  the  part  that  has 
been  irrigated  land  for  farm  purposes  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Dominion  of 'Canada.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  water  in  that  part 
of  the  province.  The  only  question  is  the  storage  of  water  in  the  season  it  is 
not  required  to  be  put  on  the  land,  and  carrying  off  that  water  for  utilizing  it 
when  crops  most  need  it.  These  are  most  difficult  to  deal  with  becaase  in 
British  Columbia  we  started  to  record  water  for  the  same  purpose,  as  we  thought, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  mining.  The  original  records  of  water  for  irrigation  were 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  sluicing  the  ground  and  getting  the  gold  from  the 
ground,  and  consequently  we  got  into  a  system  of  measuring  our  water  by 
what  is  known  as  miner's  inches,  and  most  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia 
think  of  water  in  miner's  inches,  but  when  you  come  down  to  deal  with  the 
measuring  of  water  for  farming  purposes  you  deal  wdth  it  in  the  number  of  feet 
of  water  you  can  put  on  an  acre  of  land  and,  therefore,  a  number  of  us  who  have 
been  irrigating  for  a  number  of  years  have  had  to  change  our  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

When  I  first  bought  my  place  in  British  Columbia,  I  was  very  much  taken 
with  the  soil  and  the  climate,  and  with  the  fact  that  it  was  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  but  I  found  that  as  far  as  irrigation  was  con- 
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cerned  there  was  a  great  deal  to  l)e  learned  aiul  that  irrigation  was  not  nearly  as 
easy  a  subject  as  I  thought  when  I  first  started.  When  I  bought  the  place 
there  was  a  large  number  of  ditches  on  it.  and  it  seemed  a  very  easy  thing  to 
put  water  on  the  land  and  then  to  sit  down  and  watch  the  crops  growing,  but 
the  first  thing  1  found  out  afterwards  was  that  although  there  were  lots  of  water 
to  put  on  the  land,  to  grow  successful  crops  you  have  to  start  in  to  cultivate  it 
and  the  less  water  you  use  on  the  land,  the  bigger  the  crops  and  better,  and 
the  more  cultivation  you  do,  the  better  it  will  be  in  every  way,  and  I  found  it 
was  not  a  lazy  man's  work.  The  great  beauty  of  being  able  to  irrigate  land  is 
that  you  are  certain  of  a  crop  every  year.  If  you  have  the  sunshine  and  can  get 
the  water,  you  are  in  a  position  of  being  certain  of  your  return  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  dry  farming  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  I  think  the  methods  of  dry  farming  are  very  good,  and  as  education 
in  agriculture  proceeds,  a  great  number  of  the  methods  of  dry  farming  can  be 
applied  by  the  man  w'ho  is  irrigating,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  w^ould  prefer 
being  in  a  district  where  T  can  get  the  water  and  irrigate  the  land.  Then  I 
would  be  certain  of  raising  a  crop  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  much  of  your  time.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  be  here,  and  I  will  listen  with  very  great  interest  to  the  discussions  that  are 
carried  on.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  The  next  province  in  order  is  the  province  of  Alberta,  and 
we  will  have  a  few  remarks  from  the  representative  of  this  constituency,  the 
Honourable  C.  R.  Mitchell. 

Hon.  C.  R,  Mitchell:  Your  Honour,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  (ientle- 
iiien, — I  think  so  far  as  the  province  of  Alberta  is  concerned ;  so  far  as  the  speech 
making  is  concerned,  it  has  been  done  justice  to  already.  We  have  our  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Marshall,  who  is  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Chairman  to-day,  and  T 
think  by  the  time  this  Convention  is  concluded  it  is  probable  that  Alberta  will 
have  been  made  pretty  well  known  to  the  other  provinces  and  visitors  from  the 
other  side  of  the  line.  Consequently,  it  w411  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say 
very  much  on  this  occasion,  except  by  way  of  welcoming  you  to  the  con- 
stituency of  Bow  Valley,  which  I  happen  to  represent. 

I  have  been  travelling  up  and  dow^n  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  for  something  over  fifteen  years,  and  like  many  other  people  who  have 
gone  over  that  line  from  time  to  time,  but  particularly  in  the  early  days,  I  have 
made  the  remark  and  wondered  when  this  great  stretch  of  country,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  east  and  west  by  something  like  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
north  and  south,  would  be  settled.  We  have  all  asked  ourselves  that  question, 
and  we  have  all  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  that  would  be  an  accomplished 
fact. 

With  resi)ect  to  a  very  great  portion  of  that  area  of  land,  I  personally  do 
not  think  that  we  can  look  forward  to  any  very  intense  settlement  unless  the 
object  which  this  Convention  has  in  view,  the  object  of  irrigation,  can  be  made  a 
5ucc(3ss,  and  it  cannot  be  made  a  success  unless  an  organization  of  this  kind  takes 
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hold  of  and  keeps  working  with  that  end  in  view.  Personally,  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  methods  of  irrigation.  I  only  know  that  irrigation  accomp- 
lishes great  results  in  a  country  where  a  little  more  moisture  is  needed  than  is 
usually  given  to  it  through  nature.  This  is  a  great  province,  the  province  of 
Alberta,  and  I  think  it  has  more  varied  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  than  any 
other  individual  province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  once  heard  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  province  of  Alberta  facetiously  remark  that  in  northern 
Alberta  the  problem  was  to  get  the  water  off  the  land  and  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province  the  problem  was  to  get  the  water  on  to  the  land,  and  so  we  can 
acconmiodatc  the  man  who  wants  to  farm  in  the  ordinary  way  or  the  man  who 
wants  to  go  into  it  sci(MUificalIy  and  bend  his  energies  along  the  lines  of  irriga- 
tion. However,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  one  can  only  feel  that  as  a  result 
of  the  labours  of  this  organization  as  thoy  will  put  them  forward  from  time  to 
time,  they  will  devote  their  energies  to  develojring  a  country  that  has  not  been 
devel()i)ed.  In  this  constituency  of  Bow  Valley  stretching  one  hundred  miles 
east  and  west,  there  are  very  few  townships  not  yet  under  settlement.  Yeai-s 
ago,  when  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  undertook  to  acquire  a  certain  amount 
of  land  of  continuous  area  to  carry  on  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  the  statement  was 
made  that  with  irrigation  this  country  could  be  made  a  great  centre  of  popula- 
tion and  would  "blossom  forth  as  the  rose.  That  was  some  years  ago,  and  though 
yeai's  have  gone  by,  and  although  the  country  has  blossomed  like  a  rose  in 
si>ots  where  water  has  been  put  on  the  land,  we  are  still  without  our  intense 
settlement.  No  one  is  to  blame  for  it.  Conditions  are  such  that  development 
with  irrigation  has  been  an  uphill  fight  and  has  been  for  one  of  the  wealthiest 
corporations  in  the  country.  If  it  has  been  an  uphill  fight  for  them,  some  of  the 
farmers  must  expect  to  make  success  slowly,  and  I  am  here  to  create  an  interest  in 
this  work  and  also  to  endeavour  to  create  an  interest  amongst  the  people  of  this 
district  in  this  work,  because  I  believe  that  we,  as  public  men,  must  do  everything 
possible  to  further  the  interests  of  irrigation  in  this  country.  We  know  that  this 
country  is  capable  of  immense  development,  but,  without  irrigation,  its  progress 
will  be  very  slow. 

I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  coming  here  to  see  so  many  delegates  from  the 
country  immediately  around  us,  and  also  from  outside  points. 

I  hope  your  labours  will  be  crowned  with  success.  I  hope  you  will  continue 
to  grow  year  after  year  in  strength  and  develop  the  cause  of  irrigation  so  that 
before  long  we  can  make  more  rapid  progress  in  it  than  has  been  made  in  the 
past.  And  when  I  say  that,  I  am  casting  no  reflections  on  those  who  have  had 
charge  of  this  work.  All  honor  is  due  to  these  men.  They  have,  perhapt^, 
fa^'ed  more  difficulties  in  the  problem  of  irrigation  in  this  country  than  any 
other  men  have  had  to  contend  with.  There  are  those  who  think  irrigation  i.s 
not  the  right  thing.  They  say  this  is  not  the  right  climate  and  you  cannot 
grow  grain  under  irrigation ;  that  irrigation  can  only  be  api)lied  to  fruit  and  so 
on.  I  have  heard  many  objections  and  have  endeavoured  to  inform  myself 
from  the  public  press  as  to  the  demerits  and  the  merits  of  the  different  phases 
of  this  work,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  after  many  years  of  residence  in 
this  country,  and  knowing  its  climatic  conditions  as  I  do,  and  hearing  of  the 
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soil  (Conditions,  and  seeing  what  can  be  done  l)y  putting  water  on  the  land,  and 
seeing  places  where  water  is  ah^eady  on  the  land,  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  if  we  are  to  have  the  population  and  intensified  farming  which  w^e  all  hope 
for,  we  can  only  have  it  by  the  development  of  the  irrigation  idea,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  working 
in  and  out  of  season  for  this  great  cause. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me  an  opportiaiity  of  saying  a  few 
words  at  this  Convention.      (Applause.) 

Chairman:  We  had  hoped  to  have  with  us  Mr.  Motherwell,  but  he  has 
been  detained  and  has  sent  us  his  representative,  Mr,  Domaile,  of  his  depart- 
ment. You  will  note  from  his  manner  of  dress  that  he  has  decided  to  revei"se 
the  ordinary  nature  of  things  and  beat  his  ploughshare  into  a  sword. 

Mk.  Domaile:  Your  Honour,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I 
must  take  exception  to  what  -your  Chairman  has  said.  I  have  beat  my  plough- 
share into  a  sword  and  have  been  over  there  and  back  again.  Unfortunately  1 
have  been  over  there,  and  I  would  much  sooner  face  the  (iermans  and  German 
shells  than  face  an  audience  like  this,  because,  unfortunately,  I  am  still  very 
nervous,  extremely  nervous,  and  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  extremely  sorry,  and 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Saskatchewan  is  extremely  sorry,  that  he  has 
not  been  amongst  us  to  talk;  he  wished  me  to  state  his  regrets  and  say  tliat  they 
were  having  a  live  stock  commission,  as  we  found  it  very  hard  to  dispose  of  live 
stock  in  Saskatchewan  as  we  wished,  and  he  had  promised  to  be  there.  He  asked 
me  to  convey  his  best  wishes  and  to  say  he  expects  and  hopes  to  be  with  you 
next  year. 

I  take  this  opportunity  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Saskatchewan  delegates 
of  thanking  the  Mayor  for  his  welcome  to  us  to  Bassano,  and  also  to  Mr.  Rankin 
and  the  Convention  for  allowing  the  Saskatchewan  exhibits  to  be  shown.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  bothered  them  a  great  deal  with  correspondence. 

I  know  nothing  of  irrigation  outside  of  watering  my  back  garden  with  a 
bucket.  T  came  to  learn  and  am  very  pleased  that  Saskatchewan  has  been  able 
to  compete  with  an  exhibit  of  crops  grown  under  dry  farming  conditions  and 
comparing  them  with  crops  grown  under  irrigation  conditions.  At  the  dry 
farming  convention  we  achieved  some  success,  and  we  naturally  are  proud  of  it 
and  have  been  getting  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  and 
it  seemed  superfluous  to  irrigate,  so  we  patted  ourselves  on  the  back  and  said 
irrigation  is  not  necessary.  Many  people,  I  think,  thought  on  these  lines,  but 
I  think  a  great  many  thousands  of  people  of  the  province  think  that  it  would  be 
a  great  advanta.u,e  to  ensure  our  crops  in  the  dry  years.  As  you  know,  southern 
Saskatchewan  had  a  very  poor  crop  last  year,  but  how  Saskatchewan  is  to  have 
water  to  improve  the  crops  I  don't  know,  as  all  the  streams  come  from  Alberta, 
and  Alberta  will  most  likely  take  all  the  water  she  requires  first.  However, 
Saskatchewan  has  had  a  great  crop  this  year  and  is  helping  the  Empire  in  this 
time  of  war  when  wheat  is  more  useful  than  men  or  money  perhaps,  more  im- 
portant than  money,  at  any  rate. 
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I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  the  thorn  in  the  flesh.  Mr.  Motherwell  said 
that  he  had  a  loss  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  through  weeds.  Now  thai 
is  a  conservative  estimate.  "VVe  lost  fifty  millions  through  the  weeds  in  the 
province,  and  when  I  am  goin^  around  there  it  reminds  me  of  the  front.  I  stiw 
the  thistle  and  tumble  weed  flying  like  aeroplanes  across  the  country-.  I  spoke 
to  the  farmer  about  it  and  I  said,  "You  will  have  weeds  next  year.''  He  said. 
"Oh,  no,  only  a  few."  I  came  around  the  next  year  and  saw  them  again,  and 
I  said,  "You  will  have  some  weeds."  lie  said,  "Oh,  no;  we  will  get  after  them 
after  a  while."  In  four  or  five  vears  vou  will  find  those  weeds  entrenched  tliere. 
The  sow  thistle,  the  Canadian  thistle,  and  barb  wire  entanglements  of  Russian 
thistle,  and  you  go  to  the  farmers  then  and  he  says  it  is  too  late.  The  wild  oat 
is  living  off  the  country  the  same  as  Germany  is  living  off  Belgium.  The  fanner 
will  not  move.  He  cannot  move.  Thev  have  beaten  him  and  beaten  him  com- 
pletelv.  Looking  around  it  seems  impossible  to  do  anything.  You  had  a 
speaker  just  now  whose  subject  I  very  much  admired,  who  cut  the  ground  from 
under  my  feet.  He  referred  to  the  weed  problem  and  as  to  weed  education.  It 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  get  the  bankers  with  us  in  this  matter  and  the  credit 
men  with  the  farmers,  because  the  educational  problem  affects  everyone.  The 
war  taking  place  in  Europe  affects  every  person.  The  man,  the  woman  and  the 
child.  The  monied  interests  are  affected.  Everyone  is  affected,  and  so  with 
the  weed  problem  which  faces  us  in  this  province,  everyone  is  affected.  The 
weeds  in  one  district  have  cut  down  the  credit  one-half,  and  everyone  will  have 
to  enter  into  this  fight  and  we  will  have  to  start.  I  am  glad  to  see  how  Alberta 
has  started  with  rural  education,  but  I  am  afraid  Saskatchewan  is  behind  in  this 
matter,  and  I  hate  to  admit  that  Saskatchewan  is  behind  Alberta.  Next  year 
we  hope  to  start  something  definite. 

On  the  other  side,  I  was  struck  with  rural  education.     The  war  did  not 
interest  me  verv  much,  but  I  was  interested  in  rural  conditions.     I  was  never 
very  much  on  fighting.     I  remember  I  picked  up  a  school  book  in  an  old  school 
which  had  been  blown  to  pieces  by  shells,  and  there  I  found  a  first  reader  in 
French,  and  one  sentence  which  struck  me  was,  "My  father  has  a  good  Ftoi'se. 
His  horse  is  good  because  his  back  is  short.     The  horse  is  good  because  his  feet 
are  soimd."     Here  you  begin  Avith  a  primer  and  you  read  what?     "The  cat  is 
on  the  mat.     The  mat  is  by  the  fire."     (Laughter.)     Now  I  hope  we  will  get 
over  this  sort  of  thing.     I  took  it  up  with  the  few  people  I  could  interest  in 
these  things,  and  I  found  I  had  a  set  of  readers  at  home.     They  lead  up  from 
the  primary  reader  until  in  the  sixth  grade  they  are  doing  work  that  pupils  are 
doing  in  taking  a  course  in  the  Saskatchewan  University.     I  just  mean  that  the 
standard  of  education  is  very  high  in  Belgium  and  you  can  pick  up  any  book 
used  in  a  rural  school  and  everything  is  leading  up  from  agriculture.     Here  in 
Saskatchewan  they  have  taken,  as  far  as  I  could  follow,  the  education  that  was 
suitable  for  the  urban  population  and  they  have  sorted  it  out  and  sifted  it  out 
and  given  it  to  the  rural  child  and  removed  the  child  from  his  surroundings 
and  put  him  in  this  town  atmosphere  and  told  him  that  was  the  breath  of  life 
and  the  only  thing  that  was  any  good.     If  we  do  not  get  away  from  it  we  will 
have  nothing  in  the  home  at  all.     The  country  is  the  only  place  where  we  can 
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raise  a  healthy  population.  You  know  if  you  live  in  a  city  ftxr  a  generation  the 
population  dies  out. 

Over  in  Saskatchewan,  in  oonnection  with  my  particular  work,  T  con- 
sidered this  a  national  problem.  We  are  giving  grants  to  various  asr^ociations  for 
different  chibs,  potato  clubs,  the  clubs  for  identifying  weeds,  poultry  clubs  and 
clubs  connected  witli  domestic  science.  If  a  boy  has  grown  half  an  acre  of  wheat 
and  off  that  half  acre  is  produced  as  much  as  liis  father  produced  on  an  acre, 
that  boy  has  learned  a  le.-son  he  will  never  forget.  On  that  half  an  acre  a  boy 
has  seen  a  lot  of  the  elimination  of  weeds,  the  conservation  of  moisture  and 
everything  that  goes  to  build  up  a  crop,  and  when  he  grows  up  he  will  take 
those  lessons  to  heart,  and  when  he  is  a  farmer  he  will  grow  these  cro])s  I  have 
been  tallying  about,  and  he  will  have  no  weeds,  and  when  we  get  that  class  of 
farmers  we  will  get  the  farmer  that  knows  how  to  grow  a  crop.  In  Belgium  I 
saw  lields  that  liad  not  been  cultivated  for  eighteen  months  and  barring  a  little 
chick  weed  there  were  no  ^veeds  at  all  on  those  fields.  The  farmers  there — 
their  cattle  had  been  driven  away,  perhaps  some  of  these  farms  were  only  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  firing  line — and  yet  they  were  already  planning  out 
what  they  will  do  and  what  crops  they  will  grow.  They  Had  everything  planned 
out  to  go  ahead  again.  Why  they  j)Ianned  and  how  they  planned  is  because 
they  had  been  educated  in  the  rural  school  or  colleges,  your  equivalent  to  collegi- 
ate institutes,  and  have  been  educated  in  the  a2:ri'cultural  colleges. 

Before  I  close  this  subject  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  something  else. 
The  Red  Cross  has  a  great  many  things  at  the  front.  Every  time  you  went  any- 
where you  w^ould  find  the  Red  Cross,  and  when  I  was  wounded  I  think  the  thing 
I  appreciated  most  was  when  a  Red  Cross  nurse  came  up  to  me  rnd  handed  me 
a  cup  of  tea  and  I  was  able  to  put  sugar  and  milk  in  my  tea.  Unless  you  give 
what  you  should  give,  those  things  at  the  front  cannot  be  continued,  and  when  T 
see  a  body  like  this  it  makes  me  feel  like  I  did  in  England  where  I  went  around 
for  a  month  recruiting.  They  had  a  poster,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  pond, 
or  s'lough  as  we  call  them,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  pond  there  were  two  hands 
raised  and  you  could  see  that  they  were  the  hands  of  some  man  sinking  under 
the  water  for  the  last  time,  and  in  the  shallow  water  was  a  great,  strong,  healthy 
fellow  just  landing  who  displayed  no  sign  of  any  sort  of  fatigue.  That  was  the 
so-called  "friend"  who  was  deserting  the  man  in  the  centre  of  the  pond.  He  was 
allowing  him  to  sink. 

Amongst  the  audience  here  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  you  who  w^ould  call 
a  creature  a  man  who  would  let  a  friend  sink  or  even  a  person  w^ho  was  not  a 
friend.  Many  of  our  fellows  have  gone  to  the  front,  and  any  of  you  who  are 
able  to  enlist  and  do  not  are  in  the  same  class  as  the  man  Avho  will  not  enlist, 
and  any  who  will  not  give  his  last  cent  for  the  man  at  the  front  who  is  doing 
his  best,  is  in  the  same  category  as  the  man  in  the  poster  letting  the  man  sink. 
(Loud  applause.) 

Chairman:  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  now^  calling  upon  the  man  who 
has  had  most  to  do  with  irrigation  in  this  province.  He  is  also  Vice-President 
of  the  Irrigation  Association,  Mr.  J.  S.  Dennis.     (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Dennis:  Your  Honour,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  must  first  express 
my  pleasure  at  being  able  to  attend  an  irrigation  convention  in  Bassano.  I  have 
both  the  pleasure  and  misfortune  of  being  one  of  the  cranks  who  must  assume 
responsibility  for  irrigation  in  this  part  of  Alberta,  and,  therefore,  it  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  attend  a  convention  in  Bassano  which  is  ostensibly  called 
for  furthering  the  introduction  of  the  system  or  irrigation  which  is  looked 
upon  and  by  a  great  many  people  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  numerous  cranks 
like  myself. 

I  assume  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  now  got  to  the  stage  with 
the  system  of  irrie:ation  in  the  southern  part  of  Alberta  that  we  have  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  There  is  invested  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  in  works  designed  to  bring  water  to  the  land,  a  sum  of  $25^000,000. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  invested  with  this  scheme,  and  in  the 
Lethbridge  district,  practicallv  $20,000,000.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  amount  of  money  would  be  invested  on  the  basis  of  a  poker  game,  al- 
thonerh  to  a  great  many  people  it  would  seem  that  it  was  going  into  a  jack  pot 
in  which  there  was  not  a  jack.  However,  the  money  is  here ;  the  work  is  here. 
Now  the  problem  is  to  get  the  T)eople  and  prove  that  the  application  of  the  water 
to  the  soil  through  the  principle  of  irrigation  will  produce  results.  It  seems  in 
a  sense  imnecessary  at  a  meeting  like  this  or  at  any  meeting  where  the  subject 
of  irri oration  is  under  discussion,  to  try  to  prove  that  the  application  of  water  to 
the  soil  is  necessary.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  wonderful  crops  produced  in  Al- 
berta this  year  and  are  all  very  proud  of  the  southern  part  of  the  province  that 
it  stands  at  the  top  in  the  quantity  of  the  crop  it  produced. 

Why  did  we  produce  a  crop  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba? 
Simply  because  nature  was  good  enough  to  associate  climate  and  soil  with  water 
and  gave  us  what  we  got.  Without  the  moisture  we  could  not  have  had  it. 
Without  the  snow  we  could  not  have  had  it.  Without  the  soil  we  could  not  have 
had- it.     But  the  combination  of  the  three  produced  it. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  while  irrigation  has  ))een  introduced  into 
Alberta  to  ensure  a  crop  every  year,  never  in  the  history  of  Alberta  have  we 
had  in  five  years  a  continuous  crop.  If  any  of  you  will  go  over  the  Government 
records  you  will  find  that  we  have  never  had  a  continuous  period  of  four  years 
within  which  there  was  a  sufficient  amount  of  rain  to  ensure  a  crop.  We  have 
had  a  series  of  periods  in  which  you  will  find  two  of  moisture  and  three  of 
drought,  which  is  about  the  average.  Within  the  last  seven  years  we  have  had 
four  years  of  sufficient  moisture  to  produce  crops,  and  the  introduction  of  irriga- 
tion was  simply  to  overcome  the  loss  of  the  crop  for  the  one  year  in  five.  That 
is  why  it  was  done  and  what  we  expect  to  do  in  the  end,  and  one  of  the  favour- 
able features  is  that  mistakes  have  been  made  and  may  yet  be  made.  The 
problem  can  only  be  solved  at  meetings  of  this  kind  where  people  get  together 
and  discuss  the  matter  from  all  standpoints  and  exchange  ideas  and  endeavour 
to  overcome  difficulties  which  have  arisen,  and  by  all  putting  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  to  accomplish  something.  Therefore,  it  affords  mo  great  pleasure  to 
be  at  a  meeting  in  Bassano  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  great  problem 
and  endeavouring  to  find  a  means  by  which  irrigation  can  be  extended  in  this 
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district  and  ultimately  bring  about  what  Mr.  Mitchell  referred  to  and  which  I  am 
now  satisfied  will  come;  that  this  district  east  of  Calgary  and  comprising  this 
great  area  more  or  less  unsettled  it  is  tme  (but  when  we  began  to  work  it  was  un- 
settled), ])ut  when  settled  it  will  become  the  most  densely  settled  district  in  West- 
ern Canada.  I  said  that  some  years  ago  and  will  go  on  saying  it.  Let  us  see 
what  has  happened  since  I  began  to  pose  as  a  prophet.  When  we  began  our 
work  there  was  absolutely  nothing  between  Calgary  and  Medicine  Hat.  I  re- 
member when  I  first  started  to  make  surveys  for  the  Government  to  see  if  water 
could  be  got  out  of  the  river.  There  had  been  settlers,  but  they  had  gone.  There 
was  a  little  settlement  at  Gleichen.  Established  why?  Not  because  it  was  a 
centre  of  agriculture,  but  because  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  established 
it  as  a  terminal.  That  is  not  a  great  many  years  ago  as  time  goes  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  country.  It  is  practically  only  ten  years  ago.  If  you  go  to  Brooks 
and  follow  that  line  west  to  Calgary  or  from  Gleichen  take  the  trouble  to  go 
north  or  south  until  you  come  to  Calgarv,  I  claim  that  you  will  find  something 
for  the  foundation  of  the  prophecy  I  have  made,  in  saying  that  in  time  this 
will  be  the  most  closely  settled  district  in  Western  Canada,  and  I  believed  it 
when  I  said  it  first,  and  I  believe  it  more  now.  The  introduction  of  irrigation  is 
what  did  it,  and  the  permanent  study  of  irrigation  is  what  will  establish  it. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions,  we  have  had  trouble  with 
irrigation  and  will  continue  to  have  it.  No  great  progress  was  ever  made  and 
carried  out  without  trouble.  We  have  tried  to  meet  our  troubles  in  a  fair  way 
and  they  are  being  met  and  possibly  are  gradually  reaching  a  point  where  all  are 
putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  working  up  this  great  problem  together. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture — our  Chairman — has  spoken  to  you  of  the 
necessity  for  more  agricultural  education  or  more  education  along  the  line  of 
keeping  people  on  the  farm.  As  he  properly  points  out,  it  is  the  problem  of  getting 
people  on  the  land  and  keeping  them  there.  It  is  a  problem  in  which  everybody 
must  take  a  hand.  It  is  a  manysided  problem  and  it  is  one  that  is  going  to  re- 
quire the  combined  efifort  of  everybody  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  solution.  We 
need  more  than  anything  else  in  Western  Canada,  and  in  this  province  particu- 
larly, the  people  on  the  land.  Remember,  I  am  not  speaking  of  settlers.  We 
have  a  lot  there  now.  What  I  mean  is  we  need  farmers.  I  am  distinguishing 
between  people  who  settle  on  lands  to  get  rich  quick  and  move  on,  and  the 
man  who  goes  on  the  land  and  stays  there  and  brings  up  children  and  gives 
them  a  taste  in  their  mouth  that  they  want  to  stay  on  the  land.  We  are 
lamentably  short  of  that  class  of  people.  We  must  strive  to  increase  their 
number.  It  is  a  very  diflicult  matter  for  us  to  go  outside  and  induce  immigra- 
tion into  Western  Canada.  We  have  to  mark  time  until  this  great  conflict  in 
this  Empire  is  over.  But,  we  have  to  lay  the  foundation  which  will  enable  us 
to  go  out  and  invite  the  people  of  the  world  to  throw  in  their  lots  with  us  because 
during  this  great  violence  we  have  done  our  part  in  showing  what  irrigation 
will  do  for  the  country,  and  also  by  contributing  with  men  in  the  fight  and  doing 
our  share  at  home  in  looking  after  those  men  and  their  dependents  and  creating 
that  condition  that  we  can  go  out  after  the  violence  and  say  we  want  you  to  come 
and  throw  in  your  lot  with  us  in  Western  Canada,  which  is  not  only  a  crop-pro- 
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daring  country  of  grain  and  cattle  and  men,  but  we  have  also  proved  is  one  thai 
IK)  man  need  lie  ashamed  to  say,  "I  come  from  Wesleni  Canadti.  1  iim  a  man  of 
Weslern  (Jaiiada."  I  hold  up  to  the  world  that  Veslern  Canada  has  done  her 
share  hi  providing  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  men  ihiit  liuve  gone  lo  llie  front 
Irom  Canada  and  by  doing  her  share  in  the  work  Mr.  Tweedie  has  spoken  of  and 
by  providing  Red  Cross  nui^s  and  the  means  for  men  who  have  come  back 
lioni  the  front  and  who  have  done  our  share  over  there,  and  by  doing  everything 
in  our  means  lo  make  us  proud  that  we  nre  men  of  Western  Canada.  (Loud 
applau.?e.) 

CnAiRMAN :  AVe  have  on  the  boundary  line  of  Alberta  .wid  Saskatdicwan  an 
irrigation  association  that  has  done  a  lot  of  praclical  work  in  irrigation.  AVe 
have  the  president  of  that  association  with  us,  and  I  hope  lo  have  a  few  words 
from  him  now. 

Secretary  :  Mr.  Hargrave  is  not  yet  here. 

Chairman;  The  meml>ers  of  the  Resolulion  Cnmmitlee  are  as  follow?: 
Mo.«srs.  Wiiliain  I'carce,  Ilarjinive,  S|ieaknian,  Hciilt  and  Maiviinll. 


n  Frelbuitter's  Farm,  Gem, 
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The  members  of  the  Credential  Committee  are :  Messrs.  Fairfield,  Brown  and 
Abbott. 

There  is  only  one  person  more  troublesome  than  a  book  agent,  and  that  is 
a  photographer,  and  there  is  one  laying  in  wait  for  us  down  in  front  now.  The 
photograph  is  to  be  taken  in  front  of  the  exhibition  building. 

Skc'retaky:  I  would  just  like  to  announce  that  all  delegates  who  have  not 
yet  regit-tered  should  register,  and  those  w^ho  have  standard  certificates  should 
present  them  on  the  way  out.  We  have  a  telegraph  office  in  the  building  if  any- 
body desirea  to  use  it ;  it  is  here  on  the  left. 

Chairman:  The  formal  opening  of  the  Exposition  Hall  by  His  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  will  take  place  immediately  upon  the  adjournment 
of  this  meeting.  It  is  only  a  couple  of  doors  from  here.  I  now  declare  this 
meeting  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION^     NOVEMBER    23,     1915 


Chairman:  We  have  with  us  the  President  of  the  largest  organized  body 
of  farmers  in  our  province,  namely,  the  President  of  the  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  James  Speakman. 

Mr.  Speakman:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — You  will  have 
to  blame  your  worthy  Secretary,  Mr.  Rankin,  for  my  presence  here  this  after- 
noon, and  especially  you  have  to  blame  him  if  any  blame  does  accrue  for  my 
being  guilty  of  giving  an  address. 

1  have  been  immensely  interested  this  morning  and  not  only  in  the  meet- 
ing but  also  in  private  conversations  I  have  already  had  with  several  friends  that 
are  sitting  here;  that  has  somewhat  cleared  my  mind  in  some  matters,  and  I 
want  to  sav  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a  man  to  preside,  as  it  were,  over 
a  big  mixed  diocese,  if  I  may  call  it,  as  Alberta  is.  All  kinds  of  differences  of 
opinion;  all  kinds  of  differences  of  interests.  Th^re  is  one  thing  that  has 
grown  stronger  in  me  this  morning,  and  that  is  the  conviction  that  I  already 
had,  that  in  our  province  irrigation  when  rightly  applied  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  and  one  of  the  best  things  we  can  have,  and  in  that  respect, 
as  I  said  to  Mr.  Dennis  a  little  while  ago,  I  agree  with  almost  every  word  he  said. 

At  the  same  time  it  looks  to  me,  if  we  want  to  promote  irrigation  rightly, 
we  must  not  ignore  difficulties  and  disputes  that  have  arisen.  We  will  only  deal 
with  them  rightly  by  facing  them  and  trying  to  wipe  them  out. 

One  of  my  biggest  worries  this  year  is  the  irrigation  dispute  that  has  arisen 
in  the  Gleichen  district,  and  for  some  of  us  who  have  been  connected  with  it. 
I  propose  to  deal  shortly  and  quietly  with  it,  and  as  impartially  as  I  can,  and  in 
order  not  to  make  any  rash  words  of  any  kind,  I  have  departed  from  my  usual 
custom,  and  will  read  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  matter. 
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Your  (Secretary  at  a  previous  convention  complained  of  the  absence  of 
farmers  from  the  convention ;  he  thought  that  conventions  were  comparatively  a 
failure  when  the  men  practically  and  vitally  interested  in  the  questions  dis- 
cussed were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  discover 
the  reason  for  this  by  studying  the  reports  of  the  previous  conventions.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  sense  of  unreality  in  those  conventions.  The  dis- 
cussions, apart  from  questions  of  legislation,  hardly  seemed  to  grapple  very 
closely  with  irrigation  as  applicable  under  the  conditions  of  the  irrigaton  dis- 
tricts in  our  own  country,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  Alberta  is  concerned.  I  don't 
vrant  to  add  to  this  unreality  by  delivering  a  merely  ornamental  address,  and  1 
was  very  doubtful  about  speaking  here  at  all.  I  have  no  personal  ex- 
perience in  irrigating,  though  during  my  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  farming 
in  Alberta,  I  have  often  wished  that  I  could  turn  water  on  to  my  land  when 
the  crops  were  languishing  for  want  of  rain.  The  field  we  survey  at  this 
convention  is  an  immense  one.  I  know  very  little  of  British  Columbia 
beyond  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  direction  conditions  there  are 
entirely  different  from  Alberta  and  vSaskatchewan.  In  Alberta  I 
know  a  little  of  the  irrigation  work  in  the  Lethbridge  district,  and 
J  have  made  a  considerable  study  of  the  matter  in  the  Western  Irrigation  Block 
east  of  Oalgary.  These  are  the  only  districts  in  which  T  know  anything  of  the 
practical  working  of  irrigation.  I  am  struck  with  the  different  results  in  the 
two  districts.  In  the  Oleichen  and  Strathmore  districts  there  is  almost  unanimous 
discouragement  and  dissatisfaction.  In  the  Lethbridge  district  there  is,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen  or  heard,  great  confidence,  and  even  enthusiasm.  I  don't  think 
I  have  anywhere  seen  such  splendid  results  in  alfalfa,  timothy  and  mixed  fodders 
as  around  Lethbridge.  I  think  that  for  rotation  of  crops  of  alfalfa,  grain  and 
possibly  roots,  irrigation  in  the  T-ethbridge  district  rightly  applied  is  an  assured 
enrichment  of  the  country.  Of  course,  the  basis  of  it  all  must  be  the  live  stock 
business. 

The  shipping  out  of  alfalfa  and  hay,  where  the  transportation  charges  are 
so  large  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  goods  shipped,  seems  to  me  a  very  waste- 
ful process. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  Lethbridge  friends  are  dreaming  of  very  large  new 
irrigation  projects.  The  difficulties  that  have  arisen  elsewhere  will,  of  course, 
cause  these  new  projects  to  be  very  carefully  scmtinized,  but  there  is  one 
general  objection  to  them  which  I  hear  uttered  sometimes,  with  which  I  don't 
agree.  It  is  said  we  have  in  this  innnense  province  innumerable  acres  of  fertile 
land  which  will  yield  good  crops  without  irrigation,  let  us  get  them  settled  first 
before  investing  capital  in  irrigation  schemes.  That  sounds  plausible,  hut 
there  is  another  side  to  that  question.  Immense  capital  has  been  invested  in 
railways  in  districts  which  as  yet  are  scantily  cultivated.  If  some  capital  in- 
vested in  irrigation  results  in  more  fully  utilizing  existing  railways,  it  will  be 
a  better  paying  proposition  than  to  continue  spreading  out  a  thin  skin  of  popu- 
lation, calling  for  new  railways  in  new  districts  yielding  scanty  returns. 

1  come  to  the  question  of  the  difference  in  results  between  Lethbridge  and 
Gleichen-Strathmore.     The  trouble  in  the  Western  Irrigation  Block  is  so  serious 
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that  I  think  this  convention  might  well  help  to  find  a  solution,  for  certainly  this 
trouble  is  hindering  and  casting  suspicion  on  irrigation  projects  everywhere  in 
Alberta.  We  may  as  well  dismiss  at  once  the  theory  that  this  trouble  is  caused 
by  a  few  disgruntled  agitators.  That  is  simply  untrue.  As  Mr.  Drake  pointed 
out  in  the  Lethbridge  C(mvention  two  years  ago,  it  is  a  niiiperous  body  of  water 
users  that  is  discontented.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  trouble  arises  from  the  in- 
competence of  the  farmers.  There  are  some  incompetent  men  on  these  farms, 
but  that  is  owing,  as  Prof.  Elliott  suggested  in  191o,  to  the  indiscriminate  way 
in  which  all  kinds  of  settles  were  induced  to  buy  these  farms,  a  number  being 
townspeople  from  Great  Britain  who  knew  nothing  even  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
farming,  and  were  utterly  helpleas  before  the  problems  of  the  highly  technical 
irrigation  farming.  I  may  say,  so  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  that  I 
don't  want  it  to  be  supposed  I  am  casting  any  slurs  on  town  people  from  the 
Old  Country.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  one  of  those  greenhorns  and  I 
settled  on  a  farm  in  a  place  it  would  be  hard  to  find  the  equal  of  in  any  part  of 
Alberta.  I  made  a  success  of  it  even  being  a  green  city  man,  but  I  would  not 
have  tried  irrigation  farming  to  commence  with*.  (Laughter.)  But  these  un- 
happy incompetents  were  not  the  only  and  chief  complainers.  A  number  of 
discontented  men  are  highly  competent  farmers,  many  of  them  with  long 
practical  experience  in  irrigating.  In  fact,  taking  the  matter  broadly,  I  do  not 
know  in  Alberta  a  finer  body  of  farmers  than  the  bulk  of  the  men  in  the  district 
which  I  am  discussing. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  the  trouble  is  this.  A  very  large  irrigation  and  settle- 
ment scheme  was  organized  at  great  expense,  in  good  faith,  but  with  insufficient 
knowledge.  A  large  number  of  settlers  were  brought  in  by  what  I  must  frankly 
characterize  as  real  estate  boosting  methods ;  practical  experience  soon  developed 
difficulties  unforeseen  by  either  side.  The  first  difficulty,  perhaps,  w^as  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  water  on  a  sufficient  scale,  and  unless  I  am  misinformed,  it 
is  agreed  that  a  system  of  rotation  is  necessary,  not  foreseen  in  the  water  agree- 
ments and  inconsistent  with  their  terms.  Another  new  thing  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  land  classed  as  irrigable  turned  out  to  be  too  uneven  in  its 
surface  contour  for  irrigation.  This  led  to  a  reclassification  on  the  basis  that 
any  land  that  could  be  levelled  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $8.00  per  acre  should 
be  classed  as  irrigable.  Here  was  an  unforeseen  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  land. 
The  farmers  who  had  agreed  to  pay  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  acre  extra  for  irrigable 
land,  and  50  cents  per  acre  per  annum,  perpetual  water  rent,  on  the  assurance 
that  they  could  raise  very  profitable  crops,  now  found  that  before  they  could 
irrigate,  they  would  have  to  add  another  $8.00  per  acre  to  the  price  of  the  land. 
The  next  new  fact  was  that  much  of  the  land  was  of  such  a  heavy,  impervious 
nature  that  it  became  water-logged,  spoiled  by  alkali  and  unfit  for  vegetation, 
and  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  drainage.  Professor  Shutt  during  his  last 
visit  has  reported  the  truth  of  this.  The  report  indicates  that  a  portion  of  the 
land  in  question  is  of  this  nature.  A&  to  how  big  a  portion  this  is,  I  prefer  to 
take  the  testimony  of  the  farmers  who  have  for  years  lived  on  the  land.  So  that 
on  this  ground,  which  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  the  cost  of  underdrainage  would 
also  have  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  land  if  irrigation  was  to  be  practised.    1 
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have  been  studying  some  reports  of  the  United  States  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  this  subject.  The  same  difficulties  are  rapidly  developing  under 
irrigation  in  the  States.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  old  irrigation  districts  in  the 
States  over  10%  of  the  irrigated  lands  are  already  rendered  unfit  for  useful 
vegetation  by  water  logging  and  alkali,  and  so  serious  has  the  question  become 
thaf  a  special  sub-department  of  drainage  engineering  for  irrigated  lands  has 
Ijeen  created.  They  furnish  very  detailed  statements  concerning  drainage  and 
its  costs.  I  should  imagine  it  would  cost  anywhere  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre  in 
the  district  that  I  am  discussing.  Here  are  these  two  large  unforeseen  additions 
to  the  price  of  the  land  under  irrigation.  Is  it  fair  under  such  new  conditions 
to  insist  on  the  validity  of  the  old  contracts,  signed  in  entire  ignorance  of  these 
facts?  I  have  so  far  based  only  on  facts  admitted  all  around.  When  irrigation 
was  attempted  it  resulted,  so  far  as  grain  is  concerned,  mostly  in  frozen  crops. 
It  is  contended  that  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  out.  That  is  fairly  open 
to  discussion,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  farmers  bought  the  farms  on 
the  assurance  that  all  these  things  had  been  tried  out,  and  that  good  result^s 
were  sure.  Very  few  farmers  are  financially  able  to  carry  on  experiments  year 
after  year.  The  report  on  this  matter  issued  a  short  time  ago  by  the  Dominion 
Government  is  not  very  convincing  to  me  as  a  pra<:ticai  farmer.  I  agree  that 
the  rainfall  conditions  say  nothing  against  irrigation,  often  make  it  desirable. 
But,  in  regard  to  soil  conditions  and  the  danger  of  frost,  I  think  their  re]>ori  is 
inadequate.  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  details.  But  for  definite  data  they  base 
on  Lethbridge  conditions,  which  certainly  are  much  more  favourable  than  Glei- 
chen  conditions.  The  report  gives  very  few  reliable  data  for  Gleichen,  and  it 
is  significant  that  no  demonstration  farm  has  been  established  at  Gleichen. 

In  the  Lethbridge  convention,  Mr.  Drake  made  the  following  very  true 
statements:  ''Grants  of  rights  to  the  use  of  water  under  the  Dominion  Irrigation 
Act  are  based  upon  'beneficial  use.'  Water  rights  are  granted  only  when  it  is 
believed  that  the  water  can  and  will  be  used  beneficially."  "Irrigation  is 
unquestionably  beneficial  in  districts  where  the  rainfall  is  insufficient  or  does 
not  occur  in  sufficient  quantity  during  the  growing  season,  provided  the  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  are  suitable  for  crop  production  and  the  water  can  be  appUed 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  suitable  times.  "A  very  searching  investigation  is 
now  under  way  and  substantial  justice  will  be  done  all  round."  This  was  all  the 
farmers  wanted.  They  asked  first  for  an  expert  commissi(/n  that  could  hear  and 
sift  evidence  from  all  sides.  That  was  turned  down.  Then  they  requested  that  a 
representative  farmer  might  accompany  the  government  officers  in  their  in- 
vestigation. That  was  turned  down.  The  investigation  was  made  without  the 
knowledge  or  the  co-operation  of  the  complaining  farmers  I  need  hardly  say, 
that  such  an  investigation  could  not  be  satisfactory.  Professor  Shutt  in  his 
recent  report  emphasizes  a  fact  which  a  recent  visit  of  mine  in  the  Gleichen 
district  has  shown  me  to  be  much  more  serious  than  I  had  thought,  that  is  the 
seepage  from  the  irrigation  canals.  Already  in  distances  varying  from  100 
yards  to  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  canals,  I  have  seen  large  patches  of  land 
changing  to  alkaline  swamps;  soapholes  are  forming,  whidi  on  the  farms  have 
to  be  fenced  and  on  the  prairies  are  becoming  death  traps  for  cattle  and  horses; 
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this  is  rapidly  increasing  and  in  another  two  or  three  yeans,  if  things  go  on  as  at 
present,  there  will  be  thousands  of  acres  spoiled.  Dr.  Shutt  ufges  as  immediate 
remedy  drainage.  He  does  not  say  whether  this  also  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  farmer?.  I  donH  know  whether  drainage  is  the  remedy  for 
this  seepage.    It  seems  'to  calj  for  concreting  of  the  canals. 

I  have  tried  to  present  as  fairly  as  I  can  a  very  controversial  subject.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  irrigation  will  not  yet  in  some  form  be  shown  to  be  beneficial 
in  the  Western  Irrigation  Block,  not,  I  think,  for  grain  farming  on  any  large 
scale,  birt  for  intensive  mixed  farmiing,  growing  green  feed,  hay,  pasture,  alfalfa, 
the  whole  based  on  dairying  and  live  stock  raising. 

I  am  delivering  this  address  firstly,  in  the  hope  of  helping  to  an  honourable 
peace  between  the  water-sellers  and  the  water-users  in  the 'trouble  district,  and 
also  in  the  hope  by  doing  this  of  furthering  the  cause  of  irrigation  generally. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  irrigation  during  the  next  twenty  years  may 
be  a  much  more  vital  issue  in  Alberta  and  in  the  other  provinces  than  it  has 
been  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Taking  the  province  as  a  whole,  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  com- 
paratively moist  years.  Four  or  five  years  before  that  were  dry  to  a  degree  that 
I  have  never  seen  equalled  since. 

A  great  European  scientific  authority  is  telling  us  that  we  are  just  emerging 
from  a  comparatively  moist  cyclo  of  years;  that  we  are  now  entering  into  a  dry 
cycle,  and  that,  on  the  average  the  next  fifteen  to  twenty  years  will  be  com- 
paratively dry  years.  If  that  be  so,  irrigation  will  be  needed  more  than  ever 
before,  and  I  hope  this  convention  will  result  in  giving  irrigation  under  right 
conditions  a  great  push  forward.     (Applause.) 

CiiAiRMAN :  I  notice  that  there  is  provision  on  this  programme  for  this  ad- 
dress to  be  followed  by  discussion.  We  should  l3e  glad  to  hear  from  any  person 
in  this  convention  with  regard  to  the  matters  discussed  by  Mr.  Speakman  in  his 
address. 

Mr.  Trego:  I  notice  in  Mr.  Speakman's  discussion  of  the  matter,  he  has 
avoided  saying  anything  about  the  troubles  we  have  been  having  in  the 
Gleichen  and  Strathmore  districts  on  account  of  his  not  being  a  practical 
irrigator.  In  this  I  think  he  has  acted  quite  wisely,  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  one  of  the  principal  causes  and  say  that  it  is  something  that  no  one  is  able 
to  see  by  looking  over  "the  country,  because  it  is  something  that  is  beneath  the 
surface.  It  was  something  that  Mr.  Dennis  was  not  able  to  see  when  they  were 
promoting  the  system  and  something  we  were  not  able  lo  see  when  we  were 
looking  over  the  lands  to  buy  them  for  irrigated  farming  purposes,  and  that  is 
the  sub-soil.  Q'he  Government  reports  refer  to  the  succer^s  of  irrigation  in  the 
Lethbridge  district,  and  in  that  I  think  they  are  quite  right,  but  from  what  I 
have  been  able  to  see  of  the  Lethbridge  district  and  from  what  I  know  of  the 
condition  of  the  sub-soil  in  the  Gleichen  and  Strathmore  districts,  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  sub-soils.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  to 
be  the  opponent  of  irrigation.  I  put  in  over  twenty  years  in  an  irrigation  dis- 
trict before  coming  here,  and  I  came  to  the  Gleichen  district  because  it  was  an 
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irrigation  district.  I  do  not  want  to  farm  without  irrigation.  I  have  lived 
so  long  in  a  country  where  we  could  not  produce  crops  without  irrigation  that  I 
do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  hazardous  method  of  farming  without  irrigation, 
but  T  found  that  though  clinuitic  conditions  were  very  similar  yet  the  difference 
in  the  sub-soil  made  all  the  difference  in  the  results. 

Where  I  lived  we  had  a  gravel  sub-soil  which  let  all  the  surplus  moisture 
go  away  within  a  jihort  time.  Three  things  are  needed  to  make  irrigation  suc- 
cessful. That  is  soil  fertility,  moisture  and  air.  It  is  just  as  bad  to  have  too 
much  moisture  as  none.  In  our  district  the  sub-soil  is  so  dense  that  once  the 
top  soil  is  filled  with  moisture,  this  moisture  cannot  get  away  until  coming  to  the 
surface  and  evaporating,  consequently  no  matter  how  lightly  we  put  water  into 
the  soil,  when  rains  come  later  on  that  we  cannot  foresee-,,  it  carries  the  grain 
through  into  the  frosts  and  we  get  grain  as  green  feed.  The  sub-soil  was  some- 
thing we  could  not  see,  neither  could  the  people  who  were  building  the  system 
see,  but  it  is  there  just  the  same  and  makes  all  the  trouble. 

Mk.  Stockton  :  I  would  like  to  say  in  reference  to  Mr.  Trego,  and  in  reply- 
ing to  the  address  given  by  Mr.  Speakman,  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Western 
Section  for  five  years  and  I  agree  with31r.  Speakman  that  we  have  good  farmers 
in  the  Gleichen  district  and  throughout  the  W^estern  Seciion,  and  I  think  it  is 
trae  that  they  are  not  getting  the  results  from  their  fanning  that  they  would 
have  if  they  had  made  more  use  of  irrigation  and  the  water  which  has  been 
readv  for  them. 

There  is  one  great  difficulty  which  these  farmers  have  had  to  contend  with 
and  that  is  that  they  have  had  a  much  larger  area  or  unit  of  land  to  work  with 
than  can  be  handled  well  under  irrigation,  particularly  in  a  new  district  where 
considerable  work  has  to  be  done  on  the  land  to  fit  it  for  irrigation. 

During  the  time  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  w.ork  there  I  have  had  small 
areas  under  cultivation  and  under  irrigation.  I  have  nearly  two  hundred  acres 
now  at  places  where  the  company  has  headquarters  which  have  been  fiU'ined 
and  irrigated  for  five  years,  more  or  less,  and  we  are  getting  splendid  results  from 
the  use  of  water  at  these  places  and  that  w^ithout  regard  to  the  sub-soil  conditions. 

Of  course,  the  problem  of  irrigating  where  there  is  a  heavy  clay  sub-soil  is 
somewhat  different  to  where  there  is  a  gravel  sub-soil  or  sandy  sub-soil.  We 
have  some  sandy  sub-soils  on  lands  in  the  Western  Section  and  some  clay  sub- 
soils, but  no  heavier  than  exists  in  other  successful  irrigation  districts.  Our 
main  problem  in  the  Western  Section  is  to  put  on  the  proper  amount  of  water 
and  put  it  on  at  the  right  time.  Danger  from  frost  is  a  real  one  unless  irrigation 
is  applied  at  the  proper  time  and  in  proper  amounts.  A  good  many  of  the  ex- 
periments made  by  farmers  are  on  land  not  properly  prepared  for  irrigation, 
and  some  have  irrigated  in  the  same  way  they  would  have  in  gravel  sub-soils 
where  they  could  put  on  an  enormous  amount  of  water.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
put  on  water  in  small  quantities  and  evenly  if  the  land  has  been  properly  pre- 
pared. 

In  comparing  1914  and  1915  we  had  practically  twice  as  much  rain  this 
year  and  we  had  a  more  favourable  season  this  year  than  last  year  so  far  as 
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sunshine  is  concerned,  and  later  frosts  this  year,  and  it  i-^  quite  pos^sihle  to  put 
on  the  land  water  by  imgation,  the  difference  in  the  rainfall.  If  a  farmer  last 
year  had  hi?  land  in  such  condition  that  he  could  have  |»ut  on  the  ditference 
between  the  rainfall  this  year  and  last,  he  could  have  gotten  equally  good  crops 
last  year  as  he  did  this  year,  and  it  is  the  application  of  water  in  irrigation  that 
will  produce  the  results  in  the  Western  Section  as  well  as  anywhere  else  where 
we  have  the  climatic  conditions  with  an  average  of  less  than  twenty  inches  of 
rainfall,  and  our  average  is  even  less. 

The  matter  of  seepage  and  alkali  is  one  that  has  to  be  approached  in  the 
same  way.  Because  certain  lands  have  been  affected  by  seepage  and  alkali,  that 
is  no  reason  for  saying  that  the  whole  country  is  going  to  be  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. The  topography  of  the  Western  Section  is  somewhat  rolling,  and  under 
natural  conditions  seepage  and  alkali  collects  at  certain  spots.  That  is  greatly  ac- 
centuated in  wet  years  and  in  certain  i)laces  it  is  impossible  to  get  on  parts  of  the 
farm.  This,  of  course,  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  a  drier  year. 
Some  of  the  land  in  every  irrigation  project  of  any  size  that  has  been  developed, 
have  become  water-logged  and  seeped  up.  A  good  deal  of  that  is  due  to  im- 
proper irrigation,  poor  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  improper  preparation.  If 
we  could  take  time  to  apply  irrigation  exactly  as  it  should  be,  we  would  have 
no  trouble  because  we  would  put  on  exactly  the  amount  of  water  required  to  ir- 
rigate the  crop.  But,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  do  that,  and  some  pieces  of  land 
are  apt  to  go  bad,  but  in  a  rolling  country  we  are  protected  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  natural  drainage  to  keep  extensive  areas  from  going  bad,  and  T  feel 
optimistic  enough  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  but  what  we  have  probably  reached 
in  many  cases  the  worst  conditions,  especially  as  far  as  the  seepage  from  the 
ditches  have  been  concerned,  because  many  of  the  ditches  have  been  carrying 
water  for  ten  years  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  seepage  has  developed  that  is 
going  to  develop. 

I  could  talk  a  good  deal  longer  on  that  subject  and  quote  a  good  many 
statistics  to  show  that  by  irrigating  we  have  got  greatly  u\creased  grain  crops, 
and  also  alfalfa  and  forage  crops  and  have  proven  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  garden 
stuffs  and  increase  production  from  irrigated  farming  tlmn  possible  with  dry 
farming  and  that  it  is  possible  to  build  a  home  much  more  quickly  and  have 
the  home  that  everybody  would  like  to  see  with  all  the  variety  of  products;  with 
trees  and  grass  in  the  dry  years  as  in  the  wet  years.     Thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Buckley  :  Mr.  Stockton's  address  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  song  I  heard 
many  years  ago,  "The  greatest  deeds  we  hear  of  are  deedv  we  never  see  done," 
but  Mr.  Speakman  touched  a  sore  spot  when  he  remarked  that  there  was  no 
demonstration  farm  at  Gleichen.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railwav  Co.  did  es- 
tablish  a  demonstration  farm  at  Gleichen. 

Mk.  Dennis:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Buckley:  liut  it  was  shut  up  and  the  man  was  jnoved  to  Strathmore 
where  he  did  not  do  much  better  on  an  irrigated  farm.  Another  thing,  when 
tJjis  thing  was  rife,  some  of  the  farmers  wanted  to  jump  into  a  law  suit  with  the 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  my  friend  here  was  the  principal  one 
to  say,  "No,  don^t,  the  Canadian  Pacific  will  do  what  is  right,  don't  get  into 
law  with  them."  We  waited  in  vain.  Three  years  ago,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Raihvay  fenced  in  some  land  close  to  Gleichen,  which  is  a  little  worse  in 
character  than  the  general  land.  It  has  more  gumbo  in  il.  One  of  the  pro- 
fessional experts  said  he  was  glad  it  was  there  l>ecanse  he  could  get  better  rei^uhs 
and  show  the  farmers  what  to  get  off  irrigated  soil. 

I  came  six  thousand  miles  because  I  heard  in  Ireland  wha't  wonderful  thing-= 
could  be  done  here,  and  our  friends  came  from  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
representations  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  they  c-ame.  That  demonstra- 
tion farm  is  to-day  just  as  they  left  it.  There  is  a  small  quantity  of  barley  and 
timothy  on  it,  but  it  is  overrun  with  weeds  to-day.  I  do  not  think  the  barley 
or  timothy  was  ever  cut.  I  wonder  that  the  Weed  Insi>ector  does  not  make 
them  cut  it.  What  did  we  offer  to  the  Dominion  Goverimicnt  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific?  We  said  we  will  divide  our  farms  with  you  in  as  many  districts  as 
you  want.  You  irrigate  half  and  we  will  dry  farm  half  and  we  will  do  all  the 
work  except  putting  on  the  water,  which  you  can  do  to  your  own  laste,  and  if 
you  get  more  than  we  do  we  will  abide  by  the  results  and  abide  by  our  con*tract^. 
Now,  I  leave  that  to  the  gentlemen  here  if  that  was  not  fair.  Another  offer, 
we  said  to  the  Canadian  Pacific,  double  the  water  tax,  leaving  the  use  of  water 
optional  and  they  to  advance  the  water  as  we  want  it.  Was  that  fair?  If  the 
Canadian  Pacific  had  been  fair,  would  they  not  impress  that  on  every  farmer 
in  that  dispute  which  is  over  two  hunflred  farmers.  They  are  anxious  to  pay 
for  their  land,  but  want  to  do  it  on  an  equitable  basis. 

W^e  came  here  to  spend  our  lives  here  and  bring  up  our  families  and  educate 
them  and  make  our  homes  here,  and  I  would  ask  anv  Canadian  Pacific  officials 
if  I  have  not  made  good.  Does  my  home  look  as  if  I  was  going  to  run  away 
from  it?  If  they  can  demonstrate  to  us  practically  as  they  offered  to  do  but 
they  have  never  done  it,  if  they  can  get  results,  we  want  to  see  it,  because  we 
came  here  to  get  the  best  results,  and  that  is  why  we  came  here. 

Mu.  TuE(JO:  I  came  here  in  1906,  having  had  experience  in  Idaho  in  the 
United  States,  and  being  brought  up  on  an  irrigated  farm.  I  came  here 
thoroughly  convinced  that  I  wanted  an  irrigated  farm,  and  I  bought  one  in  that 
dis-trict  in  the  year  1908.  I  commenced  irrigating  when  the  first  w^ater  WiL> 
turned  on  that  I  could  use.  I  irrigated  in  1908,  1909,  1910  and  1911,  and  that 
lins  l)een  my  last  application  of  water. 

'J'he  reason  I  quit  is  that  I  put  in  a  patch  of  timothy  hay  first  and  having 
had  experience  in  irrigation,  I  wanted  to  irrigate  it.  I  irrigated  one  patch  three 
times.  As  a  result  of  that  application  of  water,  one-fourth  of  the  patch  was 
killed  as  a  result  of  alkali  and  another  patch  was  little  better.  I  saw  that 
alkali  was  showing  up  on  my  farm  w^herever  it  was  under  water  and  I  knew^  all 
that  was  w^anted  and  I  knew  all  it  took  was  to  apply  water  to  the  ground  and 
pulverize  and  dissolve  the  minerals  underneath,  and  after  that  would  come 
alkali  by  reason  of  evaporation.  On  the  quarter  east  of  us,  I  irrigated  that  in 
1910,  and  where  I  took  off  forty  bushels  in  1908  as  a  result  of  that  showing  in 
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1910  the  Government  has  taken  off  twenty  acres  of  alkali  as  a  result  of  irrigation. 
We  want  to  be  judges  of  what  pieces  of  ground  we  shall  irrigate.  We  want  to 
pay  for  what  we  use  and  not  for  something  we  cannot  put  it  on.  I  have  spots  on 
my  farm  I  can  irrigate  and  yet  on  other  places  I  cannot  irrigate,  and  yet  I  have- 
a  lifetime  tax  placed  on  my  farm  and  forever.  I  have  fought  irrigation  in  that 
district  on  account  of  this.  We  have  made  application  to. the  Head  Office  and 
have  tried  to  get  things  adjusted,  but  we  have  been  turned  down  on  all  considera- 
tions. We  are  here  at  this  convention  to  see  if  something  cannot  be  done  that 
we  may  pay  for  something  we  are  using  and  not  for  what  we  see.  I  bought  the 
ground  thinking  it  was  good.  My  friend  tells  me  that  if  we  apply  the  right 
amount  of  water  we  would  have  good  results,  and  I  know  it ;  but  1  defy  him  or 
any  other  man  to  tell  me  how  to  know  when  to  apply  it,  because  we  do  not  know 
how  much  rain  is  coming  in  the  future.  For  instance,  in  1910,  we  did  not  get 
water  early  enough  to  irrigate.  I  went  and  started  on  eighty  acres  for  the  next 
year.  Later  in  the  season  I  summer  fallowed  the  ground  above  the  ditch  and 
summer  fallowed  below  the  ditch.  In  the  spring,  I  sowed  below  and  above  the 
eight  cents.  The  dry  farm  above  the  ditch  fetched  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
that  fetched  me  twenty-eight  cents  a  bushel  in  Gleichen.  It  netted  me  twenty- 
eight  cents?  The  dry  farm  above  the  ditch  fetched  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Part  of  the  wheat  graded  No.  6  and  the  remainder  was  cleaned  and  sold 
for  eighty  cents  for  seed.  What  we  want  is  that  some  of  our  friends  get  on  the 
ground  and  have  a  demonstration  farm  in  Gleichen.  I  want  to  know  how  to 
avoid  the  alkali  coming  up  and  I  want  them  now  to  show  me.  I  have  closed  my 
gates  down  and  forbid  them  to  tuni  a  drop  of  water  on  my  farm  as  the  result 
of  the  alkali  showing.  If  they  will  come  and  show  me  vs  hat  can  be  done  by 
irrigation  I  will  abide  by  it.  I  want  a  home  and  I  have  to  pay  the  water  tax 
because  it  is  cheaper  than  to  move  out. 

Mr.  P^eyrergek:  I  am  very  thankful  I  did  not  get  in  the  Gleichen  dis- 
trict if  it  is  as  bad  as  thev  sav  it  is.  T  too  live  out  here  because  it  is  an  ir- 
rigated  district.  I  came  up  to  this  country  for  the  reason  that  I  could  buy  ir- 
rigated land  and  I  have  not  anything  to  say  about  the  conditions  in  the  irriga- 
tion district  of  Gleichen  at  all.  I  never  stopi)ed  there.  I  have  never  been  there. 
The  only  thing  I  fear  in  discussions  of  this  kind  is,  that,  it  will  place  a  dis- 
credit on  irrigation  in  districts  in  Alberta  where  irrigation  has  been  proven  to 
be  a  success.  I  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  it  cannot  be  a  success  or  will  not  be  a  sue- 
cess  in  the  Gleichen  district  for  I  do  not  know  about  it,  but  it  comes  to  a  point 
where  nothing  but  experience  counts  and  previous  experience  in  irrigation 
does  not  count  here.  I  had  a  little  instance  happen  last  year  which  might  perhaps 
explain  some  of  the  cases  for  failures  in  the  Western  Section.  You  know  the 
tendency  in  running  water  is  to  run  it  only  when  you  have  to.  It  is  laborious 
to  run  water.  It  is  hard  work  and  if  a  man  thinks  he  will  get  a  crop  without 
it,  he  will  not  turn  it  on.  Of  course  I  have  travelled  some  in  the  Western 
Section  and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  field  where  the  laterals  were  made  properly  and  at 
the  proper  time.  If  you  wait  to  make  your  field  laterals  until  after  the  grain  has 
come  up  and  you  realize  it  is  getting  dry  and  you  have  waited  for  rain,  you  will 
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destroy  part  of  your  grain  in  making  your  laterals  and  I  imagine  that  some 
of  that  grain  is  dead  or  nearly  dead  and  I  explain  that  because  of  the  instance 
that  happened  here.  We  got  water  late.  Why,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
say.  Some  waste  water  got  on  some  wheat  and  I  did  not  finish  watering  the 
wheat,  or  in  other  words  I  did  not  water  it  until  about  the  20th  of  June.  That 
wheat  was  six  inches  higher  than  the  other.  In  fact  the  other  was  almost 
dead.  I  noticed  in  June  patches  where  the  gophers  had  eaten  it  off  and  it 
looked  entirely  impossible  for  it  to  come  up.  Consequently  the  wheat  not 
watered  never  grew  up  but  took  on  a  second  growth  and  never  did  mature.  I 
cut  the  wheat  I  watered  properly  and  watered  twice,  and  that  was  the  finest 
field  I  cut  this  year  which  is  not  bad,  and  was  ripe  two  or  three  weeks  before 
I  cut  it,  it  got  so  ripe  the  wind  would  thresh  it  out.  T  apprehend  that  tlie  trou- 
ble is  that  they  wait  too  long  to  apply  the  water  and  in  place  of  producing  a 
good  normal  growth  they  have  produced  a  second  growth  which  is  abnormal 
and  there  is  nothing  to  it.  This  year  I  started  in  to  spoil  some  wheat.  I  put 
in  four  acres  to  spoil  it.  I  had  heard  this  discussion  and  I  wanted  to  see  it  in 
my  own  mind.  I  heard  this  about  not  being  able  to  mature  a  crop  if  you 
watered  it  in  a  wet  season.  I  think  I  seeded  about  the  20th  of  April.  By  that 
time  the  moisture  had  been  out  of  the  ground  and  only  about  a  third  of  the 
wheat  came  up.  Along  about  the  7th  or  8th  of  May  I  watered  it  and  the  big 
snow  came  on  the  13th  of  May.  That  wheat  never  needed  any  more  irriga- 
tion this  season  because  we  had  ample  rainfall,  but  if  it  had  needed  it,  I  would 
certainly  have  watered  it.  That  wheat  matured  in  a  less  number  of  days  from 
the  time  it  was  planted  than  the  wheat  I  put  in  on  fall  ploughing  that  I  did 
not  irrigate.  It  ripened  more  evenly.  It  made  the  plumpest  wheat  I  had  this 
year,  so  I  am  convinced  that  water  applied  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  prop- 
er manner  will  not  hinder  the  ripening  of  the  grain,  but  will  promote  the 
growth  of  it  and  consequently  hasten  the  ripening  of  it.  Last  year  I  had  an 
experience  with  barley.  I  put  it  in  and  watered  it  and  consequently  it  laid 
there  three  weeks  and  did  not  germinate.  I  applied  the  water  on  the  20th  of 
May  On  the  4th  of  August  I  harvested  that  barley.  It  was  a  pretty  good  crop. 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  made.  I  am  satisfied  that  irrigating  that  barley 
did  not  hold  the  ripening  at  all.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  water  ai>- 
plied  to  grains  even  in  wet  years,  I  mean  when  there  is  sufficient  moisture,  is 
beneficial  to  it  and  will  not  retard  the  growth  but  will  hasten  maturity.  (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr.  Trego:  I  would  just  like  to  a.«k  Mr.  Stockton  one  question.  He  made 
the  statement  that  if  the  right  amount  of  water  were  applied,  that  is  the  dif- 
ference in  the  moisture  between  1914  and  1915,  we  would  have  had  the  same 
crop  in  1914  as  we  had  in  1915.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Stockton  what  amount 
of  moisture  it  is  possible  to  apply  on  a  well  prepared  grain  field  with  the  head 
of  water  that  is  furnished  by  the  ordinary  contract,  one  cubic  foot  per  second, 
for  a  quarter  section?  What  quantity  of  water  can  be  applied  to  a  grain  field 
for  proper  irrigation? 
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Mr.  Stockton  :  It  is  easy  enough  to  answer  Mr.  Trego.  I  would  do  it  in 
this  way.  If  it  is  desired  to  put  on  a  small  amount  of  water  with  a  head  of  one 
second  foot,  it  would  be  necessary  if  you  are  going  to  use  flood  irrigation,  to 
have  the  land  smooth  and  the  ditches  close  together.  You  could,  however,  by 
furrow  irrigation  such  as  in  the  state  of  Washington,  irrigate  any  amount  of 
land  you  choose  with  a  second  foot  and  put  on  whatever  amount  of  water  is 
deemed  advisable. 

In  1915  we  had  somewhere  around  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  of  rain- 
fall on  the  Western  Section  and  the  year  before,  half  of  that,  and  seven  or  eight 
inches  of  water  is  about  what  we  ordinarily  put  on  with  ordinary  flood  irriga- 
tion, and  from  the  experience  that  we  have  had  throughout  our  irrigated  fields, 
I  am  sure  that  such  an  irrigation  applied  early  in  the  season  of  1914  would 
have  produced  a  good  crop  and  it  would  have  ensured  the  crop  in  any  event. 
The  year  before  that  we  had  a  very  heavy  rainfall.  In  June,  at  Strathmore, 
we  had  seven  inches  of  rain — all  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  We  had  one  or 
two  cases  where  grain  was  irrigated  before  that  storm  and  it  showed  more  bene- 
ficial results.  It  was  quite  evident,  however,  from  observation  of  these  fields 
that  if  it  had  been  irrigated  sooner  we  would  have  got  more  benefit.  Irrigating 
after  the  rain  would  of  course  have  been  of  no  use,  but  irrigating  before  the 
rain  would  have  prevented  the  crop  from  being  stunted  by  drought  by  the 
length  of  time  the  water  was  put  on,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of  irrigation 
water  in  an  ordinary  year  that,  if  there  is  a  drought  of  two  or  three  weeks  in 
June  which  occurs  in  years  even  where  the  total  rainfall  records  would  show 
enough  to  mature  crops,  proper  irrigation  at  that  particular  time  would  put 
the  crop  that  much  forward  to  allow  the  normal  crop  to  be  harvested  before  frost 
when  otherwise  there  would  not  be  a  chance  by  reason  of  the  drought.  The 
rainfall  record  at  Calgary  for  the  last  thirty  years  .«hows  that  for  twenty-three 
years  there  was  less  than  fifteen  inches  of  rain. 

In  my  observations,  I  think  our  maximum  crops  are  going  to  be  produced 
on  ground  with  a  rainfall  or  irrigation  around  a  total  of  twenty  inches,  not  only 
from  this  year's  observations,  but  from  experiments  with  irrigation.  When  it 
comes  to  raising  alfalfa  and  grass  we  have  a  much  more  beneficial  effect  than 
with  rainfall.  In  a  year  like  1914.  when  many  good  fields  of  alfalfa  gave  no 
cutting  at  all,  we  can  have  an  especially  good  crop  because  the  sunshine  and 
heat  of  a  dry  year  is  above  normal ;  whereas,  the  deficiency  of  moisture  is  the 
only  element  we  lack.  Going  back  to  Mr.  Trego^s  question,  I  would  consider 
it  desirable  to  use  more  than  a  second  foot,  and  for  the  farmers  to  rotate  the 
use  of  the  head  and  to  use  flood  irrigation  in  order  to  more  rapidly  and  economi- 
cally flood  the  ground,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  rotation  meth- 
od of  the  delivery  of  water  is  in  use  in  almost  all  irrigation  districts  in  this 
country  and  the  United  States  except  in  the  mountainous  districts  where  there 
is  more  water  than  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Trego:  About  how  much  water  would  be  stored  in  the  land  by  prop- 
erly applying  it  with  four  or  five  inches,  and  also  at  what  time  of  the  year  would 
you  advise  irrigating  it. 
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Mr.  Stockton  :  The  amount  of  water  you  would  put  into  the  soil  by  ir- 
rigation or  with  any  moisture,  would  depend  upon  the  soil  itself.  The  character 
of  the  soil  and  the  slope  of  the  land  and  degree  of  smoothness  with  which  it 
had  been  prepared  and  quite  important  upon  the  closeness  at  which  the  ditche*? 
were  put  together.  That  is,  taking  flood  irrigation,  ditches  one  hundred  feet 
apart,  and  in  the  method  suggested,  you  could  get  over  three  or  four  inches  of 
water  as  was  done  in  irrigated  plots  at  Strathmore  in  1914.  If  ditches  were 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  apart  you  would  allow  the  water  to  run  until  you 
got  it  right  across.  You  might  put  on  two  or  three  times  that  much  water  and 
then  again  it  would  depend  upon  the  slope  of  the  soil  and  how  nicely  it  was 
smoothed.  Those  things,  of  course,  in  their  practical  application,  mu?t  be  de- 
termined by  each  farmer  from  his  own  experience  and  from  the  land  he  is  ir- 
rigating and  the  crop  he  is  raising.  Some  crops  will  take  out  a  great  deal  more 
moisture  from  the  soil  than  others.  Of  course,  if  the  sub-soil  is  not  of  too  im- 
pervious a  nature  it  will  act  as  a  relief  valve  which  saves  us  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  evils  of  over-irrigation,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  all  water  which  goes  beyond 
the  lipfiit  of  capillarity,  say  four  or  five  inches,  is  lost  or  returns  to  some  drain- 
age canal,  and  it  is  not  returned  to  that  farm,  but  it  is  putting  on  too  much 
water  and  leaving  the  excess  to  take  care  of  itself  which  makes  for  seepage  and 
alkali.  The  careful  use  of  water  and  erring  on  the  light  side  of  irrigation  rath- 
er than  the  heavy  side  will  make  up  for  over  irrigation  by  conservation  of 
water.    That  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Trego  :  You  did  not  say  at  what  time  irrigation  should  be  applied. 

Mr.  Stockton:  That  is  another  thing  for  which  you  cannot  lay  down  a 
general  rule.  Our  climate  is  the  most  variable  that  I  have  had  anything  to  do 
with.  With  spring  irrigation  for  grain  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  is 
ordinarilybest  to  irrigate  pretty  early  and  that  depends  upon  how  dry  the  spring 
is  and  other  conditions,  but  in  most  cases  we  have  been  early  in  putting  on  the 
water.  There  have  been  too  many  cases  where  a  farmer  has  a  large  area  not 
prepared  with  ditches  beforehand  and  naturally  he  hesitates  to  get  out  and  do 
some  pretty  hard  work  in  irrigating  the  land  and  thinking  the  season  would 
be  wet  enough,  he  leaves  it  go  to  the  last  minute  and  then  jumps  in  and  does 
it  hastily  and  does  not  get  the  results  because  he  puts  on  too  much  water. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  get  the  best  results  and  that  is  to 
prepare  small  acreages,  or  acreages  that  can  be  prepared  with  great  care  and 
properly  in  every  respect,  and  have  irrigation  applied  just  as  carefully  as  any 
other  farm  operation  is  carried  on.  When  we  can  do  that  I  am  sure  we  will  get 
results  by  using  the  same  judgment  and  common  sense  as  to  the  time  of  irriga- 
tion that  we  use  in  the  time  of  planting,  harvesting  and  all  other  farm  opera- 
tions. 

Alfalfa  has  ordinarily  taken  to  irrigation  in  all  years.  This  year  some  has 
been  produced  without  irrigation  and  some  very  well  with  one  irrigation  de- 
pending upon  the  drainage  and  conditions.  This  is  the  first  year  that  any  field 
produced  any  maximum  result  in  grass  without  irrigation  and  sometimes  it 
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seems  to  be  best  to  irrigate  in  the  fall  and  sometimes  in  the  spring  and  for 
alfalfa  and  other  timothy  grasses  I  think  early  spring  irrigation  is  the  best. 

Mr.  Trego:  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  if  possible,  the  question.  It 
is  a  question  we  farmers  have  to  know  who  are  going  to  use  the  water.  You 
have  l)€en  here  a  number  of  years  and  should  be  able  to  form  a  pretty  good  idea 
as  to  when  we  should  use  irrigation. 

Mr.  Stockton:  It  is  not  very  much  good  going  much  further  into  thnt. 
1  would  say  for  ordinary  and  average  conditions  we  should  irrigate  our  grain 
crops  early  in  June  according  to  conditions,  but  it  is  absolutely  imj)ossil)le  to 
lay  down  a  rule  which  the  next  season  might  be  an  exception  to.  There  is  one 
rule  that  will  always  ai)ply  and  that  is  that  any  crop  to  produce  the  maximum 
should  have  what  we  might  call  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  from 
planting  to  maturity  and  whenever  conditions  have  reduced  soil  moisture  very 
much  below  that  amount,  it  is  in  order  to  irrigate  imless  there  is  some  other 
commercial  or  cost  condition  which  influences  it.  For  instance,  in  this  season 
which  has  been  a  wet  season  so  called  and  in  which  fine  crops  have  been  had 
without  irrigation,  I  want  to  say  that  some  of  our  very  good  crops  as  good  as  any 
have  been  upon  land  irrigated  last  fall  and  it  is  showing  that  irrigating  land  for 
fall  crops  has  not  prevented  the  ripening  or  maturing  of  grain  crops  in  such  a  year 
as  this.  So  that  irrigation  did  not  carry  the  grain  into  the  frosts,  but  matured 
as  soon  as  grain  not  irrigated.  In  some  cases,  this  was  on  summer  fallowed  land 
and  I  agree  with  you  in  most  cases,  the  summer  fallowed  crop  will  produce  good 
results  without  irrigation,  but  in  spite  of  that,  irrigation  on  summer  fallowed 
land  did  produce  good  results.  For  instance,  at  one  of  our  headquarters,  Mr. 
Kobinson  had  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  potatoes  and  he  irrigated  them  carefully 
and  quite  copiously  in  August,  and  he  has  matured  a  very  good  crop  of  potatoes, 
particularly  mealy  and  nice,  although  raised  under  irrigation  is  a  so-called  wet 
season,  and  the  crop  produced  after  sorting  out  frosted  and  damaged  potatoes, 
was  244  bushels  to  the  acre.  And  as  I  say  these  are  particularly  good  mealy 
potatoes. 

Mr,  Trkgo  :  How  are  we  going  to  know  in  May  or  June  what  amount  of 
moisture  to  apply  to  the  land  to  produce  the  proj)er  results.  How  are  we  to  know 
what  results  we  are  going  to  get. 

Mr.  Dennis:  Mr.  Chairman, — I  would  not  lake  up  the  time  of  the  Con- 
vention were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  discussion  has  been  introduced  bv  the 
.«peech  of  Mr.  Speakman  who  was  invited  to  speak  here  as  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted Farmers  of  Alberta.  However,  I  think  it  is  quite  proper  to  discuss  it  at 
this  meeting  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association,  held  in  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  Irrigation  Block.  I  am  glad  it  was  introduced  in  such  a 
reasonable  way  by  Mr.  Speakman.  I  think  this  discussion  should  be  placed  up- 
on a  proj^er  basis  so  that  all  may  thoroughly  understand  the  situation,  and  al- 
though there  is  a  chance  that  the  discussion  will  take  up  more  time  than  con- 
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templatcd  by  those  who  framed  the  programme,  we  should  thresh  this  thin? 
out  now. 

I  interjected  between  Mr.  Trego  and  Mr.  Stockton  because  they  can  go  on 
asking  questions  of  each  other  for  a  week  as  to  how  much  water  to  put  on  and 
how  to  take  it  off  and  Mr.  Tre^o  would  not  be  satisfied  with  all  the  suggestion^ 
Mr.  Stockton  could  give  him,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Stockton  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  answers  Mr.  Trego  could  give  him.  Therefore  I  do  not 
think  we  should  attempt  to  ascertain  or  settle  what  water  should  be  applied  and 
how  much  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind. 

We  are  invited  to  discu.-s  the  general  features  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ir- 
rigation Project  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  1  am  going  to  take  the  opportun- 
ity to  reply  to  the  criticism  made  by  Mr.  Speakman.  To  do  so,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  give  you  a  short  history  of  this  project  and  incidentally  this  will  contain 
the  foundation  for  the  unsatisfactorv  results  we  have  met.  I  do  not  claiin  anJ 
never  have  claimed  that  our  results  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  first  idea  that  irrigation  was  required  in  this  district  was  the  result  of 
an  agitation  started  in  the  city  of  Calgary  in  1894.  This  was  brought  forcibly 
to  my  mind  by  the  Secretary  sending  me  recently  a  copy  of  resolution  pas.-^d 
by  the  Calgary  Board  of  Trade  in  1894  stating  that  in  their  opinion  unless  ir- 
rigation was  introduced  into  southern  Alberta  everybody  might  as  well  move 
out  and  everybody  in  the  city  go  with  them.  That  resolution  you  will  find  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  Calgary  Hoard  of  Trade.  The  Calgary  Board  of  Trade,  oth- 
er Boards  of  Trade  and  resolutions  passed  at  public  meetings  in  the  province  of 
Alberta,  which  was  not  then  a  province  as  you  w411  remember,  said  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  improve  conditions  on  the  land  by  supplying  water 
through  irrigation. 

In  response  to  this  agitation,  certain  surveys  were  made  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  with  which  I  was  associated,  to  prove  that  water  could  be  taken 
from  the  Bow  river  to  this  district,  from  the  Belly  river  to  the  liCthbridge  di.-- 
trict,  and  from  other  streams  to  other  districts.  The  Government  said  we  will 
bear  the  exi)ense  of  proving,  in  a  general  way,  that  there  is  the  land  and  the 
water  and  that  they  can  be  associated.  Having  done  that  we  will  not  go  any 
further.  We  will  not  go  to  the  expense  of  constructing  irrigation  system.**  in 
that  country  but  will  bear  the  expense  of  showing  where  the  water  can  be  got 
from  and  how  to  put  it  on  the  land. 

The  first  scheme  taken  up  was  that  in  the  Lethbridge  district.  The  Gov- 
ernment made  the  original  general  surveys  and  the  Gait  Company  undertook  to 
build  the  canals  and  colonize  the  district.  The  next  project  taken  up  was  the 
so-called  Bow  lliver  scheme,  the  one  which  was  subsequently  taken  up  and  con- 
structed by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  w^hich  is  the  scheme 
now  under  di.scussion.  Before  going  further,  it  is  necessary  to  outline  briefiy 
how  that  company  became  interested  in  this  project. 

In  1903,  a  settlement  was  being  made  between  the  Dominion  Government 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  it  was  found  that  the  Com- 
pany were  owed  some  three  millions  of  acres  by  the  Government  because  un- 
der the  charter  of  the  railway  com.pany  when  they  were  given  their  twenty-five 
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million  acre  land  grant  they  had  a  right  to  refuse  as  part  of  the  land  giant  any 
land  not  fairly  fit  for  settlement,  and  when  the  line  was  built  (durhig  1881- 
1885)  this  country  was  absolutely  dry  and  the  greate.st  difliculties  were  met  with 
in  p^etting  water  for  the  construction  camps.  The  railway  company,  therefore, 
said  thev  did  not  want  land  between  Moosejaw  and  the  Rockies,  as  they  did  not 
consider  it  fit  for  settlement,  and  so  they  took  a  large  portion  of  their  land  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  province  and  when  the  time  of  final  settlement  came 
there  was  a  balance  of  three  million  acres  of  land  owing  to  them.  The  Govern- 
ment had  made  the  surveys  of  this  Bow  River  block  and  the  surveys  showed 
that  it  could  be  irrigated.  The  railway  said  we  will  take  this  block  in  settle- 
ment of  the  balance  due  us  and  we  will  consider  the  matter  of  bringing  water 
to  tKe  block  and  irrigating  and  colonizing  that  land  because  you  say  and  the 
Boards  of  Trade  say  that  unless  water  is  provided  to  irrigate  the  land  it  is  no 
good,  and  the  (Government  agreed  to  do  that,  and  finally  in  settlement  of  the 
land  grant,  the  company  were  given  this  three  million  acres  and  were  also  given 
the  surveys  of  the  irrigation  system  made  by  the  Government. 

There  was  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  tc 
build  this  irrigation  system  at  all.  The  Government  simply  said  we  have  prov- 
ed the  water  is  there  and  can  be  put  on  the  block.  If  you  will  take  the  block 
we  will  depart  from  the  usual  custom  and  give  it  to  you  en  bloc,  because  the 
company  could  not  take  up  the  scheme  on  the  basis  of  applying  water  only  to 
every  other  section.  The  company  then  went  to  considerable  expense  in  mak- 
ing additional  surveys  which  proved  that  some  of  the  surveys  made  under  Gov- 
ernment supervision  and  direction  were  very  incomplete,  but  it  was  proved  that 
the  project  was  feasible  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  begin  construction  at  the 
western  end.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  quite  frankly  that  we  began  there  against 
my  conviction  because  I  knew  that  the  soil  of  the  Western  Section  was  heavier 
than  that  down  here  in  the  Bassano  district  and  a  thousand  feet  higher  up  than 
the  country  here  in  the  Eastern  Section,  where  there  is  probably  a  week  or  ten 
days  better  advantage  in  climate.  We  had  to  begin  at  the  western  end.  If  we 
had  not,  and  had  attempted  to  start  here  and  leave  Calgary  out  in  the  cold,  you 
can  readily  understand  where  we  would  have  been  at.  For  these  reasons  and 
for  the  general  development  of  the  country,  we  began  in  the  Western  Section. 
We  began  the  construction  of  a  system  in  the  Western  Section  that  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
persuade  our  Executive  to  let  us  have  that  much  money.  However,  the  money 
was  granted  and  we  went  at  it  only  to  find  that  it  was  to  cost  a  lot  more  money 
to  complete  than  was  contemplated. 

We  finally  built  the  system  at  a  cost  of  three  times  as  much  as  we  thought 
it  would  cost  in  the  first  place  and  then  we  had  to  undertake  to  colonize  the  land. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  going  to  any  irrigated  country  and  saying  to  the 
people,  there  is  a  large  irrigated  tract  of  land  up  here — come  up  and  colonize 
it.  There  has  only  been  isolated  emigration  from  any  irrigation  district  and 
there  has  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  been  any  marked  emigration  from 
any  one  irrigation  district  to  another,  because  irrigation  produces  prosperous 
condition  of  farming  and  home  comforts  that  people  do  not  wish  to  leave. 
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We  had  to  go  where  we  could  get  people  to  settle  this  block,  irrespective  of  wheth- 
er they  knew  anything  about  irrigation  or  not.  We  went  to  the  United  Stat^, 
to  Northern  Europe  and  to  Great  Britain,  and  we  tried  to  get  every  settler  we 
could  through  the  medium  of  agents  who  were  paid  a  commission  for  selling 
the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  deal  with  this  whole  question  on  a  frank  basis.  It 
is  a  troublesome  question  at  best  and  one  which  materially  affects  the  success  of 
this  district.  There  is  no  use  in  discussing  it  in  any  other  way  at  all.  We  went 
out  to  get  the  settlers — we  went  out  on  the  basis  of  getting  them — you  know  what 
that  means. 

I  admit  frankly  that  probably  certain  representations  which  have  not  been 
realized  were  made  by  the  agents  in  bringing  settlers  here.  We  tried  to  con- 
trol these  agents  when  w^e  found  them  making  unreliable  statements,  but  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  came  here  expecting  conditions  which  did  not  exist.  1 
will  venture  the  opinion,  however,  that  95  per  cent  of  the  men  on  the  land  in 
the  Western  Section,  and  who  are  farming  there,  inspected  their  land  before 
they  bought  it.  It  is  true  they  may  have  been  led  to  believe  that  certain  results 
would  be  obtained  by  the  agents  who  brought  them  here  and  have  since  been 
disappointed  in  getting  these  results. 

This  colonization  movement  was  begun  in  1907-1908.  We  had  started  in 
1906.  The  marked  movement  of  people  was  in  1907-1908.  At  that  time  the 
only  portion  of  the  irrigated  district  completed  was  that  tril)utary  to  Secondary 
Canal  ''A,"  between  Strathmore  and  Gleichen  and  the  first  colonization  carried 
on  in  the  block  was  at  Gleichen.  Why?  Because  it  was  the  best  district  in  the 
block.  It  was  a  fine  piece  of  country,  the  slopes  were  easy  and  it  was  practically 
the  first  district  that  was  colonized  and  it  was  soon  sold  out.  We  then  went  along 
quietly  building  the  irrigation  system  in  the  balance  of  the  Western  Section  and 
trying  to  colonize  the  land. 

In  1910,  we  had  a  dry  year,  one  of  those  recurring  dry  j'^ears  which  we, 
who  have  been  here  a  long  time,  know  with  absolute  certainty  will  come  again. 
The  settlers  in  the  Gleichen  district  who  had  come  in  1906  to  1908  had  made 
no  attempt  to  irrigate  their  farms.  They  had  not  levelled  the  land  or  put  in  the 
ditclies  that  are  needed  to  make  irrigated  farms  and  were  caught  without  the 
work  having  been  done  to  enable  them  to  distribute  the  water.  The  water  had 
been  brought  to  the  highest  point  in  the  district.  From  that  point  we  had  to 
drop  the  water  into  a  coulee,  although  it  was  bad  engineering,  necessitated  by 
want  of  money.  Then  it  was  taken  from  the  bottom  end  of  the  coulee  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  district.  Carrying  the  water  through  the  coulee  took  a  lot  of 
silt  from  the  coulee  with  it  and  carried  it  into  the  ditches  below  and  when  the  de- 
mand came  we  were  not  able  to  supply  the  necessary  amount  of  water.  We  have 
made  that  statement  over  our  own  signature. 

There  were  some  farmers  in  the  district  who  did  not  get  the  amount  of 
water  they  should  have  got,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  trouble  and  com- 
plaint and  we  endeavoured  to  settle  it  by  writing-off  the  water  rent  or  making 
settlements  with  those  who  had  not  obtained  their  full  share  of  water. 
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Following  that  year,  we  had  some  wet  seasons  when  irrigation  was  not  so 
necessary,  or  thought  not  to  be  needed,  but  we  went  on  and  got  the  larger  part 
of  the  Western  Section  colonized  until  we  had  sold,  in  the  Western  Section,  some 
two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  irrigated  land  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
non-irrigated  land,  and  we  had  reached  the  point  where  we  had  constructed  the 
system  and  colonized  the  land  and  where  we  hoped  that  we  would  have  peace 
and  quietness  and  success.    Instead,  we  found  it  was  the  opposite  way. 

We  found  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  the  Western  Section  were  dis- 
satisfied.    Here  are  the  main  grounds  of  their  complaint. 

They  claimed  that  while  we  sold  them  irrigated  land,  it  was  too  rough  to  be 
irrigated  economically;  they  claimed  that  applying  water  to  the  land  brought 
up  alkali,  and  water  logged  the  land,  and  where  water  was  applied  to  grain  crops, 
it  retarded  the  growth  and  therefore  it  was  later  in  maturing  than  crops 
grown  on  non-irrigated  land  and,  consequently,  it  was  caught  by 
the  frosts.  They  claimed  that  the  water  supply  we  had  con- 
tracted to  give  them  under  their  contract,  as  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  insufficient.  Under  the  law  every  contract  entered  into  be- 
tween the  company  and  a  purchaser  has  to  be  approved  by  the  Government,  and 
these  contracts  provided  that  we  were  to  supply  one  cubic  foot  of  water,  flow- 
ing continuously  during  the  irrigation  season,  for  each  quarter  section.  They 
claimed  it  was  not  sufficient — perhaps  that  is  not  the  right  word  to  use — they 
claimed  they  should  get  a  greater  head  of  water.  We  endeavoured  to  adjust 
these  complaints,  first  by  undertaking  to  re-classify  the  land  and  to  carry  out 
the  re-classilication  as  determined  by  Mr.  Stockton  and  his  engineers,  and  to 
amend  the  contracts  accordingly.  Some  accepted,  but  others  said,  "No,  we 
won't  abide  by  your  re-classification." 

Then  meetings  were  held  and  complaints  were  filed  and  abuse  was  in- 
dulged in.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  that  term  because  some  resolutions  passed 
by  the  farmers  in  the  district,  stated  I  did  not  know  anything  about  irrigation 
and  never  would,  and  that  they  had  been  "flimtiammed''  to  use  our  western 
language. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  in  a  brief  way  how  we  reached  this  point  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  a  certain  number  of  farmers  who  purchased  irrig- 
able land  as  to  the  character  of  the  land,  quantity  of  water,  suitability  of  coun- 
try for  the  crops  and  for  irrigation.  As  we  could  not  agree  between  ourselves, 
the  farmers  then  filed  a  petition  with  the  Government. 

In  Canada  we  differ  materially  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  from  districts 
in  the  United  States  where  water  is  used.  Here  the  law  relating  to  the  use  of 
water  for  irrigation,  as  contained  in  the  Irrigation  Act,  is  a  first  class  law.  It 
lias  been  so  certified  to  by  expert  irrigationists  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
it  has  frequently  been  referred  to  as  such  by  the  International  Irrigation  Con- 
gress. Under  our  law  the  full  administration  of  the  water  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  petitions  were  prepared  as  above  stated; 
meetings  were  held  and  finally  the  farmers  appointed  representatives  to  meet 
the  Minister  in  Ottawa  and  we  met  them  there.  After  hearing  the  settlers' 
side  of  the  case,  we  made  this  proposal  to  the  Government, — We  will  be  will- 
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ing  that  you  appoint  a  corps  of  engineers  to  re-classify  the  land  and  that  in  re- 
classifying it  they  shall  apply  to  the  re-classification  a  basis  which  is  a  fairer 
l)asis  than  we  used  to  classify  the  land  in  the  Western  Section,  because  at  that 
time  we  had  not  the  money  available  to  make  complete  contour  surv'eys  and 
since  then  we  have  found  that  we  made  some  mistakes.  We  suggested  that  the 
Government  engineers  should  adopt  the  basis  that  we  used  in  the  Eastern 
Section,  it  being  a  better  basis  than  we  used  in  classifying  lands  in  the  West- 
ern Section.  However,  we  said,  we  will  abide  by  your  re-classification.  We 
will  say  to  every  farmer,  you  appealed  to  the  Government — that  is  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal  under  the  Irrigation  Act — and  while  we  are  advised  legally 
that  having  entered  into  a  contract  with  us  and  having  signed  and  accepted 
that  contract,  there  is  no  basis  on  which  any  purchaser  can  force  us  to  accept 
the  re-classification  we  are  willing  when  you  notify  us  of  the  re-classification  to 
change  the  farmers'  contracts.  You  can  consider  the  question  of  soil,  alkali 
and  everything  you  like.  We  ask  you  to  say,  however,  to  the  farmers  that 
if  we  are  to  be  bound  by  your  decision  they  should  be  bound  by  it  also.  That 
is  the  basis  of  all  settlements.  If  we  go  to  arbitration  or  the  courts,  it  is  the 
same. 

In  this  case  the  farmers  said,  ''No,  we  won't  do  it.  We  want  you  to  re- 
classify the  land  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  be  bound  by  the  re- 
classification but  we  won't  agree  to  accept  it."  We  said  to  the  Government, 
alright  go  ahead  but  send  each  purchaser  of  irrigable  land  a  letter  saying  that 
you  think  they  should  accept  the  Government  re-classification  and  send  us 
the  agreements  and  we  will  sign  them.  We  then  asked  the  Government  to 
send  the  agreements  to  the  purchasers,  pointing  out  that  inider  their  petition 
and  under  the  powers  vested  in  the  department,  they  were  going  to  re-classify 
the  land  and  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  agreed  to  be  bound  by  it 
and  asking  the  farmer  if  he  would  sign  it. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  signed  every  one  of  these  agreements,  be- 
fore they  went  out  in  the  mail  to  the  farmers.  Some  of  the  farmers  did  sign, 
but  others  said,  no  they  would  not.  The  Government  has  gone  on  re-classify- 
ing the  land.  We  had  no  representative  on  the  re-classification  parties.  We 
were  bound  by  their  re-classification.  Then  why  should  the  farmers  have  a 
representative?  They  appealed  to  the  Minister,  and  the  Minister  had  appoint- 
ed the  engineering  body  to  classify  this  land.  They  sent  to  the  United  Slates 
and  obtained  the  very  best  qualified  men.  They  went  ahead  and  completed 
the  re-classification. 

When  the  agitation  started  for  this  re-classification  there  were  about  six 
teen  hundred  contracts  for  purchase  of  irrigated  land  outstanding;  sixteen  Inm- 
dred  men  who  had  agreed  to  buy  land  with  more  or  less  irrigable  land  on  it. 
I  am  speaking  in  general  figures.  If  Mr.  Speakman  desires,  it  I  will  give  in- 
structions for  him  to  have  the  definite  figures.  Of  that  number  probably  half, 
or  eight  hundred,  of  the  contracts  are  held  by  men  who  bought  the  land  specu- 
latively an'd  who  have  never  been  on  the  land  and  are  not  there  now.  That 
leaves  eight  hundred  in  occupation,  and  say  eight  hundred  not  in  occupation, 
and  up  to  date  of  the  eight  hundred  in  occupation,  590  have  accepted  the  re- 
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classification  and  have  changed  their  contracts  and  water  agreements  and  said 
they  are  going  to  adopt  irrigation  and  make  it  a  success.  That  leaves  say  210 
who  have  not  accepted  this  re-classification.  Of  those  210  there  are  a  certain 
number  who  have  not  agreed  owing  to  complications  in  regard  to  outside  mat- 
ters, and  therefore  I  take  issue  with  Mr.  Speakman's  statement  that  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers  in  the  block  are  dissatisfied,  because,  as  I  have  shown,  of  the 
eight  hundred  resident  farmers  who  own  contracts,  590  have  accepted  the 
amended  contract  and  water  agreement.    That  leaves  210  who  have  not. 

That  is  the  whole  story,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  We  regret  more  than  I 
can  say  the  trouble  that  has  arisen.  We  regret  that  we  have  had  to  resort  to 
the  courts  in  regard  to  any  man  who  occupies  our  land  in  the  Western  Sec- 
tion. We  have  only  appUed  to  the  courts  because,  after  they  appealed  to  the 
Minister  and  his  officials  under  the  Act,  they  have  refused  to  accept  their 
rulings.  We  fortunately  live  in  the  British  Empire  and  liave  that  respect  for 
the  law  which  has  made  the  Empire  what  it  is.  It  is  respect  for  the  law  and 
through  an  enforcement  of  the  law  that  we  are  going  to  decide  this  question 
finally  and  absolutely.     (Applause.) 

We  are  doing  and  have  done  and  are  willing  to  continue  to  do  everything 
that  a  corporation  can  do.  I,  personally,  have  undergone  all  kinds  of  abuse 
and  criticism  for  four  or  five  years.  If  I  am  one  half  of  what  I  have  been 
called,  it  is  surprising  that  I  should  l)e  at  large.  Some  of  the  dissatisfied  set- 
tlers in  the  Western  Section  have  sent  a  message  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  saying,  "Don't  come  to  Canada,  because  it  is  no  place  to  come  to."  If 
you  come  to  the  Irrigation  Block  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  you 
can  never  expect  to  succeed  because  we  have  tried  it  and  have  been  flim- 
flammed  in  every  way."  That  is  the  message  that  has  been  sent  out  from  the 
Western  Section  of  the  Irrigation  Block  by  a  percentage  of  the  men  who  have 
not  signed  their  amended  contracts.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  that  any  man 
should  be  limited  in  exercising  his  right  to  criticize  me  or  the  company  or 
the  land  on  which  he  lives,  but  having  had  every  opportunity  to  settle  this 
dispute  through  us,  then  by  the  decision  of  the  minister  to  whom  they  appealed, 
and  finally  through  the  courts  whose  decision  will  bind  him  as  it  binds  us,  I 
can  only  say  that  it  is  poor  policy  on  any  man's  part  to  foul  his  own  nest  by  try- 
ing to  dissuade  people  from  coming  here  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  us  as  citizens. 
If  he  is  right  why  have  two-thirds  of  the  men  with  equal  grievances  in  his  dis- 
trict said  that  they  are  satisfied. 

The  production  of  crops  by  irrigation  in  the  Western  Se(*tion  of  the  Irriga- 
tion Block  is  possibly  a  contentious  matter,  but  I  will  state  now  that  there  can 
be  produced  to-day  from  the  Gleichen  district  just  as  many  men  farming  irrig- 
able land  who  will  say  that  they  are  satisfied  and  have  had  absolutely  good  re- 
sults from  irrigation  eveiy  year  as  men  who  will  say  the  opposite.  I  know  the 
men  who  have  done  the  most  in  irrigation  in  the  Gleichen  district,  and  their 
statement  is  that  irrigation  is  a  complete  success. 

I  apologize,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  taking  so  much  time  in  discussing  this  ques- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  greater  importance  to  be  discussed 
at  the  Convention.     This  is  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Convention,  held  \a) 
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give  those  interested  in  these  questions  an  opportunity  to  present  their  idea.*, 
and  therefore  any  recommendations  of  this  Association  on  this  subject,  or  the 
subject  generally  of  irrigation,  will  carry  more  weight  than  the  opinions  of  tiie 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  or  any  person  having  a  personal  interest  in 
this  important  matter. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  fully.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Trego  at  the  International 
Irrigation  Congress  last  fall,  but  that  was  not  the  proper  time  or  place  to  wash 
our  dirty  linen.  It  was  not  proper  that  it  should  be  stated — that  there  was 
trouble  in  certain  Canadian  districts  and  put  on  the  record  of  that  International 
Congress,  but  it  is  proper  here.  We  are  all  residents  of  Western  Canada  where 
irrigation  is  practised.  We  are  all  interested  in  the  proper  carrying  out  of  this 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  project,  and  we  are  interested  in  making  it  clear,  if  we 
are  able  to  do  so,  that  the  advantages  of  irrigation  in  certain  districts  in  southern 
Alberta  are  established.     If  we  have  the  information  to  show,  let's  do  it. 

If  the  Convention  has  anything  before  it  which  justifies  it  in  passing  reso- 
lutions to  say  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  construct  the  irrigation  system  in  the 
Western  Section  of  the  Irrigation  Block  and  that  the  majority  of  people  resi- 
dent there  do  not  want  it  and  no  other  people  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  and 
engage  in  irrigation,  let  us  have  these  resolutions  now.  If  any  man  in  ihe 
Western  Section  in  occupation  of  land  thinks,  or  has  thought  during  these 
years,  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  taking  irrigable  land,  why  did  he  not  come 
forward  and  say,  I  made  a  mistake  in  buying  irrigable  land,  give  me  non- 
irrigable  land.  We  stand  ready  to-day  to  change  irrigated  land  for  non-irrigat- 
ed land  in  that  district.  But,  after  spending  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars 
in  that  .section  to  construct  the  irrigation  system,  why  should  we  be  asked  by  a 
man  who  paid  $25.00  an  acre  for  irrigable  land  to  be  relieved  for  all  time  from 
the  water  rental  on  the  ground  that  his  land  should  be  non-irrigable  land ;  that 
is  an  absolute  absurdity  because  w^e  have  for  all  time  to  carry  .water  through  hi? 
farm  to  supply  water  on  the  next  farm  to  .the  man  who  wants  and  believes  in 
irrigation.  j 

I  again  apologize  for  taking  up  so  much  time,  but  I  think  it  is  only  right, 
considering  that  it  is  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  project,  the 
Canadian  Pacific's  investment,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific's  eft'orts  in  colonizing 
this  land  that  is  under  criticism,  that  the  matter  should  be  fully  discussed  and 
thoroughly  understood. 

We  have  done  all  we  possibly  could.  We  have  made  mistakes  and  ^ve  will 
make  more  mistakes.  It  is  only  the  man  that  does  not  do  anything  who  does 
not  make  mistakes.  We  want  to  give  every  man  a  square  deal,  though  Mr. 
Trego  and  some  others  may  think  otherwise.  They  can  think  that  I  am  a 
horse  thief  if  they  wish,  but  it  is  for  them  to  prove  it  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  and  so  far  as  this  case  is  concerned  the  courts  are  now  going  to  settle 
who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong,  and  no  amount  of  discussion  here  is  going  to 
alter  it.     (Applause,  long.) 

Mr.  Trego:  Mr.  Dennis  in  his  talk  haf?  gone  over  the  ground  very  fully,  but 
the  main  thing  he  seems  to  find  fault  with  us  farmers  is,  that  wo  do  not  accept 
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the  re-classification  from  the  Government.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dennis 
who  was  it  that  furnished  the  basis  on  which  the  re-classification  was  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  Dennis:  The  Government  said  when  they  undertook  to  do  this  re- 
classification that  they  were  going  to  do  it  in  accordance  with  certain  rules 
which  Mr.  Trego  had  seen.  The  Government  said,  before  we  go  at  it  we  want 
all  the  maps  and  surveys  on  which  you  based  your  clas:?ifications  and  we  will 
see  those  and  go  out  with  our  own  engineers  and  classify  that  land  as  we  see  fit. 

Mr.  Trego:  What  I  meant  was  the  basis  that  the  Government  decided  on 
that  they  would  classify  everything  that  can  be  irrigated  with  an  expenditure 
of  eight  dollars  an  acre,  either  in  levelling  your  farms  or  in  order  to  get  the 
water  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  Was  that  not  supplied  by  yourself  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  in  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Dennis:  No.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Ottawa  I  said  that  when 
we  classified  this  land  we  did  not  have  as  much  money  as  we  would  have  liked 
to  expend  on  it.  Therefore,  I  laid  down  the  basis  that  all  land  which  lay  under 
the  point  at  which  the  water  could  be  brought  to  the  land  was  irrigable.  We 
brought  the  delivery  ditch  to  the  quarter  section  boundary  and  all  land  on  a 
lower  level  than  that  was  classified  as  irrigable.  Wlien  we  came  to  do  that  in 
the  Eastern  Section  we  found  that  it  was  not  altogether  fair.  Certain  land 
might  be  sold  and- would  cost  too  much  to  irrigate,  therefore  after  consideration 
we  adopted  the  basis  that  any  land  that  would  cost  more  than  eight  dollars  an 
acre  to  level  and  get  in  perfect  condition  to  irrigate  or  to  be  reached  by  a  flume, 
should  not  be  included.  When  we  agreed  to  the  re-classification  in  the  Western 
Section  we  said  we  do  not  ask  you  to  re-classify  on  the  basis  originally  used  in 
the  Western  Section  but  on  the  basis  we  used  in  the  Eastern  Section,  and  that 
was  the  basis  adopted. 

Mr.  Trego:  When  our  representative  returned  from  Ottawa  he  gave  us 
this  as  the  basis  on  which  the  classification  would  be  carried  out,  and  we  said 
we  would  not  agree  to  it.  Then  Mr.  Dennis  stated  the  number  of  farmers 
who  accepted  the  classification  and  signed  up  contracts,  and  are  perfectly 
satisfied.  The  first  number  I  think  is  right,  but  the  last  number,  where  they 
said  they  were  satisfied  and  are  going  ahead  to  make  a  success  of  irrigation  is 
not,  for  I  know  a  good  many  farmers  who  have  signed  contracts  simply  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  a  lawsuit.  Mr.  Dennis  made  the  statement  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  a  great  many  more  farmers  could  be  found  in  the  Gleichen  dis- 
trict that  were  satisfied  than  those  that  were  not.  I  am  ready  to  put  up  a 
cheque  for  five  hundred  dollars  cash  to  get  his  number  of  farmers  together. 
We  will  let  the  farmers  of  the  district  say  which  side  they  will  join,  or  if  Mr. 
Dennis  wants  to  get  the  users  of  water  in  the  Gleichen  district,  he  can  get  99 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  that  district  who  will  give  up  their  irrigated  contracts 
and  take  non-irrigable  land.  I  know  there  are  a  good  many  farmers  who  have 
signed  contracts,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  because  they  are  satisfied.  I  think  if 
it  goes  to  a  vote  of  the  people  it  would  go  100  against  you. 
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Mr.  Buckley:  On  behalf  of  myself  and  farmers  in  the  Gleichen  district, 
I  would  like  to  make  perfectly  plain  to  the  meeting  that  they  do  not  disapprove 
of  irrigation  in  its  proper  place,  neither  did  they  send  out  word  that  we  have 
been  flimflammed,  don't  come  here.  We  told  settlers  not  to  sink  too  much  of 
their  money  in  their  land  until  they  proved  it  a  succes?,  but  when  they  prove^i 
it  to  go  ahead.  We  do  not  find  it  a  success  in  our  district  and  I  thinK  the  p^e^^ 
has  placed  us  in  the  same  light  Mr.  Dennis  says  we  make  him.  That  is  the 
stand  we  take.  We  are  not  running  down  irrigation  in  the  I^thbridge  dis- 
trict. We  have  heard  it  is  a  success.  We  have  heard  it  is  a  success  in  other 
places,  but  it  is  not  a  succass  in  every  district  because  neither  the  C.P.R.  nor  the 
(iovernment  will  dare  to  test  it  out  before  our  eyes  where  we  can  keep  tab  on 
everything  that  goes  on.  In  fact,  I  was  writing  a  little  time  ago  to  a  friend  and 
he  blamed  the  late  Government  for  inaugurating  this  scheme  and  the  present 
Government  was  easy,  and  I  said  the  late  Government  made  a  mistake  and  the 
C.P.R.  did  also  make  a  mistake  and  they  are  now  too  proud  to  admit  it  or  test 
it  out. 

Another  thing  we  did  not  say,  and  that  is,  that  applying  water  to  a  grain 
crop  in  our  district  retarded  the  growth.  I  never  heard  that,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  we  have  heard.  It  promotes  the  growth  so  luxuriantly  that  ii 
carries  the  erop  into  the  frost.  Ijast  September  twelve  months,  a  neigh- 
bour of  mine  concerned  in  a  threshing  outfit  along  with  me,  was  induced  l«> 
irrigate  his  grain  crop  in  the  month  of  June — his  wheat  crop.  I  had  mine  on 
summer  fallow.  I  telephoned  up  to  him  in  September  when  I  was  threshing 
to  know  when  he  wanted  the  outfit  and  he  said  just  about  Christmas,  and  I 
said,  ^*Why,  have  you  not  done  cutting?''  and  he  said,  *'No!  I  have  juf^t 
started.  My  wheat  was  in  Fort  William  when  he  had  just  started  cutting,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  men  that  the  C.P.R.  quote  as  being  a  successful  irrigator. 
Another  one  they  quote  is  in  their  employ,  and  he  put  his  photograph  in  the 
papers  and  told  us  about  the  wonderful  crop  he  had.  His  wheat  went  to  the 
elevator  and  he  had  35  per  cent,  of  weeds  in  it  when  it  was  cleaned.  I  believe 
he  has  gone  since  to  manage  a  farm  for  a  big  English  syndicate.  I  hope  he 
will  succeed.  One  thing  has  troubled  us  in  the  Gleichen  district  and  that  is 
we  have  heard  many  reports  of  successful  irrigators  but  we  could  never  find  out 
their  location  so  that  we  can  go  to  see  them.  One  man  who  was  posing  last 
year,  and  his  name  was  in  print,  sold  two  carloads  of  seed  wheat  to  a  seed  mer- 
chant and  the  seed  merchant  thought  it  was  so  good  he  got  it  all.  When  he 
came  to  deliver  it  he  could  not  make  it  up  although  the  threshers  say  they  put 
it  in  the  bins.  We  want  to  see  the  thing  demonstrated.  We  do  not  want  law. 
That  is  the  very  thing  we  are  up  against.  You  cannot  stand  up  against  them. 
They  are  a  big  corporation.  They  are  the  Government.  Mr.  Dennis  spoke  in 
a  very  determined  manner  and  we  are  prepared  to  do  the  same  and  are  willing 
to  take  our  bundle  on  our  shoulder  until  we  do  get  fair  play,  although  every 
cent  of  mine  is  sunk  in  that  and  some  of  what  is  borrowed. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  not  for  the  life  of  me  say  anything  that  would 
reflect  on  anybody,  neither  would  I  say  anything  offensive  to  anybody  and  1 
hope  anything  I  say  will  not  be  taken  personally.     I  might  say  that  what  we 
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would  have  preferred  above  all  others  is  for  the  Govern  men  t  to  take  a  small  plot, 
an  average  plot,  and  test  it  and  farm  it  and  we  would  do  all  the  work  except  put 
the  water  on.     We  want  a  perfectly  fair  deal  and  that  is  all  we  want. 

We  are  living  in  the  best  country  the  sun  shines  on  but  if  we  could  get  it 
demonstrated  before  us  and  have  it  demonstrated  before  our  eyes,  why,  we  are 
ready  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheels  as  Mr.  Dennis  has  said  and  he  will 
admit  that  some  of  us  have  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheels  and  made  a  success 
of  farming  without  irrigation,  but  we  want  to  get  the  best  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Freyberger:  I  have  only  u  few  words  to  say.  Last  spring  a  man 
came  by  my  place.  He  was  homesteading  across  the  river.  He  owns  a  farm  up 
at  Gleichen.  I  can  get  his  name  if  it  is  necessary,  and  he  asked  me  what  I 
thought  about  irrigation  and  I  told  him,  and  he  told  me  where  he  lived  and 
farmed  and  he  stated  that  hist  year,  the  dry  year,  he  lost  a  thousand  dollars  in 
oats  by  not  irrigating.  I  said,  ^*How  did  you  reach  that  conclusion?"  He  said, 
'*I  was  irrigating  some  trees  and  the  waste  water  ran  down  to  these  oats,  and 
taking  the  difference  between  these  oats  and  the  other  oats  in  the  same  field  and 
estimating  the  price  of  the  balance  of  the  field  where  the  oats  were,  was  a 
thousand  dollar."  I  snid,  "You  bought  it,  why  don't  you  use  it?"  He  said, 
"We  are  not  using  water  in  our  district,"  but  he  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  do  it 
that  way  any  more."     That  is  so  much  for  that. 

Now  one  word  about  sending  word  to  the  States.  I  believe  I  can  produce 
files  of  the  Denver  Post  with  articles  written  by  a  gentleman  who  spoke  who 
signed  his  name  as  being  Secretary  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  in  which 
he  made  the  most  derogatory  statements  about  irrigation  that  could  be  made, 
and  advised  the  i^eople  not  to  come,  and  further  than  that  he  said  "The  district 
T  moved  from  laid  right  alongside  this  district,"  and  he  had  moved;  consequent- 
ly if  his  was  a  failure,  ours  would  be  too.     T  believe  I  can  produce  the  files. 

Mr.  Dennis:  I  can  produce  forty  of  such  articles. 

Mr.  Freytjkrger:  I  believe  they  have  done  their  best  to  keep  the  ex- 
perienced irrigator  out  of  this  country  and  they  are  doing  an  injury  to  irriga- 
tion. If  the  (Jleichen  district  is  poor  I  don't  know  about  that — I  am  not  saying 
it  is,  but  I  do  object  to  them  casting  refiections  on  every  district  in  the  province 
of  Alberta  where  people  are  successfully  applying  irrigation  and  are  satisfied. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman  :  I  think  we  have  gone  on  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  as  no  person 
has  moved  a  resolution.  I  suppose  no  pei'son  expected  to  movo  a  resolution  as  this 
is  a  meeting  for  three  provinces  and  this  is  a  problem  peculiar  to  Alberta  alone. 
The  next  speaker  on  the  programme  is  Mr.  T.  D.  O'Donnell,  but  he  is  absent  and 
I  have  a  letter  from  his  secretarv  in  which  he  states  that  business  in  Denver 
has  prevented  him  from  coming  here. 

Mr.  Pearce:  I  would  like  to  announce  first,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  if  you  have  any 
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reaoliitidiis  wilh  respect  to  any  matter  to  lie  brought  up  before  this  Convention, 
T  would  ask  Ihnt  you  kindly  hand  your  resolution  to  Mr,  Lawrence,  when  it 
will  he  dealt  with  liy  the  Cnmmittee. 

The  next  speaker  will,  iheiefore,  !«  Mr,  ITowes,  the  Dean  of  the  University 
of  Alberta,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

AGlilCULTUliAL  EDUCATION  IN  AI.BERTA 

Mh,  Howkh:  In  beginning  nn  addreisa  of  this  kind  one  is  expected  to  s«y 
Hmielhiiig  conventitHHil,  and  1  shall  l>e  no  exception  to  the  rule.  1  am  glad  to 
have  tbis  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  and  of  becoming  acquaint<".l 
with  iho-e  gathered  here.  Although  this  is  conventional  hi  form  and  sound, 
I  would  like  you  to  know  (hat  the  feeling  behind  it  is  deep,  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  veal  privilege,  that  I  am  given  the  opporfunily  to  present  to  so  progrestiivt- 
a  body  of  men  my  ideas  upon  a  subject  so  important  to  Alberta,  upon  wl]i<'h  1 
have  spent  .some  years  of  study  and  work,  and  to  which  I  hope  to  devote  ilie 
remaining  years  allotted  to  me.  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Alberla,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  keep  the  subject  of  AgriculturHl 
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Education  before  the  people  and  to  use  every  opportunity  to  further  the  cause. 
Therefore,  I  welcome  this  as  my  first  chance  to  speak  in  an  official  capacity  for 
that  great  profession  of  agriculture.  I  have  only  one  regret,  and  you  will 
share  this  with  me  before  I  am  through,  and  that  is,  because  I  am  unable  to 
present  so  important  a  subject  in  the  best  manner  possible.  Our  philosophic 
friend  Dooley  classifies  public  speakers  as  follows:  "The  man  who  has  some- 
thing to  say,  but  not  all  the  words  he  could  wish  to  say  it  with,  may  get  along 
fairly  well;  the  man  with  something  to  say  and  the  right  words  to  say  it  with 
makes  a  great  speech ;  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  say  and  a  torrent  of  words 
to  say  it  with — that  man's  an  orator."  According  to  Dooley's  classification 
then  I  can  only  hope  to  rank  among  those  who  "may  do  fairly  well." 

A  young  province  or  state  shaping  her  scheme  of  education  is  in  an  in- 
teresting and  advantageous  position.  If  she  will  maintain  lofty  and  practical 
ideals  and  if  she  be  willing  to  protit  by  the  successes  and  mistakes  of  older 
states  she  may  build  broad  and  firm  a  foundation  for  the  education  of  her 
children  that  time  shall  not  put  to  shame.  TheiK  too,  she  may,  by  a  study  of  the 
successes  and  mistakes  of  older  states,  accomplish  in  a  few  short  years,  or  even 
months,  what  it  has  taken  the  older  states  many  Umg  years  to  accomplish. 
Alberta  stands  in  that  interesting  and  advantageous  position  to-day,  and  it  is 
my  purpose  in  conne(;tion  with  comment  on  education  in  general  and  particular- 
ly agricultural  education,  to  outline  for  your  consideration  what  Alberta  has 
accomplished  to  date  in  the  scheme  to  educate  for  the  profession  of  agriculture. 
This  outline  is  intended  to  be  descriptive  rather  than  eulogistic,  to  lay  before  you 
what  has  been  done  and  to  give  reasons  for  it,  rather  than  to  boost  the  work  of 
any  man,  institution  or  party.  There  may  be  better  schemes  and  no  doubt 
time  wnll  modify  plans  now  in  operation,  but  such  as  they  are  I  shall  lay  them 
before  you,  asking  your  friendly  criticism  and  assistance. 

For  the  purpose  of  systematic  discussion  I  have  divided  mv  subject  a«« 
follows : 

Agricultural  Education  in  the  Public  School. 

Agricultural  Education  in  the  High  School. 

Agricultural  Education  in  the  Schools  of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Education  in  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Agricultural  Education  for  the  Adult. 

What  has  Alberta  done?  Profiting  by  the  experience  of  older  provinces. 
Alberta  early  sought  to  make  agriculture  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the 
school  course.  An  experienced  committee  drew  up  a  course  of  study  in  agri- 
culture that  is  second  to  none  I  have  ever  seen.  But  a  course  was  not  enough. 
A  text  book  was  prepared,  based  on  the  course  drawn  up,  and  written  to  suit 
western  conditions.  I  refer  to  the  book  written  by  Mr.  J.  McCaig,  just  pub- 
lished, a  book  that  most  of  you  who  have  read  it  will  agree  with  me  is  in  a  class 
by  itself  as  regards  diction,  arrangement  and  illustration.  But  a  course  and 
its  text  book  is  not  enough;  the  teachers  must  have  special  training  and  thai 
training  we  have  been  trying  to  give  them  in  the  summer  session  for  teacherft 
at  the  university  each  year.     Two  years  ago  the  attendance  of  teachers  was  80, 
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last  year  155,  this  year  over  300.  In  addition  to  courses  for  teachers  there  has 
been  given  a  course  to  inspectors.  I  may  say  that  I  was  requested  this  sunimer 
by  four  clergymen  to  use  my  influence  to  have  put  on  a  course  for  clerg\'men— 
this  speaks  well  for  Alberta,  for  her  agriculture  and  for  her  clerg^'^nien. 

Perhaps  you  ask,  *'why  .should  agriculture  be  taught  in  the  Public  >=chool>f* 
If  so,  I  feel  like  exercising  an  Irishman's  privilege  by  asking  *'Why  not?* 
However,  I  shall  advance  two  reasons  and  if  you  can  dispose  of  these  you  havp 
taken  away  most  of  the  spirit  of  justification  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me. 

First,  agriculture  should  have  a  place  in  the  Public  school  because  that  i> 
the  logical  place  to  begin  education  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  the  sum  total  of 
agricultural  facts  that  the  child  can  learn  there  that  count;  it  is  the  bent  of  miinl 
mduced.  Train  him  to  think  of  things  agricultural  at  that  age  and  avIhmi  he 
is  older  ho  will  not  depart  from  them;  when  lie  is  older  he  will  not,  as  jierhaji^ 
his  father  does  now,  hang  the  agricultural  bulletin — the  production  of  niu<li 
labour  and  research — beside  the  kitchen  window  to  be  used  for  shavin«z  pajHT. 
No  agricultural  educational  system  can  be  a  success  unless  it  begins  with  the 
child.  With  the  exce[)tion  of  a  few  of  us,  boys  who  are  perennially  young, 
who  happily  have  kept  alive  some  boyhood  ideals,  most  adults  are  past  reilemp 
tion.  The  hope  of  the  countr\'  is  in  its  young  people  and  healthy  progres:? 
rests  with  them.  Let  us  see  that  our  children  are  able  to  do  a  little  better  than 
we  have  done. 

My  second  reason  is  that  it  is  largely  education  in  things  agricultural  that 
can  check  the  abnormal  drift  to  the  cities.  .Thank  goodness  the  day  is  past 
when  it  is  thought  proper  to  keep  the  dough-head  on  the  farm  and  send  the 
smart  brother  to  school.  Of  all  professions,  agriculture  makes  the  greatest  calls 
upon  all  the  fundamental  sciences  and  it  takes  brains  to  make  a  farmer.  There- 
fore, this  abnormal  drift  of  bright  boys  and  girls  to  the  cities  is  to  be  deplored. 
I  would  like  to  submit  to  vou  the  idea  that  this  regrettable  exodus  is  caused  bv 
the  feeling — too  long  prevalent  under  our  old  educational  systems — that  to 
rise  in  the  world  the  boy  must  leave  the  farm.  Why  should  he  think  otherwise? 
If  he  respected  his  teacher  he  must  feel  that  farming  and  education  were  thing? 
entirely  apart.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  sees  the  profession  of  his  father  recog- 
nized as  a  major  on  his  educational  course,  he  is  bound  to  feel  for  it  a  proi>or- 
tioiiate  respect.  Agricultural  education  will  not  bring  back  the  boys  and  the 
girls  who  have  gone,  for  the  bright  lights  get  them;  they  will  never  coma  back 
until  a  diet  of  husks  drives  them  back  to  see  how  chances  are  for  the  fatted 
calf.  But  we  can  keep  a  proper  number  of  the  children  on  the  land  if  we  edu- 
cate them  properly  and  the  Public  school  teacher  should  begin  the  work.  Of 
course,  reasonable  work  hours,  and  proper  diversion  and  recreation  are  not  to 
be  neglected  if  we  study  to  hold  the  children  on  the  land. 


If  agriculture  in  the  Public  school  is  important,  we  would  be  justified  in 
one  sense  in  saying  that  agriculture  in  the  High  school  is  doubly  important.  It 
is  perhaps  more  than  ever  necessary  that  the  child  should  see  the  profession  of 
his  parents  recognized  as  worthy  of  an  important  position  in  his  course  of  study ; 
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that  he  should  feel  that  agriculture,  that  science  or  combination  of  sciences  per- 
taining to  the  home  life  he  has  just  left,  has  come  into  its  own  dignity  of  posi- 
tion, and  that  he  is  not  necessarily  improving  himself  by  forsaiing  the  farm. 
This,  however,  is  just  mentioned  in  passing,  because  after  all  it  is  but  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  argument  advanced  in  favour  of  placing  agriculture  in  the  Public 
school.  There  is  another,  a  very  weighty  reason  for  the  recognition  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  High  school.  We  look  to  the  High  school  to  furnish  us  all  our 
teachers  for  the  Public  schools.  Practically  all  our  High  schools  are  found 
amid  town  conditions;  indeed  many  of  them  are  town-bred  as  well.  Then,  after 
a  short  time  at  a  Normal  school,  also  amid  town  conditions,  they  begin  their 
teaching  in  a  rural  district;  they  are  turned  loose  upon  an  imoffending  rural 
community;  it  is  not  fair  to  the  community  and  certainly  it  is  not  fair  to  tlie 
teachers.  It  is  therefore  not  only  advisable  but  absolutely  necessaiy,  that 
these  young  would-be  teachers  receive  r\\  adequate  measure  of  agricultural 
teaching,  that  shall  send  them  out  to  their  work  armed  with  the  sympathy  that 
i'onies  with  understanding.  That  so  many  of  the  young  teachers,  mostly  girls, 
have  succeeded,  speaks  strongly  for  the  personality  of  the  teacher  body  of 
Alberta. 

Alberta  is  meeting  the  call  for  agricultural  instruction  in  the  High  schools. 
A  course  of  study  is  drawn  up  and  in  the  absence  of  a  text  book,  a  syllabus  or 
amplification  of  that  course  of  study  has  been  printed.  A  course  for  agricul- 
ture for  High  school  teachers  was  put  on  at  the  university  and  this  was  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  courses  yet  given.  About  forty  High  school  teachers  in  the 
High  schools  in  Alberta  took  advantage  of  it,  and  I  wish  here  to  speak  a  word 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  high  calibre  of  the  teachers  in  the  High  schools  in 
Alberta.  In  addition  to  lectures  and  indoor  laboratory  periods,  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  introduce  an  outdoor  laboratory  course.  I  would  advocate  a 
.series  of  experimental  and  demonstration  plots;  plots  where  many  kinds  and 
varieties  of  economic  crops  could  be  grown ;  plots  where  annual  crops  could  be 
grown;  plots  where  simple  soil  and  plant  experiments  may  be  carried  on.  I 
guarantee  that  the  High  school  boys  and  girls  will  get  from  this  course  alone 
that  which  will  send  them  out  to  the  work  of  teaching  feeling  more  fit,  send 
them  out  armed  with  the  sympathy  that  comes  with  understanding. 


So  much  for  agiuculture  as  part  of  the  regular  school  curriculum.  I 
should  now  like  to  speak  of  special  forms  of  agricultural  instructions. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  three  schools  of  agriculture  established  at  Ver- 
milion, Olds  and  Claresholm.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  visited  one  of 
tliese  schools  and  seen  the  very  practical  nature  of  the  work  put  on  there.  Be 
it  known  at  the  outset,  that  these  schools  are  first  of  all  and  most  of  the  time 
for  boys  and  girls  who  expect  to  return  to  the  farm  to  become  the  country 
home-makei*s  of  the  future.  When  the  two-year  course  was  drawn  up,  it  was 
aimed  to  give  as  closely  as  possible  the  work  given  during  the  first  two  years  at 
Guelph,  Manitoba  or  Wisconsin.     Inasmuch  as  the  terms  were  only  five  months 
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in  lengtli,  the  slack  period  of  our  western  year,  and  as  there  would  be  fewer  in- 
structors in  such  a  school,  part  of  the  regular  college  work  was  weeded  out.  A 
very  practical  course  in  Field  Husbandry,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Farm 
Mechanics  for  the  boys  and  Household  Science  for  the  girls  was  drawn  up.  A 
certain  amount  of  science  work  was  given  and  as  much  time  as  possible  devoted 
to  English  and  mathematics.  Thee-e  schools  have  been  in  operation  two  years 
and  appear  to  be  just  what  the  people  want.  The  total  attendance  during  the 
first  year  was  208,  and  last  year,  despite  adverse  conditions,  the  attendance  was 
327.  This  year  it  would  appear  that  the  schools  are  filled^ to  capacity;  indeed 
one  of  them  has  been  obliged  to  transfer  applications.  This  1  take  it  is  a  proof 
as  to  whether  these  schools  are  successful. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  the  kind  of  student  attending  these 
schools.  Well,  they  range  in  age  from  15  to  30  and  in  educational  standing 
from  Grade  I.  to  Grade  XI.  At  present  a  large  number  have  not  l)een  at 
school  for  some  time.  They  left  older  districts  before  they  had  time  to  get 
much  schooling,  and  since  they  came  to  AU)erta  they  have  not  had  much  time 
to  go  to  school.  Now  they  are  too  big  to  enter  the  grades  to  which  they  must  be 
assigned  in  the  regular  school  work,  and  they  have  welcomed  these  schools  of 
agriculture  as  a  fine  chance  to  get  education  othenvise  denied  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  two  years  all  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  receive 
a  diploma,  and  those  who  take  a  standing  sufficiently  high  are  given  a  pass 
that  entitles  them  to  enter  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Al- 
berta. It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  next  few  years  will  show  a  marked  progress 
in  attendance  at  these  schools  of  agriculture.  Already  there  is  justification  for 
building  more  of  such  schools.  I  believe  the  attendance  in  Household  Scien(*e 
will  increase  as  times  get  better.  I  believe  we  shall  have  a  better  educated  lot 
of  girls  and  boys  entering  these  schools,  because  the  comparatively  uneducated 
class,  just  mentioned,  represent  a  class  caused  by  pioneer  conditions,  and  one 
that  is  passing,  and  because  the  schoolhouse  has  found  its  way  into  every 
settled  part  of  our  province. 


At  the  University  of  Alberta  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  has  been  estab- 
lished this  year.  A  three-year  course  continuous  with  the  two-year  course  in 
the  schools  is  contemplated,  making  in  all  five  years  to  secure  a  degree  in  agri- 
culture, the  B.S.A.  degree.  During  the  first  year  of  the  university  course  it  i.s 
aimed  to  give  a  good  grounding  in  Science,  English  and  Mathematics,  accom- 
panied by  enough  Field  Husbandry  and  Animal  Husbandry  to  keep  the  boys 
up  and  fresh  in  this  work.  Then  in  the  last  two  years  full  attention  will  be 
given  to  specialized  practical  work.  Details  of  the  course  for  this  year  have 
been  worked  out ;  details  of  the  work  for  the  succeeding  years  will  be  worked  out 
later.  As  the  Faculty  is  newly  established  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  tell  all 
we  are  going  to  do.  I  prefer  to  do  something  before  T  talk  about  it.  However, 
(here  are  some  things  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  here.  We  believe  that  the  schools 
of  agriculture  scattered  about  the  province  will  serve  many  more  students  than 
would  a  central  institution  alone.     None  the  less  a  central  institution  is  neces- 
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sary  to  standardize  the  work  and  to  give  further  education  to  those  who  are  ahle 
to  get  it.  The  work  at  the  schools  followed  by  the  work  at  the  xuiiversity 
should  turn  out  a  good  practical  student.  In  attendance  at  the  Faculty  of 
Agriculture  we  can  never  hope  to  compete  with  agricultural  colleges  of  other 
provinces  in  numbers  of  students ;  but  in  numbers  attending  both  schools  and 
luiiversity  we  will  soon  be  beyond  any  of  them  if  we  are  not  past  them  aheady. 
At  the  university,  however,  we  are  going  to  strive  to  excel  in  quality  rather 
than  in  quantity,  so  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  a  distinct  asset  to  any  boy  to 
say  lie  obtained  his  degree  in  agriculture  in  Alberta.  We  want  to  get  a  staff  of 
first-claKS  instructors,  the  best  is  none  too  good.  Tt  might  ncttbe  out  of  place 
here  to  mention  some  points  which  we  hope  to  emphasize. 

The  course  at  the  university  is  to  be  just  as  practical  as  we  can  make  it 
and  based  on  the  fundamental  sciences. 

In  a  live  stock  proyince,  where  the  slogan  is  "mixed  farming/'  Animal 
Husbandry  must  be  our  leading  course.  Our  boys  must  get  a  thorough  ground- 
ing in  feeds  and  feeding  of  live  stock,  in  breeds  and  breeding  of  live  stock,  and 
also,  they  nnist  have  a  good  practical  grasp  of  Veterinary  Science  so  tliat  our 
graduates  can  get  out  and  do  things,  not  talk  about  them. 

I  have  in  mind  next  that  our  graduates  shall  know  how  to  teach.     Here- 

■ 

tofore  agricultural  graduates  have  been  turned  out  to  teach  agriculture  without 
sufficient  training  in  the  science  of  teaching,  and  the.se  will  bear  me  out  when 
T  say  that  the  graduate  in  agriculture  should  know  how  to  teach  just  as  much 
as  the  graduate  in  any  other  line.  Think  of  the  absurdity  of  sending  out 
graduates  in  agriculture,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  teaching, 
to  work  along  with  men  who  have  had  that  training.  Our  boys  must  have  the 
training  that  shall  fit  them  to  teach  anyw^here.  If  they  do  not  teach,  the 
training  is  good  for  them,  if  only  when  their  own  kiddies  start  to  school,  and 
it  should  fit  them  to  make  good  school  trustees. 

Our  graduates  in  agriculture  should  have  a  good  standing  in  English,  i.e., 
in  reading,  in  composition,  in  agricultural  journalism  and  above  all  in  public 
speaking.  In  this  connection  reference  is  not  made  to  training  in  oratory  and 
in  elocution,  nor  to  the  general  conception  of  a  public  speaker.  Our  boys,  who 
nui.st  go  out  as  pathfinders  in  their  work,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  office, 
are  distinctly  handicapped  in  that  they  must  early  face  audiences  of  people  so 
much  older  and  wiser  than  themselves  and  so  much  depends  upon  the  impres- 
sion they  make.  They  should  then  have  training  in  standing  up  and  in 
simple  straightforward  manner  and  language  saying  what  they  have  to  say, 
and  then  knowing  when  to  sit  down.     I  never  had  that  training. 

We  must  emphasize,  more  strongly  than  ever,  co-operative  production  and 
better  markets.  This  calls  for  a  course  in  scientific  farm  management  and  in 
rural  economics.  We  have  talked  better  production  for  a  long  time;  along 
Avith  this  let  us  now  see  if  we  cannot  develop  in  the  direction  of  better  disposal 
of  the  products. 

One  last  thought  in  connection  with  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture.  Too 
long,  and  often  with  ample  justification,  it  has  been  said  that  agricultural  edu- 
cation weans  the  boys  away  from  the  farm.     No  doubt  many  of  the  boys  who 
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come  to  us  will  go  out  to  take  official  positions  or  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
teaching.  Also,  we  hope  that  many  will  leave  us  to  put  into  direct  practice 
what  they  have  learned.  Our  ideal  is  to  send  as  many  boys  back  to  the  farm 
as  there  are  boys  who  have  farms  to  go  to.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  spirit 
in  which  the  education  of  the  boy  is  handled.  I  wish  to  record  here  an  axiom — 
a  proverb — that  education  never  hurt  the  right  kind  of  a  man.  You  may  tell 
me  of  college  graduates  who  have  made  poor  farmei*s;  well,  I  will  tell  you  of 
college  graduates  who  have  made  splendid  farmers.  The  poor  ones  would  never 
have  been  successful  anyway,  and  probably  they  did  better  with  their  training 
than  they  would'  without  it.  Mark  this,  the  day  is  at  hand  when  greenness 
and  farming  will  have  no  more  connection  in  the  popular  mind  than  verdancy 
and  real  estate  business.  Sophistication  is  apt  to  follow  the  automobile,  and 
mo.<!t  of  the  autos  are  going  on  the  farm.  Less  and  less  is  the  farmer  becoming 
a  party  to  that  system  of  segregation  that  has  so  long  been  responsible  for  lack 
of  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the  agricultural  profession. 


When  I  come  to  the  question  of  education  for  adults  I  am  approaching 
debatable  ground.  Frankly,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  adult  who  can  he 
educated  far  in  agriculture  is  just  about  as  scarce  as  the  adult  who  can  be  edu- 
cated far  in  law.  A  few  of  us  may  have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  main- 
tain some  ideals  from  boyhood  days,  when  a  moon  shone  on  every  telegraph 
pole,  but  for  the  most  part  we,  who  have  topped  the  hill  and  are  jogging  down 
the  sunset  trail,  have  our  habits  of  thought  and  action  pretty  well  fixed.  We 
enjoy  Farmers'  Institutes,  Short  Course  Schools,  Demonstration  Trains,  Seed 
Fairs  and  such,  because  they  brighten  us  up  a  bit  and  give  us  something  to 
talk  about;  but  we  would  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  best  service  performed  by 
these  institutions  is  in  the  number  of  lads  they  interest  and  entice  away  in 
search  of  further  agricultural  instruction.  Yes,  it  is  hard  to  modify  the  prac- 
tice of  adults,  but  there  is  one  way  to  reach  many  of  them,  and  that  is  througli 
their  children.  Many  a  farmer  has  gone  against  his  own  judgment  to  give  his 
boy  an  opportunity  to  work  out  an  idea  perhaps  learned  at  college.  My  own 
idea  is  that  we  can  do  most  for  the  adults  through  their  children.  In  no  other 
field  is  it  so  true,  that  "a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 


Sir,  I  have  tried  to  lay  before  you  to-day  what  appears  to  be  a  logical 
scheme  for  agricultural  education.  Begin  with  the  child  as  in  the  case  of  all 
true  education.  Carry  it  through  Public  school  to  High  school,  then  to 
special  schools  of  agriculture,  and  lastly,  if  time  and  money  permit,  to  the 
uni\'ersity.  I  wish  to  close  by  saying  that  we  appeal  for  your  heart}^  intercut 
and  support.  Aid  us  in  trying  to  make  the  next  generation  just  a  little  better 
than  ours. 


Chairman  :  Discussion  is  asked  for  on  the  matter  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Howes. 
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Visitok:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  as  to  the  situation  between  the 
Public  and  the  High  school  and  the  Agricultural  school.  What  connection  the 
High  school  has  between  the  Public  school  and  the  Agricultural  school. 

Mr.  Howes:  My  idea  was  the  connection  all  the  way  through;  it  was  this. 
We  are  giving  the  boys  more  and  more  and  carrying  it  on  simply  by  rolling  up 
the  importance  of  the  work  in  the  nature  of  the  snowball.  That  is  the  same 
spirit  that  is  encouraged  throughout  the  whole  school.  The  boy  does  not  have 
to  go  through  a  High  school  at  all. 

Visitor:  AVhat  education  does  the  boy  get  from  the  Public  school  that 
will  fit  him  to  carrj'  on  a  farmer's  life?  In  the  High  school  what  benefit  does 
lie  get?  I  have  had  some  experience  by  sending  a  boy  to  a  High  school. 
AVhat  benefit  would  come  to  a  man  who  carries  on  the  agricultural  pursuits 
after  going  to  tlie  High  school? 

Mr.  Howes:  If  the  individual  is  able  to  profit  by  that  amount  of  education 
— ^if  he  should  take  an  interest  in  it? 

Visitor:  What  is  there  in  the  High  school  education  that  will  benefit  him 
in  carrying  on  an  agricultural  pursuit?  I  am  speaking  between  the  two 
schools. 

Mr.  Hoaves:  As  far  as  my  memory  serves  me  there  was  a  syllabus  drawn 
up  giving  the  course  of  study  in  the  High  school  and  the  teachers  seemed  to 
think  it  comprehensive  enough.  It  took  up  soils,  air  in  soils,  and  the  action  of 
air  and  water  on  soils,  care  and  production  of  plants  and  called  for  the  discussion 
of  animals  and  had  a  little  to  do  with  horticulture.  Li  fact,  it  touched  in  an 
elementary  way  on  all  farming  activity. 

Visitor:  Does  it  touch  on  it  enough? 

Mr.  Howes:  If  you  desire  that  particular  education  your  boy  should  go 
to  the  Agricultural  school.  You  cannot  expect  that  education  if  you  are  going 
to  finish  his  education  in  the  High  school. 

Visitor:  I  have  found  that  a  boy  sent  to  a  High  school,  well,  I  think  they 
have  educated  more  fools  in  the  High  schools  than  elsewhere,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  what  they  educate  them  in  and  you  said  an  elementary  course  in  what 
you  mentioned. 

Mr.  Howes:  I  said  it  was  not  possible  in  our  High  schools  to  give  any 
more  than  an  elementary  instruction,  and  I  take  issue  with  you  that  your 
Public  schools  or  High  schools  in  the  province  of  Alberta  have  been  educating 
fools. 

Mr.  Speakman:  I  think  it  would  be  sufficiently  interesting  if  we  could 
hear  this  afternoon  whether  the  time  has  not  come  that  we  shall  have  more 
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demonstration  farms  than  schools.  They  are  doing  splendid  work,  but  are  too 
few,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  interest  us  very  much  if  we  could  hear  if  we  are 
going  to  have  any  more. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Mr.  Chairman, — 1  congratulate  Mr.  Howes  and  yourself 
on  your  work  in  agriculture  in  this  province.  I  think  it  is  a  grand  work  that 
is  being  done  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to-day  in  that  way.  Some  months 
ago  I  was  called  to  Calgary  to  find  out  where  the  trouble  lay  in  products  sold  to 
the  consumer  for  one  dollar  from  which  the  producer  got  thirty  cents  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  twenty  cents  and  who  got  the  rest  of  it.  I  made 
some  enquiries  and  made  myself  notorious  by  saying  it  was  due  to  the  edu- 
cational conditions  in  the  British  Empire.  People  were  being  educated  to 
make  money  not  by  producing,  but  out  of  the  producer,  and  I  say  you  are  doing 
more  in  the  province  of  Alberta  to  solve  this  difficulty  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  British  Empire.  I  may  say  if  you  go  into  any  of  the  Public  schools,  take 
the  city  of  Nelson  for  instance,  and  ask  in  the  higher  cla^^j  what  the  boys  and 
girls  are  going  to  do  when  they  leave  school,  you  will  find  95  per  cent  of  those 
leaving  school  are  going  to  do  sometliing  or  shove  themselves  in  somewhere 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  Not  5  per  cent,  of  them  will  produce, 
and  I  have  always  held  that  is  where  the  whole  root  of  the  evil  comes  in,  and  I 
must  congratulate  you  and  your  colleagues  on  this  work  of  education  which  I 
think  is  the  grandest  work  being  done  in  the  province  or  elsewhere. 

Chairman:  If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  any  remarks  just  now  1 
would  express  my  idea  with  regard  to  any  kind  of  education  is  that  environ- 
ment has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  if  you  are  going  to  train  a  boy  to  be  a 
lawyer,  get  him  into  the  law  courts  where  he  will  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
practice.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  men  who  read  law  at  night  and  do  some- 
thing else  in  the  day  never  make  a  success  in  the  business.  It  would  be  a  poor 
college  that  would  undertake  to  turn  out  medical  men  merely  by  teaching  theni 
out  of  a  book,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  there  should  be  hospitals  and 
diiferent  cases  with  different  kinds  of  diseases  and  operations  and  other  kinds 
of  things  that  medical  men  look  after,  and  that  they  shall  go  there  and  ex- 
perience the  actual  work  of  the  thing,  and  if  they  do  not  have  this  experience 
and  do  not  live  in  the  environment  of  the  hospitals  and  medical  halls,  the  col- 
lege would  make  a  pretty  poor  business  of  turning  out  doctors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  agriculture  is  the  most  complex  of  all  sciences 
to-day  and  a  man  needs  more  ability  to  do  hard  work  on  a  farm  than  in  any 
other  business  to-day. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  had  much  interest  in  trying  to  educate 
boys  in  the  province  of  Alberta,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  make  a  livipa  on 
the  farm  rather  than  spending  a  comfortable  time  the  rest  of  their  days  telling 
other  people  how  to  do  the  things,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  established  our 
demonstration  farms  in  connection  with  colleges  of  agriculture  so  that  the  boya 
will  be  in  touch  with  the  actual  work,  not  on  the  large  scale  as  in  experimental 
places,  but  where  things  are  that  a  boy  can  construct  and  not  where  we  take 
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young  boys  and  women  to  college  halls  and  give  them  habits  that  they  will 
practise.  We  take  them  day  in  and  day  out  and  teach  them  the  best  thing  they 
can  do  is  to  go  on  the  land  and  produce  more  out  of  it  than  anybody  else  has 
been  able  to  produce,  and  so  we  have  built  our  schools  of  agriculture  small  institu- 
tions of  a  practical  nature.  The  cost  of  erection  of  the  building's;  purchasing 
of  live  stock ;  putting  land  under  cultivation ;  erection  of  buildings  such  as  live 
stock  pavilion,  blacksmith  shop  and  carpenter  shop  and  the  equipment  of  the 
whole  affair,  only  cost  about  $110,000,  and  when  that  is  compared  with  the 
millions  of  dollars  lavished  on  agricultural  colleges  in  other  places,  it  is  a 
pretty  humble  institution,  but  for  a  little  over  a  million  dollars  we  can  build 
ten  of  these  institutions  in  the  province  of  Alberta.  Our  experience  is  that 
boys  turned  out  in  humble  circumstances  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the  future. 

In  the  old  days  one  could  not  travel  four  miles  to  get  an  education  at  any 
educational  institution,  but  now  the  boy  is  lucky  if  he  rides  four  miles  on  a 
pony  to  get  it.  My  boys  are  now  riding  four  miles  to  get  a  Public  school  edu- 
cation. Even  after  that  their  chances  of  getting  to  High  school  are  pretty 
slim  or  to  any  other  kind  of  an  institution. 

Our  experience  with  schools  of  agriculture  to-day  is  that  students  come 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  the  school,  which  shows  how  far  an  ordinary 
farmer  boy  who  is  struggling  to  make  his  living  with  his  father  and  mother  will 
go  to  get  his  education.  We  have  built  farm  schools  to  see  how  best  to  ser\'e  the 
boys.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  build  at  least  two  more  in  the  coming  year  and  I 
have  the  ambition  to  hope  that  in.  the  next  ten  years  there  will  be  at  least  ten 
or  fifteen  schools  of  agriculture  placed  all  over  the  province  of  Alberta  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  the  business  of  what  this 
province  can  be  made  to  yield. 

We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  every  province  in  Canada  in  order  to 
afford  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity  for  fitting  themselves  for  professions  and 
entering  different  lines  of  business.  Is  it  not  time  we  woke  up  and  instead  of 
giving  boys  and  girls  spending  money  make  them  not  only  good  and  intelligent 
farmers,  but  also  make  them  happy  and  contented  in  their  business  of  living 
on  the  farm? 

A  man  farming  near  Didsbury  a  few  months  ago  said  to  me  that  he 
wanted  to  see  if  his  boy  wanted  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  sent  him  to  school. 
He  said,  "The  first  winter  he  went  I  didn't  have  much  idea  he  would  learn 
anything.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  wanted  to  leave  the  farm  and  I  told  him  if 
he  would  stay  on  the  farm  another  year  or  two  I  would  send  him  to  the  agri- 
cultural school.  I  figured  I  was  giving  him  a  holiday.  I  had  not 
much  notion  of  learning  farming  out  of  books  and  he  didn't  like  farming. 
It  was  disagreeable  to  him  and  I  had  a  job  to  get  him  to  do  his  work  and  I 
thought  if  I  gave  him  a  holiday  in  the  winter  time  he  would  come  back  in  the 
spring  feeling  better.  Well,  no  one  could  believe  how  he  came  back  last 
spring.  He  used  to  be  growling  about  harrowing  the  field  two  or  three  times 
before  seeding  and  he  would  say  that  all  the  neighbours  would  be  through 
seeding  before  us  and  that  our  neighbours  would  beat  us  and  if  we  were  going 
to  get  a  crop  in  at  all  we  had  better  get  it  in  now.     This  spring  he  would  not 
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sow  a  field  until  he  had  it  in  the  proper  condition.  In  fact,  one  field  he  would 
not  let  me  sow  in  at  all.  He  said  he  had  to  summer  fallow  the  whole  thing 
and  I  am  satisfied  he  did  the  right  thing,  and  instead  of  me  bullying  him 
around  to  do  the  right  thing  on  his  land  he  had  the  best  crops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  best  crops  because  he  put  the  labour  on  it  properly." 

There  is  no  trouble  to  put  in  the  labour  in  any  line  of  business  if  you  have 
knowledge  of  what  you  are  going  to  have  when  you  finish.  Hard  ivork  never 
drove  any  boy  from  the  farm.  If  he  has  an  interest  in  his  work  and  had  a  pure 
bred  cow  that  was  sick,  he  would  sleep  in  the  next  stall  to  it  and  see  it  through 
with  satisfaction.  It  is  not  any  trouble  to  him  to  have  to  go  out  and  give  it  an 
extra  bite  and  see  that  it  is  all  right  just  before  he  goes  to  bed. 

Hard  work  never  drove  a  l)oy  off  the  farm.  They  have  been  driven  off 
because  of  drudgery.  The  first  thing  they  hear  in  the  morning  at  five  o'clock 
is  the  old  man's  voice  calling  them  to  get  up.  Then  they  have  to  herd  a  lot  of 
squealing  pigs  and  feed  them  and  they  just  know;  that  they  are  pigs  and  they 
feed  them  because  they  have  to  feed  them.  Then  they  have  to  attend  to  some 
cows  w^hich  are  to  them  only  some  other  kind  of  animal,  and  after  feeding 
some  other  scrub  cattle  they  come  in  to  eat.  Then  there  is  a  bunch  of  horses  to 
feed  and  then  they  fall  asleep  again  to  dream  it  is  five  o'clock  and  the  old  man 
is  calling  them  and  the  pigs  are  squealing  once  more.  That  is  the  thing  that 
has  driven  the  boy  off  the  farm.  Oive  him  a  training  in  the  care  of  live  stock 
and  he  will  feed  the  pigs  five  times  a  day  if  necessary,  because  there  is  nothing 
that  will  respond  to  feeding  as  much  as  the  right  kind  of  pigs,  and  that  is  the 
kind  of  education  we  want  to  give  to  the  boys  x)n  the  farm.  We  do  not  want 
to  teach  them  anything  not  done  on  the  farm,  and  not  show  boys  anything 
that  cannot  be  done  by  hard  effort,  that  is  all. 

So  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  boys  who  are  going  to  farm  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  the  only  kind  of  agricultural  education  to  be  given  is  to  take  the  farm 
environment  and  have  the  boys  inspired  with  the  knowledge  that  there  is  not 
any  business  to  be  compared  with  farming  or  that  will  give  men  and  women 
the  same  opportunity  in  life,  the  same  endeavours,  and  the  same  chance  for 
good  health  and  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  what  they  are  doing,  provided  they 
understand  what  they  are  doing  and  why  they  are  doing  it,  and  provided  they 
know  why  they  have  no  good  or  bad  calves  and  know  why  they  grow  as  fast  or 
do  not  grow  as  fast  as  their  neighbours'.  These  things  have  to  be  taught  to 
the  boys  and  girls.  The  same  applies  to  the  duties  of  girls  in  the  house.  What 
we  need  in  this  country  to-day  more  than  anything  else  is  agricultural  education 
of  a  practical  nature  that  will  send  boys  out  to  work  on  the  land  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  a  business  worth  while;  that  it  is  a  business  they  will  be 
proud  to  be  engaged  in. 

What  has  driven  boys  off  the  farm  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  number  of  years  is  because  of  the  newspapers,  and  we  are 
perhaps  not  as  guilty  here  as  across  the  line,  because  newspapers  and  people 
who  should  be  using  their  efforts  to  get  people  on  the  land  never  refer  in  any 
way  to  the  farmer  but  as  "Rube,"  and  they  joke  and  picture  him  as  coming  into 
town  chewing  a  piece  of  pea  straw  and  he  is  made  the  butt  of  every  joke. 
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That  is  wliat  is  driven  into  them  by  every  newspaper  in  the  land  and  that  a 
boy  cannot  go  into  society  or  be  anything  unless  he  gets  into  the  city  and  earns 
$2.")  a  week  and  spends  $26  a  week,  and  in  that  way  becomes  a  great  man  and 
occui)ies  some  great  position  in  the  country.  We  have  to  get  away  from  that 
sort  of  thhig  and  preach  the  gospel  of  the  land  to  the  lx)y  and  the  girl  for  the 
development  of  their  energies  and  intellect  as  well.  When  we  do  that  and 
dignify  agriculture  and  give  it  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  the  professions 
and  businesses  of  the  world,  then  there  will  be  no  difficult}^  about  getting  boys 
and  girls  to  live  on  the  farms  or  to  develop  the  farms.  Then  this  will  be  the 
most  prosperous  province  on  the  face  of  the  land. 

By  the  way,  someone  wanted  to  know  the  relation  between  agricultural 
education  and  the  High  school  and  the  High  school  and  agriculture.  Agricul- 
tural education  is  taught  in  this  province  in  order  that  boys  and  girls  shall 
learn  everything  they  should  know.  Why  grass  is  growing  and  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  earth,  and  nobody  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  grass  and  these 
tlungs  without  knowing  something  of  why  they  are  grown.  Agricultural 
education  is  given  in  the  Public  schools  in  order  to  interest  the  boys  and  girls 
in  this  thing.  To  teach  them  the  identification  of  weeds  for  instance,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Saskatchewan  said  this  morning,  so  that  when  they  see  them 
they  will  call  the  attention  of  the  hired  man  or  theii^  parents  to  them  and  have 
them  destroyed. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  instructive  than  the  fact  that  w^e 
have  put  a  weed  bulletin  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  Public  schools 
of  Alberta.  Some  boys  and  girls  go  to  High  schools  and  some  to  Agricultural 
schools.  Those  w-ho  go  to  the  High  school  become  teachers.  In  fact,  all  our 
teachers  must  go  through  the  High  school.  Agricultural  education  is  not  put  in 
the  Public  school  for.  teachers.  All  the  ramifications  of  agriculture  cannot  be 
taught  in  the  High  school.  The  idea  is  that  we  shall  give  them  enough  train- 
ing in  agriculture  so  that  they  will  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  go  out  and 
teach  the  boys  and  girls  such  things  as  how  the  plants  grow  and  as  to  soil, 
moisture  and  weeds,  and  the  purpose  of  putting  agricultural  education  in  the 
High  school  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  teachers  who  are  not  raised 
on  farms,  as  a  rule,  a  general  training  in  order  to  teach  elementary  agriculture 
at  the  schools  and  not  to  give  them  a  training  in  agricultural  education  for  the 
work  of  agriculture.  The  school  of  agriculture  is  the  same  as  the  legal  or 
medical  college  that  turns  out  the  men  for  their  professions,  while  the  High 
school  is  the  educational  institution  that  gives  the  training  that  will  start  the 
boy  right  in  the  line  of  agricultural  education.  Two  years  in  the  school  of 
agriculture  and  if  they  want  to  take  a  degree  in  Agriculture  to  be  teacher  or 
scholar,  they  have  to  take  five  years  in  the  agricultural  college  to  fit  them  to 
take  their  degree.  I  think  with  four  years  in  the  High  school  they  can  be 
taught  enough  to  be  able  to  teach  elementary  agriculture. 

I  want  to  say  that  Miss  Goldie,  who  has  charge  of  Household  Science  in 
the  Olds  school,  will  deliver  an  address  on  "Household  Science  for  Farm  Girls" 
at  8  o'clock  to-night,  and  all  you  men  who  live  in  the  town  here  tell  your 
women  fplk  to  come  and  listen  to  this  address. 
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The  next  speaker  on  the  programme  is  Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell,  who  I  regret  to 
say  is  not  present. 

We  will  now  adjourn  to  assemble  here  at  8  o'clock  this  evening. 

F.VENING  SESSION— NOVEMBER  23r(l,  191 T) 

Chairman:  Just  before  beginning  our  programme  to-night  Mr.  Rankin 
our  Secretary,  has  some  bulletins  which  he  has  received  over  the  wire  and 
which  he  will  read  to  us. 

War  bulletins  were  read  and  received  with  interest. 

Miss  Marjorie  M.  Goldie,  Instructor  in  Household  Science,  Agricultural 
School,  Olds,  will  now  address  us  on  *'The  Advantages  of  Household  Science 
to  the  Country  Girl." 

Miss  Goldie:  Along  with  the  advances  in  the  study  of  agriculture  and 
the  other  sciences  has  come  the  increased  study  of  housekeeping — more  scientific 
housekeeping  or  home-making  is  the  aim  of  the  mothers  for  their  young  girls 
to-day.  Economy,  economy  is  the  cry  to-day,  not  only  of  funds  but  also  of  time 
and  energy.  With  the  higher  cost  of  living  and  greater  demand  on  the  family 
purse,  economical  and  scientific  housekeeping  is  the  cry. 

Years  ago  everything  was  done  in  the  home,  foods  were  grown  in  the 
field  and  prepared  in  the  kitchen;  fabrics  were  woven  and  garments  made. 
As  years  passed  these  industries  gradually  went  out  of  the  home  and  into  the 
factory,  until  to-day  little  need  be  done  in  the  home.  In  the  country  of  a  neces- 
sity, there  are  more  home  industries  than  in  the  city,  and  there  the  house- 
keeper must  rely  more  on  her  own  resources. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  life  on  the  farm,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  disadvantages  has  been  the  inferiority  of  the  education  obtained  by  the 
average  child  in  the  rural  school.  This  province  of  Alberta,  being  an  agricul- 
tural province,  has  not  lagged  behind  in  the  matter  of  bettering  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  education  of  the  country  boy  and  girl.  Why  in  this  province, 
as  in  other  provinces,  have  institutions  been  built  for  the  instruction  of  agri- 
culture and  household  science  primarily?  AVhy  have  such  large  sums  of 
money  been  spent  and  why  is  so  much  being  spent  in  this  work?  Simply  be- 
cause the  study  of  agriculture  became  a  science,  and  because  the  study  of 
housekeeping  became  a  science  also.  To-day  these  sciences  are  being  placed  side 
by  side  with  other  sciences,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  if  this  science  of 
housekeeping  were  more  carefully  studied  and  its  principles  followed,  there 
would  be  less  need  for  the  services  of  doctors,  dentists  and  druggists,  whose 
occupations  to  a  certain  extent,  thrive  on  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  When 
the  study  of  scientific  agriculture  was  first  introduced  and  when  firmly  estab- 
lished, it  was  found  that  the  study  of  household  science  was  essential  in  en- 
Furing  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  agricultural  work. 

In  years  gone  by,  the  work  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm  was  done  in  the 
best  known  way,  one  worker  knew  as  much  about  it  as  his  co-worker.     To-day 
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each  progressive  one  is  striving  to  learn  more  and  more,  and  there  is  a  healthy 
competition  between  these  co-workers.  With  the  greater  advantages  of  to-day 
comes  the  keener  competition.  The  parents  are  not  saying,  "What  was  good 
enough  for  us  is  good  enough  for  our  children. '^  They  realize  the  opportuni- 
ties of  to-day  and  the  progre^ive  parents  are  ambitious  for  their  sons  and 
d:iughters.  They  want  their  sons  and  daughters  to  be  better  prepared  for 
their  responsibilities  than  they  were. 

For  years  it  seemed  that  the  man  had  the  preference  as  far  as  scientific 
training  was  concerned,  but  since  then  the  importance  of  the  woman  has  been 
more  fully  realized.  The  woman  on  the  farm  has  been  discovered  as  it  were, 
or  perhaps  it  is  that  she  discovered  herself,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
better  the  conditions  for  her  there,  to  make  them  more  attractive  and  more 
comfortable.  It  is  for  the  man  to  provide  or  produce  the  means  for  livelihood 
for  the  family;  but  even  though  the  man  ''provide  the  house,''  it  is  for  the 
woman  to  "make  the  home."  It  is  her  duty  and  privilege  to  provide  health, 
comfort  and  happiness,  not  only  in  the  house  but  also  in  the  community.  A 
mother  is  really  a  Jack-of-all-trades.  If  anything  is  wanted,  the  mother  is  the 
one  expected  to  supply  the  want.  If  the  child  is  sick,  it  goes  to  its  mother. 
If  crops  fail,  the  man  looks  to  his  wife.  In  carrying  out  the  manifold  duties 
thrust  upon  her,  the  more  the  mother  knows,  the  more  successful  will  she  be, 
and  the  question  is:  How  can  a  course  in  Household  Science  be  an  advantage 
to  the  coming  women  on  the  farms — the  country  girls?  The  subject  is  con- 
fined to-night  to  the  question  of  the  country  girl,  not  because  her  city  cousins 
would  not  also  find  such  studies  an  advantage,  but  because  the  country  girls 
are  in  the  majority  in  these  prairie  provinces,  and  because  their  city  cousins 
have  many  advantages  from  which  the  country  girls  are  debarred,  such  as 
musical  and  literary  treats. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  TRAINING 

Monotony  and  drudgery  are  two  qualities  of  housework  or  life  on  the  farm 
to  which  many  country  girls  make  objection.  They  are  ambitious,  many  of 
them,  to  leave  the  farm  for  city  life  for  variety.  Unless  they  are  interested  in 
their  work  they  are  not  going  to  make  a  success  of  it.  The  scientific  study  of 
various  methods  creates  or  develops  an  interest.  Work  can  afterwards  be  done 
with  a  great  deal  more  intelligence,  more  interest,  and  with  more  success. 

After  living  on  the  farm  for  years,  conditions  at  first  being  anvthing  but 
ideal  as  funds  are  low,  but  then  improving  as  times  become  better,  one  is  apt 
to  lose  interest,  one  is  apt  to  jog  along  in  the  same  old  way.  ^'Time  and  tide 
wait  for  no  man,"  and  as  time  passes  standards  change.  To  keep  up  with  the 
times  is  difficult,  but  having  only  one  life  to  live,  and  not  nine  as  has  the  pro- 
verbial cat,  why  should  not  the  housekeepers  progress  along  with  other 
scientists,  and  take  the  best  possible  out  of  life  as  the  opportunities  arise?  If 
the  future  housekeepers  have  a  scientific  training,  they  will  be  raising  their 
status  and  will  be  keeping  pace  one  with  the  other.  Too  long  the  housekeepers' 
position  has  been  looked  down  upon,  and  the  girls  who  take  this  training  and 
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go  back  to  their  own  homes  will  be  more  looked  up  to,  and  should  be  able  to  bet- 
ter conditions  in  their  own  home  and  community. 

Without  any  course  along  these  lines  it  is  possible  for  a  young  girl  to  keep 
house,  and  it  has  been  proven  that  it  can  be  done  successfully.  The  aim  of  a 
number  of  housekeepers  on  the  prairie  to-day  is  simply  to  provide  three  square 
meals  a  day,  even  as  there  seem  to  be  some  who  live  to  eat.  Food,  of  course, 
is  necessary,  but  to  bind  one's  self  down  seven  days  in  the  week  to  peeling 
potatoes,  washing  dishes,  etc.,  is  a  poor  existence.  Surely  there  is  something 
higher  to  live  for.  The  higher  culture  is  very  important — to  live  unto  one's 
self  is  not  the  order  of  the  day,  though  apparently  essential  in  some  of  the  far 
off  farm  homes.  To  be  able  to  entertain  your  friends  is  an  art,  though  some- 
times in  the  busy  farm  life  some  of  the  niceties  are  apt  to  be  omitted.  Even 
though  such  knowledge  is  not  of  everyday  use,  it  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  know 
how  to  entertain  and  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  This  is  one  of  the  strong 
advantages  to  a  course  in  household  science. 

The  average  girl  who  attends  our  school  is  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five,  the  years  when  the  character  of  the  girl  is  being  developed,  when 
habits  are  being  formed  for  the  right  or  for  the  wrong.  I  may  say  that  we 
have  had  students  from  fifteen  to  fifty  years,  but  the  average  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five.  A  girl  at  this  age  is  very  sensitive,  and  self-conscious,  but  by 
daily  contact  with  other  girls  many  shaip  corners  are  rubbed  off,  perhaps  more 
easily  and  more  effectively  than  if  at  home.  She  observes  what  other  girls 
are  like  and  unconsciously  she  has  before  her  ideals  which  she  is  constantly 
imitating  or  following.  On  the  farm  her  girl  chums  are  few  and  far  apart. 
She  seldom  has  any  choice,  but  at  such  schools  at  such  an  age,  I  think  it  a 
great  advaiitage  for  girls  to  mix  with  one  another,  getting  each  other's  ideas 
and  benefiting  from  one  another. 

After  asking  some  of  our  students  just  why  they  came  to  the  school  to 
study  household  science,  I  discovered  some  interesting  facts.  Some  came  for 
one  thing  and  some  for  another.  6ome  intend  practising  in  their  own  homes 
in  the  near  future,  some  intend  teaching  it  in  the  Public  schools,  an<J  there  are 
others  who  came  especially  for  sewing  and  dressmaking  to  enable  them  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  make  a  living  for  themselves.  Some  came  for  the  cook- 
ing specially,  and  what  an  advantage  a  scientific  knowledge  of  this  subject  will 
be  to  them.  On  the  good  knowledge  of  the  mother  on  this  subject  depends  the 
health  of  the  family,  also  the  good  nature.  Long  before  the  study  of  feeding 
babies  was  scientifically  investigated,  balanced  rations  for  the  farm  animals 
had  been  drawn  up.  Ill-health  more  often  is  due  to  improper  food  than  any- 
thing else,  and  a  scientific  knowledge  of  proper  food  for  health  and  for  disease, 
for  the  infant  and  for  the  aged,  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  rural  house- 
keeper. One  mother  I  heard  of  just  the  other  day  had  been  feeding  her 
fifteen  months  old  baby  strong  coffee  and  wondered  why  it  was  sick.  There 
are  many  good  cooks  in  the  country,  but  there  are  very  few  who  know  the 
proportions  of  ingredients  for  the  various  food  preparations,  who  know  why 
the  various  steps  in  bread  making  are  essential,  and  who  can  account  for 
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failures  in  cooking.  That  is  what  these  young  girls  are  taught,  the  under- 
lying principles  of  bread,  cake  and  pastry  making. 

Why  did  some  of  the  girls  prefer  the  sewing?  What  advantage  w^as  it 
to  them?  Sewing  is  an  art  which  seems  to  be  going  out  of  the  home  as  the 
garments  from  catalogue  houses  are  coming  in.  But  enabled  to  make  a  com- 
plete set  of  garments  for  herself,  the  girl  increases  her  knowledge  of  textiles, 
develops  her  originality  and  in  the  study  of  embroidery  and  in  house  furnish- 
ings, learns  how  to  beautify  her  surroundings  and  make  them  more  attractive 
and  homelike.  In  this  country  to-day  the  people  are  not  recognizing  nor  de- 
manding textiles  of  proper  quality.  A  low  price  too  often  is  the  attraction, 
but  prices  do  not  always  correspond  with  the  values,  high  prices  not  always 
meaning  the  highest  quality.  Pure  textiles  are  as  important  as  pure  foods,  and 
a  knowledge  of  good  qualities  ensures  more  economical  expenditures.  The 
young  girl  to-day  is  rare  who  can  buy  the  material  and  make  for  herself  a 
complete  set  of  garments,  having  them  tasty,  well  fitting,  reasonable  in  price 
and  good  in  quality.  But  with  the  training  given  in  this  subject  the  girls 
are  better  fitted  to  choose  suitable  materials  and  make  their  required  garments. 

Even  though  they  learn  to  clothe  themselves  more  economically,  they 
must  be  taught  to  preserve  their  garments  and  laundering  is  taught  them. 
Anybody  can  wash,  you  say.  Yes,  but  there  are  proper  and  improper  methods, 
as  in  other  housework.  In  the  scientific  study  the  four  fabrics,  cotton,  linen, 
wool  and  silk  are  dealt  with,  methods  being  considered  of  laundering  the  white 
to  preser\^e  the  natural  whiteness  and  the  coloured  ones  to  preserve  the  dyes, 
different  agents  being  necessary  for  the  various  fabrics  and  various  colours. 
She  is  also  taught  to  remove  the  various  stains  without  destroying  fabric  and 
colour. 

Woman's  realm  is  in  the  home,  and  it  is  for  her  to  make  the  home  as  com- 
fortable, as  attractive  and  desirable  a^  possible.  There  are  many  careless 
homes  on  the  prairie,  and  our  aim  is  to  make  the  girl  ambitious  to  go  back 
home  and  better  conditions  there.  More  comfort  does  not  necessarily  mean 
more  expense.  Often  some  new  ideas  with  a  little  thought  and  energy  will 
bring  about  a  transformation.  There  are  too  many  husbands  and  not  enough 
homes  in  the  rural  community,  and  we  aim  to  better  conditions  by  giving  our 
girls  some  appropriate  suggestions.  Many  of  these  homes,  too,  are  lacking  in 
good  sanitary  conditions.  The  ideal  is  impossible  to  the  average,  but  in  the 
study  of  sanitation  the  girls  are  given  an  idea  of  what  should  and  should  not 
be  and  we  trust  some  good  may  result.  Owing  to  unsanitary  conditions,  im- 
proper food,  etc.,  there  is  much  sickness  in  the  rural  home  as  elsewhere,  and 
home  nursing  is  a  subject  of  which  every  mother  should  be  more  or  lass 
familiar,  it  is  usually  less.  All  ailments  are  brought  to  her,  and  too  often  her 
knowledge  cannot  cope  with  the  situation.  The  girls  are  given  a  very  complete 
course  in  this  subject,  and  it  should  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  housekeeper 
on  the  prairie,  where  the  doctor  is  too  far  distant  for  emergencies. 

Education  should  be  of  a  physical  nature  as  well  as  an  educational  nature, 
for  unless  a  woman  is  fit  physically,  her  troubles  will  be  many.  Physical 
training  is  easential,  and  though  the  average  country  girl  has  plenty  of  exercise 
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in  her  daily  work,  too  often  the  right  muscles  are  not  exercised,  and  she  may 
become  stooped  or  round  shouldered.  This  applies  no  more  to  the  country 
than  to  the  town  or  city  girl,  but  physical  drill  is  often  neglected  in  the  rural 
schools  or  is  not  kept  up  long  enough. 

The  aim  of  such  a  course  is  to  develop  the  young  girls,  making  them  fit 
to  take  their  places  as  practical  and  scientific  home  makers.  The  ideal  home 
maker  should  not  have  her  interest  onlv  in  the  dailv  routine  of  her  work — she 
should  not  be  weighed  down  by  her  household  responsibilities.  She  should 
be  able  to  take  her  place  in  the  community,  in  the  social  circle  and  in  the 
literary  clubs.  For  the  young  boys  and  girls  at  the  school,  literary  meetings 
are  held,  English  lectures  being  also  given,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  do  more 
and  better  reading  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  Social  evenings  are  also 
held  and  these,  too,  hold  an  important  place  in  the  education  of  the  young  girl. 
She  observes  the  customs  of  others  and  profits  by  her  experiences. 

Now,  there  are  some  who  may  say  the  mother  is  the  one  to  teach  the 
young  girl,  and  some  may  say  "why  not  let  the  girl  learn  how  to  do  things 
from  her  mother?"  I  think  the  men  used  to  say  that  about  the  boys,  and 
some  say  "the  home  is  where  she  should  be  taught."  But  if  the  mother  has 
not  the  information  herself  how  can  she  impart  it  to  her  daughter?  The  young 
girls  may  not  make  use  of  all  the  information  every  day,  but  it  is  nice  to 
know  how  to  do  things  when  the  occasion  arrives.  Some  may  say,  "what  the 
mother  knows  is  good  enough  for  the  daughter,"  but  is  that  progressive? 

One  writer  says,  "Knowledge  gives  power,"  and  whenever  one's  knowledge 
on  a  subject  has  passed  the  stage  of  drudgery  and  becomes  a  science,  its  per- 
formance immediately  becomes  a  pleasure.  The  ability  to  do  a  thing  in  the 
his;hest  known  perfection,  or  a  little  better  than  someone  else,  is  always  a  source 
of  delight,  and  it  little  matters  what  that  something  is.  Another  writer  says, 
"There  will  be  no  trouble  with  the  kitchen  end  of  the  house  when  the  women 
take  the  same  pains  to  know  their  business  as  men  do."  Nothing  needs  de- 
velopment so  much  in  country  life  as  wise  utilization  of  time,  and  the  orderly, 
systematic  arrangement  of  work. 

Naturally  every  specialist  thinks  his  or  her  subject  is  the  most  important, 
but-  for  the  country  girl  a  course  in  household  science  would  give  her  fresh 
interest,  fresh  enthusiasm  in  her  work  and  knowledge  to  assist  her  in  every 
branch  of  her  life  work.  It  would  make  her  fit  educationally,  socially  and 
physically  to  carry  out  the  many  problems  that  will  be  placed  in  her  hands  in 
the  days  to  come.  She  will  be  a  leader  in  her  community,  and  I  trust  that  as 
years  q:o  by  those  whom  we  are  sending  out  from  our  school  may  be  instrumental 
in  bettering  conditions,  making  life  on  the  farm  more  attractive.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  We  must  have  conditions  in  the  home  .satisfactory^,  and  the 
success  of  the  great  majority  of  the  prairie  homes  is  dependent  largely  upon 
the  heroism  of  the  women  who  have  stayed  upon  the  farm  and  remained  there 
when  the  man  might  perhaps  have  left  and  have  there  made  the  kind  of  farm 
that  has  something  of  a  reasonable  occupation  for  him.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  know  this  year  that  we  have  over  twice  as  many  fanners'  daughters  attend- 
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ing  our  schools  of  agriculture  as  we  had  last  year.  The  farmers  are  all 
awakening  up  to  the  fact  that  if  their  girls  are  going  to  remain  on  the  farm 
and  become  farmers*  wives,  it  is  highly  important  that  they  should  have  the 
training  that  will  make  life  much  easier  or  plainer,  if  I  might  say  so. 

I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  S.  S.  Dunham,  Vice-iPresident  of  the  United 
F'armers  of  Alberta,  Lethbridge,  who  is  to  discuss  "The  future  of  irrigation  in 
southern  Alberta. 

Mr.  Dunham:  Mt.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^After  hearing  the 
last  address  from  such  a  pleasing  speaker  on  such  an  interesting  subject,  I  trust 
that  you  will  realize  the  handicap  under  which  I  am  put  before  you  and  bear 
with  me. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  asked  by  the  Secretary  to  address  this  body,  and  at 
that  time  he  wrote  me  and  asked  me  something  as  to  what  subject  I  would  be 
willing  to  discuss,  and  among  them  I  happened  to  mention  this  subject,  but  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  then  just  what  subject  I  would  speak  on.  So  aft^r  think- 
ing upon  it  for  some  time,  I  came  to  the  conclu«*ion  that  in  order  to  discuss  it 
intellieently,  most  of  my  remarks  would  have  to  be  addressed  not  to  the  future, 
but  to  the  present.  Some  speaker  has  said  that  we  have  no  way  of  judging  of 
the  future  but  by  the  past.  We  have  no  wav  of  judging  the  future  but  by 
present  and  past  experience  and  comparing  those  with  what  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish in  the  future. 

Now.  last  fall,  I  think  it  was,  a  number  of  farmers  in  our  part  of  the  prov- 
ince at  different  places,  invited  me  to  talk  to  them  upon  the  question  of  com- 
parative drv  farming  and  irrigation  farming.  Someone  had  told  them  that  I 
ha^  tried  both  methods  and  T  had  farmed  enough  on  both  lines  to  go  broke, 
and  consequently  they  thought  there  would  be  a  sort  of  fellow  feeling  between 
me  and  them  and  I  would  know  something  at  least  of  how  it  happened. 

Now.  T  began  having  some  experience  in  farmino^  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  province  in  1906.  T  took  off  my  first  crop  in  1906.  In  presenting  that 
question  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  statement  of  what  I  considered  the  most 
practical  way  to  hanclle  the  land  at  the  present  time  to  get  the  best  results  would 
be  of  interest,  so  it  occurred  to  me  that  T  could  first  reach  the  proposition  from 
an  irrigated  standpoint  by  dealing  with  conditions  from  a  drv  farming  stand- 
point. My  idea  was  to  show  what  it  would  cost  to  produce  returns  from 
farming  in  our  locality  on  a  wet  basis  on  the  dry  land.  I  had  some  land  that 
belonged  to  other  parties  upon  which  I  had  been  hiring  the  work  done  and  had 
had  considerable  experience  along  that  line,  also  some  irrigated  land  upon  which 
I  had  hired  the  labour  to  produce  the  crop.  I  do  not  sav  that  these  figures  here 
— ^but  the  intention  of  these  figures  really  was  to  be  a  little  favourable  to  the 
drv  farm — ^the  actual  cost  of  the  work  I  had  done  in  most  cases  was  a  little 
greater  than  these  figures  on  dry  farming,  but  against  that  I  have  given  an 
irrigation  farm  on  the  exact  figures  I  used,  but  these  figures  are  a  little  con- 
servative. 

My  idea  is  to  show  the  comparison  if  possible  favourable  to  the  dry  fanns. 
Further  than  that,  I  want  to  show  the  profit  from  the  dry  farm  and  the  profit 
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from  the  irrigated  farm,  allowing  a  labourer  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his 
work,  and  it  was  with  that  in  view  ihat  I  took  these  figure?.  This  was  the 
most  profitable  method  I  had  in  my  experience  in  getting  the  best  results  on 
dry  land  in  our  dialrict.  I  may  say  that  I  don't  know  anything  about  drj'  or 
irrigated  land  farming  in  Alberta  except  In  the  Lethbridge  district  and  the 
only  thing  I  would  know  would  be  from  general  knowledge  of  what  I  have  read. 
In  the  Lethbridge  district,  I  believe,  this  method  would  be  proper.  These 
figures  have  been  criticised  by  ?ome  able  fanners  down  there.  While  Ihey 
differ  in  some  minute  details,  in  the  main  every  successful  farmer  I  have  con- 
versed with  on  the  subject  says  (bey  are  conserv'ative. 

The  first  money  and  most  costly  was  discing  after  the  binder,  which  being 
a  hard  time  to  get  labour  cost  me  75  cents ;  Ihat  i^  a  double  di?c  run  immediately 
after  (he  binder.  The  following  spring  after  seeding  was  done  that  was  summer 
fallowed  at  $2.00  per  acre.  The  work  neoepsarj'  to  keep  weeds  down  and  pack- 
ing was  $1.00  per  acre,  and  all  the  work  was  done  a  year  before  I  got  a  crop, 
consequently  1  bad  to  pay  interei^t  on  the  money  invested,  which  was  $3.75  at 
8  per  cent.,  which  had  (o  be  added  to  that  the  next  spring.    The  spring  work 
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varied  owing  to  the  way  conditions  are.  I  paid  on  an  average  50  cents.  Seed- 
ing cost  me  40  cents  per  acre.  Seed  cost  me  $1.00  per  acre;  running  a  harrow 
and  sometimes  having  to  pull  some  weeds  an  average  cost  of  30  cents,  and  the 
cutting  and  stocking  on  an  average  can  be  done  for  $1.25  per  acre.  The 
threshing  on  the  basis  of  30  bushels  cost  me  $3.00  per  acre  and  the  hauling  an 
average  of  six  miles  from  the  station,  which  I  take  it  is  an  average  distance  for 
grain  farmers,  cost  80  cents  per  acre.  The  total  cost  is  $12.35  that  I  paid  out 
for  the  crop. 

Now  that  was  for  work  for  two  years.  In  order  to  find  out  how  much  per 
acre  I  was  putting  on  to  the  land,  I  divide  by  two,  which  gives  me  my  annual 
cost  of  farming  $6.17  per  acre.  These  figures  were  compiled  last  fall.  One 
year  with  another  with  that  kind  of  farming  you  should  count,  if  you  get  a 
crop  at  all,  on  an  average  of  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  Bear  in  mind  I  say,  if  you 
^et  a  crop  at  all.  There  is  one  thing  a  grain  farmer  must  figure  on  and  that 
is  his  contingencies.  Grain  farming  is  the  most  uncertain  farming  there  is. 
The  cereal  crop  is  the  most  uncertain  crop  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  more 
gamblers  in  grain  than  in  any  other  crop  produced.  The  reason  for  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  contingencies.  Some  places  one  thing  and  some  places  another.  I 
have  never  seen  a  country  where  the  grain  crop  or  wheat  crop  was  an  absolute 
certainty.  I  lived  in  a  country'  where  total  failure  of  crops  never  occurred, 
hut  a  grain  crop  frequently  failed.  The  contingencies  we  have  to  contend  with 
here  in  Ihis  country  are  six  in  number,  the  serious  ones,  the  serious  things 
that  keep  us  from  a  crop.  Wind  in  our  southern  part  of  the  province  we  have 
to  contend  with.  Weeds  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  iibout  to-day.  W^inds, 
weed.-^  and  worms — ^The  three  W's — k  is  quite  a  gauntlet.  Drought,  hail  and 
frost.  Winds,  weeds,  worms,  drought,  hail  and  frost  is  the  gauntlet  the  grain 
farmei-s  have  to  run  in  southern  Alberta.  There  are  some  others  along  the 
side  that  are  quite  interesting  occasionally,  but  as  a  whole  if  you  get  by  on 
those  six,  you  are  likely  tx)  have  a  harvest. 

Now,  I  say  this  is  not  knocking.  I  believe  that  southern  Alberta  is  the 
p:reatest  grain  country  in  the  world,  but  I  believe  that  excepting  some  things. 
Occasionally  it  is  true  that  we  are  hit  a  little  harder  with  the  drought  down 
there  than  you  are,  but  when  the  time  comes  for  the  frost,  he  gives  you  a  crack 
that  he  does  not  give  us,  so  there  is  no  one  that  can  call  the  kettle  black,  and 
when  it  comes  to  this  cereal  proposition  you  will  find  those  contingencies  coming. 
AVhere  I  was  raised  we  did  not  have  these  contingencies,  but  we  had  others ;  we 
had  the  rust  and  we  had  the  Hessian  fly  and  the  winter  killing  and  the  chinch 
l>ugs,  so  you  see  no  matter  where  you  go  these  are  the  conditions  of  the  business 
and  anybody  that  engages  in  the  grain  business  must  simply  count  on  these 
contingencies.  So  prominent  are  these  contingencies  in  the  production  of  cereals 
that  we  must  count  upon  sowing  four  crops  and  harvesting  three  as  a  rule.  I 
mean  four  full  crops.  Sometimes  the  contingencies  do  not  take  the  whole 
crop,  but  as  a  matter  of  risk  you  can  figure  on  diminishing  your  yield  by  reason 
of  contingencies  25  per  cent.,  but  I  think  that  is  conservative.  Some  of  us 
fellows  by  being  in  the  south  and  not  being  able  to  follow  the  most  profitable 
methods,  have  been  hit  heavier  than  that  and  lost  more  than  25  per  cent ,  so  I 
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reduced  that  30  bushels  to  the  acre  by  25  per  cent.,  which  makes  22  5-10  bushels 
.to  the  acre,  and  you  will  notice  that  comes  awfully  near  to  the  Alberta  average. 
But  bear  in  mind  that  in  compiling  the  crop  of  Alberta  you  do  not  get  the 
hailed  out  crops.  You  get  the  report  of  the  threshers.  You  do  not  get  those 
things.  So  that  when  you  see  that  averages  22  5-10  you  get  pretty  close  to  the 
actual  conditions.  The  money  value  of  that  22  5-10  bushels  at  an  average  price 
of  70  cents — I  take  the  average  of  the  years  that  I  have  been  familiar  with  the 
business  here-^it  averages  about  70  cents,  is  $15.75,  that  is,  for  two  years' 
return.  One  year  $7.87,  and  that  is  your  annual  return  per  acre  farming  in 
that  year,  summer  fallowing  everj'^  other  year.  Bear  in  mind  in  that  cost  is 
ample  pay  for  your  labour.     I  am  getting  it. 

Now,  your  profits;  you  have  got  your  labour  and  machinery,  $6.17,  but 
deduct  that  from  $7.87  and  you  have  a  profit  on  your  farm  of  $1.70  an  acre 
working  that  way.  Land  is  worth  what  it  will  earn ;  that  is  a  business  principle. 
If  it  will  earn  a  large  amount  it  is  worth  a  large  amount;  its  value  goes  up.  It 
also  depends  upon  what  money  is  worth.  If  money  is  worth  8  per  cent,  land 
is  not  so  high  as  if  money  were  worth  5  per  cent.,  because  one  of  the  great 
factors  that  goes  into  production  is  the  money;  money  at  8  per  cent,  earning 
$1.70  based  on  a  capital  investment  of  $21.25  for  your  land. 

Now,  I  may  say  that  this  estimate  during  1915  has  been  literally  knocked 
all  to  pieces.  The  year  1915  has  passed  all  calculations.  I  know  of  one  man 
that  farmed  directly  on  that  plan  and  he  measured  his  grain  and  his  land,  and 
he  ^actually  marketed  this  year  74  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre.  The  fellow 
down  there  in  our  country  that  did  not  get  40  or  50  bushels  to  the  acre  has 
something  wrong  with  him,  so  that  this  is  endently  entirely  out  of  date,  and  I 
believe  you  know  better  how  things  affect  you  when  fellows  talk  about  the 
same  thing  all  around  you.  You  know  how  it  affects  you  if  the  other  fellow 
thinks  it  is  good,  why  we  all  think  it  that  way,  but  I  actually  believe  that  esti- 
mate is  conservative.  I  think  I  would  like  to  revise  it  and  make  that  kind  of 
farming  produce  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  do  that 
on  an  average,  and  in  the  event  of  35  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  price  of  your  land 
instead  of  being  $22.00  would  be  $32.60. 

The  next  plan  was  to  see  what  I  could  do,  not  by  a  condensed  high  degree 
of  irrigation  farming,  but  by  that  kind  of  farming  that  a  man  would  devote 
himself  to  without  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  without  going  into  that  class  of 
farming  in  such  a  detailed  and  skilful  way  such  as  you  could  use  on  small 
areas,  so  I  took  a  piece  of  land  already  seeded  to  alfalfa.  We  have  got  a  start 
from  a  different  basis,  as  alfalfa  is  more  or  less  a  permanent  crop.  These  figures 
are  what  I  hired  the  work  to  be  done  for.  My  irrigating  cost  me  25  cents  an 
acre  for  applying  the  water.  I  think  in  our  districts  that  can  be  done.  I 
know  of  one  farmer  who  is  a  good  irrigator  and  he  was  sure  he  could  do  it  for 
half  of  that  and  run  the  water  over  it.  I  actually  hired  the  work  for  three 
different  years,  and  in  some  instances  I  know  the  man  who  did  the  work  made 
some  money  on  me  by  sub-letting  it  to  another  fellow.  The  cutting  and 
stacking — I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  figure  is  actually  correct — $3.75.    I  am 
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not  so  sure  that  alfalfa  can  be  properly  stacked  at  this  figure,  but  it  can  be  the 
way  this  was  stacked,  and  it  was  very  well  stacked. 

I  was  figuring  on  a  yield  of  2'/^  tons.  I  may  say  that  I  made  that  con- 
servative. I  am  quite  sure  that  my  alfalfa  meadows  are  making  more  than 
that.  In  fact,  the  only  tests  I  have  made  have  gone  considerably  over  that, 
and  Mr.  Fairfield,  on  the  Experimental  Farm,  has  a  larger  yield  still.  At  $1.50 
per  ton  it  cost  me  $3.75  to  put  in  the  stack,  which  made  a  total  output  of  $5.45, 
that  is  not  counting  anything  for  putting  the  land  in  alfalfa.  As  I  said  before, 
it  is  only  done  once  in  rotation  and  once  in  a  great  many  years  if  you  are  not. 
The  question  came  up  what  that  alfalfa  should  bring.  I  wanted  to  make  the 
valuation  low,  so  that  it  would  not  be  disappointing  to  the  people  who  were 
considering  the  proposition.  I  knew  that  a  ton  of  alfalfa  was  worth  something 
like  25^  tons  of  timothy  for  feeding  purposes.  I  knew  that  I  had  never  sold 
from  my  farms  a  ton  of  alfalfa  for  less  than  $6.00  per  ton  in  the  stack,  and 
the  price  down  there  has  run  from  $6.00  to  $20.00,  $6.00  in  the  stack. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  fair.  A  ton  of  wild  hay  I  was  told 
could  not  be  put  up  to  make  any  profit  on  it  for  less  than  $3.00.  I  knew  it 
would  cost  that  much  to  put  up  timothy  at  least,  and  as  these  hays  were  the 
competing  hays  against  alfalfa  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  lowest 
price  on  which  they  could  be  put  up  would  be — ^judging  from  tlie  feeding 
value — a  fair  basis  on  the  feeding  value— that  would  be  something  over  $6.00 
and  I  decided  to  be  safe  on  it.  We  should  be  able  to  get  $5.50  in  the  stack 
for  alfalfa. 

I  count  the  value  of  my  hay  at  $5.50  which  brings  the  annual  income 
to  $13.76,  taking  oflf  $5.45  I  had  $8.30.  Land  I  said  was  worth  what  it  would 
earn.  Taking  it  on  the  same  valuation  as  the  dry  land,  I  had  an  earning 
capacity  of  $103.75  on  the  irrigated  land  with  that  conservative  value.  Now, 
if  the  same  scale  that  is  prescribed  for  the  dry  land  were  prescribed  for  the 
irrigated  land,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  yield  and  quality  could  both  be  in- 
creased and  the  value  would  be  increased,  so  that  the  yield  should  be  instead 
of  2%  tons  3V6  tons.  In  that  event,  my  irrigated  land  on  the  same  basis  would 
pay  theoretically,  $153.75,  so  where  you  count  your  dry  land  at  35  bushels 
it  would  seem  theoretically  in  our  district  that  water  would  increase  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  land  by  about  500  per  cent.  That  is,  one  acre  of  irrigated 
land  is  equal  in  earning  capacity  to  five  acres  of  dry  land.  That  is  theoreti- 
cal. There  are  other  things  which  will  enter  into  it.  The  value  of  land  will 
depend  upon  the  application  of  labour  and  whether  labour  is  scarce.  The 
proportion  of  labour  and  the  higher  skill  required  on  irrigated  land  might  work 
somewhat  against  the  irrigated  land  in  results,  but  in  our  districts,  the  con- 
clusions I  arrived  at  were  that  one  acre  of  irrigated  land  was  earning  as  much 
as  four  or  five  acres  of  dry  land,  so  we  see  the  value  in  that  regard  of  the  ap- 
plication of  water  in  that  district. 

Coming  down  to  my  subject,  the  future  of  irrigable  land.  Just  looking 
at  it  from  what  you  would  say  is  a  sort  of  student  view,  it  would  appear  that 
the  outlook  for  irrigation  was  rosy.  There  are  other  advantages  besides  the 
increase  in  value.     The  great  advantage  is  certainty  of  crop.     I  have  heard 
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mentioned  to-day  the  advantages  of  home  building.     The  fact  that  you  may 

have  trees,  some  fruit,  gardens,  lawns,  all  appeal  to  the  home-maker.     Some 

of  our  people  in  the  I-ethbridge  district  have  turned  their  attention  in  that 
direction  and  the  results  have  been  marvelous.     On  that  bald  prairie  where 

the  tree  is  of  so  much  value,  to  find  a  home  with  the  proper  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  wind  breaks  and  with  some  flowers,  some  fniit,  and  a  lawn, 
is  indeed  a  wonderful  advantage  over  the  homo  that  is  built  without  the  ap- 
plication of  water.  I  am  sorry  to  report  to  you  that  the  farmers  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  feature  of  irrigation  are  not  very  many  but  some  have, 
and  we  have  as  a  result  a  number  of  beautiful  farm  homes. 

The  thing  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  more  particularly  is  that 
these  fiojures  and  this  apparent  advantage  of  irrigation  are  more  or  less  theoreti- 
cal. The  grain  farmer  has  the  advantage  when  it  comes  to  marketing  the  crop 
that  he  produces.  The  grain  farmer  when  he  is  through  that  long  wail  and 
has  run  the  gauntlet  and  has  threshed  his  grain  and  hauled  it  to  town,  knows 
what  he  has  got.  As  compared  with  that,  however,  the  irrigated  farmer  is 
figuring  on  $5.50  an  acre  for  his  alfalfa  in  the  stack,  and  his  work  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  is  just  begun.  That  brings  me  up  to  about  what  I  want  to  say — 
The  future  of  our  irrigated  land.  It  is  a:ll  well  and  good  to  talk  about  the 
wonderful  crops  and  see  visions  of  the  wonderful  future  of  the  irrigation  block, 
and  to  see  what  is  possible  of  accomplishment.  I  like  to  look  ahead  a  few  years 
and  see  these  blocks  the  beauty  spots  of  our  province,  which  they  should  be. 
I  would  like  to  see  them  dotted  with  these  homes  about  which  I  have  been 
talking,  populated  by  comparatively  dense  population;  boys  raised  on  the 
farm  who  have  been  educated  in  the  Honourable  Minister  of  Agriculture's 
agricultural  schools.  All  of  that  looks  well  enough.  Why  that  irrigated  belt 
is  capable  of  maintaining  a  population  of  several  million  people.  But  in  talk- 
ing about  that  future,  or  trying  to  predict  what  that  future  will  be,  dealing  in 
generalities,  attractive  -as  they  may  be  to  us,  is  not  the  practical  point  that  we 
have  got  to  settle  at  the  present  time.  The  question  of  marketing  the  irrigated 
products  is  very  complex  in  comparison  as  I  said  with  the  dry  land  products. 
We  in  Coaldale  and  the  Lethbridge  districts  have  gotten  far  enough  to  know 
what  we  can  produce  to  a  certain  extent.  The  valuable  work  of  W.  11.  Fair- 
field on  the  Experimental  Farm  by  which  we  have  to  travel  every  time  we 
drive  into  the  city  has  taught  us,  together  with  our  own  experience,  that  we 
can  produce  the  results;  that  we  can  get  the  yields;  that  we  can  grow  alfalfa; 
that  by  rotating  our  crops  we  can  get  large  yields  of  grain.  Why  in  1914  in 
the  Coaldale  district,  there  were  crops  of  wheat  that  harvested  35  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  Mr.  Fairfield  wdth  his  rotation  crop  in  1914,  produced  64  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  a  yield  equal  to  an  extraordinary  yield  on  a  dry  farm,  and  that 
was  produced  in  1914  on  an  irrigated  farm  when  dry  farming  was  a  failure. 

We  have  confidence  in  what  we  can  produce  so  far  as  yields  aire  con- 
cerned, but  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?  How  are  we  going  to  turn  it 
into  money?  Did  you  ever  notice  that  a  farmer  is  just  like  everybody  else 
and  the  old  rule  that  he  moves  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  applies  to  the 
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farmer  with  as  much  force  as  to  anybody  I  know.  Why  does  a  farmer  like 
to  continue  grain  farming?  He  can  see  through  to  the  end.  He  know^  the 
road  that  he  has  travelled  and  he  can  see  it  clear  through,  and  see  the  results 
and  what  is  coming  from  it.  Why  does  he  not  take  up  some  of  these  other 
lines  of  mixed  farming  that  we  talk  about?  The  road  is  much  more  com- 
plicated. In  some  instances  he  has  not  travelled  the  road  before  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  he  is  sceptical  and  does  not  know  whether  it  is  best  for  him  to  do 
that  or  not. 

To-day  in  the  Lethbridge  district  there  are  several  thousand  tons  of  alfalfa; 
quite  a  large  percentage  of  it  is  not  marketable  because  of  it  being  off  colour. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  the  question  came  up  of  marketing  our  alfalfa.  Well, 
what  was  going  to  be  done  about  it?  We  got  together  and  we  formed  a  co- 
operative farmers'  organization  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  our  alfalfa,  and 
after  organizing  and  incorporating  it,  I  happened  to  be  the  President  of  that 
organization  and  have  been  since  its  inception.  We  went  to  work  to  dispose 
of  this  product  and  we  have  had  remarkable  success.  We  have  shipped  alfalfa 
hay  from  Penticton  on  the  west  to  Winnipeg  on  the  east,  and  up  to  this  year 
there  has  never  been  a  ton  of  alfalfa  left  in  the  field  other  than  what  we  wanted 
to  use.  This  year  not  a  ton  has  gone  out.  You  men  who  know  business  will 
say  it  is  not  good  business,  that  we  should  not  do  that,  but  as  I  said,  the  farm- 
er travels  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  If  he  can  market  his  crop  that 
way  he  is  going  to  do  it  with  the  least  trouble.  This  year  we  have  several 
thousand  tons  of  alfalfa  that  is  not  cut.  Right  now  we  are  up  against  the 
proposition — one  of  the  difficulties  in  irrigation  farming,  and  permit  me  to 
say  right  here,  and  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  to-day  about  production, 
our  education  is  along  the  lines  of  production,  and  that  is  all  right  and  proper 
and  I  say  "Amen"  to  it,  but  when  you  have  educated  your  boy  to  produce  well 
on  the  farm,  you  have  only  solved  half  the  problem. 

The  disposition  and  the  marketing  of  what  he  raises  is  just  as  important 
as  the  production.  Some  gentleman  from  British  Columbia  stood  up  and  put 
a  question  that  he  had  asked  somewhere  about  marketing  a  certain  product, 
only  30  cents  of  which  went  to  the  producer  and  20  cents  to  the  railway  and 
where  did  the  other  50  cents  go  to,  ^nd  I  noticed  nobody  answered  that  ques- 
tion and  nobody  yet  has  answered  it.  If  I  were  to  add  a  criticism  to  the  ex- 
cellent discussions  rhat  have  taken  place  here,  and  the  emphasis  that  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  farmer's  education,  if  I  were  to  criticise  that  discus- 
sion, I  would  say  it  was  slighted  on  the  part  of  the  importance  of  marketing 
the  production. 

I  assume  that  there  are  a  number  of  irrigation  farmei's  here  that  are  in 
the  farming  business.  That  proposition  is  to-day  receiving  the  very  best  at- 
tention of  the  United  Farmers  of  this  province,  but  if  the  United  Farmers  in 
this  province  can  serve  the  grain  farmer,  if  they  can  serve  the  grain  farmer  to 
advantage — Oh,  you  irrigating  farmer — Oh,  you  mixed  farmer! — you  need 
organization  more  than  anybody.  You  have  got  more  problems  to  solve 
than  the  grain  farmenr.     His  market  is  comparatively  easy. 
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Suppose  we  mention  the  question  of  dairyiiig.  I  was  talking  the  otJier 
day  to  an  expert  dairy-man  and  we  were  discussing  the  question  of  dairying 
and  he  said  our  dairy  industry  was  in  a  miserable  condition.  Why,  he  said, 
our  competition  is  away  off  yonder  in  New  Zealand,  thousands  of  miles  acro.s.s 
the  sea,  and  yet  they  have  the  system  down  so  fine  there  that  they  can  ship 
a  product  those  thousands  of  miles  and  bring  it  into  ou.r  various  cities  and 
compete  with  us  and  take  our  market  away  from  us.  The  work  of  market- 
ing is  a  very,  very  important  work.  I^et  us  get  back  to  the  question  of  our 
hay.  1  don't  want  to  get  too  far  away  from  our  subject.  I  see  Mr.  Speak- 
man  looking  at  his  watch.  I  am  afraid  I  have  talked  fifteen  minutes  already. 
He  always  times  me  when  he  and  I  are  together,  but  1  want  him  to  note  one 
thing  however,  that  when  the  gentleman  arranged  the  programme  instead  ol 
couj)ling  Mr.  Speakman's  name  with  the  lady  on  the  programme  it  was  my 
name.     (Laughter.) 

On  this  question  of  marketing  this  alfalfa  I  want  to  tell  you  men,  and  you 
irrigathig  farmers,  and  all  of  you  who  are  interested  in  it,  that  the  future  suc- 
cess of  our  business,  the  future  value  of  our  land,  the  future  success  of  the  ir- 
rigated projects  throughout  the  province  depends  upon  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  alone.  Why,  if  these  gentlemen  who  were  discussing  this  unfortunate 
affair  at  Gleichen  had  come  to  me  and  asked  me  to  settle  it,  I  could  have  told 
them  how  to  settle  it.  I  can  prescribe  to-night  the  remedy  that  will  make 
them  forget  all  about  the  alkali  and  seepage  and  frost.  You  say,  what  is  it  r 
You  demonstrate  that  it  pays  financially,  pays  to  farm  with  irrigation  and 
that  it  is  a  paying  proposition  to  farm  with  irrigation  and  they  will  forget  all 
about  these  difficulties  with  which  they  apparently  have  to  contend,  or  else 
go  to  work  and  try  to  solve  it,  if  you  want  to  make  a  success  of  irrigation  in 
this  country. 

Let  me  go  a  little  further  than  that.  I  want  to  quote  from  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Duncan  Marshall.  "A  fellow  said  Dunham  said  some  good  things,  and 
the  other  man  said,  *Yes,  but,  Dunham  says  so  many  things  it  is  wonderful 
if  he  does  not  say  something  good."  (Laughter).  Mr.  Duncan  Marshall  says 
a  lot  of  good  things,  and  one  of  the  good  things  is  this;  if  you  want  to  get  peo- 
ple to  go  on  to  the  land  make  the  conditions  on  the  land  so  favourable  that 
they  will  prosper  there  and  that  is  the  way  they  will  go  on  to  the  land. 

That  is  the  greatest  proposition  that  is  before  these  people  as  a  whole.  The 
greatest  asset  of  the  countiy  is  agriculture,  and  if  you  are  going  to  develop  it 
you  cannot  develop  it  by  laying  the  burden  of  other  institutions  on  it.  You 
must  relieve  it  of  its  burden  and  allow  it  to  prosper.  Then  people  will  come 
to  your  farms.  That  is  the  first  essential.  If  irrigation  is  going  to  prosper 
in  the  future  there  has  got  to  be  some  place  in  Alberta  now  where  it  is  dem- 
onstrated beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  that  irrigation  is  a  paying  proposi- 
tion. You  cannot  compare  it  wdth  the  States.  The  fellow  will  come  to  look 
at  it  and  say,  ''Why  are  you  not  prosperous?"  K  irrigation  is  a  success  we  must 
demonstrate  that  principle.  We  must  be  prosperous.  We  are  up  against  this 
proposition  at  Letlibridge.    Sooner  or  later  we  will  solve  it.     Some  day  our 
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thick  heads  will  solve  it.  We  will  get  to  know  the  feeding  properties  in  alfalfa 
aiid  we  will  get  to  know  that  there  is  stock  up  here  that  can  be  taken  through 
this  irrigation  belt  and  fed  and  finished  and  then  shipped  on,  and  there  will 
be  plenty  of  money.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Calgary  and  Ed- 
monton stock  markets  will  be  full  of  grass  fed  stock,  because  all  that  coun- 
try has  got  to  raise  stock  for  a  long  time,  especially  away  from  the  railway, 
and  we  can  carry  that  stock  into  these  irrigated  belts  and  by  the  cheap  alfalfa 
hay  we  have  there,  we  can  finish  them  and  return  to  the  province  the  increas- 
ed value  for  the  work  or  feed  that  we  put  into  them. 

We  can  ser\'e  a  mission,  3er\^e  an  end  which  at  the  present  time  we  do  not 
know  how  to  do,  we  actually  do  not  know  how,  and  these  farmers  do  not  know. 
They  have  not  had  the  experience  in  the  first  place.  They  are  not  sure  enough 
of  the  proposition  to  say  to  the  bank  I  want  to  borrow  some  money.  I  want 
to  feed  some  cattle.  They  have  not  had  the  experience.  If  these  men  ad- 
vance as  fast  as  they  ought  to,  they  need  some  attention  right  now.  Offer 
them  sheep,  distribute  amongst  these  farmers  four  thousand  lambs.  Dis- 
tribute amongst  these  farmers  in  bunches  of  two  or  three  hundred,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  have  them  fed  under  the  direction  of  an  expert.  This  would 
cost  nobody  anything  except  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  expert.  It  would 
teach  the  farmer  the  road  to  the  market,  and  next  year  he  will  probably 
want  two  hundred  or  possibly  five  hundred  sheep.  Cattle  have  been  selling 
on  the  market  here  at  from  $5.25  to  $5.75  for  feeders.  If  those  cattle  can 
be  put  on  to  these  farms  and  fed  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  who  knows 
his  business,  why  the  business  of  making  the  irrigation  farm  prosperous  will 
be  greatly  augmented.  It  would  help  wonderfully.  We  need  that  help.  We 
will  get  it  after  a  while  by  actually  blundering  on  to  it.  At  the  present  time 
we  need  that  experience  so  as  to  see  through  to  the  market. 

I  have  referred  to  the  dairying  proposition.  A  few  years  ago  we  in  try- 
ing to  follow  Mr.  Fairfield  in  his  rotation  of  crops  planted  considerable 
potatoes.  It  happened  that  year  that  the  potato  crop,  after  they  were  in  the 
root  houses,  could  not  be  sold  practically  for  any  price.  I  know  of  one  man 
that  put  up  twelve  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  in  his  root  house,  and  those 
potatoes  were  never  taken  out  of  there,  they  rotted  inside.  The  qnestion  of 
market  is  the  important  question  upon  which  the  irrigation  farmer  to-day  needs 
help. 

We  aire  a  long  way  from  the  centres  of  population.  The  freight  ques- 
tion is  an  imjwrtant  question  in  our  marketing,  and  when  we  have  over-pro- 
duced for  our  local  market  it  re-acts  against  us  very  quickly,  and  the  result  is 
xve  become  discouraged,  and  justly  so,  so  that  in  thinking  of  the  bright  future 
we  have  for  irrigation,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  a  pessimist — I  am  an  optimist 
on  the  subject — we  must  not  overlook  the  marketing  proposition.  In  farm- 
ins,  in  my  experience,  in  both  lines,  and  I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  I  now 
say  I  do  not  care  to  farm  under  any  other  conditions  than  irriQ:ation.  I  be- 
lieve it  the  most  scientific  and  satisfactory  way  to  farm  where  it  is  available, 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  this,  that  to  every  person  interested  in  the  proposi- 
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tion,  the  problem  of  marketing  the  products  is  the  problem  he  has  to  solve. 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  our  wheat  business.  Why  does  Canadian  wheat 
enter  the  foreign  market  and  compete  successfully  with  the  products  of  the 
world?  The  answer  is  three-fold  in  its  nature:  First, — because  the  quality  of 
our  wheat  is  equal  to  the  best.  Second, — the  quantity  produced  for  a  given 
amount  of  land,  capital  and  labour  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  reasonably  profitable.  Third, — the  business  of  marketing  the 
wheat  is  sufficiently  systematized  as  to  prevent  an  undue  amount  of  economic 
waste.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  all  three  of  these  respects  there  is  not 
still  room  for  improvement.  Is  is  possible  for  us  to  increase  the  quality  of 
our  wheat.  Each  year  we  are  increasing  the  quantity  by  improved  fanning, 
etc.  Our  excellent  system  of  marketing  we  expect  to  improve  by  increasing 
the  storage  facilities,  at  or  near  the  point  of  production  and  enabling  the  trans- 
portation companies  to  have  longer  time  to  move  it  and  thus  lessen  the  rate 
of  transportation,  but  on  the  whole  the  system  is  a  success  as  it  is. 

Now,  what  we  have  done  for  our  wheat  we  must  do  for  the  products  of 
the  mixed  farmer.  If  our  dairy  interest  is  to  succeed  as  it  should  our  butter 
and  our  cheese  must  be  of  such  superior  quality  that  they  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  products  of  any  other  countrj'.  This  we  should  be  able  to  do 
without  great  difficulty  but  it  takes  education,  it  takes  system,  and  it  takes 
time.  Surely  the  quantity  of  these  products  must  be  large  enough  for  a  given 
amount  of  capital,  land  and  labour  to  make  it  profitable  to  produce  them.  This 
we  should  be  able  to  do  with  our  irrigated  land  and  our  alfalfa,  but  it  takes 
time  to  breed  up  daiiry  herds  that  will  pay,  and  then  we  must  have  our  mar- 
keting machinery  so  arranged  and  so  systematized  that  it  will  avoid  economic 
waste.  Given  these  things  Alberta  irrigated  land  should  be  profitable  for 
dairying  purposes.  The  same  might  be  said  in  regard  to  production  of  meat 
products. 

One  thing  more  I  must  say,  at  the  risk  of  being  criticised  for  repetition, 
and  that  is  that  not  only  irrigated  lands  but  Western  Canada — ^aye,  all  of 
Canada — depends  upon  the  development  of  agriculture  for  its  prosperity.  If 
this  is  true  we  cannot  afford  to  burden  this  great  source  of  national  prosperity 
with  unnecessarily  supporting  any  other  industry.  We  must  compete  with 
the  world  with  our  products,  hence  our  machinery,  our  transportation,  the 
money  that  we  u^e,  and  the  supplies  that  W6  buy  must  all  be  furnished  to  us 
at  a  price  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  good  business. 

Given  these  conditions  the  future  of  irrigation  in  Western  Canada  is  as- 
sured. Given  these  conditions,  these  different  irrigation  blocks,  consisting  of 
more  than  a  milUon  and  a  half  acres,  will  in  a  few  years  be  peopled  by  a  pros- 
perous and  happy  people  and  will  become  the  beauty  spots  of  the  prairie. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  I  have  detained  you  too  long.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  and  more  to  be  done  along  the  lines  indicated  by  my  subject  but  I 
trust  enough  has  been  said  to  cause  some  thought,  and  at  some  future  time  I 
will  be  pleased  to  continue  the  discussion  further. 

I  thank  you. 
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Chairman:  The  Resolution  Committee  will  meet  here  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  9.15  A.M. 

This  brings  us  to  a  conclusion  of  our  programme  for  to-night.  I  think 
Mr.  Dunham's  discussion  one  of  the  serious  features  of  the  farmers'  business, 
and  while  nothing  was  said  about  discussion  of  his  address  on  the  programme, 
it  is  not  very  late  and  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  person  here  with  respect 
to  this  question,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  if  this  prov- 
ince is  to  develop  and  become  the  exporting  province  of  farm  produce  that 
we  hope  it  will,  the  question  of  finding  a  market  for  the  thing  the  farmer 
grows,  or  helping  him  to  find  it,  is  just  about  the  most  serious  problem  we 
have  under  advisement  at  the  present  time.  If  any  person  has  anything  to 
say  1  will  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  As  having  some  experience  in  irrigated  lands  and  grow- 
ing fodder,  grasses,  and  such  like,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  most  serious 
aspect  of  M/r.  Dunham's  speech  to  my  mind  was,  that  only  producing  say  two 
tons  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre,  was  sending  that  produce  to  Penticton  and  Winni- 
peg. If  he  is  only  producing  on  that  land  that  quantity  of  the  finest  fodder 
plant  that  is  known  to-day  and  under  irrigation,  it  seems  to  me  that  his  land 
must  be  starved  for  the  want  of  humus  (the  manure)  to  make  that  plant 
grow  and  produce  part  of  your  crops.  That  to  sell  what  he  is  producing,  to 
send  it  away  that  distance — of  course  distances  do  not  matter  much — ^but  to 
find  distant  markets  like  that  when  eveiry  ton  of  that  produced  ought  to  be 
fed  at  home  in  order  to  feed  the  land  and  to  make  it  produce  anyway  from 
four  to  six  tons  to  the  acre  under  irrigation,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
serious  part  of  his  farming  operations.  I  might  say  a  great  deal  more  per- 
haps but  alfalfa  growing  is  to  come  up  to-morrow,  and  it  may  be  that  with 
the  other  side  of  this  thing,  a  different  aspect  may  be  put  upon  it  to  that 
presented  by  Mr.  Dunham.  The  serious  part  is,  producing  that  small  quan- 
tity of  alfalfa  under  irrigation  and  then  selling  it  off  the  land. 

Mr.  Freyberger:  I  came  from  a  section  of  the  country  that  grew  a 
great  deal  of  alfalfa.  In  fact  I  think  it  was  the  banner  alfalfa  state.  I  moved 
there  in  the  spring  of  1904,  and  stood  in  my  back  door  there  one  day  and 
counted  two  hundred  hay  stacks  that  were  absolutely  worthless  because  of 
the  reason  Mr.  Dunham  has  stated.  There  was  no  market  for  it.  Some  par- 
ties shipped  it  to  Kansas  City  and  got  the  bill  back  for  the  freight.  It  would 
not  pay  the  freight  although  good  in  feed  value.  When  I  came  from  there 
in  1912,  there  were  five  or  six  alfalfa  meal  mills  established  in  the  county. 
The  one  in  our  town  was  grinding  on  an  average  during  the  busy  season,  one 
hundred  tons  of  hay  every  twenty-four  hours.  For  that  hay  that  was  not  worth 
anything,  the  farmers  were  getting  from  $7.0(>  to  $10.00  a  ton.  A  market 
was  opened  up  for  it  in  various  places.  I  suppose  every  one  here  is  familiar 
with  alfalfa  meal  and  perhaps  has  seen  it.  In  addition  to  that,  there  were 
thousands  and  thousands  of  sheep  fed  in  the  county  of  late  years  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  in  place  of  seeing  any  alfalfa  hay  left  over  they  went  around  and 
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bought  up  the  alfalfa  that  was  left  after  threshing,  and  everything  had  a  value, 
and  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country. 

That  can  be  done  here.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  can  not.  They  have 
mills  that  they  move  out  to  the  stack  and  grind  just  as  you  do  a  grain  stack, 
and  it  is  of  better  value  than  bran.  I  believe  it  is  higher  a  little  in  proieiu 
value  than  bran,  and  I  believe  that  with  a  little  co-operation  and  a  little  ef- 
fort that  can  be  obtained  here.  I  believe,  however,  the  best  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  feeding  it  to  stock.  I  believe  that  is  the  solution,  but  I  notice  here 
in  Alberta,  the  marketing  of  lambs  for  instance,  there  is  very  little  diflFerence 
in  the  price  of  mature  or  fat  lambs  and  sheep.  I  apprehend  the  market  for 
good  juicy  lamb  meat  has  not  been  made.  That  will  come  I  believe,  in  the 
future.  I  would  like  to  see  the  day  w^hen  it  is  possible  for  a  msui  to  go  to 
the  bank  or  meeting  house  and  get  what  money  he  needs  to  buy  up  stock  to 
feed  and  put  on  his  farm.  I  believe  that  day  will  come  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  see  the  time  when  we  have  a  market  right  at  Calgary  or  Edmonton,  or  some 
place  close  to  sell  this  fat  stock,  and  to  see  these  irrigated  farms  the  finishing 
places  for  stock  grown  on  the  ranges,  and  I  believe  these  things  will  come  with  a 
little  thought  and  patience. 

Mr.  Johnstone  (Nelson) :  This  is  very  interesting  to  me.  I  have 
been  in  the  fruit  growing  business  for  a  number  of  years,  I  have  found  the 
solution  of  it  and  it  is  very  satisfactory.  I  have  been  bringing  the  producer 
and  consumer  together.  A  few  months  ago  I  visited  Calgary  and  visited  the 
offices  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  and  I  told  them  what  I  had  and  since 
then  we  have  been  mutually  co-operative,  and  I  noticed  some  I  met  the  other 
day  looked  a  lot  younger  after  I  had  shipped  some  of  my  cherries  in.  I  know 
I  ship  a  great  deal  of  them  in. 

I  come  here  among  you  as  a  delegate  from  British  Columbia,  as  a  dele- 
gate for  the  Associated  Boards  of  Trade  of  Eastern  British  Columbia.  Now, 
they  are  at  present  your  nearest  and  best  market,  and  I  know  my  friend  from 
Kamloops  will  object  to  my  bringing  it  in  now,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  come 
with  the  most  hearty  invitation  for  this  Congress  to  meet  next  year  in  Nelson, 
where  you  will  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  in  closer  touch  than  they 
have  ever  been  before,  and  I  can  guarantee  that  you  will  enjoy  the  finest  time 
you  have  ever  had  and  you  will  all  like  your  visit  and  my  cherries. 

Mr.  Fairfield  :  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  correct  any  misapprehension  of 
Mr,  Dunham's  remark,  which  I  think  Mr.  Lawrence  has  drawn.  As  I  un- 
derstand Mr.  Dunham,  he  mentioned  a  minimum  yield  of  five  and  a  half  tons  of 
alfalfa  hay  to  the  acre  as  a  basis  to  compute  his  values  on  as  compared  with 
dry  land  results.  I  might  say  as  an  actual  fact,  in  seven  years,  raising  of  alfalfa 
imder  irrigation  at  Lethbridge,  we  have  weighed  the  hay  from  every  piece 
we  have  cut,  and  the  average  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  over  five  tons  of 
cured  hay  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Dunham  spoke  of  feeding  from  the  stack.  We  all 
know  that  in  fully  cured  hay  there  is  some  shrinkage  between  that  and  what 
you  can  pull  out  of  the  stack,  but  allowing  for  that  we  have  still  four  tons  of 
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hay  that  would  be  quite  safe  to  count  on  providing  a  man  gave  reasonable 
and  good  attention  to  the  workings  of  his  land  and  the  application  of  his  water. 

Mr.  Dunham:  I  want  to  say  that  the  comparison  I  made  was  as  I  stat- 
ed, the  minimum  yield  on  the  irrigated  land;  and  I  also  tried  to  be  a  little 
on  the  other  side  in  the  dry  land.  That  is  the  reason  I  made  the  figures  as 
they  were.  The  only  measurement  I  made  on  the  farm,  I  thought,  in  an 
average  year,  was  measuring  out  of  the  stack,  which  was  sold  in  winter  time 
and  which  was  a  little  better  than  four  tons  to  the  acre.  I  was  putting  this 
conservative  valuation  to  find  a  basis  from  which  to  get  a  comparison  of  the 
two  methods  of  farming. 

Mr.  Don  Bark:  This  is  touching  a  rather  delicate  chord  with  me,  that 
is,  the  product  of  ungated  farming.  I  have  only  been  here  since  May  and  I 
came  here  to  stay  and  I  think  you  will  see  more  of  me  from  now  on.  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  irrigation  and  the  marketing  of  the  irrigation  pro- 
ducts, and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  is  one  of  the  problems  that  confront  the 
irrigator  to-day.  1  have  seen  some  irrigation  projects  grown  up  from  infancy. 
They  have  a  habit  of  growing  up  in  the  United  States  that  is  sometimes  too 
fa.Mt  for  their  own  good. 

I  have  one  project  in  mind  in  Idaho,  that  of  the  South  Side  Twin  FaUs. 
I  was  the  pioneer  there  some  ten  years  ago.  Some  of  the  farmers  who  came 
in  there  from  different  parts  of  the  States  seemed  to  think  the  only  problem 
was  to  get  the  land  in  cultivation  and  crop,  and  they  fell  over  themselves  to 
get  it  in  crop.  I  was  working  for  the  Twin  Falls  Land  Company;  that  was 
after  having  spent  several  years  in  government  service  there.  When  I  first 
wont  in  there  I  had  to  pay  $20.00  a  ton  for  alfalfa,  and  it  was  pretty  poor 
stuff  then,  and  they  would  seem  to  weigh  it  half  green  in  the  harvest  and 
when  you  bought  it  six  months  later  you  could  almost  blow  those  bales  away. 
Tlien  we  all  thought  we  would  get  into  alfalfa  quick,  and  the  whole  project 
seemed  to  go  into  it,  and  it  was  not  long  before  half  of  the  project  was  in  alfalfa, 
and  the  prices  went  down,  down,  and  I  put  my  farm  into  alfalfa  and  I  was 
counting  my  chickens  before  they  were  hatched,  and  it  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes  when  I  had  to  sell  my  alfalfa  for  $3.00  a  ton  in  the  stack.  That  prob- 
lem has  been  solved  and  the  solution  has  been  worked  out  by  diversification 
of  crops. 

It  will  work  it  out  at  Lethbridge,  and  it  will  work  it  out  here.  Four  years 
ago,  half  of  the  project  was  planted  to  alfalfa.  In  1915  only  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  cultivated  area  was  in  alfalfa.  They  have  200,000  acres  in  the  project,  and 
some  15,000  dairy  cows  there.  The  sheep  men  from  the  hills  drive  in  their 
sheep  in  the  winter  to  feed  them  because  they  know  they  can  get  cheap  hay, 
or  get  it  at  a  reasonable  price.  There  have  been  200,000  sheep  fed  there  every 
winter  for  the  past  five  years.  Some  farmers  are  raising  clover  seed.  There 
were  15,000  acres  of  clover  seed  raised  there  last  year.  There  is  a  lot  in  wheat 
and  a  lot  in  potatoes,  and  the  thing  is  being  worked  out  in  a  very  fair  way. 
That  is  about  all  I  want  to  say  along  that  line.     That  is  what  is  going  to  work 
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that  problem  out  here.  Hail  or  frost  will  not  be  such  a  bugbear  and  a  poor 
year  for  any  one  product  or  live  stock  of  any  one  particular  kind  will  not  hurt 
us  very  much.  So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pin  your  faith  to  diversification  of 
crops. 

Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  gentlemen,  if  alfalfa  is  practical  on 
dry  land  in  Albert  a.  Now,  some  years  ago  Mr.  Cameron  sent  one  of  his  agents 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  that  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  little  boy  that  came 
running  in  to  his  mother  one  day  crying,  "Oh,  mother,  mother,  come  out  and 
see  the  lion,''  and  the  mother  said — *^You  know,  Willie,  that  is  only-  Johnny 
Smith's  big  yellow  dog".  She  sent  her  little  boy  upstairs,  telling  him  not  lo 
come  down  until  he  had  prayed  to  God  for  forgiveness.  It  was  not  very  long 
before  the  little  lad  came  tripping  downstairs  and  said,  "I  prayed  to  God  and 
he  said  Hhat  is  all  right  little  boy,  you  run  on  downstairs  and  play,  for  that 
very  dog  fooled  me  once'  ".     Laughter) . 

I  would  like  to  know — we  are  in  to  this  dry  farming  business,  We  have 
heard  nothing  but  irrigated  farming,  but  this  fellow  fooled  us  into  dry  farm- 
ing and  if  irrigated  farming  is  what  we  should  follow  he  has  fooled  us,  and  I 
want  to  know  if  alfalfa  is  practicable  on  dry  farming.     We  tried  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Dennis:     Where? 

Delegate:  Eight  miles  north  of  here.  We  tried  it  out  and  this  year 
we  had  very  good  success,  and  I  brought  a  bunch  in  and  had  a  placard  put  on 
it  ''Alfalfa  grown  on  dry  land",  and  do  you  know,  that  placard  was  removed 
and  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  object  in  doing  so.  (Laughter). 
We  are  doing  the  best  we  can,  and  I  measured  some  of  it  and  it  was  two  feet 
and  seven  inches  long,  and  it  was  produced  on  that  land.  Whether  it  is  worth- 
less or  not,  I  don't  know.  We  seeded  it  on  the  10th  of  June.  It  was  not  up 
to  the  ceiling  like  some  others  that  I  notice  here,  but  I  thought  I  would  show 
what  we  could  do  on  the  dry  land.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticable. 

Another  thing,  a  gentleman  mentioned  packing,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  that  is  beneficial.  I  am  not  kicking  at  Mr.  Cameron  on  the  busi- 
ness. We  had  an  average  of  42  bushels  of  wheat  on  100  acres,  but  what  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  or  get  information  on  is  that  there  was  a  40  acre  piece  of  that 
land  that  I  have  not  any  doubt,  and  neither  had  the  threshers,  at  least  they 
said  so,  that  it  produced  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Now  the  other  part  of  that, 
what  was  the  trouble?  The  land  that  produced  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  was 
ploughed  in  some  time  in  May  last  year  and  worked  down.  The  rest  of  it 
was  not  ploughed  until  after  the  snow,  and  not  worked  down  until  this  spring, 
but  what  produced  the  good  quantity  of  wheat  was  packed  with  a  heavy  packer 
and  the  other  was  not,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  differ- 
ence in  running  that  packer.  I  am  not  a  practical  farmer,  I  have  practised 
dentistry  for  thirty  years,  but  the  agent  got  me  and  I  am  up  here  and  have 
my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  I  am  working  hard  at  it.     I  want  to  know  from 
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some  of  the  practical  farmers  here  a  little  about  these  two  lines.  There  is  no 
use  hi  my  spending  my  time  and  money  in  planting  alfalfa  if  it  is  not 
practicable  on  dry  land. 

Mr.  Dennis:     Was  it  newly  broken  land? 

■ 

Delegate:  This  is  about  the  third  crop.  There  is  only  about  2Mj  acres 
perhaps,  but  the  question  is  whether  I  had  better  risk  any  more. 

Mr.  Dennis:  Mr.  Fairfield  could  probably  answer  your  question  better 
than  anybody  else  because  he  is  operating  a  farm  under  the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  Fairield:  I  may  say  it  comprises  four  hundred  acres;  200  under 
irrigation  and  200  devoted  to  working  under  dry  farming  conditions.  The 
rainfall  probably  is  somewhat  similar  between  Medicine  Hat  and  here.  My 
impression  is  that  it  is  very  similar.  We  have  found  it  does  not  pay  to  sow 
alfalfa  on  dry  land  when  sown  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  is  a  question  of  cost. 
But  when  sown  in  rows  far  enough  apart  to  cultivate  between  we  have  found 
it  profitable,  not  only  to  raise  for  hay — the  yield  will  be  less  on  dry  land — but 
it  is  a  money  crop  when  raised  for  seed.  However,  the  alfalfa  seed  crop  is 
always  a  fickle  crop. 

The  idea  of  planting  in  rows  is  this,  that  moisture  between  is  the  con- 
trolling factor  when  we  strike  a  dry  season,  and  we  only  receive  moisture 
enough  to  grow  the  alfalfa  eight  or  ten  inches  high;  it  is  not  practicable  to 
cut  and  rake  that  up  because  it  is  too  short,  but  if  we  can  get  a  good  stand, 
but  just  twice  as  thin,  then,  instead  of  having  it  ten  inches  high,  we  will  have 
it  twenty  inches  high,  and  we  will  get  a  crop  that  we  can  handle.  Of  course 
it  is  not  practicable  to  sow  it  thin,  because  weeds  will  come  in,  but  if  planted 
in  rows  where  we  can  cultivate  between,  w^e  can  control  the  weed  problem  and 
keep  them  out  and  grow  a  crop  that  we  want  to  grow. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  packing  I  may  say  that  from  my  observa- 
tion the  character  of  the  soil,  I  believe,  decides  whether  packing  is  necessary, 
or  whether  packing  will  pay;  or  to  put  it  the  other  way  round,  certain  soils 
pack  up  better  than  other  soils.  -  With  the  soil  on  the  Lethbridge  station  pack- 
ing has  not  paid  when  summerfallowed  for  instance,  in  summer.  The  sur- 
face cultivation  we  can  give  even  with  one  horse  we  find  that  the  horses'  feet 
going  over  the  land  makes  it  sufficiently  firm  if  following  spring  sowing,  so 
that  we  can  get  no  advantage  when  we  plough  in  the  fall.  On  the  other  hand, 
i  f  land  is  ploughed  in  the  fall  we  sow  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Abbott:  As  to  growing  alfalfa  on  dry  land,  I  can  say  that  seven 
yeai*s  ago  I  seeded  the  fii"st  piece  of  alfalfa  with  Montana  seed  in  the  driest 
part  of  the  Northwest.  So  under  those  conditions  if  we  can  grow  alfalfa  on 
dry  land  you  will  certainly  grow  it  on  this  long  irrigated  field  between  Cal- 
gary and  Medicine  Hat.  I  tell  you  I  started  seven  years  ago  and  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  it,  and  in  fact  I  consulted  Mr.  Faii-field  a  year  after 
and  he  could  not  tell  me  anything  about  growing  it  in  rows.  I  have  grown 
it  since.     I  have  12  acres  of  alfalfa  that  with  the  exception  of  last  year,  gave 
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me  about  3  tons  to  the  acre.  This  year  I  got  65  tons  off  of  12  acres  and  let 
me  tell  you  too,  although  it  sounds  a  little  like  'boasting,  that  it  was  dry  alfalfa, 
or  alfalfa  from  a  dry  farm,  that  went  to  Denver  and  beat  all  the  alfalfa  fiv>ni 
irrigation  districts. 

Chairman:  !Now  this  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our  progralnme.  I  have 
an  announcement  or  two  to  make;  one  is  that  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  of 
tlie  AVestern  Canada  Irrigation  Association  will  be  held  here  at  the  close  of 
this  meeting,  and  another  is.  that  a  meeting  of  the  Credentiafl  Committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Fairfield,  of  Lethbridge,  Brown,  of  Kamloops,  and  Abbott, 
of  Maple  Creek,  will  be  held  at  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting.  You  who  are 
interested  in  soil  crops  will,  I  think,  find  it  worth  your  while  to  look  over  the 
exhibits  of  vegetables  displayed  in  the  Soils  Products  Exhibition  Hall,  in  the 
next  building. 

I  declare  this  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  9:30 
o'clock. 

MORNING  SESSION,  November  24,  1915. 

Chairman:  This  programme  has  been  changed  a  little.  This  forenoon 
will  be  devoted  to  alfalfa.  Because  of  the  different  features  on  which  the  three 
speakers  will  dwell,  we  have  changed  their  order. 

We  are  first  going  to  call  upon  Mr.  S.  G.  Porter,  of  the  Irrigation  Branch, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Calgary,  to  discuss  "Alfalfa,  the  basis  of  success- 
ful irrigation  farming." 

Mr.  Porter:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — In  presenting  this 
paper  on  the  subject  assigned  me  I  will  not  contend  that  irrigated  farming  can- 
not be  successful  without  growing  alfalfa,  but  I  will  contend  and  endeavour 
{()  eniphnsize  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  important  fact,  that  the  growing  of 
alfnlfn  is  an  almost  unfailing  index  of  success  under  irrigation.  The  farmer 
wlio  lias  been  successful  without  alfalfa  will  be  more  successful  with  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  farmer  who  is  prejudiced  against  it  or  opposed  to  alfalfa 
growing  is  most  likely  opposed  also  to  rotation  of  crops,  the  raising  and  feed- 
ing of  live  stock  on  the  farm,  and  is  indifferent  to  the  conservation  of  soil  fertil- 
ity. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  state  that  alfalfa  growing  is  the  index  an<l 
basis  of  success  in  irrigated  farming. 

As  a  broad  definition  of  the  term  ''successful  farming",  let  us  agree  that 
it  means: 

(1)  Making  a  home  on  the  farm. 

(2)  Making  a  living  on  the  farm. 

(3)  Making  a  profit  on  the  farm. 

My  duty  now  is  to  show  what  part  alfalfa  plays  in  attaining  these  objects. 

MAKING  A  HOME. 

The  primary  object  of  a  farm  is  to  make  a  home — not  just  a  place  to  live 
— for  the  farmer  and  his  family.    That  is  not  done  in  a  day  nor  in  a  year. 
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Permanence  must  be  the  fundamental  idea.  The  man  who  plans  to  exploit 
the  soil  by  a  few  years  of  grain  growing  is  not  making  a  liome  on  the  farm 
and  he  should  not  be  called  a  successful  farmer,  even  if  he  makes  money  in 
the  process.  Unless  he  expects  to  staj'  on  the  farm  he  will  hardly  consider  it 
worth  while  to  spend  the  time  and  trouble  of  preparing  his  land  for  alfalfa 
and  establishing  a  rational  system  of  crop  rotation  which  will  properly  con- 
serve the  fertility  of  his  land.  The  planting  of  alfalfa  is,  in  itself,  an  indication 
of  permanence  and  as  such  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of  real  home  building. 

MAKING  A  LIVING. 

Farm  home-life  should  be  the  most  comfortable  and  the  most  indepen- 
dent life  possible.  But  to  make  it  so  you  must  have  real  cows  and  not  canned 
milk;  real  pork  and  chickens  and  eggs,  not  Chicago  cured  or  tinned  meats. 
In  other  words  you  have  got  to  have  cow^s,  pigs,  chickens  and  the  other  es- 
sentials for  comfortable  living.  It  is  amazing  how  many  farmers  fail  in  this. 
And  the  one  reason  above  all  others  responsible  for  it  is  the  one-crop  system 
of  farming.  A  proper  diversity  of  crops  and  the  feeding  of  live  stock  on  the 
farm  is  the  logical  remedy. 

Here  is  where  alfalfa  comes  in  strong.  It  is  the  best  all-round  feed  in 
existence  for  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  If  it  is  given  the  prominence  it  deserves 
and  other  crops  are  grown  in  a  rotation  system  which  will  properly  balance 
your  farming  and  feeding  requirements,  you  will  have  the  essentials  for  a 
comfortable  living,  not  a  mere  existence. 

It  is  a  good  individual  principle  and  a  good  national  policy  to  be  self- 
supporting.     Let  us  adopt  this  as  a  slogan: 
Make  Canadian  farms  feed  Canada. 

Make  Alberta  farms  feed  Alberta. 

Make  your  farm  feed  you. 

MAKING   A   PROFIT. 

While  making  a  profit  is  not  the  chief  purpose  of  life  nor  of  farming, 
still  it  is  the  accepted  measure  of  business  success.  How  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  the  soil  is  the  farmers'  business  problem. 

"Every  farm  is  a  factory,"  and  "the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  capital 
stock."  How  to  make  the  factory  most  productive  is  the  proposition.  You 
certainly  cannot. draw  on  your  capital  stock  to  pay  dividends.  In  other  words 
it  will  not  do  to  fool  yourself  into  using  up  your  soil  fertility  and  calling  it 
profit.  The  capital  stock,  or  fertility,  of  Western  Canada's  soils  is  nearly  al- 
ways rich,  but  it  will  not  continue  so  under  the  usual  one-crop  method  of  farm- 
ing. 

To  make  farming  profitable  then,  soil  fertility  must  be  maintained.  Let 
us  examine  the  requirements  and  note  the  importance  of  alfalfa  in  maintain* 
ing  it. 

There  are  some  thirteen  elements  used  as  food  by  plants,  the  principal 
ones  between  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Nitrogen  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  important.     It  is  absolutely  essential  to  plant  life.    If  the  soil 
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does  not  contain  it,  it  must  be  supplied.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  most  costly 
element  to  be  supplied  if  the  farmer  has  to  buy  it  and  put  it  in  the  soil.  Be- 
ing also  more  soluble  than  the  other  elements  it  is  more  easily  washed  out  and 
is  usually  the  first  element  to  become  exhau-sted.  Therefore,  its  continual  re- 
newal is  an  absolute  necesi?ity  in  maintaining  soil  fertility. 

There  are  three  principal  means  of  restoring  nitrogen  to  depleted  soils: 

(1)  The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  This  is  very  expensive  and  under 
the  conditions  which  prevail  here  unnecessary. 

(2)  The  application  of  barnyard  manure.  This  is  very  important  and 
even  more  valuable  than  is  commonly  recognized. 

(3)  Growing  leguminous  crops  such  as  alfalfa  or  field  peaa  which  take 
the  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  store  it  in  the  plants. 

Alfalfa  in  common  with  other  plants  known  as  legumes  requires  much 
more  nitrogen  than  other  crops,  but  fortunately  they  have  the  faculty  not  pos- 
sessed by  other  plants  of  absorbing  a  big  part  of  their  supply  from  the  air. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  depleting  the  soil  of  its  nitrogen,  they  add  to  it.  The 
alfalfa  plant  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  if  ploughed  under  as  a  green  manure 
each  ton  has  the  value  of  four  tons  of  barnyard  manure.  But  nearly  one-half 
the  weight  of  the  alfalfa  plant  is  in  the  root,  so  that  it  produces  a  green  man- 
ure crop  under  ground  in  addition  to  the  hay  crop  above  ground.  It  thus 
lessens  the  necessity  of  ploughing  under  a  growing  crop  for  manuring  pur- 
poses. If  in  addition  to  this  the  hay  crop  is  fed  on  the  farm  and  the  man- 
ure returned  to  the  soil,  there  is  no  necessity  of  ploughing  under  a  growing 
crop  in  order  to  preserve  the  soil  fertility. 

The  second  argument  for  alfalfa  is  conserving  soil  fertility  and  making 
farming  profitable  is  its  importance  in  crop  rotation. 

Crops  have  different  food  requirements.  The  long  continued  growth  of 
the  same  crop  exhausts  the  food  elements  particularly  adapted  to  that  crop 
and  unless  these  elements  are  restored,  crop  returns  will  invariably  diminish. 
The  dangers  of  plant  disease  and  insect  pests  are  also  increased  where  the 
ground  is  used  over  and  over  for  the  same  crop.  Hence  the  advantage  of 
crop  rotation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  upon  the  soil  and  the  yield  of  suc- 
ceeding crops  in  rotation,  crops  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  namely:  Ex- 
haustive, such  a?  grain?  and  flax;  stimulative,  such  as  potatoes  and  other  tilled 
crop.-;  and  restorative,  such  as  grasses,  i>eas,  clover  and  alfalfa.  Alfalfa  is  the 
best  restorative  crop  for  irrigated  land.  It  leaves  the  soil  in  better  condition 
for  the  crops  that  are  to  follow  than  it  was  before. 

The  irrigation  farmer  has  a  big  advantage  over  his  dry-farming  neigh- 
bour in  respect  to  carrying  out  an  ideal  system  of  rotation.  To  be  rao?t  suc- 
cessful the  system  must  include  alfalfa  growing  and  alfalfa  demands  irriga- 
tion. But  rotation  alone,  e\en  where  alfalfa  is  included,  is  not  sufficient.  Tiie 
ground  needs  manure.  Therefore,  if  you  will  add  stock  raisins;  to  the  alfalfa 
growing  you  have  the  fundamental  requirements  for  a  successful  system. 
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A  programme  which  includes  alfalfa  growing,  rotation  of  crops  and  live 
stock  feeding,  furthermore,  is  an  indication  of  system  and  better  business 
methods  in  general  as  w^ell  as  better  farming  in  particular.  It  requires  de- 
finite planning  of  work  in  advance,  together  with  more  intelligent  estimates 
of  outlay  and  returns.  The  one-crop  system  means  not  only  poor  soil  but  poor 
people. 

My  third  argument  for  alfalfa  is  its  high  feed  value  for  live  stock.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  raising  live  stock  on  the  farm  and 
utilizing  the  manure  in  order  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  make 
farming  profitable.     I  wish  to  emphasize  this  a  little  further. 

(1)  Feeding  your  crops  gives  greater  profits.  While  alfalfa  sold  as 
hay  will  usually  prove  more  profitable  than  grain,  it  is  not  as  a  hay  crop  di- 
rectly that  the  big  profits  are  made.  When  fed  to  live  stock  the  returns  are 
three  or  four  times  as  great  as  when  sold  as  hay  and  when  the  manure  value 
is  added  the  ratio  runs  up  to  five  or  six.  For  milk  cows  alfalfa  is  equal  to 
bran  and  can  be  produced  at  one-fourth  the  cost.  It  will  add  from  15  to  30 
per  cent  to  the  profits  of  dairying  over  the  use  of  any  other  feed  you  can 
raise  or  buy.  The  returns  when  fed  to  dairy  cows,  are  often  as  high  as  $25.00 
to  $40-00  per  ton  in  addition  to  its  direct  and  indirect  fertilizing  value. 

If  you  would  market  your  crops  to  best  advantage,  manufacture  them 
into  milk,  beef,  pork  and  mutton.  ''Grow  what  you  feed  and  feed  it.  Don't 
sell  it." 

But  you  may  object  that  there  will  be  an  over  production  of  alfalfa  if 
the  principles  I  am  advocating  are  carried  out.  There  is  no  crop  which  pre- 
.sents  less  danger  of  congestion  and  over-supply  in  Western  Canada  than  alfalfa. 
The  ease  with  which  it  can  be  handled  by  the  farmer  himself  without  elabor- 
ate or  expensive  equipment  and  the  many  profitable  uses  to  which  it  can  be 
put  make  it  less  likely  that  the  alfalfa  grower  will  find  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  congested  markets  and  overcrowded  transportation  facilities  than  the  grain 
grower,  the  fruit  producer  or  any  other  one-crop  farmer. 

The  greatest  returns  accnie  from  feeding  it  on  the  farm  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  stock  feeding  industry  be  developed  parallel  wuth  alfalfa  grow- 
ing. But  that  is  not  the  only  manner  of  disposal.  Wherever  the  supply  ex- 
ceeds the  normal  local  demands,  the  alfalfa  can  be  ground  into  meal  for 
shipment  to  eastern  markets  at  a  profit  both  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  miller. 
The  establishment  of  alfalfa  meal  mills  will  give  a  cash  market  at  profitable 
prices  for  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  high  grade  alfalfa  and  at  the  same 
time  materially  assist  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  community. 

(2)  Feeding  live  stock  utilizes  much  roughage  for  which  there  is  no 
market.  It  makes  use  of  the  by-products  of  farming.  Remember  it  is  the 
use  of  the  by-products  of  big  industries  that  have  made  men  rich.  Where 
no  live  stock  are  fed  there  is  a  tremendous  w^aste  on  the  farm  which  should  be 
avoided. 

(3)  It  returns  the  fertility  to  the  soil  and  makes  bigger  crops.  No  soil 
is  so  fertile  bat  that  continued  cropping  without  returning  plant  food  to  it  in 
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some  manner  will  eventually  ruin  it.  I  am  still  speaking  on  the  general  topic 
of  making  a  profit  on  the  farm.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  you  cannot 
use  up  your  capital  stock,  which  is  your  soil  fertility,  and  call  it  profit.  Be- 
fore determining  the  profits  from  any  crop  produced  on  the  farm  it  is  neces- 
sary to  estimate  the  loss  in  fertility  to  the  land  which  produces  it.  This  fac- 
tor is  too  often  disregarded.  Profits  in  farming  are  more  dependent  upon 
.soil  fertility  and  its  maintenance  than  upon  any  other  factor. 

Each  crop  taken  from  the  soil  removes  some  of  its  fertilizing  constitu- 
ents. At  average  prices  of  fertilizers  a  bushel  of  wheat  removes  from  the  soil 
26  cents  worth  of  fertility;  a  bushel  of  oats,  13  cents  worth.  If  you  grow  25 
bushels  of  wheat  or  50  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  and  sell  them  as  such,  you  are 
selling  $6.50  worth  of  fertility  from  each  acre  of  your  land  and  reducing  your 
capital  stock  by  thnt  amount.     Likewise  with  other  crops  in  varj-ing  amounts. 

Now  it  has  been  demonstrated  scientifically  that  when  grains  and  hay-s 
are  fed  to  farm  animals  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  fertilizing  constituents 
of  the  foods  which  are  fed  may  be  recovered  to  the  land.  This  means  that 
of  the  »$6.50  worth  of  fertility  taken  from  the  soil,  more  than  $5.00  worth  may 
be  returned.  In  other  words  you  are  recovering  in  manure  value  alone  an 
equivalent  of  nearly  20  cents  a  bushel  on  your  wheat  and  10  cents  on  your 
oats. 

But  grain  alone  cannot  be  utilized  in  this  way  even  if  there  were  no  otlier 
drawbacks  to  continuous  grain  cropping.  On  the  other  hand  alfalfa  in  addi- 
tion to  its  general  advantages  in  crop  rotation  and  soil  fertilization  is  the  best 
farm  stock  feed  in  existence. 

While  it  requires  about  the  same  amount  of  fertilizing  constituents  to 
l)roduce  a  single  ton  of  alfalfa  as  to  produce  25  bushels  of  wheat  or  50  bushels 
of  oats,  the  fact  that  a  big  part  of  it  is  drawn  from  the  air  and  from  the  subsoil 
below  the  reach  of  ordinary  crops  explains  why  it  does  not  deplete  the  soil 
fertility  in  the  same  ratio  as  other  crops.  A  three-ton  crop  represents  about 
$10.00  worth  of  feitilizing  constituents  per  acre  and  when  fed  on  the  farm 
returns  $30.00  per  acre.  Now  the  beneficial  effects  of  growing  alfalfa  in  rota- 
tion with  other  crops  more  than  outweigh  its  consumption  of  fertilizing  con- 
stituents in  the  soil,  leaving  the  indirect  gain  acquired  through  the  return  of 
manure  to  the  soil  as  a  clear  credit  to  soil  fertility.  It  may  appear  to  be  an 
exiravaciant  statement  when  I  say  that  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure  from 
a  ton  of  alfalfa  fed  to  stock  on  the  farm  is  $10.00,  or  that  an  acre  of  land  pro- 
ducing three  tons  of  alfalfa  will  return  $30.00  worth  of  fertility  to  the  soil 
when  fed  on  the  farm,  but  scientific  investigations  have  proved  that  it  is  true. 

Mr.  W-  J.  Spillman  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  says,  "No 
sy.«tem  of  aQjriculture  has  ever  been  permanently  profitable  without  the  use  of 
domestic  animals  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  productiveness  of  the  soil." 

(4)  Raisinc:  and  feeding  alfalfa  means  living  on  the  fann.  Live  stock 
raising  cannot  be  left  to  other  hands.  The  owner  must  give  his  own  time  and 
attention  to  it.  Such  operations  are  primarily  adapted  to  the  small  farm  per- 
sonally conducted.    And  when  a  man  makes  the  farm  his  home  and  deter- 
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mines  to  have  a  real  home  with  the  comforts  which  he  is  entitled  to,  he  is  go- 
ing to  interest  himself  in  putting  up  better  buildings  and  making  the  place 
more  attractive  than  he  would  for  a  tenant.  He  is  also  going  to  co-operate 
with  his  neighbours  in  having  better  roads,  better  schools,  better  social  ad- 
vantages, a  better  civilization.  Co-operative  organizations  for  better  markets  be- 
come possible  and  a  prosperous  community  is  built  up.  These  things  do  not 
(!ome  in  a  commimity  of  large  non-resident  holdings  operated  by  tenants  or 
hired  men  on  a  one-crop  system  of  farming. 

(5)  Alfalfa  growing  and  stock-feeding  distribute  labour  more  uniform- 
ly through  the  year. 

I  have  stated  that  every  farm  is  a  factory.  It  is  a  business  proposition 
and  must  be  conducted  on  business  principles.  One  of  these  principles  which 
must  be  given  due  consideration  is  the  steadiness  of  employment  of  your  labour 
and  capital.  The  factory  that  runs  only  half  time  or  at  half  capacity  is  not 
likely  to  be  profitable.  The  one  crop  farmer  is  doing  both  these  things;  then 
how  can  he  logically  expect  success?  So  long  as  he  neglects  proper  rotation 
methods  and  the  utilization  of  manure  from  live  stock  feeding  he  is  working 
his  factory  at  half  capacity.  So  long  as  he  is  crowding  the  operations  of  the 
entire  year  into  a  brief  working  season  he  is  working  it  on  half  time.  No  other 
business  would  expect  to  succeed  under  such  conditions.  Are  we  not  safe  in 
concluding  that  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  farming  is  not  more  success- 
ful? A  system  that  leaves  practically  the  entire  plant,  including  expensive 
equipment  and  work  stock,  together  with  his  own  time  and  labour,  non-produc- 
tive during  a  long  period  each  year  cannot  be  an  efficient  or  profitable  system. 

Fewer  acres  of  land  and  more  live  stock,  a  diversity  of  crops,  with  a  few 
cattle,  pigs  and  chickens,  and  a  few  good  dairy  cows  will  give  profitable  em- 
ployment the  year  round  for  all  members  of  the  family,  produce  a  steady  in- 
come and  a  comfortable,  independent  home  life  on  the  farm.     (Applause) 

Mr.  Speak  man  :  Will  you  allow  me  one  remark  on  the  address  deliver- 
ed? I  cannot  help  saying  it  is  a  moat  splendid  address.  There  is  only  one 
point  I  want  to  speak  on  and  that  is  regarding  the  alfalfa  meal.  The  speaker 
said  we  would  have  good  markets  in  the  East,  but  it  did  not  appear  in  our 
addresses  that  we  have  made  any  success  in  this  direction,  but  it  has  been 
ground  in  southern  Alberta  and  has  not  had  to  be  sent  east  to  the  market. 
It  has  been  shipped  to  Red  Deer  to  feed  stock  there,  and  I  think  if  it  develops 
on  irrigated  farms  in  southern  Alberta  as  I  expect  it  will,  when  it  increases 
we  will  have  a  considerable  market  right  in  Alberta  when  that  alfalfa  meal 
is  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Johnstone  :  I  would  like  ito  know  what  results  have  been  obtained 
by  growing  alfalfa  in  an  orchard.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  will  take  place 
on  that  line,  likely,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  some  information  about  it. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Fairfield  is  the  next  speaker,  and  he  will  probably  be 
able  to  say  something  on  that.     Mr.  Fairfield  will  discuss  "Crop  rotation  on 
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irrigated  land".     I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  W.  H.  Fair- 
field, Superintendent,  Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  L^thbridge. 

Mr.  Pearce:  T  would  like  that  the  Secretary  should  read  the  Resolii- 
tions  that  have  been  before  the  Resolution  Committee,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
one  gentleman  who  has  moved  a  resolution  has  to  go  away  at  one  o'clock, 
and  might  wish  to  say  something. 

Chairman:  We  will  have  the  report  of  the  Resolution  Committee  before 
Mr.  Fairfield  makes  his  address. 

Moved  by  S.  S.  Dunham, 

Seconded  by  G.  R.  Marnoch, 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  the  farmers  in  the  proposed  Lethbridge  North- 
ern Irrigation  project  have  already  expressed  themselves  as  being  desirous  that 
this  project  should  be  carried  into  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and, 

Whereas,  the  extraordinary  high  yields  of  grain  this  year  throughout 
that  District  have  confirmed  by  practical  results  the  latent  fertility  of  tlieir 
lands  when  supplied  with  necessary  amounts  of  moisture,  and, 

Whereas,  their  experience  in  past  years  points  to  the  probability  that  in 
future  years,  there  may  be  deficiency  of  moisture,  and. 

Whereas,  these  farmers  are  satisfied  by  their  visits  to  the  farms  in  the 
irrigation  districts  south  of  Lethbridge  that  they  too  could  groFW  highly  prof- 
itable crops  of  alfalfa,  hay,  etc.,  and  insure  crops  on  such  lands  as  they  might 
retain  under  grain,  and, 

Whereas,  the  preliminary  surs^eys  carried  out  by  the  Irrigation  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  demonstrated  that  irrigation  facilities 
could  be  extended  at  reasonable  cost  to  other  areas  eaA  and  south  of  Leth- 
bridge in  which  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  similar  to  those  in  the  suc- 
cessful Lethbridece  Irrigation  district,  these  areas  totalling  approximately  350,- 
000  acres,  therefore  be  it, 

Resolved  that  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  respectfully  urge 
the  Dominion  Government  to  diligently  proceed  with  the  surveys  in  ithe  dis- 
tricts indicated,  so  that  the  farming  communities  may  be  enabled  to  proceed 
to  take  steps  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation  without  any  avoid- 
able delay. 

And  the  Association  directs  that,  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Premier,  Sir  R.  L.  Borden  and  to  the  Hon.  Dr.  Roche. 

Chairman:  You  have  heard  this  resolution  read  and  recommended  by 
the  Resolution  Committee  which  has  been  moved  by  S.  S.  Dunham  and  sec- 
onded by  G.  R.  Marnoch.  All  in  favour  will  signify  their  intention  by  raising 
their  right  hand. 

Carried- 

Moved  bv  C.  W.  Peterson, 

Seconded  by  N.  S.  Rankin, 
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Whereas  irrigation  development  in  the  prairie  section  of  Western  Canada 
will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  extension  of  animal  husbandry  in  all  its 
branches,  and 

Whereas  the  history  of  irrigation  development  elsewhere  indicates  that 
alfalfa  is  overwhelmingly  the  most  important  and  remunerative  fodder  crop 
produced  under  artificial  watering. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved : 

(1)  That  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture  of 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia  be  petitioned  to  initiate  a  wide- 
spread system  of  popular  co-operatve  experiments  with  alfalfa  on  the  basis  of 
supplying  seed  to  such  farmers  as  have  available  well  prepared  and  otherwise 
siiitnble  areas  under  irrigation. 

(2)  Such  plots  to  be  of  a  minimum  area  of  five  acres  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  land,  seeding,  inoculation,  and  further  treanment.  to  be  performed 
under  the  direction  of  departmental  experts. 

(3)  That  at  the  end  of  the  season  reports  upon  these  plots,  properly  il- 
lustrated, be  published  and  mailed  .to  all  holders  of  irrigable  lands. 

(4)  That  a  well  directed  and  enprgetic  educational  propoganda  be  ini- 
tiated by  the  Dei)ai*tments  of  Agriculture  to  convince  settlers  on  irrigated 
lands  generally  that  the  only  road  to  complete  success  lies  through  the  alfalfa 
field,  into  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock. 

(5)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Dominion  and  Provin- 
cial Ministers  of  Agriculture  affected. 

Chairman:  So  far  as  the  province  of  Alberta  is  concerned  this  is  not 
necessary.  W'e  began  this  propaganda  in  connection  with  alfalfa  over  a  year 
ago,  and  we  decided  that  the  best  way  to  get  it  grown  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  province  was  to  aid  alfalfa,  and  we  offered  three  prizes  in  our  schools  of 
ai^riculture  to  the  boys  who  grew  the  best  bushel  of  alfalfa  seed,  and  some 
seventy  or  eighty  boys  began  growing  alfalfa  seed  under  the  Professoi-s  of 
Field  Husbandry  in  each  of  the  schools,  so  .that  now  these  boys  have  plots  of 
alfalfa  growing  from  Athabaska  on  the  north  to  the  southern  portion  of  Al- 
berta. These  are  being  grown  by  boys  under  the  direction  of  Professors  in 
Field  Husbandry.  We  started  in  well  by  getting  Alberta  grown  seed  so  as 
to  get  seed  native  to  the  province,  and  Mr.  McGregor,  who  is  in  the  room  to- 
day, was  good  enough  to  make  a  present  of  the  alfalfa  seed  to  the  boys.  I  think 
a«  far  as  our  province  is  concerned,  we  have  started  the  propaganda  pretty  well. 
I  don't  know  what  the  other  provinces  have  done.  It  will  do  no  harm  to 
pass  the  resolution.  However,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  tell  the  (governments  what 
to  do. 

"Resolution  carried. 

Chairman  :     Now,  we  will  call  upon  Mr.  Fairfield  for  his  address. 

Mr.  Fairfield:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Mr.  Porter  in 
concluding  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  give  employment  the  year 
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round  to  all  members  of  the  family.  When  I  was  a  boy  living  on  the  farm 
and  happened  to  hear  such  a  statement^  it  gave  me  the  same  depressed  feeling 
1  used  to  have  when  I  heard  that  old  hymn  entitled  ''Every  Day  will  be  Sun- 
day by  and  by-" 

1  used  to  think  there  was  enough  work  already  and  it  was  not  imtil  years 
later  when  I  was  farming  for  myself  on  a  straight  grain  farm  that  I  began  to 
realize  the  real  significance  of  remunerative  work  in  the  winter.  When  the  crop 
was  threshed  and  sold  in  the  fall  it  took  about  all  the  returns  to  straighten  up 
back  accounts.  Then  there  was  a  whole  year  with  practically  nothing  coming 
in,  and  try  as  we  would  to  economize,  the  debts  that  would  have  to  be  liquidated 
with  the  coming  crop  would  pile  up.  One  day  in  the  early  part  of  a  certain 
winter  a  milk  vendor  came  out  to  see  if  he  could  get  some  milk  from  us,  and 
we  agreed  to  let  him  have  the  product  from  'the  half  dozen  cows  we  were  milk- 
ing at  the  time.  We  began  giving  the  cows  special  attention  with  reference  to 
their  feed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  received  a  check  for  $60.00.  W^e 
also  received  with  it  an  impetus  to  do  a  little  thinking,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  from  that  time  we  never  had  to  draw  on  the  money  received  at  threshing 
time  to  pay  operating  expenses. 

In  introducing  my  remarks  on  ^  subject  dealing  with  diversified  farm- 
ing, I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  for  making  this  personal  reference,  but  it 
was  just  this  experience  that  first  taught  me  the  advantage  of  a  winter  revenue 
as  well  as  enough  each  month  in  the  summer  to  pay  all  current  operating  ex- 
penses. But  mark  you,  it  was  the  revenue  that  appealed  to  me,  not  the  work, 
although  one  finds  oneself  accepting  that  quite  complacenrtly. 

In  passing,  I  might  add  that  I  can  think  more  philosophically  than  I 
could  as  a  boy  concerning  all  those  Sundays  in  the  "by  and  by",  for  I  fancy 
we  will  be  provided  with  something  more  remunerative  than  straining  our 
energies  at  finding  something  to  do  that  was  not  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  as 
was  tlie  case  when  we  were  children. 

The  previous  speaker  has  shown  most  clearly  the  need  of  crop  rotation  in 
a  system  of  farming  that  makes  for  permanency  and  stability.  Our  country 
is  too  new  for  us  yet  to  see  many  examples  of  the  evils  of  continuous  grain 
growing,  but  for  such  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  older  farm- 
ing districts  on  this  continent  that  started  as  we  are  doing  with  all  the  natural 
resources  that  a  virgin  soil  can  oflFer. 

The  thing  about  a  proper  rotation  that  really  appeal:^  is  not  that  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  but  because  it  pays.  It  is  a  similar  case  to  those  cows  I  was 
ju<t  speaking  of.  We  found  they  paid  so  we  stuck  to  them.  So  with  crop 
nnaiion,  when  a  farmer  starts  along  proper  lines  he  finds  it  pays  and  he  sticks. 
Si.»  in  dismissing  rotations  suitable  for  irrigated  land  in  southern  Alberta,  we 
pri»pase  to  view  the  question  from  the  dollars  and  cents  standpoint  and  deal 
mainly  with  facts.  Any  additional  support  that  we  can  oflFer  from  the  stand- 
px^ini  of  theory  will  be  merely  incidental. 

On  an  irrigated  farm,  to  raise  but  one  kind  of  crop  such  as  grain  success- 
fully is  almost  an  impossibility,  because  in  our  short  seasons  it  is  not  possible 
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to  get  the  land  all  irrigated  at  the  proper  time.  Diversified  crops  are  there- 
fore a  necessity  from  this  standpoint  alone.  If  farming  is  to  be  carried  on 
successfully  on  irrigated  land  it  has  been  found  that  it  must  be  done  more  in- 
tensively than  under  dry  farming  conditions,  for  with  the  added  cost  entailed 
by  the  labour  of  applying  the  water  as  well  as  the  annual  cost  of  the  water  it- 
self, greater  gross  returns  per  acre  must  be  obtained,  otherwise  it  is  not  a  pay- 
ing venture.  1  propose  before  finishing  to  show  how  these  added  returns  can 
be  obtained  by  rotating  the  crops  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

The  principal  reason  for  using  legumes  in  a  rotation,  as  has  been  so  well 
explained  in  the  previous  paper,  is  to  add  plant  food  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
nitrogen.  As  in  all  arid  and  semi-arid  districts  our  soil  is  comparatively  rich 
iu  the  mineral  constituents  required  in  plant  food,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
limited  rainfall  during  past  ages  has  not  leached  them  out  as  is  continually 
being  done  in  humid  districts.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  relatively  less  de- 
composed vegetable  matter,  the  main  source  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  owing  to 
the  more  limited  growth  of  vegetation  in  the  past. 

Of  all  the  legumes  now  grown  in  temperate  climates  there  is  none  that 
lias  a  more  markedly  beneficial  effect  on  the  soil  than  has  alfalfa.  It  is  not 
used  as  generally  in  the  East  as  are  the  common  clovers,  for  the  reason  that 
it  does  not  thrive  as  well  in  the  Ea^t  as  it  does  in  the  western  half  of  the  con- 
tinent. I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  enumerate  the  reasons  wtiy  this  is  the 
case,  but  will  merely  say  that  alfalfa  is  a  "sunshine  plant."  With  plenty  of 
bright  sunshine  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  it  grows  as  we 
can  get  no  other  similar  plant  to  grow. 

Fortunately  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  irrigation.  Drought  in  any  parti- 
cular time  during  the  season  does  not  affect  it  beyond  the  fact  that  it  makes  no 
growth  at  that  particular  time.  Timothy  illustrates  well  the  point  1  want  to 
make.  As  you  well  know,  if  timothy  sod  is  dry  in  May  and  early  June  it  will 
give  an  extremely  light  crop  no  matter  how  wet  it  may  be  kept  during  the 
rest  of  the  season.  With  alfalfa  on  the  other  hand,  while  no  growth  may  be 
made  while  it  is  dry,  the  moment  moisture  is  applied,  it  starts  to  grow  at  once 
and  grows  just  as  vigorously  as  if  it  had  never  dried  out.  It  yields  heavier 
liere  than  do  the  clovers.  It  is  deeper  rooted,  not  only  drawing  its  nourish- 
ment from  deeper  down  but  opens  up  the  subsoil  by  boring  down  with  its  roots 
so  that  the  subsoil  is  in  a  much  better  mechanical  condition  for  other  crops 
when  the  alfalfa  is  ploughed  up. 

On  the  Lethbridge  Experimental  station  a  ten  year  rotation  was  establish- 
ed in  1911.  Ten  fields  of  one  acre  each  were  carefully  measured  off.  If  one 
established  a  similar  rotation  on  a  quarter  section  each  field  would  of  course  be 
16  acres  instead  of  one,  but  the  results  obtained  should  be  the  same. 

The  arrangement  of  crops  is  as  follows:  Six  fields  are  in  alfalfa;  each 
year  one  field  of  alfalfa  is  ploughed  up  and  one  field  is  seeded  down.  On  the 
alfalfa  sod  a  hoed  crop  is  planted;  we  have  used  potatoes,  but  sugar  beets,  corn, 
turnips  or  mangels,  or  in  fact  any  hoed  crop  the  farmer  might  desire  could  be 
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used.     After  the  hoed  crop,  wheat  is  sown.     The  wheat  is  followed  with  oats, 
the  oats  with  barley,  ^nd  after  the  barley  the  field  is  seeded  down  again. 

The  table  given  on  the  chart  presents  a  summary  of  the  more  important 
results  obtained  since  the  rotation  has  been  established.  The  figures  represent 
the  average  yield  for  the  past  four  years,  i.e.,  1912  to  1915  inclusive,  and  are 
therefore  much  more  reliable  than  would  be  the  case  if  only  one  or  two  seasons' 
results  were  used. 


TABLE 

Yield  of     Yield     Totaf  Total  Profit 

Crop  in  Land  Grain  &    of  Hay    Cost  Value  or 

the  Year                        Crop  Potatoes      per  per  per  Loss 

Previous.  per  acre       acre  acre  acre  per  acre 

Bus.       Tons.  $  $  $ 

Barley  Alfalfa  Seeding  .8  10 .  69  9 . 40  1 .  29 

Alfalfa  Seeding  Alfalfa  Hay  4.2  12.70  50.10  37.40 

Alfalfa  Hay  Alfalfa  Hay  5.1  13.12  61.07  47.95 

Alfalfa  Hay  Alfalfa  Hay  5.1  13.24  61.57  48.33 

Alfalfa  Hay  Alfalfa  Hay  5.0  13.27  60.14  46.87 

Alfalfa  Hay  Alfalfa  Hay  5.4  13.47  65.12  51.65 

Alfalfa  Hay     *  Potatoes  607 . 0  70 .  77  300 .  96  230 .  19 

Potatoes  Wheat  54.5  13.52  43.30  29.78 

Wheat  Oats  83.0  18.49  30.83  17.34 

Oats  Barlev  43.7  12.29  22.83  10.54 

It  will  be  noticed  that  6-lOths  of  the  total  area  is  in  alfalfa.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  such  a  large  area  is  seeded  down.  One  is  that  we  consider 
alfalfa  the  most  profitable  crop  to  raise  and  the  other  is  that  alfalfa  does  not 
lend  itself  well  to  a  short  rotation  because  it  takes,  at  least  two  years  before  it 
establishes  itself  in  a  manner  to  give  maximum  yields,  and,  owing  to  the  cost 
of  seed,  it  is  more  economical  to  allow  it  to  stand  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
after  it  is  once  started.  The  return  values  used  in  arriving  at  the  figures  given 
are: 

Potatoes  50c  per  bushel 

W^heat  , 80c  per  bushel 

Oats  34c  per  bushel 

Barley  48c  per  bushel 

As  will  be  noticed,  barley  has  given  the  lowest  yield  and  oats  the  next 
lowest.  This  is  what  could  be  expected  when  one  considers  that  the  figures 
given  are  an  average  of  the  first  four  years  that  the  rotation  has  been  establish- 
ed. Alfalfa  has  never  grown  on  the  fields  in  which  barley  was  planted  till 
1915.  Oats  have  only  been  planted  two  seasons  in  fields  on  which  alfalfa  has 
been  grown.  However,  taking  them  even  as  they  are,  the  yields  are  good  and 
without  question,  especially  in  the  case  of  barley,  the  returns  from  now^  on 
will  be  greater.     The  exceptionally  high  yields  of  potatoes  deserve  special  no- 
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tice.  They  have,  of  course,  been  planted  on  alfalfa  sod  each  season,  and  there 
is  perliap?  no  better  preparation  that  can  be  given  a  crop  of  potatoes  than 
ploughing  up  a  field  of  alfalfa. 

[n  this  rotation  the  land  is  manured  once  in  ten  years.  It  is  applied  on 
the  alfalfa  sod  the  last  year  it  is  in  hay,  being  put  on  in  the  fall.  This  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  increased  yield  of  hay  which  you  will  notice  amounts  to  from 
.3  to  .4  of  a  ton.  liy  applying  manure  at  the  rate  of  12  tons  per  acre  on  but 
one  field  each  year  a  farmer  is  only  treating  one-tenth  of  his  farm,  which  should 
not  be  too  much  if  any  reasonable  amount  of  feeding  is  done. 

if  an  irrigation  farmer  has  over  half  his  land  in  alfalfa  each  year,  the  nat- 
ural question  is  how  shall  he  market  it?  The  real  solution  of  this  problem, 
for  various  reasons,  is  to  feed  it  on  the  farm.  Dairying  is  the  most  profitable 
way  of  feeding  it,  but  experiments  carried  on  at  the  Lethbridge  station  for  the 
past  few  winters  have  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  most  advantageously  dis- 
posed of  by  winter  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

TABLE 

With  alfalfa  hay  at  €$12.00  per  ton  the  following  profits  were  made: 

Average  Profit  Per  Head 
Winter  Cattle        Sheep 

1911-12 $  $1.35 

1912-13 1037  .56 

1913-14 9.14  1.38 

1914-15 2.37  1.30 

Total   Average   : 7.29  1.15 

The  table  shown  on  the  chart  gives  the  average  profit  per  head  made  in 
the  feeding  operation  with  both  cattle  and  sheep  when  alfalfa  hay  is  charged 
at  $12.00  per  ton  and  grain  (barley  and  oats)  at  1  cent  per  pound.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  tests  is  to  determine  first,  whether  alfalfa  can  be  fed  profitably,  and 
secondly,  just  the  best  combinations  of  other  feeds  to  make  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults. There  will  not  be  time  to  deal  with  the  second  problem.  The  chart  was 
prepared  with  the  object  of  showing  just  what  the  results  of  our  experiments 
have  been  in  attempting  to  market  alfalfa  in  the  form  of  beef  and  mutton. 
Complete  details  regarding  these  experiments  have  been  published  and  can  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  Lethbridge  Experimental  station. 

In  these  experiments  the  feed  has  been  charged  at  the  prices  mentioned, 
but  no  charge  has  been  made  for  labour.  The  price  of  the  hay  is  put  high 
enough  so  that  a  fanner  can  afford  to  feed  it.  If  he  were  selling  it  he  w^ould 
have  to  bale  and  deliver  on  cars,  the  cost  of  which  we  consider  about  offsets  the 
trouble  of  feeding  it.  When  fed,  the  manure  is  left  on  the  farm,  which  in  the 
long  run  cannot  well  be  ignored. 

I  think  I  have  made  myself  clear  in  regard  to  the  profit  shown,  this  is 
what  is  left  after  all  feed  is  charged  for.  In  other  words,  if  a  farmer  just  broke 
even  he  would  still  sell  his  hay  at  $12.00  per  ton.     The  total  average  profit  per 
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head  of  $7.29  for  tlie  steers  and  $1.15  on  the  sheep  is  his  leeway  and  to  protect 
liim  on  any  chances  he  has  to  take  on  an  unfavourable  market  and  interest 
on  the  money  he  has  invested  in  the  stock  for  the  three  or  four  months  he  has 
them  in  his  possession.  There  are  a  number  of  interesting  points  in  connec- 
tion with  winter  feeding  which  time  will  not  permit  me  taking  up,  but  if  there 
are  any  questions  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them  as  well  as  I  can  during  the 
discussion  that  is  to  follow. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  in  my  opinion  our  irrigated  farms  will  not 
reach  their  maximum  production  till  each  farmer  adopts  a  practical  rotation 
and  follows  it  up  consistently.  In  it  alfalfa  should  play  a  verj-  important  part 
not  only  becaiL?e  it  is  a  profitable  crop  in  itself,  but  because  the  mere  growing 
of  it  will  build  up  the  productivity  of  his  soil  to  a  very  high  point.  So  far  in 
this  country  we  are  putting  in  alfalfa  for  the  crop  itself,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  a  distinct  surprise  in  store  for  ths  farmer  himself  and  for  the  gen- 
eral public  when  they  see  the  almost  magical  way  alfalfa  has  of  increasing  the 
yields  of  ordinary  held  crops  when  it  is  ploughed  up.     (Applause) 

Chairman:  We  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Don  H.  Bark,  formerly  in  charge 
of  United  States  Irrigation  Investigations  in  Idaho,  who  is  to  continue  this  dis- 
cussion by  speaking  on  "The  Growing  of  Alfalfa." 

ALFALFA  GROWING 

Mr.  Bark:  Alfalfa  has  now  been  grown  successfully  throughout  Al- 
berta for  a  sufficient  number  of  years  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  now  occupies  a  permanent 
place  among  the  staple  forage  crops  of  the  province.  Thia  plant  is  easily  the 
King  of  forage  plants,  for  no  other  forage  contains  so  many  essentials  of  merit 
It  not  only  excels  all  other  forage  plants  both  in  yield  and  in  feeding  value, 
but  also  in  its  beneficial  effect  on  the  soil.  Alfalfa  produces  more  food  value 
for  less  cost  than  any  other  crop  we  can  raise.  Indeed,  too  much  can  hardly 
be  said  in  praise  of  this  wonderful  plant,  and  if  history  repeats  itself,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  become  the  predominating  crop  on  every  ir- 
rigated farm  in  the  province.  As  one  of  the  great  benefits  secured  from  alfalfa 
is  its  great  improvement  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  seems  well  in  discuss- 
ing the  subject  to  deal  for  a  moment  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  soil 
fertility,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  beneficial  influence  of  alfalfa  upon 
our  arid  soils. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SOIL  FERTILITY. 

Of  the  many  elements  found  in  the  soil,  four  only  are  used  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  plants.  These  four  are  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime.  Nitrogen  itself  is  a  gas  and  forms  a  large  part  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  but  plants  cannot  utilize  it  in  this  form.  It  must  be  combined  with 
other  elements  in  the  form  of  a  salt  (nitrate)  before  it  becomes  available  as  a 
plant  food.    The  last  three  mentioned  plant  foods  are  minerals  formed  by  the 
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breaking  up  and  decomposition  of  the  parent  rock,  of  which  the  soil  was 
originally  formed.  These  four  substances  are  the  principal  or  most  important 
of  the  plant  foods.  Crops  not  only  need  far  more  of  them  than  all  the  rest, 
but  good  yields  cannot  be  produced  upon  any  soil  in  which  one  or  more  of 
these  elements  are  either  deficient  or  entirely  lacking.  The  plants  obtain 
these  substances  from  the  soil  in  solution  in  the  water  absorbed  by  the  plant 
roots.  Only  such  of  these  elements  or  compounds  therefore  as  are  soluble  in 
water  are  for  the  time  being  available  as  plant  foods,  for  the  plants  can  neither 
absorb  solid  particles  of  plant  food  into  their  roots  nor  could  they  utilize  them 
in  this  shape  if  they  could. 

All  soil  is  primarily  decomposed  rock,  the  particles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed varying  in  size  and  fineness  from  the  coarsest  of  gravel  to  particles  so 
^mall  that  sometime^  forty  thousand  would  have  to  be  laid  side  by  side  to  make 
an  inch.  Soils  as  we  commonly  know  them,  however,  are  more  or  less  mixed 
with  vegetable  matter  in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  This  decomposed 
vegetable  matter  is  commonly  called  humus,  and  is  the  principal  sourc*e  of 
that  most  important  plant  food,  nitrogen,  the  mineral  plant  foods  being  de- 
rived from  the  parent  rock.  Now  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  note  the  differ- 
ence between  the  soils  of  a  humid  country  and  of  an  arid  or  semi-arid  one. 
The  rains  of  centuries  in  the  humid  belt  have  caused  a  luxuriant  vegetation 
to  grow,  which  dying  down  each  year,  has  added  a  world  of  humus  and  nitro- 
gen to  these  soils,  but  these  same  rains  have  meanwhile  leached  out  enormous 
amounts  of  soluble  mineral  plant  foods.  The  soils  of  humid  countries  ai*e 
therefore  rich  in  hiunus  and  nitrogen,  but  comparatively  poor  in  the  mineral 
plant  foods,  while  the  soils  of  arid  and  semi-arid  countries  are  almost  diametri- 
cally opposite,  for  it  has  never  rained  sufficiently  to  either  grow  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  or  to  leach  out  the  mineral  plant  foods.  The  soils  of  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  regions  are  therefore  rich  in  mineral  plant  foods,  for  they  still  have 
all  that  was  originally  contained  in  the  parent  rock,  but  they  are  quite  liable 
to  be  deficient  in  nitrogen.  It  can  be  seen  therefore  that  whenever  the  east- 
ern or  humid  soil  becomes  worn  out  or  run  down,  the  addition  of  mineral 
I>lant  foods  is  necessary.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  purchase  and 
application  of  expensive  commercial  fertilizers.  Arid  and  semi-arid  soils,  how- 
ever, rarely  need  the  addition  of  such  fertilizers,  for  they  have  more  mineral 
plant  foods  than  the  humid  soils  liad  a  million  years  ago,  but  their  supply 
of  nitrogen  and  humus  is  normally  only  sufficient  to  last  for  but  a  few  crops, 
when  it  must  needs  be  replenished.  And  we  are  indeed  fortunate  that  this  can 
be  so  easily  and  cheaply  done  through  the  growing  of  that  valuable  plant  alfalfa. 

If  we  take  pains  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  our  soil,  we  are  far 
better  off  on  an  irrigated  farm  in  Alberta  than  any  one  can  ever  possibly  be  on  a 
farm  in  the  humid  belt,  for  with  our  soil  far  richer  in  the  necessary  plant  foods, 
with  our  longer  days  of  sunshine,  and  our  ability  to  control  the  supply  of 
iiiobture  to  the  crops,  giving  them  just  what  they  need,  and  above  all,  when 
they  need  it,  we  can  always  grow  larger  crops  and  secure  larger  profits  than 
can  be  secured  anywhere  in  the  humid  belt,  for  the  farmers  in  this  belt  have 
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neither  the  rich  soil,  tlie  siime  amount  of  sunshine,  nor  Ihe  ahility  to  coii- 
tral  tlie  amount  of  moisture  in  Ihc  soil,  which  is  so  necei'sary  to  maxiiiuim 
crop  pioduction.  Wc  must,  however,  grow  alfalfa,  for  as  T  shall  explain  later 
(in,  il  ailds  more  lulrosen  to  the  soil  than  any  other  crop  we  can  t;row. 


TYPE   OF   SOIL    REltt'IKBU. 

Alfalfa  has  been  known  to  grow  and  do  well  on  a  very  large  variety  of 
soils.  It,  however,  has  its  preference,  and  usually  does  belter  on  the  lighier 
9oils  consisting  of  the  sandy,  sandy  loam  and  clay  loam.  Even  in  distrii-i^ 
having  the  lieuvier  soils  most  farms  contain  one  or  more  classes  of  soil,  aud 
in  such  cases  the  alfalfa  should  be  planted  on  the  tighter  or  more  sandy  soil. 
1  should  not  hesitate,  however,  in  planting  alfalfa  even  though  my  farm  con- 
sisted of  uU  heavy  soil.  The  one  thing  that  alfalfa  will  not  stand  is  wet,  sogi^y 
soil.  Though  it  requires  considerable  precipitation  or  irrigation  water  through- 
out the  season,  it  prefers  a  well  drained  soil.  If  tho^fe  desirous  of  planting 
alfalfa  upon  heavy  soils  will  select  the  higher  and  belter  drained  i>ortions  of 
their  farm  for  this  crop,  hut  little  difficulty  will  usually  he  experienced.  Xever 
plant  alfalfa  in  the  bottom  of  a  depression  that  does  not  have  surfac-e  drainage. 

PREPARATION    OK    GROUND    FOR    IRRIGATION. 

There  arc  two  tyjies  of  irrigalion  systems  adapted  to  alfalfa  in  this  prov- 
ince, namely, — free  flooding  and  flooding  hetween  borders,  though  the  furrow 
or  corrugation  system  might  be  used  to  some  advantage  in  certain  dii-tricts. 
Free  Hooding  consists  of  flooding  water  between  more  or  less  parallel  head 
ditches,  spaced  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  apart.     With  thb  system,  as 
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with  nil  other.-;,  if  eftk-ieiit  inig:itioii  is  de^iired,  all  knolls  and  dcpret^sions  must 
be  renii'ved,  so  that  water  t-an  rnn  iminterniptedly  witliout  pooIiiiE;  up  fvoni 
one  liead  difcli  to  the  next  one  belnw  il.  The  larger  knolls  and  deivix-swioiiH 
should  be  smoothe<l  off  wilh  u  Fresno  r-t-raper,  as  this  tool,  where  the  hanl  is 
»hort,  will  move  quicker  and  eheiiper  than  any  other  implement  in  comnioii 
u?o.  After  the  larger  knolla  and  depressions  have  been  smoothed  off  with  a 
scraper,  a  retlangular  leveller,  with  which  yon  all  should  be  familiar,  sliould 
be  run  over  the  ground,  bolh  leiifithwise  and  crosswise  uf  the  field. 

The  head  ditches  wilh  free  Hooding  should  be  rnu  ou  a  ntiiform  of  grade 
of  from  oiie-lenlh  to  three-tenths  of  a  foot  fall  per  hundred  feet.  They  shuuld 
he  installed  more  or  less  parallel  to  one  anolhei',  the  proper  distance  belneen 
thoni  de|)ending  somewhat  upon  the  topography  anil  nature  of  the  soil.  Frcmi 
fifty  to  two  hnndi-ed  feet  apart  has  been  found  to  be  the  proper  sjiacing  for 
tliis  section.  One  ditch  should  be  used  at  a  lime  for  the  irrigation,  tlie  water 
being  dammed  up  lU  frequent  intervaN  by  canvas  dams,  and  turned  out  into 
the  field  llirough  notches  cut  with  the  shovel  In  the  lower  ditch  bank  by  the 
irrigator.  If  the  levelling  has  been  carefully  done,  and  the  irrigator  give* 
the  water  careful  attention,  very  erticient  irrigation  can  he  accomplished  by  this 
ay?teni.  There  should  not  be  much  waste  water,  but  whatever  water  that  is 
wasted  should  be  caught  up  in  the  next  ditch  below  and  used  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  next  strip. 


1  Canvas  Dam. 


FLIIOniNd    IlKTWEKN    IIORUKRS. 


This  system  is  probably  best  adapted  for  alfalfa  on  practically  all  of  the 
various  types  of  soil  found  in  the  province. 
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So  far  as  topography  is  concerned,  it  can  be  used  on  all  but  the  steeper 

grades,  approximately  one  hundred  feet  per  mile  being  the  maximum  slope 

with  which  it  should  be  used  for  alfalfa.     The  head  ditches  with  this  system 
are  constructed  in  about  the  same  manner  and  about  the  same  or  a  little  great- 
er distance  apart  as  with  the  free  flooding  system.     The  only  essential  differ- 
ence between  this  system  and  the  free  flooding  system  is  that  more  or  les^ 
parallel  border  guiding  dykes  are  constructed  30  to  60  feet  apart  between  the 
head  ditches,  and  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  them.    The  water  is  checked 
up  in  the  ditch  with  canvas  dams  as  before,  and  i?  flooded  between  the  border 
guiding  dykes  to  the  next  head  ditch  below,  the  dykes  guiding  and  controlling 
the  water  in  a  much  more  efiicient  manner  than  with  the  free  flooding,  where 
the  water  is  unconfined,  and  requires  careful  attention  from  the  irrigator.     To 
be  ideally  kid  out  for  irrigation  by  this  system  the  side  fall  should  be  taken 
out  of  each  strip — in  other  words  it  should  be  made  approximately  level  cross- 
wise throughout  its  length.     It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  make  the  length 
wise  slope  uniform,  it  simply  being  necessary,  the  same  as  with  the  free  flood- 
ing system,  to  smooth  off  the  knolls  and  depressions  sufficiently  so  that  water 
may  run  uninterruptedly  from  one  head  ditch  to  the  next  one  below.    In  actual 
practice  where  the  land  is  not  too  steep  these  parallel  border  guiding  dykes 
usually  run  down  the  greatest  slope,  for  this  is  the  direction  the  water  will 
naturally  run  with  the  least  attention.     There  will  also  be  less  side  fall  in 
each  strip  than  as  if  the  border  dykes  angled  down  the  slope.     The  dykes  are 
usually  constructed  at  the  time  the  levelling  is  done,  the  dirt  being  deposited  on 
the  location  of  the  dykes  by  the  Fresno.    Where  but  little  Fresno  work  is  neces- 
sary the  dykes  are  made  by  ploughing  a  back  furrow  consisting  of  two  or  four 
furrows  on  the  proposed  location  of  each  dyke.    The  dykes  are  afterwards  gone 
over  by  a  ridger,  which  is  run  lengthwise  of  the  back  furrow.    This  ridger  con- 
sists essentially  of  two  2x12  planks,  16  to  18  feet  long,  placed  on  edge  with  a 
spread  in  front  of  from  12  to  14  feet  and  only  approximately  3  feet  behind. 
The  wide  end  is  pulled  ahead,  thus  gathering  a  shallow  layer  of  dirt  from  quite 
a  w^de  area  on  each  side  of  the  back  furrow,  the  dirt  being  pulled  against  the 
side  of  the  back  furrow  by  the  sloping  sides  of  the  ridger.     These  rids:es  are 
afterwards  smoothed  down  and  rounded  over  by  harrowing  them  lightly,  the 
alfalfa  being  planted  across  the  top  of  the  ridges  in  the  same  way  and  at  the 
same  rate  as  between.    If  these  ridges  are  constructed  in  this  manner  they  will 
be  high  enough  to  control  the  water,  yet  broad  and  low  enough  so  that  alfalf<» 
will  grow  on  the  tops  of  them,  and  the  w'ogons  and  hay  tools  can  cross  them 
with  no  inconvenience  whatever.    The  ridges  when  completed  should  be  from 
6  to  9  inches  high  in  the  centre  and  from  2  to  3  feet  broad  at  the  base. 

In  practice  the  water  is  turned  into  the  head  of  each  strip  at  two  or  more 
places  and  spreads  quite  uniformly  between  the  two  guiding  dykes,  as  it  ad- 
vances acrass  the  strip.  The  irrigator  should  cut  it  off  and  turn  it  into  the 
next  strip  below  as  soon  as  the  water  has  advanced  far  enouah  so  that  the 
quantity  in  the  strip  will  advance  to  the  low^er  end  and  thoroughly  irrigate  the 
bottom  portion. 
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This  system  is  a  very  efficient  one,  for  not  only  alfalfa  but  all  other  grasses, 
and  provided  the  ground  is  properly  prepared  for  it  at  the  start,  it  will  be  fwmd 
that  the  water  will  actually  require  less  attention  and  that  more  acres  can  be 
irrij^ated  in  a  day  with  less  water  and  less  work  than  by  moans  of  any  oinc"" 
system. 

PREPARATION  OF  SEED  BED. 

The  preparation  of  a  proper  seed  bed  for  -alfalfa  is  very  important.  Alfalfa 
has  a  small  seed,  and  the  plant  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  is  rather  weak 
and  puny.  It  therefore  requires  a  well  cultivated  seed  bed,  for  a  good  stand 
cannot  be  secured  if  it  is  planted  in  rough,  cloddy  ground.  Alfalfa  plants 
are  quite  spindling  and  grow  so  slowly  during  the  first  two  or  three  months  of 
their  growth  that  the  weeds  in  a  very  weedy  field  will  sometimes  either  en- 
tirely crowd  out  the  alfalfa  or  be  the  means  of  securing  a  very  thin  stand.  It 
is  best  therefore  to  plant  alfalfa  on  a  tract  of  land  that  is  as  free  from  weeds  as 
possible.  Land  that  has  been  summer-fallowed  the  previous  year,  or  that  has 
produced  potatoes  or  other  rowed  crops  is  best  adopted  for  alfalfa,  as  it  will 
be  the  freest  from  weeds.  Grain  land  that  is  fairly  free  from  weeds  is  also  well 
adapted  for  alfalfa  provided  it  has  been  in  cultivation  long  enough  to  disinte- 
grate the  sod.  Do  not  plant  alfalfa  on  new  breaking,  as  the  prairie  and  other 
grasses  will  not  let  the  alfalfa  secure  a  good  quick  start. 

INOCULATION. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  alfalfa  has  the  power  of  supplying 
nitrogen  to  the  soil,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  Providence  provided  this  plant  with 
this  power,  for  if  it  did  not  have  it  there  would  be  but  few  soils  sufficiently  rich 
in  nitrogen  to  grow  the  crop  for  any  length  of  time.  This  same  thing  would 
probably  hold  true  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  with  the  other  leguminous 
crops,  for  they  all  contain  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  or  protein.  They  there- 
fore must  be  able  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  it  from  the  soil.  The  manner 
in  which  alfalfa  and  the  other  legumes  supply  nitrogen  to  the  soil  is  through 
the  bacteria  which  live  in  and  upon  their  roots.  These  bacteria  are  not  origi- 
nally present  in  all  soils,  for  these  particular  bacteria  cannot  live  without 
legumes,  nor  can  the  legumes  live  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  bacteria, 
the  principal  reason  being  that  the  legume  is  such  a  greedy  feeder  upon  the 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  that  unless  the  bacteria  are  present,  it  soon  exhausts  the 
available  nitrogen  in  almost  any  soil.  While  all  legumes  harbour  bacteria  of 
much  the  same  nature,  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  certain  kinds  that  pre- 
fer each  particular  leguminous  plant.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  particular  bacteria  have  adapted  themselves  to  this  plant.  These  bacteria 
are  so  small  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen  with  even  a  microscope  of  the  high- 
est power.  It  is  believed  that  they  are  absorbed  by  the  minute  root  hairs  along 
with  the  water,  and  after  being  absorbed  irritate  the  roots  to  such  an  extent 
that  plant  juices  are  automatically  thrown  out  at  the  spot,  thus  forming  the 
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little  appendages  called  nodules  in  which  the  bacteria  live.  These  nodules 
var}^  with  alfalfa  from  small  whitish  lobes  the  size  of  a  pin  head  to  clustres  of 
these  lobes  one  half  inch  in  diameter  arranged  .somewhat  like  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
These  bacteria  aiter  becoming  domiciled  in  the  nodules  attached  to  the  roots 
multiply  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate,  and  arc  able  to  absorb  the  free  nitrogen 
found  in  the  air  spaces  of  the  soil,  and  work  it  over  into  nitrates,  a  definite 
chemical  compound  and  a  plant  food  of  tlie  highest  value,  in  which  shape 
the  alfalfa  itself  or  any  other  plant  can  utilize  it.  These  bacteria  therefore  are 
very  essential  to  alfalfa,  no  matter  where  it  is  grown.  In  the  soils  of  certain 
districts  throughout  the  West  it  seems  there  are  enough  of  these  alfalfa  bacteria 
or  other  bacteria  of  a  similar  nature  that  can  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the 
alfalfa  plant,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  inoculate  the  alfalfa  at  the  time  of 
j)lanting.  Such  is  not  the  case  here,  however,  though  the  continued  planting 
of  alfalfa  on  our  irrigation  projects  may  in  time  develop  these  bacteria  so  that 
they  will  become  so  widely  scattered  throughout  the  soil  that  it  will  be  found 
unnecessary  to  supply  them  artificially. 

The  best  method  found  to  date  of  supplying  these  bacteria  to  our  alfalfa 
fields  is  to  secure  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  nine  or  twelve  inches  from  an  old^ 
well-established  alfalfa  field  that)  has  become  well  inoculated,  and  to  scatter  this 
soil  evenly  at  the  rate  of  from  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre  upon  the  field  after 
it  has  been  prepared  for  alfalfa,  and  immediately  before  seeding.  Failure  to 
do  this  and  take  the  proper  precautions  after  it  has  been  done  has  probably 
been  the  cause  of  a  greater  number  of  failures  with  alfalfa  in  this  part  of  Al- 
berta than  all  other  causes  taken  together.  These  bacteria  can  stand  very  low 
temperatures,  even  20  or  30  degrees  below  zero  will  not  kill  them,  but  either 
bright  sunlight  for  a  few  moments  or  a  continued  temperature  for  a  few  hours 
of  100  or  more  degrees  Fahrenheit  will  kill  them  verv  readilv.  It  is  therefore 
very  necessary  to  secure  the  original  soil  in  a  fresh  condition,  to  keep  it  in  a 
comparatively  cool  place  free  from  sunlight  and  to  spread  it  promptly  and 
evenly  upon  the  field  to  be  planted,  after  which  it  should  be  immediately  har- 
rowed in  so  as  to  cover  the  bacteria  deep  enough  and  quick  enough  so  that 
they  cannot  be  killed  by  sunlight.  If  these  precautions  are  tjiken,  but  little 
trouble  will  be  experienced  with  the  soil  transfer  method  of  inoculation. 

There  is  one  other  method  of  inoculation  that  is  coming  into  quite  gen- 
eral use.  This  is  inoculation  by  pure  cultures,  which  are  purchased  from 
laboratories  which  make  a  business  of  growing  and  preparing  these  cultures 
for  this  use.  These  cultures  cost  from  one  to  five  dollars  per  acre,  are  put  up 
by  the  laboratories,  and  delivered  to  the  consumer  in  small  bottles,  each  bot- 
tle containing  millions  of  the  proper  kind  of  bacteria.  The  directions  for  us- 
ing these  cultures  dift'er  slightly,  but  should  be  strictly  followed.  They  us- 
ually state  that  the  contents  of  the  bottle  should  be  emptied  into  a  gallon  of 
water  that  has  previously  been  boiled  and  cooled,  to  which  is  added  a  little 
BUgar  or  beef  broth,  after  which  the  mixture  is  placed  for  forty-eight  hours  in 
a  moderately  warm  place  to  enable  the  bncteria  to  grow  and  multiply,  about 
the  same  as  a  house-wife  sets  her  veast.     After  these  bacteria  have  been  devel- 
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oped  a  little  more  water  is  added,  after  which  the  alfalfa  seed  itself  ig  thorough- 
1}^  sprinkled  with  the  solution  coiitainins^  the  bacteria.  The  seeds  are  then 
allowed  to  dry  in  a  moderately  cool,  dark  place,  after  which  they  should  be 
immediately  planted.  If  the  culture  is  good  when  secured  and  directions  are 
followed  out,  a  sufficient  number  of  bacteria  are  usually  attached  to  the  alfalfa 
seed  to  thoroughly  inoculate  the  whole  field.  After  the  small  plants  start  to 
grow  the  bacteria  are  alsorbed  by  the  roots,  and  the  process  previously  describ- 
ed is  carried  out,  the  bacteria  not  only  furnishing  sufficient  nitrogen  in  an 
available  form  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  an  excess  supply  for  the  crops 
which  will  follow, ^after  the  alfalfa  is  ploughed  up. 

The  soil  transfer  method  of  inoculation  where  soil  free  from  weeds  can 
be  secured  is,  however,  probably  the  cheapest,  surest  and  best  method  for 
the  farmers  of  this  section,  and  if  directions  lire  carefully  carried  out  there  will 
be  but  few  failures.  The  principal  precautions  that  are  necessary  are  (1)  to 
procure  fresh  soil  from  a  field  that  you  are  sure  is  well  inoculated,  (2)  to  ap- 
ply it  immediately,  and  (3)  harrow  it  in  without  delay. 

When  alfalfa  is  well  inoculated  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  plants  are  vigor- 
ous and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  while  the  plants  not  inoculated  are  liable  to 
be  spindling  mid  of  a  light  or  yellowish  green  colour.  The  lack  of  inoculation, 
however,  should  be  determined  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  roots  for  nodules, 
as  too  nmch  soil  moisture  also  causes  alfalfa  to  be  light  or  yellowish  green  in 
colour.  The  inoculation  frequently  takes  well  only  on  a  portion  of  the  field. 
If  these  spots  are  well  scattered  over  the  field  they  will  probably  spread  over 
the  entire  area  during  the  second  year.  If  they  show  up  only  on  part  of  the 
field  it  would  be  well  the  second  spring  to  put  more  inoculated  soil  on  that 
portion  about  the  lime  the  plant  starts  to  grow,  and  to  disc  it  in  lightly  at 
once.  Irrigation  water  spreads  the  inoculation  much  better  than  rainfall,  as 
some  of  the  bacteria  seem  to  be  carried  in  suspension  in  the  water.  Some  have 
inoculated  their  fields  by  spreading  a  strip  of  inoculated  dirt  below  the  ditch 
and  irrigating  immediately  the  water  carrying  sufficient  bacteria  from  this 
dirt  to  inoculate  the  field.  This  method  is  not  recommended,  however,  ex- 
cept during  the  second  year,  and  then  only  in  cases  where  the  inoculation  hasn't 
be<*ome  well  established  from  the  original  inoculation. 

TIME  OF  PLANTING. 

A  study  of  the  rainfall  records  of  this  section  shows  that  there  is  usually 
sufficient  rain  during  May  and  June  to  start  alfalfa,  and  these  are  the  best 
months  to  start  it,  not  only  because  of  the  rainfall,  but  as  the  plants  are  not 
particularly  hardy  until  they  attain  a  height  of  at  least  six  inches,  it  is  desir- 
able to  secure  as  much  growth  as  possible  before  winter  sets  in.  It  is  considered 
of  considerable  advantage  to  have  rainfall  enough  to  start  the  alfalfa,  for  the 
seeds  are  so  small  that  if  one  were  compelled  to  irrigate  freshly  harrowed  soil  to 
start  the  seeds,  some  of  them  would  be  bound  to  be  washed  away.  This  sec- 
tion is  especially  fortunate  in  this  regard,  for  in  most  alfalfa  growing  districts 
it  is  necessary  to  irrigate  the  seed  up. 
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VARIETY  OF  SEED. 

Tbonc:h  there  are  hetween  50  and  100  species  of  alfalfa,  not  over  six  of 
these  are  of  much  economic  importance  and  these  are  all  much  alike.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  American  varieties  is  in  hardiness  or  ability  to  resist 
cold  winters,  the  two  best  strains  for  this  locality  probably  being  Grimm  and 
Turkestan.  Both  of  these  strains  have  done  very  well  here  and  should  be  rec- 
ommended for  planting,  though  almost  any  Northern  grown  Montana  seed 
should  give  good  results. 

RATE  OF  SEEDING. 

Alfalfa  seeds  are  quite  small  but  usually  have  very  good  vitality.  It  has 
been  found  by  actual  count  that  if  ten  pounds  of  seed  are  scattered  uniformly 
over  an  acre,  fifty-two  seeds  would  be  placed  upon  each  and  every  square  foot. 
As  it  is  indeed  a  poor  farmer  who  cannot  make  at  least  half  the  seeds  planted 
jrrow,  it  can  be  seen  that  planting  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  per  acre  is 
unnecessary,  for  this  would  put  one  hundred  and  four  seeds  upon  every  square 
foot  or  nearly  one  to  each  square  inch.  From  carefully  conducted  experiments 
on  a  Government  Experiment  station  in  southern  Idaho,  where  all  conditions 
were  ideal,  including:  a  very  fine  seed  bed,  it  was  found  there  was  no  diflference  in 
the  yield  durinc:  a  three  year  period  from  alfalfa  seeded  at  the  rate  of  4,  8,  12 
16  and  20  pounds  per  acre.  It  is  not  possible  nor  practicable,  however,  for  the 
farmer  to  manufacture  such  a  good  seed  bed  upon  large  areas,  as  was  secured 
on  this  Government  Experiment  station,  and  it  is  therefore  recommended  that 
from  12  'to  20  pounds  and  no  more  of  good  alfalfa  seed  be  planted.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  planting  too  deep.  Alfalfa  seed  is  small  and  cannot,  like 
pea-*,  wheat  or  potatoes  come  up  through  three  or  four  inches  of  soil.  During 
fairly  moist  weather  one  half  inch  in  depth  is  sufficient,  while  in  drier  weather 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  would  be  somewhat  better.  Do  not  plant 
alfalfa  deeper  than  one  and  one  half  inches.  It  does  not  matter  much  whether 
alfalfa  be  planted  in  drills  or  whether  it  be  sown  broadcast,  so  long  as  the  prop- 
er distribution  and  depth  of  planting  is  secured.  In  planting  it  broadcast  on 
top  of  well  prepared  ground,  a  fairly  light  harrowing  after  seeding  usually 
places  most  of  the  seeds  at  about  the  right  depth.  Drilling  the  seed  is  prob- 
ably preferable  in  this  section,  for  if  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  drill  all 
of  the  seeds  may.  be  placed  at  the  proper  depth. 

NURSE  CROP. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  better  stand  of  hardier  alfalfa  will  be  se- 
cured if  it  is  planted  alone,  without  a  nurse  crop.  Alfalfa  prefers  lots  of  sun, 
which  cannot  be  secured  when  it  is  planted  with  oats,  wheat  or  barley.  There 
is  no  possible  advantage  in  planting  a  nurse  crop  with  alfalfa,  except  that  a 
year's  use  of  the  ground  is  not  lost.  Taking  the  extra  hardiness  of  the  plant 
and  the  thicker  stand  that  is  secured  without  a  nurse  crop  into  consideration, 
however,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will  pay  in  the  long  run  to  plant  alfalfa 
with  a  nurse  crop. 
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If  alfalfa  is  intended  as  hay  for  either  hogs  or  cattle  or  a  pasture  for  hogs, 
it  is  preferable  to  plant  it  alone.  It  is,  however,  much  improved  as  a  horse  hay, 
both  in  yield  and  feeding  value  if  some  other  grass  is  planted  with  it.  A  grass 
to  fonn  the  best  mixture  with  alfalfa  should  do  well  in  the  shade,  mature  at 
about  the  pame  time  as  the  alfalfa,  and  he  comparatively  rich  in  carbo-hydrates, 
instead  of  protein,  in  order  to  fonu  a  more  nearly  balanced  radon.  The  very 
best  grass  tliat  can  be  planted  with  alfalfa  to  accomplish  this  purpose  is  orchard 
gra=s.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  climate,  it  does  well  in  the  shade,  matures 
more  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  alfalfa  than  any  other  grass,  is  relished  by 
stock,  and  has  a  good  feeding  value.  IJverj'men  that  have  once  fed  this  tvpe 
of  hay  to  their  horses  will  pay  from  $1  to  $2  per  ton  more  for  it  than  straight 
alfalfa.  Where  orchard  grass  will  grow  and  do  as  well  as  it  does  here,  never 
plant  limnlhy  as  a  mixture  with  alfalfa. 

inBlQATlON  OP  ALFALFA. 

The  irrigation  of  alfalfa  or  any  other  plant  is  easy  and  simple,  providing 
the  land  ia  sufficiently  and  properly  prepared  at  the  outset.  Too  much  em- 
phasis can  hardly  be  placed  upon  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  irrigation 
of  alfalfa.  "VValer  cannot  be  made  to  run  up  hill,  and  it  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive if  good  success  is  to  be  obtained  with  alfalfa  that  all  knolls  and  hollows  be 
so  levelled  down  at  the  outset  before  the  alfalfa  is  planted  that  the  water  can 
be  made  to  run  uninterruptedly  from  one  head  ditch  to  the  next  one  below  it. 
There  is  much  more  reason  for  careful  levelling  of  the  ground  before  planting 
alfalfa,  pasture  or  other  permanent  crops,  than  there  is  with  grain,  for  the  same 
trouble  will  be  experienced  with  every  litUe  hill  and  hollow  every  time  the 
alfalfa  is  irrigated  every  year,  while  where  grain  is  planted  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional opportunity  of  doing  more  levelling  on  the  land  each  spring. 


Ii«f«lllng  L«nd  with  tL  Fresno  Semper. 
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WHEN  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA. 

Careful  experiments  have  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  to  deter- 
mine at  what  stage  of  growth  alfalfa  needs  irrigation,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  it  needs  a  practically  constant  uniform  supply  of  moisture  throughout  the 
season. 

This  condition  can  only  be  brought  about  where  irrigation  is  possible,  yet 
owing  to  the  variation  in  the  precipitation  in  this  section,  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  Le  laid  down,  either  as  to  the  number  of  irrigations  required  or  the  stage 
of  growth  at  which  they  should  be  applied.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  type 
of  soil  and  the  amount  of  rainfall  received  during  the  season.  Every  irrigator 
should  learn  to  study  the  needs  of  his  own  particular  soil  and  crops,  and  then 
apply  his  irrigation  water  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as  will  maintain 
the  necessary  constant  uniform  moisture  supply  in  the  soil.  Alfalfa  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  and  above  all,  water  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  on  it  during  irrigation  for  over  twelve  hours  at  a  time.  Neither 
should  it  go  into  winter  quarters  in  a  very  wet,  muddy  condition,  as  winter  kill- 
ing may  result.  During  normal  years  in  this  section  alfalfa  will  probably  re- 
quire from  two  to  three  irrigations  during  the  season. 

AMOUNT  OF  WATER  REQUIRED. 

Alfalfa  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  grows  luxuriantly  throughout  the  season, 
there  being  a  very  large  amount  of  leaf  surface  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind, 
from  which  an  unusual  amount  of  transpiration  takes  place.  Alfalfa  therefore 
requires  considerably  more  water  than  almost  any  other  crop  we  can  produce, 
all  other  conditions  being  uniform.  A  long  series  of  careful,  exhaustive  ex- 
periments were  conducted  under  my  supervision  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  this  purpose,  and  demonstrated  that  where  all  other  conditions  are 
similar,  alfalfa  requires  twice  as  nuK.'h  irrigation  water  during  a  season  as  grain. 
Where  grain  does  best  with  one  acre  foot  per  acre,  alfalfa  requires  two  acre 
feet,  and  where  grain  requires  one  and  one  half  acre  feet,  alfalfa  requires  three 
feet,  and  luis  a  tendency  to  pi'oduce  the  most  crop  where  the  most  water  is  sup- 
plied, though  care  must  be  used  not  to  over-saturate  or  waterlog  the  soil,  for 
alfalfa  will  not  stand  'Svet  feet". 

TIME  TO  CUT. 

Alfalfa  is  pre-eminently  adapted  us  a  hay  crop,  for  no  other  forage  re- 
cuperates so  quickly  after  cutting.  Parts  of  southern  Arizona  and  the  Imperial 
Valley,  California,  cut  alfalfa  as  often  as  nine  times  a  year.  In  order  to  secure 
the  largest  possible  crop  of  the  highest  possible  feeding  value,  however,  alfalfa 
must  be  cut  at  the  proper  stage.  This  is  at  the  time  that  the  little  basal  shoots 
or  the  sprouts  of  the  next  crop  3tart,  which  is  usually  when  the  crop  is  about 
one-tenth  in  bloom.  If  the  crop  is  left  until  one-half  or  in  full  bloom  the^ 
basal  shoots  will  have  grown  so  long  that  the  mower  will  clip  their  tops,  thus 
retarding  the  start  of  the  second  crop,  while  if  it  is  cut  at  the  proper  time  just 
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as  these  basal  shoots  start  up  around  the  crowns  near  the  ground  the  next 
(Top  will  oome  on  and  begin  growth  immediately,  provided  the  necessary 
amount  of  moisture  is  available  in  the  soil  at  the  time. 

GENERAL  TREATMENT,  FIRST  AND  SUCCEEDING  YEARS. 

Tliere  is  insufftcienit  time  and  space  at  my  disposal  to  make  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  alfalfa  in  all  its  phases.  These  other  phases  will  be  taken  up  by 
other  papers.  I  wish,  however,  to  dwell  slightly  on  the  general  treatment  of 
alfalfa.  After  planting  alfalfa  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  it  until  it  is 
from  six  to  ten  inches  high,  except  to  see  that  it  has  the  proper  supply  of  mois- 
ture. At  from  six  'to  ten  inches  in  height,  no  matter  whether  the  field  is  weedy 
or  not,  it  should  be  clipped  in  order  to  strengthen  the  crowns  and  thicken  up 
tlie  growth.  If  the  season  has  been  favourable  enough  and  the  initial  plant- 
ing early  enough  there  may  yet  be  time  'to  secure  one  crop  during  that  season, 
though  in  the  majority  of  cases  even  in  much  milder  climates  no  crop  at  all  is 
expected  the  first  year.  Mr.  II.  I.ausen  of  Carseland  during  the  past  season 
has  secured  about  as  large  a  yield  from  alfalfa  for  the  first  season  as  I  have  ever 
seen,  even  in  the  mild  climates  of  Colorado,  Utah  or  Idaho.  Mr.  Lausen  plant- 
ed two  acres  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  1915.  and  in  August  harvested  one 
and  one-third  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre  from  the  plot.  This  I  consider  to  be 
phenomenal.  If  the  initial  planting  of  alfalfa  has  been  done  so  late  in  the 
season  tliat  clipping  when  it  has  reached  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  height  will 
force  it  to  go  into  winter  quarters  with  less  than  four  inches  of  growth.  I 
would  not  clip  it  the  first  year  at  all,  for  alfalfa,  in  order  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  winter  in  the  best  possible  shape,  should  have  some  amount  of  growth 
at  the  time  the  ground  freezes  up.  This  holds  particularly  true  for  the  first 
season.  In  the  subsequent  years  alfalfa  requires  no  unusual  treaitment,  except 
that  cai'e  must  be  used  that  it  has  a  proper  supply  of  moisture,  that  water  does 
not  stand  upon  it,  and  that  the  crops  are  cut  and  cured  properly.  Discin^j:  and 
loosening  up  of  the  surface  each  spring,  after  about  the  third  year  has  been 
found  to  be  beneficial  in  many  localities,  particularly  if  weeds  or  grass  have  a 
tendency  to  creep  in.  Under  these  conditions  discing  every  spring  will  be 
advised  here. 

HARDINESS  AND  VITALITY  OF  ALFALFA. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  hardiness  and  long  life  of  the  alfalfa 
plant  in  this  section.  If  planted  on  the  proper  class  of  well-drained  soil  it 
will  positively  do  as  well  here  as  in  any  similar  climate  on  earth.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  during  the  past  season  to  find  alfalfa  stems  seven  feet  nine  inches 
in  length,  and  to  dig  five  roots  of  alfalfa  that  totalled  seven  feet  across  the 
crowns  when  hung  up  side  by  side.  Neither  southern  California  nor  Asia  her- 
self, tlie  original  homo  of  alfalfa,  can  beat  this,  so  have  no  fear  in  regard  to 
the  strength  and  hardiness  of  alfalfa  as  grow^n  in  this  part  of  Alberta. 
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IllustrtHIng  the  HardLii^sa  and  Vitality  of  Alfalfa. 

Conclusion  :  Before  closing  I  wish  to  again  emphasize  the  following  facts : 

1.  That  alfalfa  growing  is  no  experiment  in  this  part  of  Alberta. 

2.  Tha*  alfalfa  has  a  greater  food  value  and  produces  more  of  it  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  forage  that  can  be  raised  in  this  section. 

3.  That  there  ia  no  other  crop  that  will  improve  one's  soil  so  much  as 
the  growing  of  alfalfa.  It  has  been  known  to  double  and  even  treble  the  yield 
of  cereals  after  having  been  grown  for  but  three  years. 

4.  That  the  lighter  soils  are  best  adapted  to  alfalfa  and  that  only  well- 
drained  soils  should  be  selected  for  this  crop. 

5.  That  ground  planted  to  alfalfa  should  be  carefully  prepared  for  irriga- 
tion—that money  spent  on  levelling  pays  larger  returns  on  the  investment  ihaii 
the  e.\penditure  of  any  other  like  amount. 

.  That  alfalfa  «eeds  are  so  small  that  the  manufacture  of  a  finely  pulver- 
ized seed  bed  is  absolutely  imperative  if  good  results  are  to  be  secured, 

7.  That  alfalfa  ground  must  be  inoculated  in  this  section;  that  soil  trans- 
fer is  probably  the  preferable  method;  and  that  great  pains  must  be  used  in 
securing  fresh  soil,  in  spreading  it  evenly,  and  in  harrowing  it  in  immediately 
if  good  results  are  to  be  secured. 

8.  That  from  12  to  15  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  planted  not  over  1%  in- 
ches in  depth  is  proper. 

9.  That  planting  without  a  nurse  crop  will  give  better  success  nine  times 
out  of  ten  ond  be  more  profitable  than  planting  with  a  nurse  crop. 

10.  That  alfalfa  requires  more  water  than  grain,  and  that  the  eoil  should 
have  a  uniform  moisture  content  from  early  ."pring  until  late  fall. 
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11.  That  alfalfa  should  be  clipped  the  first  year  about  the  lime  it  reaches 
6  to  10  inches  in  height. 

12.  That  the  crops  should  be  cut  whenever  the  basal  shoots  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  crop's  growth  starts,  which  is  when  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  the  crop  is  in  bloom. 

13.  That  alfalfa  should  be  disced  every  spring  after  the  second  year,  par- 
ticularly if  weeds  and  grass  have  begun  to  grow  with  the  crop.  This  not  only 
kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  but  actually  causes  the  alfalfa  to  become  thicker  on 
the  ground. 

14.  That  alfalfa  has  a  broader  use,  and  is  more  profitable  and  more  cer- 
tain than  any  other  crop  that  can  be  raised  in  this  district,  and  that  when  alfalfa 
is  once  planted  on  a  farm  and  given  a  fair  trial  not  only  as  a  horse  feed,  a 
cattle  feed  and  a  pig  pasture,  but  as  a  soil  rejuvenator,  that  this  farmer  will 
never  again  be  willing  to  farm  without  an  alfalfa  field  on  any  irrigation  pro- 
ject in  Sunny  Southern  Alberta. 

(Applause). 

Chairman:  Mr.  Hinkle,  who  was  to  have  come,  I  regret  now  to  say,  is 
unable  to  be  with  us. 

I  believe  arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  good  citizens  of  this  town  to 
give  a  banquet  to  the  delegates  to-morrow  night,  and  they  want  a  show  of 
hands  to  find  out  how  many  of  the  duly  accredited  delegates  will  be  here  to- 
morrow night,  so  as  to  make  arrangements  accordingly.  Now,  if  those  who  are 
delegates  in  the  room  and  can  accept  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  town,  I  will 
count  them  and  report. 

(Approximaitely  fifty  delegates  showed  their  intention  of  accepting  the 
invitation). 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Marnoch,  President,  Lethbridge  Board 
of  Trade. 

Mr.  Marnoch  :  So  that  I  may  not  appear  before  you  clothed  in  false 
pretences,  let  me  w^am  you  at  once  that  I  must  disclaim  the  honour  of  being 
as  I  am  described  in  some  of  the  press  notices  of  this  Convention,  "a  prominent 
agriculturist".  I  am  only  a  plain  business  man,  but  as  such,  the  established 
and  projected  irrigation  projects  in  the  Lethbridge  district  have  always  been 
appealingly  interesting  to  me. 

The  oldest  irrigation  project  of  any  size  in  the  prairie  provinces  comes  right 
close  up  to  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Lethbridge;  and,  for  some  years,  the  citi- 
zens of  Lethbridge  drank  the  water  that  was  brought  into  the  city  by  irriga- 
tion canals. 

We  have  become  so  used  to  seeing  successful  farming  carried  on  under  ir- 
rigation, and  the  people  of  this  province  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
fact  that  irrigation  is  successfully  carried  on  in  the  districts  around  LethbridQ;e, 
that  they  have  almost  forgotten  the  existence  of  our  irrigated  farms,  and  the 
significance  attaching  to  the  fact  that  these  operations  are  carried  on. 
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The  fanners  surrounding  us,  however,  have  been  very  observant  of  these 
successes,  and  those  who  have  no  irrigation  are  exceedingly  jealous  of  thos?e 
who  have  the  waiter. 

The  Irrigation  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  for  some 
years  past  been  carrying  through  preliminary  surveys  of  the  available  waters, 
and  of  the  lands  to  which  these  may  sooner  or  later  be  carried.  Farmers  to 
the  north  of  Leithbridge  were  told  some  little  time  ago  that  it  wtis  possible  to 
divert  water  to  100,000  acres  of  their  lands  at  the  reasonable  capital  cost  of 
somewhat  less  than  $20.00,  and  they  have  displayed  so  keen  an  anxiety  to  get 
the  water  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  that  on  the  one  hand  the  Dominion 
Government  has  been  rapidly  carrying  out  detailed  surveys  to  show  just  how 
many  acres  of  each  quarter-section  could  be  watered,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  Provincial  Government  has  provided  the  necessar^'^  legislation  to  enable 
these  farmers  to  form  themselves  into  an  Irrigation  District,  and  so  to  become 
established  in  a  cohesive  body  that  they  may  be  able  to  issue  bonds  upon  the 
security  of  their  lands,  and  thus  put  themselves  in  sliape  to  attend  to  the  nec*es- 
sary  financing. 

Information  has  receultly  been  made  public  by  the  Irrigation  Branch  to 
the  effect  that  another  project,  covering  approximately  350,000  acres  of  land 
east  and  south  of  Lethbridge,  could  also  obtain  irrigation  water  at  reiisonable 
cost,  and  as  time  goes  on  and  as  future  details  of  the  exact  description  (»f  these 
areas  are  made  available,  we  shall  no  doubt  find  the  farmers  who  are  so  fortun- 
ate as  to  find  themselves  within  these  areas,  also  clamouring  for  water. 

These  projects  to  w^hich  I  have  referred  have  of  course  to  travel  some  way 
before  they  reach  completion.  But  there  is  another  upon  which  action  is  now 
actually  proceeding;  that  is  an  extension  of  the  established)  district  near  Leth- 
bridge, whereby  some  15,000  acres  lying  east  of  Lethbridge  towards  the  town 
of  Taber  will  actually  have  irrigation^  water  flowing  over  them  sometime  dur- 
ing 1916. 

I  have  proceeded  in  a  somewhat  inverted  order,  and  now  come  to  our  es- 
tablished irrigaJtion  areas.  The  water  was  first  brought  to  these  lands  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  and  there  are  now  some  75,000  acres  occupied  and 
farmed  while  there  are  still  unoccupied  and  available  for  sale  some  35,000  acres. 

Although  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the 
75,000  occupied  acres,  we  are  still  a  very  long  way  oft  the  point  of  having  reach- 
ed the  highest  producti\Tity.  There  are  some  highly  developed  farms,  and  there 
are  some  Jthat  have  not  made  great  progress.  There  has  \yeeu  a  tendency  for 
farmers  to  acquire  areas  too  large  for  the  amount  of  capital  that  they  had  in 
hand  for  development — a  common  complaint  in  this  Western  Canada — but 
that  is  a  condition  that  will  be  graduallj^  rectified  as  time  goes  on. 

There  are  some  13,000  acres  under  alfalfa,  and  the  acreage  under  this 
crop  is  extending  every  year;  the  demand  for  our  alfalfa  hay  for  the  mining 
and  lumbering  camps  in  British  Columbia  is  constant,  and  some  of  our  alfalfa 
and  timothy  has  found  a  market  as  far  east  as  Winnipeg.  This  summer  hais 
been  one  to  cause  the  dry  farmer  to  smile,  and  even  to  grin  broadly  at  timeis; 
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and  it  has  brought  some  worries  to  our  irrigation  farmer.  The  summer  rains 
fell  inopportunely  for  the  harvesting  of  the  alfalfa  crops,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  not  so  much  available  for  shipping  out  as  there  usually  is,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  this  crop  will  perforce  have  to  be  fed  on  the  farms.  The 
alfalfa  retains  its  feeding  \'alue,  but  its  colour  and  condition  for  shipping  have 
been  damaged.  This,  however,  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise; for  it  is  undoubtedly  discovering  to  the  farmer  and  to  his  banker  that 
the  greatest  advantages  from  irrigation  operations  lie  in  the  development  of  the 
livestock  industry. 

Mr.  Fairfield,  and  Mr.  Dunham,  our  lawyer-farmer,  will  deal  with  this; 
so  I  will  only  anticipate  that  >they  will  say  by  a  little  leaf  of  personal  experi- 
ence. I  am  going  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  value  of  fertilizers:  I  lived 
in  Ceylon  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  what  happened  there 
with  regard  to  a  single  crop  without  fertilization.  The  coffee  induMiry  attain- 
ed large  proportions  in  Ceylon;  many  planters  made  fortunes,  and  many  re- 
tired and  lived  in  the  Old  Country  enjoying  steady  incomes  of  $10,000  a  year 
off  comparatively. small  acreages.  In  one  single  year  the  whole  crop  was  blotted 
out  by  fungus  and  blight.  The  bushes  had  enough  vitality  to  produce  crop 
from  year  to  year — but  they  had  no  reserve  power,  and  the  depleted  soil  could 
not  supply  it  to  enable  them  to  resist  disease. 

Our  planters,  however,  were  not  hopelessly  discouraged;  they  set  about 
planting  the  abandoned  fields  with  tea  bushes;  but  they  were  forewarned  and 
forearmed  by  their  sad  experience  in  coffee,  and  so,  whenever  the  tea  bushes 
showed  signs  of  lack  of  vigour  they  got  scientists  to  tell  them  what  the  tea  bush 
ate  up,  and  they  proceeded  to  supply  what  was  lacking  in  the  plant^s  daily 
food.  The  present  position  is  that  for  every  pound  of  dry  tea  shipped  off  a 
tea  garden,  one  pound  of  highly  expensive  compound  fertilizer  is  shipped  in 
and  dug  into  the  soil  around  the  bushes. 

Here  then  is  another  illustration  of  Ithat  oft-told  tale,  that  the  soil  can- 
not be  robbed  without  disastrous  results.  And  the  moral  for  irrigationists  is 
— ^and  they  have  the  means  of  doing  it  all  right — to  feed  their  crop  to  live- 
stock, and  apply  the  manure  to  the  soil. 

A  farmer  within  the  area  of  the  proposed  Lethbridge  Northern  project 
carefully  summer-fallowed  26  acres  in  1914;  in  the  spring  of  1915  it  looked 
like  his  top  mulch  might  blow  away ;  he  had  o  fair  quantity  of  stable  and  cow 
manure,  so  he  at  once  set  to  and  spread  that  over  his  field.  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  mention  the  result — you  may  hardly  believe  it  even  in  this  year  of  pheno- 
menal yields — ^but  here  it  is.  His  crop — and  mind  you  both  land  and  crop 
were  carefully  measured — amounted  to  74  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  He 
is  dead  anxious  to  get  irrigation,  and  when  he  gets  ii  he  will  sho^  you  crops 
of  alfalfa  thalt  will  make  even  a  ripe  field  of  wheat  look  green  again  with  envy. 

I  want  to  direct  your  attention  now  for  a  few  minutes  to  these  maps: 

This  map  of  the  territory  around  Lethbridge  shows  the  present  status  of 
the  irrigation  projects  in  different  colours.  Here  to  the  south  of  Lethbridge  are 
the  old  established  Alberta  Railway  &  Irrigation  Company's  lands.    These  parts 
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appropriately  coloured  in  green  show  the  producing  areas.  Her©  in  yellow  are 
the  lands  supplied  with  ditches  and  running  water,  but  still  waiting  for  farm- 
ers to  cultivate  them. 

Up  here  to  the  north  is  the  proposed  Lethbridge  Northern  project,  show- 
ing in  red  the  outlines  of  the  areas  to  which  water  can  be  diverted  from  the 
Old  Man  River  west  of  Macleod,  The  total  capital  cost  of  this  project  will 
be  nearly  $2,000,000.  As  I  have  said,  the  farmers  in  these  districts  are  very 
keen  on  getting  the  water. 

On  these  other  areas  coloured  in  pink,  to  the  northeast  of  Lethbridge,  is 
situated  the  Southern  Alberta  Land  Company's  project. 

Now  please  observe  all  these  little  squares  with  names  marked  across  them: 
These  indicate  school  districts,  and  school  districts  indicate  population.  Note 
the  schools  on  the  green  producing  areas.  Note  also  the  names  on  the  red  areas 
of  the  Lethbridge  Northern  project;  the  people  there  want  the  water.  Note 
again  the  entire  absence  of  schools  in  the  pink  area;  this  has  still  to  be  colon- 
ized. 

In  fact,  as  I  often  say,  on  the  gri^n  land  there  are  men,  land  and  water. 
On  the  yellow  area  there  are  land  and  water,  but  no  men.  On  the  red  area, 
land  and  men,  but  no  water.  On  the  pink  area,  land  and  ditches  where  there 
will  soon  be  water — ^but  no  men. 

Down  here  to  the  south  and  east  of  Lethbridge  is  the  area  enclosing  the 
350,000  acres  which  may  be  watered  later  on. 

Now,  gentlemen, — ^what  does  all  this  mean  to  Western  Canada?  For  the 
answer  to  that  question,  please  look  at  this  other  map,  which  shows  the  south- 
em  parts  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  On  this  map,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Drake,  the  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Irrigation,  has  shown  all  the  areas 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and,  in  addition,  he  has  shown  the  C.  P.  R.  Eastern 
and  Western  projects:  These  contain  lands  to  the  extent  of  roughly  800,000 
acres  capable  of  irrigation. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  total  areas  comprised : 

1.  The  old  established  Lethbridge  project  with  recent  addi- 

tion    125,000  acres 

2.  The  Southern  Alberta  Land  Co.'s  lands 250,000  acres 

3.  The  Lethbridge  Northern  project 100,000  acres 

4.  The  C.  P.  R.,  Eastern  &  Western  Sections 800,000  acr^ 

5.  The  areas  east  of  Lethbridge 350,000  acres 

Totalling  say   1,625,000  acres 

Of  all  this,  what  is  being  farmed  at  present  is  a  mere  flea-bite  in  propor- 
tion. 

Look  now  across  the  map  and  consider  how  much  of  this  southern  ter- 
ritory of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  had  actually  to  be  supplied  with  seed 
grain  for  the  1915  crop,  owing  to  the  drought  of  1914. 
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Have  also  in  mind  that  all  our  Western  farmers  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  livestock  raising. 

Have  in  mind  also  the  hay  crop — conditions  in  Saskatchewan  and  Mani- 
toba this  spring  and  summer.  From  Mr.  Angus  Mackay,  whose  authority 
will  not  be  questioned,  we  had  the  information  this  yeai'  that  the  rains  came 
too  late  for  hay  in  these  regions  this  spring,  and  that  the  position  in  regard 
to  hay  w«s  somewhat  insecure ;  and  I  may  say  that  we  have  shipped  quantities 
of  hay  and  alfalfa  as  far  east  as  Winnipeg  this  y€ar. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  then,  what  does  the  development  of  these 
tracts  under  irrigation  mean  to  Western  Canada  as  a  whole? 

It  means  an  assurance  that  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  adjust- 
ments would  take  place  so  that  the  farmers'  livestock  would  be  taken  care  of 
in  the  matter  of  green  feeds.  This  would  oome  about  by  our  shipping  out  hay, 
or  by  the  dry  farmers  shipping  in  their  livestock  to  feed  here. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Dunham  will  deal  further  with  these  matters, 
and,  as  I  have  already  taken  up  a  good  deal  of  your  time,  I  will  leave  it  in  his 
hands  to  further  extend  the  theme.     (Applause). 

Mb.  Domaile  :  I  shall  have  to  take  issue  with  the  last  speaker  in  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  seed  grain  shipped  into  Saskatchewan  last  year.  In  a  new 
province  we  have  a  large  number  of  unskilled  farmers,  but  they  become  skill- 
ed farmers.  In  all  that  dry  area  of  Saskatchewan  all  the  old  farmers  were 
getting  good  crops  of  grain.  I  know  lots  of  places  where  men  who  have  been 
there  many  years,  even  with  the  drought  of  last  year,  had  28  bushels  of  wheat 
and  good  wheat  too.  I  may  say  this  because  some  people  here  might  be  pre- 
judiced against  Saskatchewan  on  account  of  all  the  grain  shipped  in  to  us 
and  the  quality  is  a  sore  point  with  us,  as  well.  All  that  part  of  Saskatche- 
wan, that  is  the  southern  part,  if  farmed  carefully,  is  capable  of  producing 
excellent  crops,  and  I  have  been  all  over  that  country.  There  was  a  great  cry 
that  the  settlers  should  be  taken  away  and  that  they  should  never  have  gone 
into  that  district,  but  we  found  all  over  the  country  old  farmers  who  had  been 
farming  for  a  number  of  years,  and  farming  carefully,  and  they  had  very, 
very  good  crops  indeed. 

Chairman:  The  suggestion  was  made  this  morning  that  at  the  time  of 
the  closing  of  all  addresses,  we  should  take  some  time  for  discussion.  If  any 
person  has  anything  to  say  in  connection  with  any  of  these  addresses,  we 
should  like  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Dbnnis:  We  have  all  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the 
able  and  full  address  relative  to  the  necessity  of  alfalfa  in  oiu*  irrigated  areas, 
and  the  results  obtained  therefrom.  I  am  fairly  in  accord  with  and  particu- 
larly anxious  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  for  the  introduction  of 
alfalfa,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  assist  the  farmers  in  this,  and  have  brought 
in  alfalfa  seed  here.  One  point,  however,  is  entirely  overlooked.  They  have 
given  us  the  beneficial  results  from  feeding  of  alfalfa  to  live  stock.    Mr.  Fair- 
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field  made  that  clear,  and  Mr.  Bark  has  dwelt  very  fully  upon  what  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  results,  but  they  have  all  overlooked  the  value  of  alfalfa  as  food 
for  human  beings.  There  is  a  place  in  Minneapolis  where  alfalfa  products 
are  now  sold  in  shape  for  human  beings,  and  I  give  this  information  in  order 
that  the  discussion  may  be  complete.  At  this  store,  as  Mr.  Oameron  and  some 
of  our  officials  know,  you  can  buy  alfalfa  bread  and  alfalfa  cake  and  alfalfa 
tea  and  alfalfa  coffee,  and  even  alfalfa  hair  tonic,  and  alfalfa  candy,  and  alfalfa 
laxative,  and  alfalfa  products  of  all  kinds,  and  numerous  other  things.  1  just 
want  to  add  that  to  the  discussion  to  show  that  while  it  is  very  good  for  sheep 
and  cattle  it  is  also  good  for  human  beings.  I  have  tried  the  candy.  It  was 
very  good,  and  the  tea  ser\'ed  was  very  good.  In  fact  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  did  not  know  what  it  was  expressed  their  opinion  that  it  was  very 
good  tea.    I  have  not  tried  the  hair  tonic  yet.     (Laughter)     (Applause). 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  general  thing  insisted  upon  all  through  these  meet- 
ings has  been  increasing  production,  and  the  chief  weight  in  regard  to  increas- 
ing production  is  laid  on  increasing  live  stock,  and  importance  may  l)e  re- 
garded as  centred  in  that  direction  because  I  believe  the  foundation  for  farm- 
ing in  this  country  and  all  countries  is  in  live  stock,  but  the  question  on  my 
mind  of  many  farm  leaders  in  the  Western  Province,  which  has  been  very 
urgent  for  some  years  and  is  growing  continually,  and  which  we  shall  be  up 
against  in  a  short  time,  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  live  stock  when 
we  have  raised  it.  I  think  that  is  more  urgent  than  most  farmers  have  real- 
ized. 

In  regard  to  the  hog  production  we  would  have  been  absolutely  up  against 
it  in  the  fall  two  years  ago,  if  just  at  the  critical  time  when  we  really  saw  no 
outlet  for  hogs  and  the  price  looked  like  going  down  to  four  cents,  the  Ameri- 
can market  had  not  been  opened  to  us  freely,  and  we  got  rid  of  oiu:  surplus 
there.  Last  year,  or  just  about  the  time  the  war  commenced,  we  were  in  the 
same  position  as  to  having  an  overplus  in  the  way  of  live  stock,  for  wliich  we 
saw  no  clear  market  and  we  were  up  against  it  again  to  run  a  very  great  de- 
preciation in  prices.  The  war  conditions  came  in  and  a  great  many  hogs  were 
destroyed  and  not  sold  at  all. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  cattle  business,  that  is  growing  in  urgency  every 
week.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Live  Stock  for  the  Dominion  in  my 
office  told  me  that,  in  Ontario  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  special  French  war 
contracts  there  would  have  been  a  complete  slump  in  cattle  there,  as  there  was 
not  an  outlet  for  what  they  were  producing.  He  told  me  in  Alberta  we  were 
not  far  from  it.  He  said  he  had  thorough  information  but  I  was  rather  scepti- 
cal. I  think  that  as  farmers  and  also  business  men,  the  most  difficult  problem 
we  have  before  us  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  organizing  of  our  live  stock  in  all 
directions.  We  have  given  our  attention  the  last  ten  years  chiefly  to  organiz- 
ing the  grain  business,  and  have  fairly  succeeded  in  that,  so  that  it  is  in  fairly 
good  shape  for  marketing,  but  we  have  done  nothing  at  all  for  organizing  a 
live  stock  business  and  that  applies  in  all  its  direct  and  indirect  applications. 
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For  me  it  is  the  most  marvellous  fact  and  one  absolutely  discreditable  to  our 
business  sense  in  Canada  that  in  Great  Britain,  I  think,  for  the  eight  months 
of  this  year,  there  were  imported  into  Great  Britain,  in  exact  figures,  about 
$87,000,000  worth  of  butter,  and  of  that  I  do  not  think  Canada  had  more  than 
between  $1,000  and  $2,000.  Now,  there  is  not  a  country  on  the  face  of  the 
world  that  is  better  situated,  and  very  few  so  well  situated,  for  the  dairv  busi- 
ness,  and  for  the  sale  and  export  of  butter,  than  Canada  is.  Yet  we  are  actual- 
ly nowhere  in  the  great  market  yonder;  but  not  only  that,  we  are  beaten  in 
our  own  market  by  the  importing  of  butter  from  New  Zealand,  so  that  in  ev- 
ery direction  of  the  live  stock  business,  we  are  at  the  bottom  end.  It  lies  so 
much  on  my  mind,  and  it  will  be  so  absolutely  urgent  in  a  very  short  time, 
that  I  want  to  appeal  to  all  men  here;  to  the  men  in  the  office;  to  the  official 
man,  and  the  man  who  controls  the  great  railway  corporations.  We  need  the 
co-operation  of  the  brain  and  help  of  these  men  to  solve  a  problem  which  so 
far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  is  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  for  introducing  these  remarks,  but  it  is  so  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  face  them  that  I  did  not  want  to  leave  without  saying  something  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Peterson  :  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  addresses  of  Mr. 
Fairfield,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  Mr.  Bark  and  Mr,  Porten  As  Mr.  Speak- 
man  has  pointed  out,  these  gentlemen  have  dealt  with  the  subject  of  produc- 
tion and  have  dealt  with  it  in  an  optimistic  way.  The  only  note  of  pessimism 
introduced  into  the  meeting  came  from  Mr.  Dunham  and  Mr.  Speakman's  ad- 
dresses as  to  the  market  for  our  products.  As  to  alfalfa,  it  seems  a  fairly  simple 
matter,  and  Mr.  Fairfield  has  shown  us  this  morning  with  what  outstanding 
success  he  has  succeeded  in  feeding  sheep  and  cattle.  In  the  Irrigation  Block 
here,  my  associates  and  myself  organized  a  company  and  put  in  a  very  large 
bunch  of  sheep,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  sufficient  alfalfa 
will  be  raised  in  our  district  to  feed  our  stock  during  the  winter. 

To  say  that  our  markets  are  badly  organized  is,  I  think,  only  too  true. 
Take  the  by-products  of  the  live  stock  industry,  for  instance  turkeys.  I  think 
in  Victoria  they  were  selling  at  35  cents  per  pound  cold  storage.  In  Calgary 
I  bought  them  at  the  public  market  home  raised  for  18  cents.  There  is  a 
spread  of  over  100  per  cent  between  the  retail  prices  in  Victoria  and  Calgary. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  handling  farm  produce 
in  this  country,  when  there  is  such  a  difference.  Take  mutton ;  how  is  it  that 
you  cannot  buy  a  decent  piece  of  mutton  in  this  whole  country  from  the  Coast 
to  Winnipeg.  You  go  into  the  butcher  shop  and  ask  for  mutton  and  you  get 
cold  storage  mutton  from  New  South  Wales.  Outside  of  a  hind  quarter  of  lamb, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  buy  a  decent  piece  of  mutton  in  this  country.  It  is 
perfectly  dishonest  that  out  at  the  Pacific  Coast  in  Victoria,  they  will  advertise 
Island  mutton,  and  you  will  get  a  piece  of  mutton  that  grows  anywhere  out- 
side of  New  Zealand.  When  you  go  in  to  buy  cold  storage  mutton  you  know 
what  you  are  buying.    We  have  a  law  in  Canada,  I  think,  that  deals  with  the 
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prevention  of  fraud  in  food  stuifs.  That  is,  you  cannot  fill  a  can  labelled  "To- 
matoes" with  sawdust,  and  say  it  is  tomatoes.  The  law  says  you  must  fill  it 
with  tomatoes.  Why  cannot  we  insist  by  law  if  necessary  that  the  butcher 
shall  state  whether  it  is  cold  storage  mutton  or  home  grown  or  New  Zealand? 
Some  years  ago  when  they  first  placed  New  Zealand  mutton  upon  the  Lon- 
don market  they  insisted  upon  it  being  labelled  "New  Zealand  mutton".  When 
I  was  in  London  last  a  man  told  me  that  he  invariably  bought  New  Zealand 
mutton  in  preference  to  the  home  product,  and  I  am  referring  to  Canterbury 
mutton,  which  is  produced  on  what  is  perhaps  the  best  sheep  growing  plains 
in  the  world. 

When  we  first  started  our  company  we  had  a  thousand  odd  sheep  for  sale. 
There  was  no  market  and  fancy  this,  in  a  country  where  you  could  not  get 
dacent  mutton,  the  Swift  Company  and  the  Bums  Company  could  not  buy  it 
because  they  were  loaded  up  with  New  Zealand  mutton.  I  think  it  is  just 
as  legitimate  to  insist  upon  the  retailer  informing  his  customer  whether  he  is 
buying  fresh  mutton  or  frozen  mutton  as  it  is  to  insist  the  other  food  stuflfs 
being  properly  branded  as  the  law  requires  at  the  present  time.  I  am  merely 
suggesting  that  in  the  rudiments  of  market  organization  there  is  one  thing 
we  can  insist  upon  being  done.  I  have  no  objection  to  frozen  mutton  being 
sold  in  this  country.  The  whole  of  the  western  population  has  been  educat- 
ed to  eat  frozen  mutton.  A  great  many  of  them  who  have  lived  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  great  many  yeai's  do  not  know  the  difl^erence,  but  I  think  one  diflB- 
culty  in  the  market  as  far  as  mutton  is  concerned  is  the  selling  of  it  without 
stating  where  it  comes  from,  and  by  selling  these  things  under  different  and 
distinctive  names  the  public  would  soon  notice  the  difference. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  It  is  over  fifty  years  ago  that  I  attended  the  first  agri- 
cultural meeting,  and  I  have  been  to  some  scores  since,  and  invariably  this  mar- 
ket question  crops  up  in  one  way  or  another.  As  the  last  speaker  says,  he 
had  a  thousand  sheep  to  sell  and  he  found  that  the  cold  storage  people  had  al- 
ready provided  for  the  season.  The  consequence  is  that  he  cduld  not  make  any 
market  for  his  mutton.  Now,  w^ould  it  not  be  common  sense  in  a  case  like 
that  to  tell  Pat  Burns  or  Swifts,  or  whoever  it  is,  that  we  are  going  in  for  sheep 
and  in  twelve  months'  time  we  shall  have  one  thousand  to  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  if  you  cannot  take  them  in  we  will  market  them  ourselves.  The  Burns 
Co.  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  say,  we  are  glad  to  have  your  advice  and  when 
you  are  ready  we  are  ready  to  take  them.  The  producer  has  to  be  in.  advance 
of  the  time  when  he  wants  to  market  his  stuff.  It  is  the  same  with  everything. 
In  the  Kamloops  district  only  recently,  we  were  eating  New  Zealand  mutton, 
and  we  were  glad  to  get  it,  thankful  to  get  it,  because  we  should  have  had  no 
mutton,  but  to-day  one  of  my  neighbours  who  went  into  sheep  raising  has 
changed  all  that.  He  took  in  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  tried  to  sell  them 
to  the  butchers.  The  butchers  did  not  want  them — of  course  not.  He  came 
into  the  street  market  (and  he  was  a  gentleman  born  and  bred,  a  gentleman 
by  habit  and  environment)  and  he  put  on  a  white  smock,  took  a  steel  and  a 
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butcher  knife  and  came  into  the  butcher  market  and  he  was  selling  his  lambs 
splendidly.  That  lasted  one  season.  The  next  season  there  was  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper  that  '*So-and-i5o"  was  coming  into  the  market  at  a  certain 
time  and  was  going  to  give  Kamloops  a  certain  trade  with  spring  lamb.  From 
that  day  to  this  he  has  never  been  there.  Pat  Burns'  buyer  went  in  there  and 
bought  all  he  had.  That  man  did  not  growl  the  year  before  but  went  and  sold 
his  lambs  and  the  next  year  the  buyer  went  to  him  bought  it  on  the  place,  and 
the  disappointment  was  not  in  the  price  paid  him;  the  disappointment  was 
that  the  public  did  not  get  it  first  hand.  In  a  case  like  that  the  public  have 
to  look  after  themselves.  Well,  now  the  sheep  industry  is  increasing,  and  I 
have  approached  Mr.  Burns  himself  and  shown  him  how  part  of  his  lease  of 
20,000  acres  could  be  much  better  utilized,  or  one  part  of  it  anyhow,  if  he 
would  put  1,000  head  of  sheep  on  it  and  supply  the  market  of  Kamloops  with 
the  home  grown  stuff.  It  is  better  for  him  to  do  this  than  to  send  his  men  over 
the  line  and  bring  the  sheep  in.  They  have  to  bring  them  right  into  the 
Okanagan  Valley  and  take  them  to  a  depot  in  Vernon  and  other  places  and 
put  them  in  cold  storage,  and  of  course  they  aJready  have  provision  for  cold 
storage  and  must  fill  up  in  one  way  or  another.  Can  you  tell  me  that  a  man 
with  100  or  50  carcasses  to  sell — and  Pat  Burns  blocks  him  when  he  is  living  in 
Vernon  or  Kamloops — cannot  sell  them  to  the  public  who  are  ready  to  buy  them. 
No,  sir,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  producers  themselves.  If  there  is  any  busi- 
ness in  them  it  is  for  them  to  organize  and  market  their  stuff.  If  they  have  not 
the  ability  themselves  they  must  hire  a  man  to  sell  it  for  them  and  sell  it  un- 
der their  eyes  with  a  daily  or  weekly  accounting,  and  pay  over  the  money 
realized  on  a  fair  selling  arrangement.  There  is,  I  believe,  the  whole  solution 
of  the  marketing  difficulty. 

Mr.  Speakman  spoke  about  the  butter  question  of  New  Zealand.  New 
Zealand  has  got  the  market  for  butter  in  the  Old  Country,  but  Denmark  runs 
it  pretty  close.  But  also  in  such  a  dairying  country  as  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta,  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  one  of  the  finest  dairying  countries  in  West- 
em  Canada  is  the  Kamloops  district.  The  New  Zealand  butter  fetched  40 
cents  a  pound,  and  is  retailing  at  45  cents,  I  think,  now,  and  the  stores  in 
town,  for  instance  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  we  could  not  sell  our  butter  to  them. 
They  say  to  the  local  producer,  we  cannot  give  you  more  than  25  cents  per 
pound,  but  they  are  selling  New  Zealand  butter  at  40  cents.  They  say.  Yes, 
but  the  public  prefer  it.  Why?  Because  it  is  better  butter  most  decidedly.  Now 
[  said  to  Mr.  Moore,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Agassiz  Farm,  "How  long  is 
this  New  Zealand  butter  in  storage  when  it  gets  into  Vancouver?  There  is  a 
direct  line  of  steamers.  It  takes  a  month  to  come  across  or  three  weeks  from  the 
time  it  is  made  until  it  gets  on  to  our  tables.  "Is  it  three  months,"  I  said,  and  he 
said  "Three  months !  why  it  is  two  years."  It  is  a  fact  and  he  assured  me  of  it, 
lind  he  is  an  authority  on  such  matters. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  we  cannot  make  good  butter  that  will  go 
fresh  on  our  tables,  and  compete  with  butter  made  two  years  ago?  Is  it  reas- 
onable, is  it  sensible?    There  is  this  about  it,  that  New  Zealand  has  contracted 
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with  the  Old  Country  for  thousands  of  pounds  of  butter  and  they  have  sent 
all  they  could  and  yet  cannot  fulfil  those  contracts.  They  have  taken  back 
all  their  butter  out  of  storage  from  Vancouver  and  taken  it  back  to  send  to  the 
Old  Country.  There  is  another  thing  and  the  province  of  Alberta  has  bene- 
fited >»y  it.  The  agents  from  New  Zealand  have  gone  to  Edmonton  and  bought 
all  the  butter  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  have  sent  it  back  to  New 
Zealand  or  the  Old  Country.  So  if  we  as  farmers  living  on  the  land  and  look- 
ing for  the  land  to  support  us,  to  get  our  living  out  of  the  land,  if  we  cannot 
face  the  competition  along  such  lines,  then  I  am  inclined  to  believe  what  Mr. 
Dennis  said  at  the  Irrigation  Congress  last  year,  that  we  have  not  got  the  right 
men  on  the  land,  and  we  will  have  to  keep  on  getting  the  right  men  on  the 
land  before  we  can  do  it. 

I  may  say,  in  a  small  way  in  Kamloops,  we  have  faced  that  competition 
and  a  friend  of  mine  with  whom  T  am  associated  has  put  up  a  barn  for  cows, 
where  cows  have  hardly  been  kept  before.  He  got  a  good  man,  as  he  thought, 
to  make  his  butter.  Some  was  taken  to  Pat  Burns  and  he  said,  "do  you  call 
that  good  butter"?  and  it  was  taken  back  home  and  used  for  cart  grease,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Another  lot  was  taken  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  store  and 
they  said  they  did  not  want  such  butter.  The  owner  went  into  the  whole  thing 
thing  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  He  studied  the  matter  and  in  less  than  a  month 
he  was  tuniing  out  butter  and  after  going  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  store  with  some 
of  it  they  said,  "We  will  take  all  the  butter  of  that  kind  that  you  can  produce, 
for  it  is  a  perfect  butter,  and  we  will  give  you  35  cents  a  pound  for  it."  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  the  market,  or  the  labelling  of  the  foreign  meat  or  the  labelling 
of  the  butter,  but  it  is  the  men  and  the  women  on  the  farm,  the  right  people 
who  ai'e  determined  that  if  they  are  turned  down  in  one  way  ihey  will  make 
good  in  another. 

Chairman:  Just  let  me  make  one  word  of  explanation  about  the  butter 
business.  I  am  not  worried  about  it.  We  have  been  able  to  sell  our  Alberta 
butter  for  four  cents  a  pound  more  than  New  Zealand  butter  was  selling  for  here. 
The  special  grade  of  Alberta  butter  brought  four  cents  a  pound  more  than  was 
paid  to  any  other  creamery  turning  out  butter  in  Canada.  We  are  now  turn- 
ing out  the  best  butter.  We  took  the  prizes  at  the  Toronto  lOxhibition,  and 
got  a  premium  of  four  cents  a  pound  over  three  or  fourothor  provinces  of  Cana- 
da that  are  operating  creameries.  Some  of  them  operate  on  similar  principle? 
to  us.  Now,  we  cannot  get  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Because  of  the 
quality,  a  poor  grade  demands  a  poor  price,  and  there  is  a  limited  demand  for 
it,  but  good  articles  mean  a  good  price,  and  there  is  no  limited  demand  here. 
Consequently,  we  are  marketing:  to-day  all  the  butter  the  government  creameries 
are  making,  and  also  the  private  individuals  we  market  for,  which  we  do  on 
conditions  that  they  grade  the  cream  out  of  which  the  butter  is  made,  and  we 
put  a  man  in  the  creamery  to  set  the  grade  for  the  cream. 

Somebody  said  something  about  profits  in  connection  with  the  farm.  Just 
as  soon  as  you  establish  a  grade  for  cream  in  the  creamery,  and  if  it  is  not  up 
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to  a  certain  grade,  understand  that  it  will  be  sent  back,  the  farmer  will  send  in 
what  is  the  proper  grade.  Take  Ferintosh  on  the  Grand  Trunk ;  la  shipment 
of  butter  from  there  to  be  marketed  for  them  turned  out,  twenty  were  firsts, 
sixty  were  seconds,  and  the  balance  was  off  grade.  Then  we  sent  them  word 
that  we  would  only  market  butter  on  condition  that  they  would  grade  the  cream 
and  allow  our  man  to  go  into  the  creamery  and  establish  a  system.  We  did 
that.  A  month  after  grading  was  established,  they  sent  in  sixty  per  cent  spec- 
ials, and  the  baknce  was  first  and  no  seconds  and  no  off  grades  at  all.  That 
is  in  just  one  little  creamery  in  Ferintosh  on  the  Grand  Trunk. 

The  result  of  having  grading  of  cream  established  in  the  creamery  is 
that  to-day  we  have  no  diflFiculty  in  disposing  of  our  butter  in  the  province 
of  Alberta.  Creameries  have  been  increasing  in  number  and  creameries  are 
opening  up  in  many  places.  In  our  cities  the  milk  companies  would  pay  any 
price  for  milk  and  cream,  and  when  a  farmer  was  getting  $2.40  for  milk  he 
would  be  foolish  to  make  butter.  If  a  man  is  making  money  out  of  real  es- 
tate he  is  foolish  to  go  into  something  else.  Anyway,  that  is  what  the  farm- 
er did.  Now,  these  fellows  are  not  paying  fancy  prices  for  milk  any  more. 
Most  of  us  in  Edmonton  are  drinking  water,  with  the  result  that  dairying  is 
getting  back  to  its  old  basis,  namely,  making  butter  and  cheese,  with  the  re- 
sult that  our  creameries  are  being  re-established.  I  think  that  in  the  next 
three  or  four  years,  the  creamery  business  of  Alberta  will  be  entirely  differ- 
ent. Not  only  will  the  old  creameries  be  opened,  but  a  lot  more  will  be  run- 
ning and  the  business  of  milking  cows  will  be  on  a  better  footing  than  it  has 
been  for  yepjns. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  the  New  Zealand  butter.  We  can  beat  them  mak- 
ing butter,  and  we  can  put  a  better  grade  on  the  market  and  have  a  better 
way  of  marketing  it.  Why  this  year  we  marketed  Alberta  butter  at  a  prem- 
ium in  the  city  of  Montreal.  That  does  not  mean  that  they  cannot  make 
good  butter  down  there,  but  they  cannot  make  it  as  pjood  as  we  can  and  we 
shipped  the  butter  down  there  and  sold  it  for  more  than  any  other  creamery 
butter  brought  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  the  same  will  apply  largely  to 
all  farming  operations. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  farmer  raising  stock,  if  he  has  not  a  good 
bunch  of  cattle  he  has  to  go  chasing  around  looking  for  a  market,  as  a  farm- 
er I  know  did.  Last  year  he  put  in  a  good  quality  of  cattle.  This  summer  I 
saw  two  cattle  buyers  chasing  around  after  him,  and  they  wanted  to  pay  him 
half  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  anybody  else  was  paid  in  the  whole  district. 
That  is  the  way  to  make  money.  If  you  have  a  good  bunch  of  steers  you  can 
sit  at  home  and  have  these  fellows  just  chasing  around  for  you.  If  you  have 
the  quality  there  is  no  question  about  selling  them.  We  have  gone  a  good  deal 
into  marketing  butter,  still  the  whole  thing  resolves  itself  back  to  the  question 
of  producing  the  best  quality  of  any  article,  and  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
people  buying  it. 

Mr.  Dennis  :    I  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  what  you  said,  and  I  agree 
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with  it.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speakman  has  laid  his  finp:er  on  the  difficulty 
we  have  in  this  country.  We  can  no  doubt  produce  good  l)ut?ter  and  steers,  but 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  this  country  where  we  can  produce  what  you  say  is  the 
best  butter  and  the  best  beef  that  is  grown  anywhere  and  mutton  too,  I  be- 
lieve, the  larger  portion  of  the  mutton,  beef,  butter  that  we  eat  in  the  country 
is  imported.  We  know  we  can  produce  them,  and  yet  our  people  are  complain- 
ing that  they  cannot  get  a  market  for  what  they  produce.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  the  larger  percentage  of  mutton,  butter,  beef  and  eggs  that  we  consume 
are  imported.  These  are  not  theories.  These  are  facts.  You  know  it  and  I 
know  it.  Why  should  we  be  bringing  in  chilled  beef  from  Chicago  or  the  East? 
I-ast  year  we  did  not  bring  poultry.  Last  year  Alberta  pioduced  sufficient  to 
?upply  the  province  and  also  sufficient  to  ship  some  out.  But  we  are  to-day 
importing  from  all  the  other  provinces  and  other  countries.  The  only  thing 
we  have  a  surplus  to  ship  out  is  wheat.  We  ship  in  mutton  of  all  kinds  and 
have  been  shipping  in  butter  and  have  been  shipping  in  eggs.  Why,  if  that 
is  the  fact,  should  there  be  the  slightest  complaint  on  the  part  of  any  man  in 
this  country  who  is  producing  beef,  butter,  poultry,  mutton  and  eggs,  that  he 
cannot  get  a  market.  There  is  trouble  somewhere  and  without  a  doubt 
something  will  be  done  to  correct  that  condition  so  that  we  won't  have  a  mar- 
kpt  for  anything  from  the  outside  until  our  market  has  been  reached  for  the 
products  at  home.  A  great  deal  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  producers  (retting 
closer  to  the  consumer.  We  have  complaints  throughout  the  country  that  in 
this  district  they  produce  beef  and  cannot  get  a  market,  and  in  other  districts 
it  is  something  else  and  they  cannot  get  a  market.  We  have  to  get  rid  of  this 
anomaly  and  get  this  country  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  that  those  in  it  should 
not  be  paying  toll  to  New  Zealand  or  any  other  place  for  what  we  eat. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  lot  of  beef  in  this  country  that  we  are  not 
able  to  get  a  market  for.  I  do  not  think  we  are  importing  much  beef.  1  think 
the  beef  concerns  are  able  to. supply  our  local  demands.  They  complain  they 
cannot  get  a  market,  that  if  they  have  a  large  margin  over  our  beef  has  been 
shipping  out  on  the  hoof  this  year  to  Chicago.  This  was  brought  about  by  a 
large  demand  on  the  other  side  and  as  Mr.  Speakman  said  this  year  in  On- 
tario, they  would  have  had  difficulty  if  they  had  not  filled  French  war  con- 
tracts— that  was  filled  by  beef  on  the  hoof  from  Montreal,  but  after  that  the 
contracts  existing  in  the  warring  nations  for  live  beef  or  canned  beef  or  chill- 
ed beef  stopped  altogether.  The  British  Government  were  asked  to  help  out 
the  situation  by  taking  a  lot  of  beef  out  of  the  West  and  they  said  we  cannot ; 
it  is  covered  by  contracts  with  the  Argentine.  At  the  present  time  the  Rus- 
sian and  French  Governments  say,  we  do  not  want  carcass  beef;  what  we  want 
is  canned  beef  and  the  last  week  in  September  in  New  York  there  was  a  con- 
tract let  to  the  Swift  Company  for  eight  million  one  pound  tins  to  the  I^nch 
Government.  We  have  not  the  facilities  to  fill  that.  If  we  had,  Mr.  Burns 
would  not  have  eight  thousand  carcasses  in  his  cold  storage  to-day. 

Everything  produced  in  this  country  should  be  used  in  this  country  be- 
fore we  start  importing.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  butter  you  are  produt-ing  in 
the  government  creamery  is  as  fine  butter  as  in  the  world,  and  the  beef  is 
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the  same  and  the  mutton  is  the  same.  We  know  what  we  can  do  with  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  grain,  etc.,  but  we  are  not  at  the  present  time  so  situated 
that  we  are  getting  the  marketing  facilities  for  them  and  the  producers  are 
complaining,  but  at  the  same  time  we  bring  them  in  from  the  outside.  In  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  we  are  importing  very 
large  quantities  of  butter,  mutton,  eggs  and  poultry.  They  bring  cream  from 
Haint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  Winnipeg  and  butter  from  the  South  into  the 
Winnipeg  market.  We  have  brought  even  beef  and  ham  from  the  Chicago 
packing  houses  and  from  the  Eastern  packing  houses  into  Calgary  and  we  are 
doing  it.  liast  year  about  this  time,  we  packed  six  refrigerator  forty  ton  cars 
on  the  wharf  at  Vancouver  from  a  ship  from  China  and  they  were  loaded  witli 
eggs  from  China  for  Toronto  and  Montreal,  and  we  are  complaining  that  we 
cannot  get  a  market  for  our  eggs.  I  think  we  should  follow  Mr,  Speakman's 
lead  and  everybody  should  put  his  shoulder  to  thef  wheel  and  let  us  all  try  to 
solve  this  problem. 

Delegate:  Mr.  Dennis  was  asking  for  a  solution.  The  problem  was  set- 
tled by  New  Zealand  some  years  ago.  Why  not  follow  them  exactly  in  con- 
nection with  beef,  dairying  and  other  things  as  well?  New  Zealand,  as  I  know 
for  a  fact,  is  shipping  every  bit  of  beef  and  every  bit  of  mutton  that  they  can 
lay  their  hands  on  at  much  higher  prices  than  we  can  get  and  the  same  with 
butter.  Why  not  do  the  same  as  they  do?  There  is  the  problem  in  a  nut- 
shell. Before  I  sit  down  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  what  system 
the  dairies  are  run  in  connection  with  these  creameries  you  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago.    Are  they  run  under  government  or  private  systems? 

Chairman  :  If  any  company  of  farmers  want  to  organize  a  creamery,  if 
they  will  organize  a  company  with  $2500  stock  subscribed  (and  it  takes  that 
to  build  a  creamery  equipped  to  handle  the  product  of  anywhere  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  cows)  the  Government  will  loan  the  company  a  certain 
amount  at  five  per  cent  interest  to  be  paid  back  in  ten  years,  in  order  to  get 
the  creamery  started. 

After  the  creamery  is  started,  we  have  the  Dairy  Commissioner  and  three 
or  four  assistants  to  aid  it.  We  have  cold  storage  space  leased  in  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  to  handle  butter,  and  we  send  a  man  to  the  creamery  to  establish  a 
system  of  grading  in  the  creamery  and  he  stays  there  until  they  are  well  un- 
der way  in  the  making  of  butter.  Then  we  take  the  butter  product  shipped 
to  us  at  Calgary  or  Edmonton  and  it  is  all  graded  there  by  a  government  grader 
and  we  market  it  for  them  and  charge  them  with  the  actual  cost  of  cold  stor- 
age and  handling.  We  give  the  services  of  the  Dairy  Commissioner  and  as- 
sistants free  of  charge.  These  services  are  paid  for  by  the  Government  as  we 
regard  that  as  educational  work  to  turn  out  first  class  butter  product. 

Then  we  offer  to  any  private  owned  creamery  in  order  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  butter  in  Alberta,  that  we  will  market  their  butter  for  them  if  they 
will  allow  us  to  grade  it.  There  were  several  very  large  creamery  companies 
in  Alberta  that  we  made  this  offer  to  and  they  laughed  at  us  when  starting  and 
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said  they  could  do  it  cas  well  as  we  could,  but  it  took  them  just  a  year  to  find  out 
that  we  could  oret  a  premium  for  our  butter  and  they  could  not,  and  to-day  we 
are  practically  marketing  all  the  butter  for  the  private  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment creameries. 

We  do  not  subsidize  creameries  in  any  way.  We  take  the  butter  from  the 
private  creameries  and  ship  it  to  the  Calvary  or  Edmonton  cold  storaee  and 
we  make  them  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  value  when  shipped  in  and 
the  butter  is  <yraded  and  marketed  for  them.  Dunne:  the  past  year  we  hand- 
led eqr<?s  and  this  vear  we  are  makine:  arrangements  for  poultry  because  the 
poultry  companies  in  this  province  will  steal  75  per  cent  of  your  poultry  from 
you.    I  know  that  because  they  stole  some  ducks  of  mine. 

Drlfoate:  Tt  iust  lies  with  the  farmers  or  the  Government  starting:  this 
instead  of  the  ^w\ft  Companv  or  P.  Burns  havino:  packing:  houses.  I  remem- 
ber in  N'^w  Zealand  they  were  in  the  same  way  as  you  are  to-dav  with  stock. 
You  could  (TO  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  and  find  farmers*  co- 
operative packing;  plants  or  freezing  plants  as  we  call  them,  and  without  that 
we  coul^  hot  fi:et  a  decent  price  to-day.  As  soon  as  we  get  into  the  pie:  line 
and  put  them  on  the  market,  down  goes  the  price,  just  the  same  as  Ijeef  to- 
day. As  soon  as  we  produce  it,  it  eoes  down.  In  the  country  they  have  orders 
for  more  than  they  can  supply.  Tt  just  lies  with  the  farmers  to  go  in  for  co- 
operation. That  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing,  both  in  the  dairv  and  in  the 
cattle  line.  I  think  if  we  wiant  to  follow  the  lead  of  New  Zealand,  and  I  saw 
it  started  in  its  infancy,  we  should  have  co-operation.  Lots  of  people  thought 
when  they  went  into  co-operation,  that  all  the  smaller  settlers  would  go  to 
the  wall,  but  they  are  doinof  a  better  business  to-day  than  they  did  before  they 
got  cash  for  their  trade.  That  is  what  makes  the  New  Zealand  business  what 
it  is  to-dav.  They  fell  down  when  they  first  started  their  co-operation,  but  if 
you  keep  in  the  same  lines  as  they  are  to-day,  you  will  make  the  success  of  it 
that  thev  have  done. 

Chairman  :  The  party  is  expected  to  meet  here  at  2.30  this  afternoon  to 
make  a  trip  to  see  the  Bassano  dam.  Those  who  have  not  seen  this  great  stnic- 
ture  will  see  one  of  the  finest  sights,  I  think,  (hat  we  have  in  the  province  of 
Alberta.    Tt  will  be  worth  your  while  to  make  this  trip. 

To-night  on  the  programme  will  be  an  address  from  Mr.  Button  on  grad- 
ing up  a  dairy  herd.  Mr.  Hutton  has  actually  done  this  on  the  farm  there 
and  will  speak  from  actual  experience. 

Mr.  Hays,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Southern  Alberta  Land  Company,  will 
rfpeak  to-night  on  "Cost  Accounting  for  Farmers". 

With  respect  to  farm  book-keeping,  this  has  been  one  of  the  serious  feat- 
ures of  agriculture  and  I  have  been  wondering  for  years  about  getting  a  sys- 
tem that  would  be  simple  enough  so  that  a  man  can  understand  it  and  be  of 
some  use  to  him. 

I  remember  as  a  boy  I  attended  a  meeting  of  a  Farmers'  Institute  in  the 
county  of  Huron  where  a  man  lectured  on  book-keeping  and  they  selected  a 
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Scotchman  to  take  the  system  home  and  use  it  for  a  year,  and  the  man  that 
lectured  said  he  would  come  back  the  next  year  to  see  the  result.  Well,  the 
Scotchman  came  back  at  the  time  appointed  and  swore  that  the  lecturer  owed 
him  $800 — that  he  had  lost  $800  by  this  system  of  book-keeping. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  discovered  a  man  in  the  province  of  Alberta, 
from  British  Columbia,  by  the  way,  some  good  things  do  come  out  of  British 
Columbia.  He  has  put  in  a  cost  system  in  connection  with  our  demonsirudon 
farms  which  is  the  first  cost  system  I  have  ever  seen  that  is  worth  anything. 
We  are  able  to  find  out  exactly  what  our  milk  costs  per  gallon  to  produce  and 
butter  per  pound.  He  is  a  wizard  in  book-keeping,  because  he  is  the  only  man 
on  earth  who  understands  real  book-keeping.  We  have  had  him  working  for 
the  last  two  months  on  a  simple  system  of  book-keeping  that  can  be  put  on  ihe 
faxms  and  that  a  boy  can  keep,  and  he  says  he  is  rather  surprised  himself  with 
it  and  he  certainly  has  surprised  us.  He  says  he  got  all  the  knowledge  and 
information  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  our  men  and  that  it  was 
through  talking  to  the  men  who  did  the  farming.  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  province  of  Alberta  a  real  simple  system 
of  book-keeping  that  will  enable  a  man  to  find  out  whether  he  has  gone  broke 
at  the  end  of  the  year  or  not,  without  asking  his  banker. 

1  had  no  intention  of  saying  anything  about  this  only  I  saw  this  address 
that  was  to  be  given  to-night.  If  any  of  you  desire  to  get  a  set  of  these  books 
from  the  province  if  you  will  send  your  names  in  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Edmonton,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  send  same  to  you. 

We  will  now  adjourn  to  eight  o'clock  this  evening. 

EVENING  SESSION— NOVEMBER  2^TH,  1915. 

Mr.  William  Pearce,  Chairman. 

Chairman:  This  evening's  session  will  be  opened  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ilut- 
ton,  of  Lacombe.     (Applause) 

Mr.  Hutton  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  to-day  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  source  of  water  for  quite  a  large  area  of  this  part 
of  the  country  and  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  size  of  the  work  there, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  mean  a  great  deal  for  this  part  of  the  country.  I  was 
wondering  what  connection  there  might  be  between  water  and  dairy  products 
but  while  I  was  thinking  of  that  I  remembered  one  or  two  cases  with  which 
I  was  familiar  where  some  objection  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumer to  the  irrigation  of  the  product  of  the  dairy  cow  as  practised  by  the 
vendor  of  the  product  in  our  city. 

I  am  sure  from  the  mottoes  on  the  wall  that  live  stock  means:  Alfalfa, 
clover,  rotation  of  crops,  richer  land,  better  crops,  more  profits,  feeding  the 
crops,  saving  the  fertility,  less  washing  of  the  land.  So  that  there  is  a  de- 
finite connection  between  live  stock  and  the  irrigation  projects  and  works  which 
we  have  been  studying  and  considering  for  the  past  two  days,  and  indeed  I 
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noticed  that  greater  emphasis  was  placed  upon  live  stock  as  a  means  to  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  irrigation  farming  than  on  almost  any  other  develop- 
ment of  that  kind  of  farming.  Now  the  topic  I  have  io  discuss  with  you  this 
evening  is 

"grading  up  a  dairy  herd." 

The  main  facts  in  connection  with  animal  breeding  are  so  well  under- 
stood that  it  would  almost  seem  a  waste  of  time  to  give  consideration  to  the 
advisability  or  importance  of  the  use  of  pure  bred  sires  in  animal  breeding. 
Talks  on  the  importance  of  this  work  have  been  so  frequently  given  that  ap- 
parently the  minds  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  questions  are  given  considera- 
tion have  become  so  calloused  that  the  reception  of  the  ideas  submitted  is  ren- 
dered difficult.    Those  who  should  benefit  cast  aside  the  ideas  as  being  of  little 
Importance  and  the  product  of  the  minds  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  pre- 
pare such  articles.    That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  annual  output  of  the  dairy  cows  in  Alberta  is  so  slow.    Had  the 
vital  truth  of  statements  similar  to  those  I  am  about  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
possible  improvement  of  daily  cattle  been  grasped  and  acted  upon  by  the  farm- 
ers interested  in  dairying  in  this  country,  we  should  have  had  in  Alberta  an 
average  production  of  from  five  to  six  thousand  pounds  per  annum  instead  of 
the  thirty-eight  hundred  pounds  with  which  we  are  apparently  content,  and 
which  represents  the  brains  and  intelligence  given  by  the  dairymen  of  the 
province  to  this  question.      It  would  appear  then  that  the  average  dairyman 
is  not  exercising  his  brains  to  bring  about  improvement.    I  would  be  glad  if 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  so  emphasize  the  practical  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment that  every  man  who  keeps  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  would  be  in- 
duced to  adopt  those  practices  which  would  bring  about  such  improvement. 
Why  should  the  average  man  be  content  with  the  production  of  thirty-eight 
liundred  pounds  per  annum  from  his  cows  when  he  could  without  proportionate 
extra  expense  as  to  feed,  be  getting  six  thousand  and  even  more  than  that?  By 
extending  his  ideals  he  could  reach  a  maximum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  [^er 
cow  per  annum.     Why  do  we  work  year  after  year  to  produce  feed  for  the 
thirty-eight  hundred  pound  cow?    It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  ambition  which 
rendered  the  settler  of  this  province  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  the  prov- 
ince or  state  from  which  he  came,  should  also  force  him  to  reach  out  for  that 
sort  of  animal  that  will  produce  two  or  three  times  the  present  average  output 
of  Alberta's  dairy  cows.    Here  we  have  a  soil  which  is  enriched  by  the  stored 
up  energy  of  generations  of  plant  growth  and  is  so  remarkably  productive  that 
this  year  we  are  hearing  reports  and  witnessing  the  actual  yields  of  grain  which 
will  be  considered  impossible  by  many  farmers  who  are  residents  outside  this 
fertile  area  which  is  designated  "Alberta".    If  then  we  have  such  a  fertile  soil, 
should  it  not  be  the  aim  of  every  farmer  to  keep  cows  whose  possibilities  for 
production  are  as  great  as  the  land  on  which  they  are  kept.    The  keeping  of 
cattle  of  this  class  would  enhance  the  cash  returns  and  would  insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fertility  of  this  Ijtnd  up  to  the  present  high  standards.    Thus, 
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the  productive  soil  which  we  now  have  and  the  high  producing  cows  which  it 
is  our  privilege  to  secure,  would  establish  our  fanners  on  the  land  and  enable 
them  to  build  up  homes  on  the  farms  that  would  be  handed  down  to  the  gen- 
erations as  a  heritage,  of  which  each  successive  generation  might  well  be 
proud.  This  idea  of  home  building  on  the  land  is  one  which  strongly  appeals 
to  me,  as  I  believe  it  is  an  idea  which  must  be  more  firmly  planted  in  our 
minds  else  we  will  have  a  depleted  soil  and  a  changing  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  will  not  have  that  pride  in  agriculture,  that  permanence  in  our  home 
building,  that  consideration  for  beautifying  these  homes  and  making  them 
attractive,  which  will  tend  ultimately  to  establish  in  Alberta  a  type  of  citizen- 
ship which  will  do  more  for  the  province  than  any  oil  boom  or  any  other  of 
our  natural  resources,  however  genuine  or  valuable.  Our  trouble  seems  to 
have  been  that  we  have  been  searching  for  something  which  has  been  hidden 
and  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  country's  greatest  wealth  consists  of  our 
rich  soil  which  requires  only  a  small  investment  for  its  profitable  development. 

I  wish  to  present  to  you  some  figures  we  have  secured  at  the  Experiment- 
al station,  Lacombe,  which  go  to  show  the  improvement  which  can  be  brought 
about  in  dairy  cattle  by  careful  breeding. 

Nominally,  men  are  supposed  to  keep  cattle  for  the  profit  they  get  out  of 
them,  but  in  reality  many  must  keep  them  for  the  privilege  of  associating  with 
cows.  Where  the  average  production  is  only  thirty-eight  hundred  pounds  it 
necessarily  means  that  there  are  many  cows  in  the  province  that  do  not  pro- 
duce twenty-five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  cow,  which  is  milked  for  the  whole 
lactation  period  and  during  that  period  produces  only  twenty-five  hundred 
pounds,  is  not  a  profitable  cow.  She  is  a  boarder  and  every  year  she  is  kept 
means  a  loss  and  the  man  who  keeps  her  must  charge  up  a  great  deal  to  her 
credit  because  of  the  fact  that  she  keeps  him  from  being  idle  and  so  keeps  Satan 
from  finding  mischief  for  his  otherwise  idle  hands.  This  is  about  the  only  way 
in  which  I  know  a  profit  could  be  figured  for  a  great  many  cows  which  our  Al- 
berta dairymen  are  providing  with  bed  and  board. 

As  I  have  stated,  we  have  some  figures  here  which  show  what  can  be  done 
to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  We  have  here  three  charts,  giving  the  produc- 
tion of  three  herds  of  dairy  cattle.  The  first  chart  shows  the  production  of 
cows  which  were  purchased  with  the  idea  of  securing  a  herd  which  would  rep- 
resent a  common  dairy  herd.  This  herd  is,  however,  not  so  common  after  all, 
as  the  average  production  is  about  three  thousand  pounds  higher  than  the 
average  production  of  the  province.  The  high  grade  herd  of  Holsteins  under 
the  same  conditions  of  feed  and  shelter  produced  in  the  same  number  of  days 
over  two  thousand  pounds  per  head  more  than  the  common  giade  herd,  while 
the  pure  bred  herd  produced  about  thirty-two  hundred  pounds  more  during  the 
lactation  period,  averaging  the  same  number  of  days. 

In  order  to  amplify  the  figures  here  presented,  we  have  had  under  way 
during  the  past  two  years,  an  experiment  to  further  show  the  importance  of 
breeding  in  increasing  the  production  of  dairy  cattle.  This  common  grade 
herd  is  being  bred  to  a  pure  bred  Holstein  bull,  whose  dam  has  a  record  of 
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eighty-six  pounds  of  milk  per  day  for  thirty  days,  testing  an  average  of  four 
per  cent  fat.  As  he  is  a  grandson  of  Pontiack  Korndyke,  there  are  many  cows 
in  his  pedigree  showing  a  production  of  more  than  thirty  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days.  His  own  immediate  dam  has  a  record  of  only  slightly  under  thirty 
pounds  in  seven  days.  A  bull  whose  pedigree  shows  as  large  a  number  of  high 
producing  dams  as  this  one  should  prove  prepotent,  and  we  are  hoping  that 
with  such  a  bull  constituting  one  side  of  our  herd  and  with  these  cows  whose 
average  production  for  the  last  year  was  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds 
constituting  the  other  side  of  the  herd,  we  will  secure  some  figures  shomng  ex- 
actly what  advantage  a  pure  bred  bull  will  have  when  used  on  individuals 
whose  records  run  from  three  thousand  pounds  upward.  We  expect  to  add 
additional  demonstrative  testimony  to  the  advantage  of  use  of  a  pure  bred 
sire  on  our  common  cows. 

The  first  chart  shows  the  production  of  the  common  grade  herd  and  all 
of  the  animals  of  this  herd  are  matured  cows.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rec- 
ords show  extreme  variation,  a  variation  much  greater  than  will  be  seen  in 
the  two  other  herds,  which  have  the  advantage  of  both  breeding  and  selection. 
Cow  number  four  in  this  herd  has  a  record,  as  you  will  see,  of  only  slightly 
better  than  three  thousand  pounds,  but  she  gave  about  nine  hundred  pounds 
of  this  total  production  in  the  first  thirty  days.  Had  we  not  been  weighing 
the  milk,  this  cow's  fairly  liberal  production  on  the  beginning  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  impression  that  she  was  well  worth  keeping.  These  figures  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  the  statement  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  individual  pro- 
duction could  be  obtained  only  by  weighing  and  testing  the  milk  from  each 
individual  in  the  herd.  The  use  of  the  scales — the  "weighing  in  the  balance" 
of  the  product  of  each  cow — is  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  true  estimate  of 
the  individual  worth  of  each  animal.  By  adding  to  a  knowledge  of  quantity, 
information  as  to  quality  by  the  use  of  the  Babcock  Test  at  least  once  a  month, 
the  commentary  as  to  merit  is  complete  as  far  as  production  influences  profit. 
The  records  of  feeds  consumed  will  then  furnish  full  data  for  guidance. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  chart  showing  the  production  of  the  high  grade 
Holsteins  as  illustrating  the  evolution  which  may  be  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  good  bulla.  Of  course,  as  you  will  notice,  the  lactation  period  is  longer  in 
this  case  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  herds  whose  records  are  shown  on  these 
charts.  This  long  lactation  period  is  explained  by  the  facts,  first  that  these  wei« 
heifers  with  their  first  calves  and  we  therefore  wished  to  establish  in  them  the 
long  milking  habit;  and  second,  we  wished  to  hold  them  over  for  calving  the 
second  time  this  fall.  We  are  willing  to  concede  that  the  long  lactation  period 
gives  these  heifers  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  other  herds,  but  not  sufficient 
advantage  to  lower  their  record  bebw  favourable  comparison  with  the  com- 
mon grade  herd. 

In  the  pure  bred  herd  there  is  one  mature  cow  whose  record  is  shown.  The 
lactation  period  is  about  average  and  yet  though  nearly  all  the  animals  whose 
records  are  shown  are  heifers,  the  average  production  for  the  lactation  period  is 
10013.9  pounds,  with  an  average  per  cent  fat  of  3.18.      Had  the  records  of 
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the  higli  grade  heifers  been  computed  for  the  same  length  of  time,  the  pro- 
duction would  have  been  8649  pounds  and  the  production  of  the  three  herds 
would  then  stand  as  follows:  the  common  grade  herd  6885.7  pounds,  the  high 
grade  hei-d  (for  the  same  length  of  lactation  period)  8649  pounds,  and  tlie 
pure  bred  herd  10013.9  pounds.  These  figures  carry  greater  weight  than  any 
argument  or  general  comment  which  could  be  made  in  favour  of  the  use  of  pure 
bred  sires. 

By  careful  selection  of  the  head  of  our  breeding  herd,  by  careful  weighing 
and  testing  the  milk  from  each  cow  in  the  herd,  our  dairymen  will  rapidly 
change  the  figures  showing  the  annual  production  of  the  dairy  cows  of  Alberta 
by  increases  of  25,  50  and  even  100  per  cent.  "Let  us  slumber  not  in  the  tents 
of  our  fathers".    The  world  is  advancing. 


Pounds    Milk 


TABLE  NO.  1. 

BECORD  OF  COMMON  GRADE  CATTLE  AT  THE  DOMINION  EXPERIMENTAL 

STATION,  LACOMBE. 

Name  or  No.  of  Cow  Freshened 

Grade  No.     1 January  13,  1915. 

Grade  No.     5 March     13,  1914. 

Grade  No.    4 May        20,  1914. 

Grade  No.     7 March 

Grade  No.  30 July 

Grade  No.  31 May 

Grade  No.  33 Dec. 

(Jrade  No.  34...: ....Dec. 


2, 

17, 
2, 


1914, 
1914. 
1914. 

24,  1913. 

27,  1913. 


260 
293 
166 
573 
440 
383 
341 
613 


6418.8 
4993.9 
3011.3 

12506.4 
8493.4 
4988.8 
4401.3 

10272.2 


Average 6885.7 

Average  No.  of  Days  in  Lactation  Period 341 

Average  Pounds  of  Mdlk  Per  Day 20.1 


Butterfat 
3.6 
4.4 
4.0 
3.9 
4.0 
3.6 
3.0 
5.2 
3.5 


TABLE  NO.  2. 

RECORD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  AT  THE  DOMINION  EXPERIMENTAL 


No.  of  Cow 


STATION,  LACOMBE. 

Freshened 


Pounds     Milk      Butterfat 


Grade  No.  11 ....December  7, 

Grade  No.  12 April      19, 

Grade  No.  13 March     31, 

Grade  No.  14 January  12, 


Grade  No.  15 Dec. 

Grade  No.  17 Dec. 

Grade  No.  18 Dec. 

Grade  No.  19 Feb. 

Grade  No.  20 March 


1913. 

1913. 

1914. 

1914. 

1913. 

11,  1913. 

1,  1914. 

4,  1914. 


22, 


594 
499 
403 
478 
517 
569 
304 
457 
533 


13319.5 

13635.8 

8430.2 

10361.4 

11997.6 

10201.2 

7198.1 

8276.1 

13528.2 


17,  1914. 

Average 10772.0 

Average  No.  of  Days  in  Lactation  Period 483 

Average  Pounds  of  Milk  Per  Day 22.3 


3.7 
4.2 
3.8 
3.4 
3.9 
4.4 
3.5 
3.4 
3.7 
3.7 
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TABLE  NO.  3. 

RK(^ORD  OF  PURE  BRED  HOLSTEINS  AT  THE  DOMINION  EXPERIMENTAL 

STATION,  LACOMBE. 

Name  of  Cow  Freshened      Pounds  Milk      Butterfat 

Daisy  Johanna  Ormsby Oct.    29,1914.     343       10605.0  3.4 

Lawncrest  I^  Beets....! May    5,  1914.     338       13824.2  3.1 

Lawncrest  Rosa  Echo June   6,  1914.     318       10240.0  3.3 

Lenore  Del  Berke  Star Mar.  23,  1914.     381       10091.1  3.4 

Maud  Sarcastic Mar.    2,  1914.     230        7233.8  3.0 

Nina  Gem  Lutske April  15,  1914.     301       12038.8  3.1 

Princess  Margaret  Helbon May  14,  1914.     504       10814.3  3.1 

Rhoda  DeKol  Beets • Sept.  10,  1914.     269        7364.2  2.8 

Vrouka  B.  3rd Aug.  3,  1914.     335        7914.5  3.5 

Average 10013.9  3.1 

Average  No.  of  Days  in  Lactation  Period. 335 

Average  Pounds  of  Milk  Per  Day 29.8 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Hutton.  Is  there 
any  arrangement  made  in  his  particular  district  that  struggling  farmers  desir- 
ing to  develop  on  the  lines  he  lays  down  can  have  the  use  of  pure  bred  sires 
and  if  so  what  is  the  arrangement? 

Mr.  Hxjtton  :  The  male  calves  which  are  produced  at  the  Experimental 
Station  are  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  considering  the  records  of  their  dams. 
If  a  man  does  not  care  to  buy  for  himself  a  pure  bred  sire,  the  Dominion  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  a  scheme  by  which  he  can  secure  pure  bred  sires 
through  organization  of  a  band  of  farmers  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Live  Stock  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  a  pure  bred  sire 
will  be  sent  to  them  without  charge.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  good  busi- 
ness. It  may  be  a  good  way  to  start.  It  may  be  there  are  communities  where 
no  one  man  is  able  to  purchase  a  pure  bred  sire.  If  there  are  such  commun- 
ities, then  the  scheme  is  valuable  and  there  are  a  number  of  communities  that 
have  taken  advantage  of  that  idea.  But,  I  believe  that  if  a  man  has  funds  to 
purchase  he  will  take  more  interest  in  his  herd  and  he  will  study  pedigrees 
closer  and  take  more  interest  in  knowing  what  he  is  getting  than  if  be  gets 
something  given  to  him.  That  is  my  idea  of  it,  but  the  other  means  is  avail- 
able for  securing  pure  bred  sires  if  wanted. ' 

Mr.  Johnstone:  I  have  taken  the  speaker's  advice  for  the  past  twelve 
years.  I  have  a  pure  bred  sire  and  pure  bred  cows,  but  I  have  reached  a  stage 
now  when  I  have  more  stock  on  my  ranch  than  I  can  take  care  of.  I  would 
like  to  sell  them.  I  used  to  be  in  Kentucky  and  I  had  lots  of  horses  and  mules 
and  have  a  very  good  recollection  of  the  horses  I  had  to  buy.  Now,  every- 
body comes  to  me  for  a  cow  and  of  course  knowing  of  my  good  cows  and  also 
of  my  bad  cows  as  I  do,  I  do  not  want  to  dispose  of  my  good  cows.  Now  how 
do  you  dispose  of  your  bad  cows? 
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Mr.  Hutton  :  We  have  a  bad  cow,  a  pure  bred,  with  a  record  on  chart 
as  7,000  pounds.  She  weighed  about  1755  and  she  will  bring  something  as 
beef  and  that  is  the  way  we  intend  to  dispose  of  hei*.  Your  average  bad  cow 
having  been  working  along  these  lines  for  twelve  years  will  be  much  better 
than  the  average  cow  that  a  man  can  buy  elsewhere,  and  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  tell  the  man  the  record  of  the  cow  that  she  was  not  good  enough  for  me  but 
her  record  was  better  than  the  average  cow  in  that  country  and  I  want  so 
much  for  her  and  if  you  want  to  take  her  on  that  understanding  you  can  have 
her. 

Mr.  Johnstone  :  I  have  tried  to  sell  her  for  beef,  but  people  go  to  other 
farmers  in  the  district  and  buy  worse  cows  from  them. 

Mr.  Abbott  :  How  is  it  that  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  milk  and  cream 
in  pure  bred  cattle  is  even  less  than  in  the  common  grade? 

Mr.  Hutton:  You  will  note  that  when  the  Holstein  cow  was  first  im- 
ported to  4his  country,  butter  fat  was  very  low  and  that  is  responsible  for  the 
belief  that  the  Holstein  cow  of  to-day  gives  milk  little  better  than  coloured 
water.  I  think  every  one  is  free  to  admit  that  there  has  been  since  the  Bab- 
cock  test  became  more  generally  used,  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  butter  fat 
contents  of  Holstein  milk,  but  I  am  free  to  say  that,  in  my  own  opinion,  we 
cannot  get  or  are  not  likely  to  get  a  better  butter  fat  test  from  a  herd  of  cows 
that  will  produce  ten  thousand  pounds  or  over  than  we  will  get  from  cows  giving 
ihree  thousand  pounds  or  less.  They  have  only  a  short  time  to  give  milk. 
Some  have  been  bred  for  generations  to(  that.  One  of  this  herd  came  from  a 
family  of  beef  producer^  that  for  generations  raised  a  calf  and  gave  it  a  fairly 
good  start  in  life  and  let  it  go.  That  cow  tested  4  per  cent,  but  I  believe  it  id 
possible  and  I  believe  producers  of  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires  as  welt  are  improv- 
ing the  butter  fat  content  of  their  product  by  selection.  When  we  made  the 
chart  here  you  will  notice  the  test  for  pure  bred  herd  was  shown  as  3.1.  It 
could  almost  be  3.2;  3.18  is  the  figure  that  should  be  on  the  chart.  While  we 
admit  the  butter  fat  test  is  lower  than  the  grade  herd,  yet  the  total  butter  fat 
of  the  herd  outran  that  of  the  common  herd. 

We  have  a  small  herd  of  Jerseys,  but  we  are  not  trying  them  in  the  same 
way.  We  are  handling  grade  cows  to  Jersey  sires.  I  believe  the  figures  we 
will  get  will  apply  with  the  same  force  no  matter  what  breed  we  might  select. 
I  think  if  you  used  an  Ayrshire  sire  of  high  breeding  fattnily  you  will  get  re- 
latively the  same  results.  We  are  not  using  Holstein  cows,  because  we  think 
they  are  best  breed.  The  argument  we  use  is  that  the  pure  bred  sire  of  no 
matter  what  breed  selected,  will  bring  about  improvements. 

Mr.  Johnstone:  Some  time  ago  I  had  a  young  sire  I  wanted  to  sell, 
also  an  old  one.  I  found  the  Government  advertising  for  sires  to  be  distri- 
buted around  the  province,  but  they  said  they  did  not  want  anything  over 
five  years.  Now  I  am  rather  a  greenhorn  at  this  business  and  I  hold  that  you 
do  not  know  what  sort  of  sire  you  have  at  five  years  old.     At  one  time  I  used 
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to  buy  a  cow  because  its  mother  was  good.     Do  you  consider  when  you  have 
apparently  a  good  sire  you  should  use  him  when  he  is  old  or  at  what  age? 

Mr.  Hutton:  Personally,  if  I  had  an  opportunity  of  buying  an  improved 
sire  he  would  be  proven,  and  in  both  our  herds  that  was  the  beginning  we 
made  with  aged  sires  proven.  Of  course,  some  men  do  not  want  an  aged  sire 
because  they  think  they  cannot  handle  them  on  account  of  their  temper. 
Personally,  I  prefer  an  aged  sire.  I  would  keep  the  aged  sire  until  he  was 
twelve  or  perhaps  older.  I  do  not  think  I  would  hesitate  to  keep  him  so  long 
as  he  was  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Pearce:  Have  you  ever  experimented  with  the  milking  strain  of 
Shorthorns?  I  made  a  hurried  visit  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  two  years 
ago,  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  very  large  percentage  of 
cattle  in  that  country  was  a  breed  of  milking  Shorthorns.  As  a  boy,  my  father 
had  some  and  they  were  good  milkers.  I  have  been  making  enquiries  since 
and  find  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  them  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hutton:  I  only  know  of  those  herds  that  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment is  maintaining.  If  there  are  others,  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  them.  They 
have  a  herd  at  Sedgewick  which  I  looked  over  last  year,  and  the  animals  were 
a  pleasure  to  look  at.  They  have  animals  running  ten  to  eighteen  hundred 
pounds  and  I  don't  know  but  what  some  are  higher  than  that.  For  the  man 
who  has  free  grass,  as  so  many  men  have  who  are  keeping  dairy  cattle  in  our 
part  of  the  country  and  also  here,  there  will  be  a  Hudson's  Bay  section  and  a 
school  section  or  some  speculators'  land  adjoining  where  plenty  of  grass  grows 
costing  nobody  anything,  I  believe  that  the  dairy  Shorthorn  has  a  very  de- 
cided place,  because  the  calves  raised  to  steers  will  produce  first  class  beef  at 
profit  and  the  cows  can  be  milked,  and  certainly  an  eighteen  hundred  pound 
cow  is  sufficiently  profitable  to  justify  her  being  kept  and  one  that  will  produce 
a  good  calf,  I  would  also  keep. 

I  have  been  asked  by  men  who  come  to  me  for  advice  and  say  that  they 
want  to  go  into  dairying,  as  to  whether  I  would  recommend  keeping  a  Jersey, 
Holstein  or  Shorthorn  and  I  have  recommended  the  dairy  Shortliom.  One 
man  who  came  to  me  seemed  to  have  a  very  wide  open  mind  as  to  what  he 
should  keep.  He  stated  he  had  1200  acres  of  open  land  near  him  and  nobody 
was  using  it,  and  he  wanted  to  be  in  the  dairying  business  because  he  wanted 
1o  study  a  regular  income  month  by  month.  I  said  I  would  certainly  recom- 
mend a  dairy  Shorthorn  herd  for  that  man,  and  I  certainly  think  that  that 
breed  has  a  place. 

In  these  records,  as  I  have  stated,  we  are  not  advocating  any  special  breed. 
I  believe  a  man  should  select  the  breed  that  he  has  a  personal  liking  for.  It 
is  a  matter  of  selection  of  breed  as  much  as  anything  else  and  if  a  man  is  work- 
ing along  the  right  lines  he  will  get  results  no  matter  what  breed  he  u  work- 
ing with,  and  if  a  man  has  free  grass  and  wants  to  raise  dairy  cattle  and  is  in 
a  position  to  look  after  them,  I  believe  that  a  Shorthorn  is  a  first  class  animal 
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for  him  to  secure.     No  doubt  the  breeders  finding  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
tliis  cla£5s  of  cattle  will  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  supply  that  demand. 

CiiAiuMAN :  Before  calling  on  the  next  gentleman  to  deliver  his  address, 
I  would  announce  Ihat  the  Committee  on  Credentials  will  please  be  ready  to 
bring  in  their  report  at  the  morning  session,  probably  immediately  before  the 
close  of  the  session  to-morrow  morning  or  shortly  before. 

There  is  another  announcement  I  desire  to  make  and  that  is  a  good  many 
gentlemen  here  who  for  various  reasons  aie  particularly  anxious  to  leave  Bas- 
sano  on  the  mid-day  train,  have  asked  for  a  decision  as  to  the  point  at  which 
the  next  Convention  would  be  held.  This  matter  will  be  brought  on  in  the 
forenoon,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  any  (jne  in  the  audience., 
the  programme  will  be  varied  to  meet  that  request.  Is  there  any  one  here 
'who  objects  to  that  change? 

(No  objection.) 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  take  it  that  that  question  will  come  on  immediately 
before  the  adjournment  for  lunch? 

Chairman  :     Yes. 

I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  D.  W.  Hays,  Chief  Engineer,  Southern  Alberta 
Land  Company,  who  is  going  to  address  us  on  "Cost  Accounting  on  the  Farm'*. 

Mr.  Hays:  A  system  of  accounting  has  been  kept  by  the  Southern  Al- 
berta Land  Company  which  gives  a  very  detailed  record  of  the  various  costs  of 
farm  operations,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  setting  forth  the 
system  in  question,  to  be  presented  at  this  Convention. 

The  system  referred  to  is  developed  from  a  system  used  in  construction 
work.  Its  jmrpose  was  to  find  the  cost  on  different  construction  works,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  the  great  number  of  labour  operations  and  mater- 
ials and  supplies  which  are  a  part  of  construction  works.  This  information  is 
required  firstly,  to  account  for  money  expended,  and  secondly,  to  place  the  man 
who  is  responsible  for  the  work  in  a  position  to  know  each  week  or  month  the 
relative  cost  of  work  done  by  different  superintendents,  camp  foremen,  etc.,  so 
that  a  comparison  can  be  obtained  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  difterent  men 
to  accomplish  work,  and  thirdly,  to  know  from  the  comparison  which  is  avail- 
able where  to  look  for  waste  and  defects.  Such  comparisons  when  placed  be- 
fore those  doing  the  work  naturally  encourages  the  man  who  has  deficiencies 
to  overcome  to  do  better  and  prompts  the  man  who  has  done  well  to  maintain 
bis  standard  of  usefulness.  These  results  are  attended  V)y  improvements  in 
methods  and  stimulate  active  work. 

A  description  of  the  system  referred  to  as  related  to  farm  costs  would  no 
doubt  be  of  interest  to  anj*  company  operating  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to 
require  the  use  of  a  book-keeper.  Any  system  of  accounting  to  obtain  any  de- 
finite conclusion  as  to  the  costs  of  farm  operations  would  be  practically  as  ex- 
tensive on  a  small  farm  as  on  a  large  one,  the  difference  being  that  the  larger 
farm  deals  with  larger  figures,  but  not  necessarily  more  detail. 
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In  presenting  a  paper  before  this  Convention  it  is  advisable  that  its  con- 
tents should  be  applicable  to  the  sendee  of  the  majority  of  those  who  may  be  in 
attendance.  To  present  a  paper  on  the  question  of  farm  accounting  descrip- 
tive of  a  system  which  might  be  useful  to  the  man  who  farms  and  who  also 
has  to  do  his  own  book-keeping,  naturally  requires  that  it  should  be  simple  and 
require  the  least  amount  of  time.  This  is  not  easy  to  do,  and  my  best  efforts 
in  the  matter  will  I  am  afraid  frighten  a  good  many  who  have  any  idea  of 
undertaking  the  task;  but  I  undertake  the  description  with  the  thought  that 
if  any  individual  sincerely  wishes  to  keep  a  reliable  record  of  costs  for  various 
farm  operations,  he  is  willing  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  the  pur- 
pose. Tlie  system,  as  I  will  explain  it  to  you,  may  from  the  description  given, 
appear  too  elaborate  and  be  difficult  to  use.  It  is  not,  however,  as  difficult  as 
it  may  appear,  and  anyone  by  a  little  study  will  find  thai  it  will  not  take  up 
more  time  than  any  other  system  of  book-keeping. 

Accounting  is  a  matter  of  arithmetic,  a  knowledge  of  what  debit  and  credit 
means,  and  not  least  of  all  thoroughness,  and  by  the  latter  I  mean  prompt  and 
correct  entry  of  any  business  transaction  as  the  item  occurs.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect to  carry  your  business  transactions  in  your  head  to  be  entered  up  to-mor- 
row or  next  week  when  you  think  you  have  more  time.  Such  delays  lead  to 
omissions  and  errors,  and  any  sort  of  book-keeping  that  is  unreliable  is  worse 
than  no  book-keeping  at  all.  It  may  lead  to  a  quarrel  with  your  neighbour, 
your  banker,  or  your  merchant,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  your  efforts  to 
fulfil  your  original  intention  of  keeping  accounts  is  a  waste  of  time 

I  think  that  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  the  statement  that  nine  out  of  every 
ten  farmers  have  little  other  knowledge  of  the  result  of  their  farming  opera- 
tions than  that  they  owe  a  certain  amount  at  the  bank  or  that  the  bank  owes 
them  for  deposits  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  some  time  preceding.  A 
good  many  will  not  know  what  they  owe  at  the  store,  they  may  have  an  ac- 
casional  slip  or  two  for  goods  furnished  and  they  pay  when  the  crops  are  sold 
on  a  statement  furnished  by  the  book-keeper  at  the  store,  on  which  appears 
the  item  "To  Accounts  Rendered^'.  You  have  long  since  mislaid  the  bills,  but 
because  you  think  the  man  who  runs  the  store,  or  his  book-keeper,  is  all  right, 
and  you  remember  having  gotten  certain  things,  you  conclude  that  you  must 
owe  what  the  statement  says,  and  you  pay. 

You  have  all  no  doubt  heard  references  to  someone';3  success  in  business, 
with  remarks  that  it  was  "luck",  "good  investment",  or  "good  business",  and 
each  of  the  reasons  or  any  other  which  may  be  offered,  come  down  to  the  one 
reason,  "good  management",  and  good  management  means  to  know  that  what 
you  are  doing  will  make  money. 

In  the  manufacturing  world  at  the  present  time  there  is  the  keenest  com- 
petition in  the  sale  of  all  manufactured  products,  and  every  manufacturer  is 
endeavouring  to  cut  down  his  costs,  and  at  the  same  time  he  must  maintain  a 
certain  high  standard  of  goods.  His  profits,  or  even  his  ability  to  stand  the 
test  of  keen  competition,  must  be  based  on  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  coit 
of  each  and  every  part  of  any  commodity  produced,  and  the  success  in  this  is 
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dependent  upon  his  position  to  detect  and  prevent  leaks,  wastes,  and  other  de- 
fects which  will  take  a  share  of  his  profits.  He  does  Ihis  by  careful  analj-sis 
of  costs.  There  are  a  number  of  systems  used  by  railroads,  manufacturers, 
big  contractors,  etc.,  that  supply  the  information  needed,  but  there  has  been 
little  or  no  effort  to  apply  the  same  business  principles  for  the  assistance  of 
the  farmer  in  his  line  of  operations.  It  is  frequently  said  that  a  man  who 
keeps  good  records  and  accounts  will  never  go  broke.  He  knows  where  he  is 
losing  money,  and  common  sense  will  tell  him  to  leave  unprofitable  things 
alone.  This  statement  cannot  be  used  better  than  in  its  application  to  the 
interest  of  the  farmer.  If  you  can  make  money  as  a  result  of  good  account- 
ing, why  not  make  that  specific  work  a  part  of  your  business  in  farming  and 
devote  as  careful  attention  to  it  as  you  would  to  any  other  farming  operations. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  any  system  of  accounting  lequires  dili- 
gent attention.  No  half-w^v  attention  will  give  you  results  imd  without  re- 
sults your  efforts  are  waste  of  time. 

Every  book-keeping  system  requires  the  use  of  ledgers.  Where  personal 
accounts  only  are  being  kept,  that  is  accounts  dealing  witli  people  with  whom 
you  are  doing  business,  a  "Personal  I^edger"  is  used  only.  With  large  busi- 
ness concerns,  records  are  kept  in  a  '^General  Ledger''  which  deals  with  im- 
personal  accounts  such  for  example  as  stock,  inventories  and  miscellaneous 
items  with  which  the  book-keeper  desires  to  obtain  record  and  results  of  cer- 
tain business  transactions.  When  both  ledgers  are  kept  it  is  known  as  the 
double  entry  system,  the  handling  of  which  is  simple  to  every  accountant. 

The  information  most  useful  to  the  farmer  would  be  a  knowledge  of  what 
various  farming  operations  may  cost.  Such  information  would  be  valuable  to 
the  farmer,  as  it  may  point  out  what  operations  are  least  profitable,  and  if  the 
cost  accounting  is  made  in  sufficient  detail,  the  records  will  point  out  certain 
particular  items  of  cost  that  have  made  that  farm  operation  unprofitable.  With 
such  knowledge  it  is  indicated  where  improvements  are  required. 

Any  cost-keeping  system  should  have  the  merit  of  meeting  established 
principles  of  book-keeping.  Where  used  by  large  concerns  the  cost-keeping 
records  must  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  accounting  system  as  a  whole.  For  a 
complete  set  of  books  as  would  be  required  by  a  large  company,  three  ledgers 
would  be  necessary.  Personal  Ledger,  General  Ledger  and  Cost  Ledger.  These 
might  be  all  under  one  cover  in  a  loose-leaf  book  if  the  amount  of  business 
done  was  not  too  great.  Every  business  transaction  would  be  shown  in  two 
of  the  ledgers,  which  is  the  ordinary  double  entry  system. 

The  system  of  cost-keeping  as  hereinafter  described  will  meet  these  re- 
quirements, but  to  the  farmer  or  any  one  not  responsible  for  certain  complete 
returns,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  company,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
bother  himself  with  all  the  various  records,  ledgers,  balance  statements,  etc., 
that  go  to  make  a  complete  set  of  books.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following 
description  to  set  forth  only  that  part  of  the  complete  system  as  will  be  service- 
able to  a  farmer  to  keep  track  of  his  money  transactions  and  to  ascertain  what 
farm  operations  cost. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COST-KEEPING  SYSTEM. 


VOUCHER  RECORD. 


The  system  requires  the  use  primarily  of  a  sheet  called  a  "Voucher  Rec- 
ord". The  voucher  record  gives  a  record  of  purchases  and  sales  and  shows  the 
classification  of  expenses  and  receipts  to  the  various  accounts  which  you  may 
desire  to  keep.  It  is  essentially  a  memorandum  of  your  business  transaction, 
and  if  properly  kept  furnisher  sufficient  information  by  which  any  book-keeper 
could  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  end  of  a  year,  complete  all  ledger  accounts  and 
make  complete  and  proper  returns  for  every  account. 


A  representation  sheet  of  a  voucher  record  is  shown  below: 


VOUCHER  RECORD. 


FOLIO  NO.    1 


MONTH  OF  AUGUST,  1915 


Account 

Charged    Cost  Ledger    Oeneral  Ledger     Personal  Ledger 


or 


Date    Credited     Dr. 


Cr.     Dr. 


Cr.     Dr. 


Cr. 


John  Smith     Aug.  2 


47         30.00 
25        20.00 


Bassano  Trad- 
ing Co.        Aug.  15 

Stores 
Aug.  25    Stores 

47         60.00 
Time-book       Aug.  31  Labor 

2  14.25 

3  2.75 
44        10.50 
Living 
Expenses 
Labor 

John  Smith 

Cheque  No.  10  Aug.  31 

Cash 


120.00 


G.OO 


60.00 


27.50 


6.00 


50.00 


50.00 


50.00 


120.00 


$137.50 


126.00     143.50     50.00     1701)0 
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GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION  SHEET 

MONTH  OF  AUGUST,  1914.  SERIES  40 

Folio    40         Folio    41         Folio    42         Folio  43         Folio     44 


1     10.50 


Totak  $10.50 


Folio     45         Folio    46         Folio     47         Folio    48         Folio    49 


1     30.00 
1     60.00 


Totals  $90.00 


Note : — These  sheets  in  a  loose  leaf  book  are  used  as  a  memorandum  to  add  up 
the  figures  chargeable  to  any  Account  Number  as  the  items  are  taken 
off  the  Voucher  Record.  The  total  under  each  Account  Number  is 
then  transferred  to  the  Cost  Ledger. 

It  is  necessarj'  in  accounting  and  particularly  if  you  desire  to  keep  cost 
accounts,  that  you  should  show  when  you  make  a  purchase  just  what  that  pur- 
chase was  for.  The  Voucher  Record  has  three  columns  headed  respectively, 
Personal  Ledger,  Cost  Ledger  and  General  Ledger.  Every  transaction  must 
appear  under  two  of  the  headings.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  where 
you  got  the  item  of  expense  and  then  what  you  did  with  it  or  what  it  was  for. 

For  example,  referring  to  the  representation  sheet  of  the  voucher  record, 
suppose  you  bought  goods  from  John  Smith's  store  amounting  to  $50.00,  you 
would  enter  on  the  Voucher  Record  a  credit  to  John  Smith  and  as  the  account 
IS  "personal",  you  would  show  $50.00  under  the  heading  "Personal  Ledger". 
Supposing  $30.00  out  of  the  $50.00  was  for  binding  twine  and  $20.00  for 
groceries.  The  Binding  Twine  was  bought  say  for  Oats  and  the  groceries  are 
naturally  Household  Expenses.  You  would  therefore  enter  against  the  item 
"Growing  Oats"  a  charge  or  debit  of  $30.00  and  against  Household  Expenses 
a  debit  of  $20.00.  These  are  placed  under  the  heading  of  Cost  Ledger  be- 
cause they  are  items  of  expenses  definitely  chargeable  as  a  cost  against  these 
respective  accounts.  This  would  balance  your  credit  entry  first  made  to  John 
Smith  and  shows  what  you  have  done  with  the  goods  bought.  When  you  pay 
John  Smith  you  enter  under  the  heading  "Personal  Ledger",  John  Smith  debit 
to  $50.00  and  to  balance  this  you  enter  under  the  heading  of  "General  Ledger" 
a  credit  to  "Cash"  $50.00. 

Cash  is  an  impersonal  account  and  is  therefore  placed  in  llie  General 
Ledger  Column.    You  will  observ-e  that  every  entry  made  requires  that  a  like 
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amount  be  entered  up  on  the  oppo^te  side  in  one  of  the  other  ledgers.  A  debit 
entry  is  always  balanced  by  a  credit  and  \'ice  versa.  The  sum  of  the  debits  un- 
der all  three  of  the  Ijedger  headings  will  balance  the  sum  of  the  credits. 

It  is  presumed  that  in  almiist  all  cases  when  a  purchase  is  made  that  it  is 
for  some  specific  purpose,  and  as  such  could  be  directly  charged  out  to  some 
particular  feature  in  the  Cost  Ledger  with  which  you  are  keeping  accounts, 
as  in  the  case  of  items  just  mentioned.  If,  however,  you  were  to  purchase 
goods,  and  you  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  making  the  purchase  just  what 
the  articles  might  later  be  used  for,  it  would  be  necessary  that  you  keep  track 
of  the  expense  for  the  goods  in  a  special  account  for  the  purpose.  Such  an 
account  would  be  an  inventory  account,  and  as  such  is  an  impersonal  account 
that  would  be  entered  up  in  the  General  Ledger.  It  naturally  could  not  ap- 
pear as  a  "Cost  Ledger  Item"  because  for  the  time  being  you  do  not  know 
for  what  the  articles  in  question  may  be  used.  These  are  reasons  why  the 
General  Ledger  is  required,  and  unless  evei*y  purchase  of  goods  is  made  for 
some  specific  purpose  to  which  it  can  be  charged  in  the  Cost  Accounts,  the 
use  of  General  Ledger  Accounts  are  necessary.  As  an  example  of  the  fore- 
going metliod  of  handling  such  accounts,  suppose  you  purchased  from  The 
Bassano  Trading  Company  one  thousand  (1,000)  Grain  Sacks  for  $120.00, 
and  you  do  not  know  at  the  time  for  w^hat  purpose  the  sacks  may  be  later  used. 
You  w^ould  credit  The  Bassano  Trading  Company  under  the  Personal  Ledger 
Heading  in  the  usual  way  and  charge  the  same  amount  under  the  General 
Ledger  to,  say,  "Stores".  This  would  be  an  inventory  account  and  you  are 
holding  yourself  responsible  for  the  value  of  the  sacks  until  you  have  use 
for  them. 

Later  you  may  use  500  of  these  sacks  for  Oats;  then  you  would  credit 
the  "Stores"  account  with  500  sacks  $60.00  and  charge  to  Oats.  The  remain- 
der of  the  sacks  would  be  left  in  the  Stores  Account  until  you  had  further  use 
for  them,  when  you  would  again  relieve  the  Stores  Account  by  credits  and 
debit  to  whatever  purpose  the  sacks  were  used. 

Cost-keeping  can  be  very  much  simplified  if  every  purchase  made  can  be 
directly  charged  out  in  the  Cost  Ledger  to  some  account  for  which  the  expense 
was  required,  then  no  account  of  the  character  of  stores  w^ould  be  required  in 
the  General  Ledger.  If  all  purchases  cannot  be  charged  direct  to  the  work, 
then  the  Stores  Account  is  necessary  if  correct  costs  are  to  be  obtained. 

COST  LEDGER. 

All  accounts  that  you  desire  to  keep  relating  to  the  cost  of  any  particular 
farming  operation  or  in  fact  relating  to  any  expenditure  whatever  on  the  farm, 
may  be  divided  up  under  special  headings  as  "Capital  Expenditure,  Farm 
Maintenance,  Living  Expenses,  Livestock  Operations  or  Various  Crop  Growing, 
etc."  These  are  kept  in  a  Cost  Ledger  for  which  a  special  ruling  is  made  in 
vertical  columns,  so  that  the  cost  for  each  month  and  the  total  cost  to  date  can 
be  obtained  for  any  feature. 
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A  representation  sheet  of  the  Cost  Ledger  is  shown. 


MONTHLY  COST  LEDGER 


CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE  FEATURE 


Month  of  Aug., 

Month  of  Sept., 

Month  of  Oct., 

1015. 

1915. 

1915. 

Acct.     Classification        This     Total  to 

This    Total  to 

This    Total  to 

No.                                  Month.      Date. 

Month.      Date. 

Mouth.      Date. 

1     Buildings, 

• 

2     AV^ells,  Roads,  Fences, 

Trees,  Lawn  and  Mis- 

cellaneous   Improve- 

ments,                        14.25 

3     Breaking  Land           2.75 

4 

O 

6 

i 

8 
9 


Depreciation 


TOTALS     $17.00 


MONTHLY   COST   LEDGER 


CfROWING  OATS  FEATURE 


Month  of  Aug., 
1915. 


Month  of  Sept., 
1915. 


Month  of  Oct., 
1915. 


Acct.     Classification        Tliis     Total  to 
No.  Month.      Date. 


This     Total  to 
Month.      Date. 


This     Total  to 
Month.      Date. 


40  Ploughing,  Discing  and 
Harrowing  in  Prepar- 
ing Land  for  Seed, 

41  Fertilizing 

42  Seed 

43  Seeding 

44  Harvesting  10.50 

45  Marketing 

46  Miscellaneous  Labour 

47  Miscellaneous  Ma- 
terials &  Supplies  90.00 

48 

49     Depreciation 


TOTALS     100.50 
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A  page  is  devoted  to  each  particular  feature,  as  for  example  the  feature 
hendings  given  above.  Under  any  one  of  these  headings  there  are  required 
various  labour  operations  and  various  materials  and  supplies  that  enter  into  the 
total  cost,  with  which  you  may  desire  to  keep  account.  These  items  are  called 
''Classifications",  and  for  convenience  are  dealt  with  by  Account  Numbers.  By 
the  use  of  numbers  you  can  quickly  refer  to  charges  as  they  may  be  marked 
on  bills,  or  make  any  necessary  entries  without  having  to  write  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  some  particular  classification  of  work  or  materials. 

Supf)Ose  you  desire  to  keep  the  cost  of  Capital  Expenditure  on  your  farm. 
You  might  group  all  charges  under  one  number,  say  Account  Number  1,  Farm 
Maintenance  might  be  Account  Number  2,  and  so  on,  but  if  it  was  desired 
that  the  cost  of  the  various  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  total  Capital  Ex- 
penditure charge  should  be  segregated,  they  could  be  itemized  under  a  group 
of  account  numbers,  say  1  to  10,  as  follows: 

FEATURE :— CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE  (this  would  be  the  Ledger 
Heading). 

Acct.  No.  Classification 

1 Buildings 

2 Wells,  roads,  fences,  trees,  and  miscellaneous  improvements. 

3.. Breaking  land. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9. Depreciation. 

Under  this  classification  you  will  note  that  Numbers  4  to  8  are  not  used. 
These  are  purposely  left  so  that  should  any  new  item  of  cost  come  up  imder 
the  heading  "Capital  Expenditure"^  there  would  be  a  place  for  it.  As  for 
example,  say  that  after  making  the  above  classification  it  was  found  that  you 
wished  to  grade  or  level  land  and  put  in  a  drainage  ditch.  In  the  space  left 
for  Account  Number  4  you  could  write  "Grading  and  Leveling",  and  after 
Account  Number  5,  "Drainage". 

Assume  that  another  cost  account  is  "Growing  Oats".  The  whole  cost 
of  growing  oats  may  be  bulked  under  one  number,  as,  say.  No.  4,  but  if  you 
desire  to  know  tho  cost  of  various  operations  necessary  to  grow  oats,  say  on  a 
one  hundred  (100)  acre  tract,  a  classification  might  be  made  as  follows: 
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Account  No.  Classification. 

40 Ploughing,  discing,  harrowing,  etc.,  in  preparing  land  for  seed. 

41 Fertiliadng. 

42 Seed. 

43 Seeding. 

44 Harvesting,  Stooking  and  Threshing. 

45 Marketing  and  Freights. 

46 Miscellaneous  Labour. 

47 Miscellaneous  Supplies  and  Materials. 

48 

49 Depreciation. 

These  classifications  may  be  as  extensive  or  as  limited  as  desired.  The 
number  to  represent  various  labour  operations  or  other  classifications  should  be 
decided  upon,  depending  upon  what  each  individual  thinks  will  serve  his  pur- 
pose. It  does  not  take  long  before  they  are  fixed  in  the  memory,  and  when 
any  item  of  expense  comes  up  it  is  at  once  thought  of  as  coming  under  a  cer- 
tain number.  The  same  number  can  be  used  year  after  year.  It  is  good 
policy  to  set  aside  a  certain  series  of  numbers  to  be  used  for  special  purposes. 
They  may  not  all  be  used,  but  if  the  cost  of  some  particular  thing  is  wanted, 
there  is  room  provided  within  the  series.  The  Account  Numbers  should  be 
arranged  to  come  in  logical  order  for  particular  purposes,  otherwise  confusion 
would  result  in  irregularity  of  nmnbers  used  under  any  particular  feature, 
and  trouble  result  in  finding  the  number  on  the  Cost  Ledger  Sheets  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  entry. 


LABOUR  CHARGES. 

Nearly  every  person  who  hires  men  keeps  a  time-book.  This  certainly 
is  always  done  by  anyone  who  hires  day  labour,  and  it  should  also  be  done  when 
hired  men  are  paid  on  a  monthly  basis.  In  order  to  classify  labour  costs  for 
various  fann  work  done,  a  time-book  is  ruled  to  provide  a  column  in  which 
to  place  an  account  number  to  represent  the  particular  work  done  on  any  day 
by  the  man  working.     The  ruling  of  the  time-book  is  shown  here. 


SHEET  NO.  1                                                 TIMEBOOK 

MONTH  OF  AUGUST 

NAME         Arrt.                                           Total                  Amount 
I4o.        Occupation      No.    1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  etc.    Time     Rate     Earned 

Total 
Earned 

Board 

Stores 

Rent  & 

Total 

Deduc- 

lions 

Amount 
Due 

1       Johnston.  H.            2     x  x  x                               3         2  75         8  25 
l^rer              44               „^                     2           ;;           4» 

15  50 
12.00 

3.00 
3.00 

m 

• 

m 

3.00 
3.00 

12.50 
9.00 

$27  50 

6.00 

m 

m 

600 

21,50 

No.  2 

44 


I4J25 

2.75 

11050 

$127.50 
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At  the  right  there  is  a  column  for  "total  time",  in  which  you  enter  the 
sum  of  the  number  of  days  worked  under  any  particular  account  number. 
By  applying  the  rate  of  wages,  the  column  following  shows  the  amount  earned 
for  each  class  of  work  done — the  total  of  this  column,  of  course,  being  the 
amount  earned  by  the  man  for  the  month.  Following  the  column  "Amount 
Earned"  you  will  note  columns  for  deductions,  which  are  headed  "Board", 
"Stores",  "Total  Deductions",  and  lastly  a  column  "Amount  Due". 

The  item  of  "Board"  is  entered  in  the  time-book  for  the  special  reason 
that  if  you  were  accounting  for  a  man's  labour  at  a  figure  per  day,  which  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  feeding  the  man,  you  are  losing  track  of  that  cost. 
Even  if  the  man  has  been  actually  hired  at,  say,  $40.00  per  month  and  board, 
you  should  in  your  time-book  add,  as  wages,  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover  the 
cost  of  feeding  him.  Let  us  assume  this  at  50  cents  per  day,  which,  added 
to  his  net  wages  per  day,  may  be  considered  as  his  gross  wages.  This  gross 
amount  will  then  be  distributed  proportionately  as  a  charge  to  the  various  work 
done  by  him.  The  amount  added  for  board  is  thereafter  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  earned  to  obtain  the  net  amount  due.  If  an  account  is  kept  in  the 
Cost  Ledger  on  the  cost  of  Li\dng  Expenses,  the  deduction  for  board  is  made 
as  a  credit  to  that  account. 

One  very  important  item  in  obtaining  the  correct  costs  for  work  done  is 
to  keep  time  on  the  work  done  by  youreelf.  This  is  not  required,  of  course,  in 
connection  with  cash  payments,  but  that  the  ser\dce  rendered  by  you  shall  be 
properly  accounted  for  in  finding  out  the  cost  of  doing  any  particular  work. 
Put  yourself  down  at  $75.00  per  month,  or  if  you  think  you  are  an  extra  good 
sort  of  a  hustler  in  keeping  things  going,  make  it  $100.00,  but  at  all  events 
keep  track  of  the  value  of  your  own  services  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  several 
farm  operations. 


WORK     STOCK. 

The  Work  Stock  used  should  be  carried  in  the  time-book  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  time  of  a  man.  The  charge  is  made  to  the  Account  Num- 
ber representing  the  particular  operation  of  work  for  which  the  horse  is  used. 
A  fixed  amount  per  day  should  be  charged  to  cover  the  estimated  cost  for  feed 
and  care  of  the  horse,  say  50  cents  per  day.  This  estimated  cost  is  then  dis- 
tributed over  the  work  as  the  labour  of  each  horse  is  accounted  for. 

Tn  the  Cost  Ledger  an  account  should  be  kept  dealing  with  the  expenses 
of  the  barn  or  corral,  to  which  you  charge  feed,  labour,  etc.,  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  care  of  the  horses,  and  by  keeping  track  of  the  horses  cared  for 
the  actual  cost  per  horse  per  day  can  be  obtained  each  month. 

ff  a  horse  is  idle  the  time  for  that  day  can  be  charged  to  an  Account 
Number  designating  "Idle  Time"  under  a  heading  dealing  with  General  Main- 
tenance of  the  Farm. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CHARGES. 

There  are  a  number  of  miscellaneous  charges  taken  care  of  by  the  Cost 
Ledger.  One  of  these,  is  the  General  Maintenance  of  the  farm,  which  I  have 
just  mentioned  in  the  foregoing.  This  account  is  one  that  is  used  to  charge 
all  such  items  as  Idle  Time,  Taxes,  Miscellaneous  Supplies  and  Labour,  and  a 
number  of  other  items  that  are  incidental  to  the  farm  as  a  whole  but  not  to 
any  specific  farm  operation.  This  account.  General  Maintenance,  can  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  specific  farm  operations  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


DEPRECIATION. 

It  is  observed  in  the  list  of  Account  Numbers  given  the  item  "Deprecia- 
tion". This  item  should  appear  as  a  charge  to  every  farm  operation  on  which 
equipment  is  used.  In  the  General  Ledger  there  is  an  account  of  "Equip- 
ment" to  which  has  been  charged  every  purchase  of  tools  or  machinery.  Equip- 
ment naturally  becomes  of  less  and  less  value  as  the  articles  are  used  or 
lost.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  before  making  the  final  entries,  a  new 
valuation  should  be  taken  of  the  equipment  on  hand,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  determined  at  that  time  and  the  original  purchase  price  as- 
certained. This  difference  in  value  is  credited  as  "Depreciation"  to  the  "Equip- 
ment Account",  and  this  amount,  as  near  as  you  can  approximate,  is  then  ap- 
portioned as  a  charge  to  the  Account  Numbers  representing  the  work  on  which 
tlie  equipment  was  used. 

INVENTORIES. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  a  physical  inventory  is  taken  of  equipment, 
livestock,  farm  produce,  and  in  fact  all  things  that  are  a  part  of  the  farm  as- 
sets. The  value  of  many  of  these  articles  must  be  estimated,  and  the  total 
value  is  entered  up  as  a  charge  against  an  Inventory  Account.  For  example, 
as  Produce  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  farm  work,  the  Inventory  of 
Produce,  say  Hay  or  Grain,  is  credited  and  a  debit  entry  is  made  in  the  Cost 
Ledger  against  the  cost  of  the  Corral.  These  inventoried  are  checked  up  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  any  large  errors  may  be  adjusted.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  things  in  keeping  coiTect  costs  of  work,  or  in  fact  accounting  for  your 
business  generally,  that  you  know  what  assets  you  may  have  on  hand  from 
time  to  time  and  what  is  done  with  them. 

The  foregoing  description,  as  related  to  cost-keeping,  while  necessarily 
somewhat  long,  is  not  as  difficult  of  handling  as  it  may  appear.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  cost  of  work  the  following  would  be  necessary : — 

A  Voucher  Record,  on  which  to  keep  a  memorandum  of  your  business 
transactions  as  they  occur  from  day  to  day;  a  Time-book,  ruled  as  described; 
Cost  Ledger  Sheets,  ruled  in  a  manner  so  that  the  cost  of  work  month  by  month 
and  totals  to  date  may  be  entered,  and  the  Classification  Sheets  so  that  you 
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may  keep,  as  a  permanent  record  and  for  reference,  the  charges  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  Voucher  Record  and  are  added  up  for  a.  total  to  enter  into 
the  Cost  Ledger.  These  will  supply  all  necessary  information  to  obtain  costs 
of  any  or  all  operations  required  on  a  farm.  From  the  co?ts  obtained  in  com- 
parison with  areas,  crop  yields,  etc,  the  relative  unit  cost  of  any  labour  opera- 
tion or  other  information  may  be  worked  out. 

Every  farmer  should  in  addition,  how^ever,  know  what  he  may  owe,  or 
what  is  owing  to  him,  for  goods  bought  and  sold,  and  a  redord  of  such  transac- 
ti(ms  should  be  kept  in  a  Personal  Ledger.  The  entries  can  be  made  when 
the  time  is  convenient  for  doing  so  if  you  have  kept  in  the  Voucher  Record 
these  transactions  as  they  have  occurred.  A  part  of  the  Personal  Ledger  may 
bo  used  to  keep  such  General  Ledger  Accounts  as  Stores  Account  or  Inven- 
tories of  Farm  Produce,  or  other  things  that  cannot  for  a  time  be  directly 
charged  to  some  particular  work  accounted  for  in  the  Cost  Ledger. 

To  large  concerns  having  a  book-keeper  and  to  anyone  familiar  with  book- 
keeping the  use  of  the  Voucher  Record  makes  all  Ledger  Accounts,  and  the 
relation  of  the  cost-keeping  records  to  the  ledger  accounts  apparent.  Where 
books  for  large  concerns  are  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Cost  Ledger 
Accounts  for  any  operation  are  written  off  as  a  debit  to  Revenue  Accounts  in 
the  General  Ledger,  which  deal  with  the  returns  from  the  farm. 

Mr.  Porter:  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  matter  of  keeping  records. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  should  not  run  a  business  and  not  know  what  part 
of  his  operations  are  paying  or  losing.  We  are  making  mistakes  and  it  is  the 
wise  man  who  profits  by  the  mistakes  he  makes  and  changes  his  methods  by 
not  making  the  same  mistake  over  and  over. 

You  often  see  men  in  business  who  make  no  effort  to  keep  a  record  of  what 
they  do  in  a  financial  way  and  they  will  continue  the  same  line  of  operations 
and  lo.<?e  money  on  it  year  after  year.  They  may  come  out  on  the  proper  side 
of  the  account  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  total,  but  any  loss  they  have  they 
are  making  up  by  an  extra  profit  on  something  else.  If  they  would  follow 
some  system  of  cost-keeping  and  know  which  is  losing  and  eliminate  the 
cost  of  keeping  it,  they  would  not  go  on.  It  is  the  same  with  cows  that  you 
find  are  not  making  a  good  record,  you  dispose  of  them.  On  the  farm  a  boy 
or  girl  who  had  business  training  in  any  way  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
keeping  accounts. 

I  trust  that  the  able  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hays  has  gone  into  this  matter 
will  benefit  those  who  have  heard  it  and  I  hope  they  will  not  say  it  is  too 
complicated.  I  hope  they  will  try  to  3tart  a  system  of  cost-accounting  and 
get  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  it,  and  if  they  will  keep  the  voucher  record 
and  show  the  money  they  spend  and  how  much  they  receive,  then  the  boy 
or  girl  can  very  readily  be  trained  to  work  up  the  other  accounts  and  items 
themselves  and  show  how  much  has  been  gained  or  lost  on  any  transaction. 

The  older  farmers  wall  say  that  they  have  not  time  to  keep  books.  It  i? 
too  much  trouble  to  fuss  with  them.     I  lived  on  a  farm  for  twenty-two  years 
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and  I  know  what  it  is.  It  only  takes  a  few  minutes  to  put  down  what  you 
liftveT  to  keep  record  of  and  the  rest  may  be  worked  up  at  a  later  time.  If  you 
do  not  want  to  go  into  an  elaborate  system  take  it  to  a  book-keeper,  start  some 
sort  of  record  or  get  .the  boy  or  girl  in  the  family  available  to  do  it.  I  think 
you  will  find  it  to  be  a  very  valuable  investment  of  the  lime  they  are  taking 
and  will  prove  one  of  the  most  profitable  things  they  can  undertake. 

Mn.  Bauk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too,  believe  a  good  deal  in  the  sentiments 
expres-sed  by  the  former  speaker  and  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  sets  that  could  be  used  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  keeping  of  those 
things.  I  believe  the  farmers  should  keep  track  and  know  vvhether  it  is 
profitable  to  keep  hogs  and  feed  them  and  whether  it  is  profitable  to  keep  dairy 
cows,  or  whether  it  is  profitable  to  raise  alfalfa  or  whether  they  are  losing  money 
on  grain. 

I  liave  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time  on  the  farm  and  T  do  not  yet  see 
Jiow  farmers,  farming  as  I  have  had  to  farm,  would  have  the  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  keep  such  a  set  of  books  that  would  keep  them  up  to  date.  I  know  how 
as  a  kid  back  East  on  the  farm,  after  having  milked  .seven  or  eight  cows  and 
having  fed  the  hogs  and  pigs,  I  would  sneak  up  the  back  hall  with  a  lantern 
to  the  bedroom  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  as  tired  as  a  dog,  and  that  happened 
every  day,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time  on  the  Sundays  to  mend  the  harness 
and  I  did  not  get  time,  and  Dad  did  not  get  time  to  keep  books,  and  we  never 
knew  whether  it  paid  to  keep  a  cow^  or  calf  or  whether  we  should  knock  him 
on  the  head. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  the  most  complete  and  the  best  set  I  ever  saw  and 
I  feel  it  is  a  necessity  for  farmers  to  keep  a  system  like  that,  yet  I  think  there 
is  a  missing  link  somewhere — the  time  to  keep  it  or  a  simpler  system,  or  just 
go  without  keeping  it  will  do.  I  remember  how  tired  I  was  when  I  sneaked 
up  tliere  and  Dad  would  call  me  long  before  I  knew  it  was  time  to  get  up. 
Don't  take  me  for  a  moment  as  deprecating  the  value  of  that  set  of  books,  be- 
cause I  would  not  do  it  for  the  world. 

Mr.  Hays:  This  system  may  appear  complicated,  but  for  any  man  who 
is  handling  160  acres  of  land  and  using  the  usual  number  of  men  on  his  farm, 
I  will  keep  all  those  records  on  his  farm  in  ten  minutes  a  day.  He  can  by  the 
expenditure  of  that  much  time  in  the  evening  and  in  half  a  day's  time  in  one 
day  in  the  month  work  up  this  sheet  here  and  by  those  figures  find  out  whether 
he  is  losing  money  or  making  his  best  profits,  and  therefore!  increase  his  profits 
during  the  following  year.  Is  that  not  much  more  worth  w'hile  than  going 
out  to  milk  an  old  rip  of  a  cow  that  does  not  give  enough  milk  to  pay  for  her 
keep? 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  I  never  was  the  man  that  would  start  work  before  day- 
light and  work  up  to  ten  o'clock  at  night  as  Mr.  Bark  says.  I  would  not  care 
lo  do  it.  I  have  frequently  written  up  to  twelve  o'clock,  but  still  that  is  not 
milking  cows.     It  is  not  that  kind  of  manual  labour.     This  is  what  I  want 
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to  say.  There  whs  an  old  Devonshire  farmer  that  I  knew  in  my  younger 
days,  and  a  Devonshire  man  and  a  Scotchman  are  both  about  on  the  same 
level.  They  look  not  after  the  dollars  and  cents,  because  we  have  not  got 
Ihcm  at  home,  but  thej*  look  after  half-pennies  and  farthings  tind  see  that 
they  do  not  get  on  the  floor  or  in  the  chinks.  This  farmer  of  an  evening  would 
have  his  boys  who  had  left  school,  come  in  and  sit  down  and  report  to  him 
what  lie  did  not  know  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  men  on  the  farm.  1  used 
to  enjoy  the  fun  when  I  was  staying  there.  This  was  his  system:  the  farm 
had  a  number  of  fields.  He  was  farming,  I  suppose  1400  acres  and  begrudging 
the  very  ground  that  the  fences  stood  upon — cultivating  right  up  to  the  fences. 
You  could  not  open  the  gates  the  full  width  for  fear  of  knocking  the  crop  down. 
It  was  all  mapped  out.  Every  field  was  known  either  by  name  or  number. 
'^I'here  was  at  least  ten  teams  at  work  on  the  farm  and  as  many  carters  and  a 
boy  with  each  carter.  Each  boy  had  to  show  where  every  man  had  been  work- 
ing on  that  farm ;  whether  it  w^as  on  this  field  or  that  and  what  he  had  been 
doing  and  that  was  all  put  down  to  the  account  of  that  particular  field,  so  it 
went  on  right  from  seeding  to  harvesting,  each  at  a  certain  time,  whenever  it 
was.  The  cost  of  the  farm  was  worked  up  in  that  way.  There  was  so  much 
a  day  for  a  horse  and  so  much  a  day  for  a  man,  so  much  a  day  for  a  boy  and 
that  was  all  put  against  the  field  they  had  been  working  in.  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Hays  whether  his  system  of  accounting  takes  in  things  in  that  way 
so  that  you  could  see  how  much  the  cultivation  of  the  twenty  acre  field  cost  at 
the  end  of  the  year  and  be  able  to  see  exactly  the  expenditure  in  detail  and  in 
the  gross. 

Mr.  Hays:  I  tried  to  cover  that  ground  here.  I  said  in  the  first  place, 
you  are  dealing  with  a  certain  particular  feature.  Suppose  it  is  oats  you  want 
to  know  what  the  cost  of  operations  will  amount  to.  You  can  divide  that  up 
to  any  number  of  operations.  You  can  make  it  ten  or  two  or  a  hundred,  but 
divide  it  up  to  some  particular  expenditure  that  you  can  classify.  Do  not  try 
to  sub-divide  it  into  such  a  fine  point  that  you  cannot  classify.  Keep  track 
of  seeding,  ploughing,  harvesting,  stacking,  threshing,  etc.,  and  you  can  add 
to  them  or  change  them,  but  each  one  of  these  classifications  is  represented  by 
the  account  number  to  be  fixed  in  your  mind.  Say  that  you  will  classify  un- 
der 40  and  so  on.  You  have  a  man  working  on  field  named  H.  Jackson.  He 
is  out  there  ploughing.  He  ploughs  say,  on  the  first  and  second.  You  would 
put  in  this  column  right  here,  the  figure  40  and  a  cross  there  showing  those 
days  and  so  on.  Then  the  next  day,  he  may  be  hauling  fertilizer  or  anythin*; 
and  it  is  charged  up  to  41.  You  keep  track  of  the  man's  time  as  you  would 
in  a  time  book.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  man  hiring  men  keeps  a  time  book 
and  he  places  down  first  the  number  of  the  operation  that  man  was  on,  on  that 
day,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  finds  he  worked  so  many  days  on 
account  number  40  and  so  many  on  41  and  you  put  it  on  that  sheet  there. 

Mr.  Johnstone:  As  my  friend  has  referred  to  my  nationality,  I  might 
say  I  always  like  to  make  money  and  I  always  want  to  know  what  it  costs.     T 
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agree  with  the  whole  system  of  book-keeping.  I  tried  to  keep  books  and  keep 
track  of  the  details,  but  I  found  I  was  losing  money.  In  actual  practice,  I 
found  I  had  everything  I  wanted.  The  reason  I  did  that  was  that  I  put  so 
much  down  for  my  time  and  for  many  years  I  had  been  doing  it  and  so  many 
months  a  year  I  was  spending  to  see  if  I  could  not  interest  fruit  growers  and 
to  see  if  I  could  not  buy  bran  and  shorts  direct  from  the  farmer  and  I  put  my 
time  on  that  and  found  I  was  losing  money.  When  you  come  down  to  the 
details  and  find  you  are  losing  money,  if  you  are  a  Scotchman  I  advise  you 
not  to  do  it.  If  you  are  going  to  keep  a  system  of  book-keeping  that  will  show 
vou  losins;  monev,  don't  do  it. 

Mr.  Stockton:  I  have  used  the  account  number  system  that  Mr.  Hays 
has  explained,  and  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  for  some  who  think  it  too  elabor- 
ate. Many  farmers  do  not  even  keep  a  time  book,  but  the  basis  of  that  system 
is  the  time  book  and  the  farmer  can  go  quite  a  ways  in  keeping  cost.  If  he 
would  keep  an  inventory  once  a  year  of  his  equipment  and  stock  and  a  pass 
book  in  which  he  shows  the  money  he  has  expended  for  material  or  supplies, 
and  the  money  he  has  received  and  makes  his  cost  record  in  this  time  book, 
he  could  do  it  without  changing  Mr.  Hays'  system  except  in  one  respect.  In- 
stead of  using  the  account  number  and  having  additional  books,  to  have  the 
time  book  a  double  page  one  with  space  sufficiently  large  so  that  you  could 
write  in  whether  the  man  is  ploughing  or  seeding  or  what  field  he  is  working 
in.  In  that  way,  the  time  book  will  contain  the  basic  record  from  which  he 
can  make  up  most  of  the  cost  he  might  particularly  need  or  be  interested  in. 
That  is  just  a  suggestion  for  some  one  who  thinks  the  system  is  a  little  beyond 
him  in  elaborateness  or  time  that  might  be  occupied  in  keeping  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Is  any  provision  made  for  keeping  stock  and  gain  at 
the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Hays:  I  stated,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  person  should  take 
an  inventory  of  every  farm  asset.  Take  dealing  in  horses;  he  has  a  certain 
valuation  for  his  horses  and  charges  up  to  the  inventory  account  for  horses  that 
valuation.  If  he  sells  some,  it  is  credited.  Naturally  the  same  thing  applies 
to  steers  you  might  buy  and  all  sorts  of  things  usually  on  a  farm,  but  not  used 
right  away.  Simply  put  them  in  stores  as  it  were  and  hold  yourself  account- 
able for  what  is  taken  out  of  that  and  charge  it  to  whatever  the  equipment  went 
to.  It  is  very  important,  I  am  sure,  that  every  person  should  take  an  inventory 
of  what  he  has,  otherwise  he  has  no  idea  of  what  he  is  doing.  His  bank  ac- 
count might  look  good,  but  if  he  was  to  take  stock  at  home  he  might  find  him- 
self very  low  or  vice  versa.  He  would  not  be  able  to  tell  what  the  profit  or 
loss  in  any  feature  was  unless  he  knew  what  he  had  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  what  he  had  sold  or  lost.  Every  transaction  is  on  that  one  sheet 
just  day  by  day  as  he  goes  on.  He  does  not  have  to  do  anything  but  enter 
that  up  and  I  am  sure  that  a  man  handling  men  would  keep  a  time  book.     If 
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they  will  mark  simply  what  they  are  doing  and  bear  in  mind  that  a  number 
simply  represents  that  particular  work  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  the 
account. 

Mr.  Freyberger:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hays  whether  or  not  it  is 
possible  to  buy  a  set  of  books  or  what  he  would  charge  to  make  a  set  of  them 
and  what  he  would  charge  for  half  a  day's  instruction.  I  hardly  agree  with 
Mr.  Hays  that  the  average  farmer  is  very  negligent  in  keeping  accounts.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  if  farming  was  not  such  a  paying  business,  most  of  us  would  fail, 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  pays  so  well  we  can  have  many  losses  and  yet  come  out 
on  top.  Most  of  us  have  sense  enough  to  keep  some  books,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  w^e  do  not  want  to.  We  are  tired,  of  course,  but  we  are  not  too  tired  to  go 
out  and  carry  a  bucket  of  slop  to  the  pigs  or  shut  a  door  or  gate  that  we  happen 
to  forget  and  left  undone,  if  it  is  going  to  pay  us  and  I  for  my  part  would  like 
to  keep  the  set  of  books.  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  learn  how  to  do  it.  I 
have  got  some  boys  I  would  like  to  learn  to  do  it.  I  would  like  Mr.  Hays  if  pos- 
sible to  teach  them  if  he  has  got  time. 

Chairman:  The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  will  be 
printed  and  I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Hays  if  he  would  have  it  prepared  in  such 
a  form  that  it  could  be  published  and  that  would  perhaps  meet  with  the  wishes 
of  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hays:  Attached  to  these  typewritten  sheets  will  be  some  sheets  show- 
ing what  you  want.  There  is  no  place  you  can  buy  these  sheets  because  we 
make  them  up  for  ourselves  here.  They  are  taken  from  sheets  used  in  the 
States  and  from  knowledge  I  have  gathered  dealing  with  them  for  over  eight 
years.  I  might  say  too  that  the  organization  for  which  I  am  working  has  ex- 
pended over  one  million  dollars  and  over  50  per  cent  of  this  has  been  kept 
track  of  by  this  system  and  there  are  thousand  and  thousands  of  dollars  that 
have  been  dealt  with  and  there  is  no  other  system  that  I  know  of,  and  I  have 
looked  into  the  matter  for  some  fifteen  years,  that  gives  you  the  cost  of  any 
one  operation  that  may  come  up. 

As  to  teaching  you  or  spending  half  a  day  with  you.  In  the  first  place. 
I  am  not  an  accountant,  neither  am  I  a  farmer.  My  business  is  an  ensjineer 
and  I  was  asked  to  present  this  paper  to  you  in  the  first  place,  and  I  found  ii 
most  difficult  to  put  it  into  shape  for  people  who  are  not  book-keepers  and  do 
not  possibly  understand  the  meaning  of  credit  or  debit,  but  I  will  be  glad  in- 
deed to  show  Mr.  Freyberger  or  any  one  else  who  is  interested  in  this  matter  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  devote  what  time  I  possibly  can  to  it  and  also  to  supplying 
them  with  sheets  for  this  system.  I  have  had  experience  in  introducing  this 
system  to  scores  of  men  in  years  past  and  any  one  with  a  common  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  can  get  it  very  quickly  and  I  will  guarantee  it  will  only  take  ten 
minutes  to  enter  up  this  record  in  a  day  and  that  record  will  cover  all  your 
transactions  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  you  can  clean  up  the  whole  thing  in 
four  or  five  hours,  but  that  does  not  include  keeping  the  inventory.  Ii  only 
covers  the  cost. 
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Chairman  :  This  closes  the  evening  session.  The  Convention  is  adjourn- 
ed to  to-morrow  morning  at  9.30  a.m. 

THURSDAY — MORNING  SESSION NOVEMBER  25tH,   1915 

Mr.  William  Pearce,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Reads  the  following  resolutions  which  have  been  before 
the  Resolution  Committee: 

Moved  by  William  Pearce, 
Seconded  by  C.  E.  Lawrence, 

WHEREAS  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  location,  quality  and  quantity 
of  water  supply  available  is  the  basis  of  irrigation  development,  and; 

WHEREAS  the  matter  of  topographic  and  hydrometric  surv^eys  to  deter- 
mine the  location  and  quantity  of  such  water  supply  and  the  proper  methods 
of  conserving  it  must  be  undertaken  by  the  Government  administering  the  law 
relating  to  the  use  of  such  water,  and; 

WHEREAS  it  is  understood  that  the  Governments  concerned  find  it  neces- 
sary to  curtail  expenses  as  much  as  possible,  and ; 

WHEREAS  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  work  already  started 
should  be  interrupted,  as  records  missed  cannot  be  recovered ; 

THEREFORE  be  it  resolved  that  this  Convention  urges  strongly  upon  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  the  Government  of  the  province  of  British  Colum- 
bia, the  importance  of  making  the  necessary  appropriation,  and  providing  the 
necessary  staff  to  continue,  without  interruption  the  work  of  gauging  all  streams 
of  water  supply. 

Carried  Unanimously. 
Moved  by  E.  A.  Howes, 
Seconded  bv  H.  B.  Muckleston. 

WHEREAS  it  has  been  of  benefit  to  this  Association  to  have  first  hand 
reports  for  our  own  annual  report  to  our  delegates  of  other  Irrigation  Congresses, 
and 

WHEREAS  it  enables  this  Association  to  report  on  and  invite  to  take  part 
in  our  own  convention,  speakers  from  across  the  line, 

THEREFORE  be  it  resolved  that  this  Association  authorizes  its  Executive 
so  far  as  financial  conditions  will  permit,  to  send  one  or  more  delegates  to  the 
Oregon  Irrigation  Congress  at  Portland  in  January  or  February,  and  to  the 
International  Irrigation  Congress  in  the  United  States,  wherever  it  may  this 
year  be  held. 

Carried. 
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Chairman:  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  F.  H.  Peters,  Commis-sioner  of  Ir- 
rigation, Calgary,  Alberta,  to  address  you. 

Mr.  Peters:  Mr.  Chairman.  Ladies  and  (fentlenien, — Always  before 
w^hen  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  this  Convention,  I  have  spoken  on 
some  subject  directly  concerning  the  work  under  my  charge  which  was  being 
carried  on  by  the  Irrigation  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  so 
have  been  able  to  speak  with  some  assurance. 

This  time  when  your  Secretary  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  give  an 
address,  I  felt  that  these  fields  had  been  pretty  well  covered  and  so  I  determined 
to  speak  on  the  subject  chosen  that  is: 

*'the   value   of   the   western    canada   irrigation   association    to    the 

farmer" 

Thin  means  speaking  on  a  matter  of  opinion  and  not  of  fact,  so  that  I  am 
not  able  to  speak  with  the  same  degree  of  assurance  as  formerly.  The  subject 
is  one  that  I  have  been  thinking  about  for  a  considerable  time  and  I  trust 
that  you  may  find  it  of  interest ;  if  you  do  not,  I  will,  in  any  case,  be  very  glad 
to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  my  feelings  for  the  pui-pose 
of  getting  the  matter  on  record  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  do  some  good. 

The  questions  to  be  answered  are — 

Why  is  tlie  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  iu  existence? 

What  are  its  objects? 

How  are  we  trying io  gain  these  objects? 

What  is  the  value  of  the  Association  to  the  Farmer? 

The  last  point  "What  is  the  value  to  the  Farmer'^  is  the  one  that  I  am 
really  trying  to  get  at  and  analyze,  because  I  believe  that  basically  the  iVsso- 
ciation  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  that  it  does  benefit  the  fanner,  and 
that  in  the  past  the  farmers  have  not  taken  as  much  interest  as  they  should 
in  the  Association.  My  feeling  is  that  if  I  can  make  any  of  you  see  eye  to 
eye  with  me  in  this  matter  then  you  would  take  more  interest,  w^hich  I  think 
would  be  a  very  good  thing.  I  would  explain  here  that  I  mean  these  remarks 
regarding  the  interest  which  is  taken  by  the  farmers  to  apply  mainly  to  Al- 
berta and  Saskatchewan,  because  in  British  Columbia  the  actual  farmers  have 
shown  a  greater  interest  in  the  Conventions  and  have  given  them  more  sup- 
port. 

That  this  Association  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmer  must  be  clear 
to  anyone  who  will  read  over  the  reports  of  the  previous  Conventions  held,  and 
if  any  person  in  the  audience  doubts  this  statement  I  would  suggest  that  he 
obtain  these  old  reports  and  go  through  them  and  after  this  I  feel  quite  satis- 
fied that  he  will  agree  with  me. 

I  have  quite  recently  read  these  reports  and  while  I  cannot  say  that  tliis 
is  the  only  cause  for  carrying  them  out,  I  found  that  nearly  all  the  work  for 
aiding  imgation  undertaken  by  the  Dominion  Government  has  been  previoui- 
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ly  considered  and  urged  upon  the  Government  by  this  Association.  I  would 
mention  as  some  of  these,  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  stream  measurement? 
and  irrigation  surveys,  the  creation  of  the  Forest  Reserves  to  protect  the  sources 
of  water  supply,  and  the  establishment  of  demonstration  farms,  while  in-so-far 
as  the  Provincial  Government  is  concerned,  considerable  discussion  and  strong 
resolutions  were  passed  concerning  the  agricultural  school?  which  have  since 
been  established  and  proved  to  be  so  very  successful.  These  questions  are  ver\' 
big  ones  and  are  of  great  importance.  What  I  have  noticed  in  reading  through 
the  reports  particularly  is  the  lack  of  discussion  by  the  actual  farmers  and 
noticeably  the  lack  of  discussion  of  detailed  methods  of  farming,  (hat  is  to  say 
such  questions  as  just  how  to  apply  the  water  and  when  to  apply  it,  etc. 

Now  as  regards  the  reason  why  this  Association  is  in  existence,  I  turn  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Association  and  find  the  objects  set  forth  as  follows  un- 
der Article  III. 

"The  objects  of  the  Association  shall  be:  (1)  To  promote  and  diffuse 
knowledge  concerning  irrigation  and  other  uses  of  water  throughout  Western 
Canada;  (2)  To  facilitate  conference  and  deliberation  among  the  people  of  the 
country  concerning  irrigation  and  related  interests;  and  (3)  To  provide  means 
for  bringing  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  country  before  the  Provincial  and 
Dominion  Governments." 

As  regards  object  (1), — To  promote  and  diffuse  knowledge  concerning  ir- 
rigation and  other  uses  of  water  throughout  Western  Canada, — looking  back  at 
our  reports  of  previous  meetings  which  I  have  not  attended  and  consulting 
my  recollection  of  tho<e  which  I  have  attended,  I  find  that  the  great  bulk  of 
papers  and  discussions  have  come  from  men  who  are  entirely,  if  I  might  use 
the  term,  in  the  business  end  of  the  work,  that  is  to  say  civil  engineers,  opera- 
tors and  professional  agriculturists.  It  is  quite  proper  and  necessary  that  these 
men  should  speak  at  the  Conventions,  but  we  should  have  more  papers  and  par- 
ticularly more  discussion  from  the  actual  irrigators  as  to  what  the  little  dif- 
ficulties are  that  they  encounter  in  the  field  in  carrj^ing  out  the  suggestions 
which  are  usually  given  by  the  class  of  men  above  referred  to.  There  is  no 
question  about  our  wanting  and  welcoming  all  the  professional  men  at  these 
meetings,  but  I  think  that  these  meetings  are  pre-eminently  the  places  for  the 
professors  and  the  farmers  to  swop  ideas,  and  as  I  have  indicated  above,  the 
]>rofessors,  up  to  date,  seem  to  have  had  a  pretty  complete  monopoly  on  all  the 
talks. 

As  regards  object  (2), — To  facilitate  conference  and  deliberation  among 
the  people  of  the  country  concerning  irrigation  and  related  interests,^ — here  we 
have  it  point-blank — To  facilitate  conference  and  deliberation  among  the 
people,  and  I  presume  that  I  might  properly  substitute  the  word  "farmer"  in 
the  place  of  "people"  and  still  give  the  true  sense  that  was  meant  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  this  sentence.  Some  day  I  presume  the  Western  Canada  Irriga- 
tion Association  will  be  the  "Mother"  organization  of  many  smaller  and  prob- 
ably more  directly  farmers'  organizations,  and  then  all  the  little  questions  of 
details  that  the  farmers  are  so  interested  in  will  be  discussed  in  these  smaller 
organizations  and  the  Conventions  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Associa- 
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tion  will  properly  be  the  place  for  discussing  the  bigger  questions  and  things 
that  have  been  previously  boiled  down  by  the  other  organizations.  But  at  tho 
present  time  we  have  not  got  that  far  and  we  have  plenty  of  time  at  our  Con- 
ventions to  give  all  the  space  necessary  to  the  fanners  so  that  we  can  well  af- 
ford the  time,  and  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  'these  detail  questions 
should  be  discmjsed  at  our  meetings.  Then  I  think,  that  our  publications  will 
be  of  far  greater  interest  to  the  farmers,  and  the  greater  the  interest  to  the 
farmer  the  greater  their  value. 

As  regards  object  (3), — To  provide  means  for  bringing  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  the  country  before  the  Provincial  and  Dominion  Governments, — ^Iii 
taking  up  any  question  before  any  organization  of  this  kind  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  two  things, — First  of  all  the  question  has  to  be  thrashed 
out  and  a  definte  decision  arrived  at  as  to  what  is  the  best  way  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty  which  is  being  discussed,  and  then  after  that  there  must  be 
some  strong  organization  who  will  follow  up  the  resolution,  and  see  that  the 
matter  is  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  who  are  in  a  po!?i- 
tion  to  take  the  necessary  action.  As  I  have  previously  indicated,  when  we 
have  a  number  of  smaller  farmers'  organizations  then  the  work  of  the  West- 
ern Canada  Irrigation  Association  will  be  to  take  up  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  smaller  meetings,  sift  them  out  and  if  necessary  combine  them  and 
then  provide  sufficient  weight  so  that  the  matters  will  be  given  the  attention 
and  consideration  that  is  due  them. 

liow  are  we  trying  to  gain  these  objects?  The  answer  to  this  question, 
in  general,  is  very  obvious — -By  holding  meetings  such  as  this  one  and  gettinc; 
papers  and  addresses  from  different  pei'sons.  But  to  go  into  a  little  closer 
detail,  I  would  point  out  that  in  meetings  such  as  this  you  will  always  find 
some  certain  questions  or  set  of  questions  that  are  uppermost  in  the  papers 
and  discussions.  In  the  earlier  days  of  this  organization  everybody  wa« 
primarily  interested  in  getting  their  irrigation  schemes  built.  Now  we  have  a 
different  stage  in  our  development.  The  most  of  the  schemes  are  built  and 
we  have  come  to  the  more  difficult  question  of  practical  operation  and  deal- 
ing with  the  actual  problems  that  arise  in  the  field — that  is  the  farmers' 
problems. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  during  the  past  year  your  Executive  have 
felt  that  the  big  problems  of  the  day  are  farmers'  problems,  and  that  for  this 
reason  we  should  get  more  farmers  to  attend  our  meetings  and  get  more  talks 
from  the  farmers  who  do  attend,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  main  point  in 
arranging  for  this  meeting  has  been  this  special  endeavour  to  interest  the 
farmers  and  get  them  to  attend. 

In  giving  this  question  the  great  consideration  that  it  received,  two  points 
were  uppermost, — First,  that  the  time  of  the  Convention  must  be  made  to  suit 
the  farmers  and  that  something  mast  be  done  to  make  the  meeting  as  in- 
teresting as  possible.  Your  Executive  has  made  a  very  decided  change  from 
all  previous  meeting  and  held  thie  meeting  at  this  late  time  in  the  season 
thinking  that  this  would  make  it  easier  for  the  farmers  to  come  in,  becaiii?e 
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it  was  a  time  when  their  thrashing  operations  would  probably  be  far  enough 
advanced  so  that  they  would  have  time  to  get  away  from  the  farm,  and  to- 
wards developing  interests  we  have  got  a  number  of  papers  which  should  be 
of  very  direct  interest  to  the  farmers,  and  in  addition  have  arranged  for  the 
little  exhibition  of  irrigated  farm  products. 

I  would  like  to  say  here  as  a  member  of  your  Executive,  that  we  have 
given  this  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  we  would  welcome  the  opinion 
of  any  of  the  delegates  as  to  whether  the  idea  particularly  regarding  the  date 
of  the  Convention,  is  a  good  one  or  not,  so  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of 
this  advice  in  arranging  for  the  next  Alberta  meeting. 

Now  to  diverge  for  a  moment  and  say  a  few  words  about  other  similar 
organizations  and  what  they  are  doing:  The  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  As- 
sociation is  a  young  organization  and  its  members,  who  are  practically  all 
farmers,  are  scattered  over  a  wide  territory  and  are  hard  to  get  together,  but 
hist  winter  this  organization  held  a  meeting  in  Maple  Creek  which  resulted 
in  getting  a  number  of  excellent  papers  and  some  very  interesting  talks  from 
the  farmers  them^elve?.  I  might  also  say  that  this  nieeting  was  the  means 
of  bringing  together  with  the  farmers  their  Member  of  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  their  province,  and  gave  them  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  talking  over  matters  of  mutual  interest  with  these  men. 

As  a  representative  of  this  Association  I  have  attended  two  meetinqrs  of 
the  Oregon  Water  Users'  Association  held  in  Portland,  and  this  Association  is 
to  my  mind  an  excellent  example  of  what  good  can  be  done  by  associations  of 
this  kind  w-hen  the  proper  interest  is  taken  by  the  members.  The  hall  in 
which  the  meetings  were  held  both  times,  holds  I  think,  about  two  hundred, 
and  it  was  always  difficult  to  get  a  seat,  and  most  of  the  time  there  were  a 
good  many  of  the  men  standing  up.  The  meeting  was  90  per  cent  composed 
of  actual  farmers  and  they  were  all  ready  to  get  up  and  give  their  opinions  on 
questions  with  which  they  were  familiar.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  Portland 
recognizes  the  value  of  a  meeting  of  this  kind  to  their  city  and  places  the  or- 
ganization that  they  have  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association  in  arranging  their 
entertainment,  etc.,  and  on  both  occasions  that  I  have  been  present,  arranged 
for  a  splendid  banquet  to  all  the  delegates. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  point  that  I  mentioned  last  winter  at  Maple 
Creek  before  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  Association,  and  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  mention  aejain  here.  I  think  if  the  irrigation  farmers  would  get  to- 
gether more  through  the  medium  of  this  Association,  that  this  would  go  a 
long  way  towards  commanding  the  attention  that  they  deserve  from  the  local 
boards  and  other  similar  organizations.  True  in  Oregon  irrigation  is  better 
established  and  some  years  ahead  of  us  in  its  development,  but  there  the  Port- 
land Board  of  Trade  co-operates  most  fully  with  the  Irrigators'  Association, 
helps  to  arrange  the  meetings,  because  they  feel  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
city,  and  always  gives  the  banquet  that  I  referred  to  previously,  because  they 
feel  they  owe  it  to  the  business  men  in  their  city  to  bring  them  in  touch  with 
the  irrigation  farmers.     They  openly  say  that  Portland  lives  on  its  surrounding 
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country,  and  that  Portland  is  always  glad  to  help  the  farmers  in  any  way 
to  make  an  extra  dollar,  because  they  are  sure  that  they  will  always  get  a  part 
of  it  in  the  city. 

In  Lethbridge  also  irrigation  is  better  established  than  it  is  in  this  dis- 
trict east  of  Calgary,  but  there  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  during  the  last  two  years  to  studying  irrigation  prob- 
lems, and  as  he  is  still  on  the  job  and  going  strong  I  presume  that  his  efforts^ 
in  this  direction  are  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Lethbridge. 
Calgary  some  day  will  boai?t  of  being  the  city  that  has  tributary  to  it  the  great- 
est irrigation  projects  in  America,  but  to-day  they  seem  to  have  no  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  certainly  do  not  give  any  help.  As  regards  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Calgary  being  interested  in  irrigation,  I  may  say  that  since  I  have 
lived  in  Calgary  from  1911,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  in  any  of  the  news- 
papers that  the  Board  of  Trade  was  discussing  any  problem  connected  with 
irrigation.  The  irrigation  farmers  perhaps  are  to  blame  for  not  jogging  their 
memory  in  this  respect. 

The  town  of  Ba^sano  is  I  think,  to  be  conmiended  because  of  the  great 
interest  that  they  have  taken  and  the  help  that  they  have  given  in  arranging 
for  this  successful  meeting  we  are  having,  and  I  also  have  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  going  out  just  before  han^est,  I  think  a  year  ago,  on  a  motor  trip 
through  the  Bassano  colony  which  was  arranged  by  one  of  the  organizations 
here,  in  order  to  show  its  members  the  results  of  irrigation  farming. 

I  have  found  this  is  a  hard  subject  to  talk  on  and  perhaps  I  have  not 
made  myself  very  clear.  I  trust,  however,  that  you  have  at  least  got  an  idea 
of  what  I  was  driving  at,  and  tnist  also  that  you  will  give  some  little  thought 
to  the  points  that  I  have  raised,  I  would  say  this  with  great  emphasis.  Your 
Executive  wants  to  interest  the  farmers  and  particularly  to  get  discus.«ions  in 
these  meetings  that  will  interest  them.  We  always  try  to  get  speakers  who 
we  think  will  be  of  the  most  interest  to  our  farmers  here,  but  as  the  old  adage 
goes,  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  at  any  time  any  of 
you  will  send  in  suggestions  to  our  secretary  as  to  certain  speakers  that  you 
would  like  to  hear,  or  suggest  certain  lines  on  which  to  have  us  arrange  for 
speakers,  he  will  always  do  his  best  to  carry  out  your  suggestions. 

And  now  to  finish,  I  would  like  this  little  talk  to  do  some  good  and  I  know 
that  this  cannot  be  unless  you  understand  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  T 
have  not  meant  to  criticise  the  farmers  in  any  way,  but  rather  have  tried  to 
point  things  out  as  a  friend  in  order  to  try  and  help.  But  anyone  who  trys  to 
give  advice  to  someone  else  by  criticising  is  always  liable  fo  start  trouble,  and 
therefore  T  realize  that  while  I  have  perhaps  suggested  that  the  farmers  are  bad 
talkers,  perhaps  some  of  the  audience  feel  inclined  to  say,  "Yes,  but  you  would  be 
a  mighty  poor  farmer."  If  they  did  I  would  say,  "Yes,  I  realize  that  and 
want  your  co-operation — Will  you  give  it?"  This  is  really  what  I  am  ask- 
ing for — fuller  co-operation  from  the  farmers.  I  know  that  with  my  fellow 
engineers  and  administrators  we  are  often  classed  as  men  who  can  only  sit  in 
swivel  chairs  and  think,  but  if  this  is  true  I  want  to  tell  yt)u  that  we  do  some 
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tall  thinking,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  fanners  will  eo-operate  with  us,  our 
thinking  can  save  their  backs  many  a  tired  ache.     (Applause) 

Chairman  :  The  Secretarj'^  has  asked  me  to  announce  that  he  desires  to 
have  further  certificates  in  order  to  get  the  Convention  rate. 

Mr.  Abbott:  1  realize  very  much  the  position  the  average  farmer  is  in 
when  he  comes  from  a  visit  amongst  friends  and  we  cannot  expect  them  to  get 
up  and  say  very  much  on  these  questions  until  they  have  gone  into  little  meet- 
ings of  their  own  at  home.  The  first  step  that  a  farmer  wants  to  take  is  to 
get  three  or  four  men  together  in  their  own  little  school  house  and  thresh  out 
there  whatever  is  on  their  minds,  so  as  to  prepare  them  to  go  to  a  larger  meet- 
ing where  there  are  three  or  four  school  houses  meeting  together  and  then  pick 
the  man  to  come  here.  Until  our  farmers  make  more  organizations  and  get 
them  started,  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  them  started  to  face  meetings  like  this. 

Senator  Bostock:  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  as  a  rule  do 
not  possibly  enter  into  discussions  as  much  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do.  I 
take  exception  to  what  Mr.  Peters  said  that  farmers  should  be  readers  of  papers, 
because  I  think  the  fanner's  duty  is  to  his  work  and  to  be  producing  and  bring 
his  farm  up  to  the  best  standard  of  production.  My  experience  is  that  if  he  is 
doing  that  he  has  all  the  work  he  can  do  in  the  year  and  would  have  very  very 
little  time  to  get  up  papei's  for  meetings  like  this. 

I  think  we  as  farmers  look  to  Mr.  Peters  and  gentlemen  like  him  in  a 
professional  way  to  make  up  these  papers  and  come  in  contact  with  the  fanners 
to  understand  their  side  of  the  question.  We  think  Mr.  Peters  and  others  in 
his  position  have  more  time  on  their  hands  to  go  into  these  subjects  and  pre- 
pare these  papers  and  they  ought  to  loot  to  the  farmers  to  carry  on  the  discus- 
sion after  the  papers  are  read  and  brought  before  the  meeting. 

The  last  gentleman  has  said  until  the  farmers  get  better  organization  they 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  take  hold  of  matters  as  we  would  wish  to  see  them. 
I  think  w^hat  we  all  want  to-day  is  better  organization  amongst  them  and  a 
better  realization  of  the  fact  that  by  good  organizations  they  are  going  to  ac- 
complish what  they  desire  to  do  and  get  better  results  than  they  have  in  the 
past.  I  think  Mr.  Peters  is  to  be  congratulated  for  what  he  has  brought  be 
fore  us. 

Mr.  Lawkence:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  would  like 
to  assure  Mr.  Peters  that  what  he  spoke  of  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  with 
regard  to  anything  he  might  say  being  taken  as  a  sort  of  adverse  criticism, 
is  not  the  case  and  is  not  received  as  such  by  this  meeting.  Mr.  Peters  has 
put  in  a  very  practical  way  and  in  a  very  simple  way,  the  objects  of  this  As- 
sociation and  what  he  has  said  has  been  said  so  kindly,  and  so  nicely,  that  we 
appreciate  it  in  every  way  and  shape.  I  can  speak  for  myself  and  my  fellow 
delegates  in  that  respect.  Not  only  on  this  occasion,  but  on  other  occasions 
too,  he  has  treated  us  in  this  same  spirit  and  we  appreciate  it  very  much. 
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Mr.  Peters  stated  that  the  farmers  in  British  Columbia  were  showing  an 
interest  that  was  quite  evident.  I  am  glad  to  have  his  statement  of  that  on 
record  and  am  glad  to  have  it  recognized  by  this  Association. 

It  was  also  stated  that,  there  should  be  farmers'  organizations  who  should 
discuss  these  subjects  before  coming  to  this  Convention.  In  our  district  that 
is  exactly  what  we  do.  We  have  got  several  farmers'  institutes  in  the  district. 
We  have  three  agricultural  associations.  We  have  a  live  stock  association; 
we  have  a  w^ater  users'  community,  the  first  that  \vas  formed  under  the  new^ 
Water  Act  of  British  Columbia.  We  are  holding  very  frequent  meetings  and 
the  thinejs  that  have  been  brought  up  at  this  Con\'ention  have  been  discussed, 
some  of  them  on  several  occasions,  and  we  find  that  instead  of  hanging  back 
and  having  difficulty  in  getting  members  to  the  meeting,'  it  is  no  uncommon 
sieht  on  our  usual  Thursday  afternoon  meeting  days,  to  see  eight  and  some- 
times ten  rigs  with  teams  to  each,  coming  down  the  hill,  six,  eiQ;ht,  ten  and 
twelve  miles  to  attend  that  meeting.  Perhaps  it  is  a  water  users'  meetinec  in 
the  afternoon  and  in  the  forenoon  a  farmers'  institute  meeting.  Sandwiched 
in  between  w411  be  a  live  stock  meeting.  We  find  time  for  it  and  the  interest 
in  those  meetings  is  very  marked  and  most  of  us  are  waiting  for  the  next  Thurs- 
f'ay  in  the  next  month  for  the  next  series  of  meetings.  If  there  are  any  gen- 
tlemen here  who  find  difficulty  in  getting  to  work  in  that  fashion,  all  I  can 
say  is  if  only  two  of  you  will  agree  about  it,  go  to  work  to  get  a  third  and  then 
with  determination  eet  four  or  eight  and  you  can  soon  have  a  meeting  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  farmers  full  of  the  subject  you  want  to  discuss. 

For  eleven  years  I  have  been  working  to  get  an  organization  in  proper 
form.  It  is  perhaps  a  long  time  to  wait  but  we  are  now  getting  the  benefit  of 
it.  Once  the  result  is  achieved,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  well  worth  working; 
for.  To  come  and  hear  what  Mr.  Peters  has  to  say  as  a  government  official 
and  for  him  to  give  us  his  advice  and  to  show  us  that  the  work  we  are  doing 
like  this,  gives  us  the  element  of  government  backing,  so  that  we  can  put 
these  things  into  effect.  That  is  the  object.  You  may  find  a  great  many  dif- 
ficulties and  rebuffs,  but  work  for  that  end  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  re- 
sult is  well  worth  working  for. 

In  regard  to  schools —  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Peters  will  be  glad  to  know- 
that  since  Professor  Elliott  at  I^thbridge  explained  what  is  being  done  for 
schools  in  Alberta,  how  they  were  training  the  boys  and  the  girls,  two  year< 
have  passed  now  and  the  experience  has  been  as  we  have  heard  at  this  Con- 
vention, very  satisfactorJ^  I  stated  at  that  Convention  if  any  of  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  Provincial  Government  of  British  Columbia  had  been  present,  it 
would  have  been  a  bad  job  for  Alberta,  because  they  would  have  carried  Pro- 
fessor Elliott  away  with  them  to  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  would  have  lost 
him.  Instead  of  doing  that  or  acting  on  those  lines,  the  British  Columbia 
Government  has  instituted  a  series  or  course  of  instruction  for  teachers  first 
of  all,  and  some  two  or  three  hundred  teachers  assembled  this  last  year  in  Vic- 
toria and  have  gone  through  a  course  of  instruction  and  a  very  severe  examina- 
tion.   I  brought  an  examination  paper  with  me  and  have  handed  it  to  Mr. 
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Scott  and  he  will  no  doubt  show  you  how  alive  the  Government  is  to  this 
educational  question.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  when  you  hear  that 
paper  read,  that  it  is  a  pretty  severe  one,  and  although  there  are  irrigators  in 
our  district  who  have  been  practising  irrigation  for  forty  years,  who  could  not 
answer  some  of  the  questions  on  that  paper.  My  daughter  went  through  that 
course  of  instruction  and  I  have  read  the  paper  and  I  said  afterwards,  '*Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you  can  answer  those  questions",  and  she  said,  ^*Yes,  I  have 
tried  to",  and  I  said,  "You  will  soon  be  teaching  your  brother  to  plant  pota- 
toes". This  is  the  more  striking  because  the  paper  is  on  irrigation  and  I  am 
glad  that  Mr.  Scotc  is  here  to  hear  this,  for  it  just  shows  that  the  Provincial 
Government  of  British  Columbia  is  really  waking  up  and  showing  a  reason 
for  its  existence  by  what  they  are  doing  on  this  educational  question.  I  am 
pleased  indeed  to  say  that  on  this  subject  they  are  just  as  far  advanced  as  the 
province  of  Alberta,  only  while  the  province  of  Alberta  has  appointed  experts 
to  teach  children  in  that  way,  the  teachers  first  of  all  in  British  Columbia  are 
being  instructed  so  that  they  can  impart  the  education  to  those  under  them. 
(Applause) 

Chairman:  1  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  William  Young,  Controller  of 
Water  Rights,  Department  of  Lands,  British  Columbia,  who  will  address  ua 
on  "The  Success  of  Water  Users^  Communities  in  British  Columbia."  (Ap- 
plause) 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  remarks  I 
have  to  make  on  the  Water  Users'  Community  and  its  success  are  of  a  general 
nature,  touching  on  how  legislation  came  about,  some  reference  to  the -Statutes 
and  a  few  words  on  what  measure  of  success  has  attended  the  several  commun- 
ities that  have  already  been  organized. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  referred  to  the  changes  that  from  time  to  time 
were  made  in  our  water  laws  and  which  were  necessary  to  permit  of  effective 
administration.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  again  go  over  the  ground 
other  than  briefly  outline  how  the  Water  Users'  Community  legislation  was 
adopted  and  the  several  forms  of  co-operation. 

Li  speaking  of  the  Water  Users'  Community  legislation  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, reference  nmst  be  made  to  the  irrigation  corporation.  Those  of  you 
who  are  familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  this  Association  will  remember  that 
the  Irrigation  Corporation  was  in  a  measure  the  dii^ct  outcome  of  a  resolution 
of  the  Convention  held  at  Kelowna,  B.  C,  in  1912.  The  Irrigation  Corpora- 
tion Bill  was  accordingly  prepared  for  the  legislative  session  of  1913,  but  did 
not  become  law  because  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  were  features  that  should 
be  re-considered  and  for  which  the  time  was  not  available.  The  Bill  accord- 
ingly stood  over  until  the  session  of  1914.  This  not  only  gave  ample  time 
to  re-draft  it,  but  an  irrigation  season  in  which  to  administer  under  such 
amendments  as  had  been  made  to  the  Water  Aot.  The  administration  of 
water  during  that  season  (1913)  revealed  many  defects,  chief  of  these  beinsj 
the  necessity  for  laws  that  would  make  possible  the  enforcement  of  beneficial 
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use  and  also  provisions  that  would  permit  of  co-operation  in  various  other  ways. 
These  defects  were  remedied  in  the  session  of  1914  and  so  we  have  our  particu- 
lar laws  on  irrigation,  the  water-bailiff  and  under  co-operation,  we  have  the 
Irrigation  Corporation,  the  Land  and  Water  Company,  the  Mutual  Water 
Company  and  the  Water  Users'  Community. 

The  Irrigation  Corporation  many  of  you  are  already  familiar  with.  The 
Land  and  Water  Company  provision  replaces  an  imperfect  law  in  respect  of 
Irrigation  Companies.  Under  this  law  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  land 
promoters  lo  incorporate  first  as  a  land  company  and  then  as  a  water  com- 
pany. They  must  now  in  their  procedure  outline  a  plan  for  the  organization 
of  a  company  for  the  benefit  of  the  prospective  purchasers  of  the  subdivided 
lands  to  be  known  as  the  Settlers'  Association  and  must  further  set  out  the 
proposed  form  and  terms  of  the  water  clauses  to  be  incorporated  in  all  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  their  lands.  The  Mutual  Water  Company  provides  that 
owners  of  land  who  are  water  licensees  may  organize  a  company  with  particu- 
lar powers  which  will  permit  of  the  construction  of  joint  works  for  conveying 
purposes.  The  Water  Users'  Community  simply  provides  for  a  partnership 
of  licensees  in  the  construction,  maintenance  or  operation  of  works  and  since 
this  is  the  subject  before  us,  we  will  accordingly  proceed  with  it. 

We  look  upon  "The  Water  Users'  Community"  as  being  of  basic  im- 
portance for  the  reason  that  where,  as  yet  in  places  the  settlements  comprise 
but  a  few  farms,  it  permits  of  inexpensive  but  safe  organization  that  later  on 
may  develop  into  one  of  the  larger  organizations  mentioned.  The  law  has 
supplied  a  long  felt  need  that  was  promptly  taken  advantage  of  in  several 
valleys. 

The  feature  that  is  new  about  the  Water  Users'  Community  is  the  faci 
that  by  following  the  instructions  as  set  out  in  the  Water  Act  the  members 
can  avoid  being  individually  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  the  Community. 
It  was  at  one  time  possible  for  several  licensees  to  co-operate  under  the  "Part- 
nership Act"  as  a  "limited  partnership".  In  this  form  of  partnership,  how- 
ever, only  the  liability  of  the  "special  partners"  is  limited,  the  "general  part- 
ners" being  jointly  liable  for  all  debts  and  obligations  of  the  firm,  and  severally 
liable  for  certain  acts.  Now  even  though  it  was  possible  by  means  of  this 
Act  and  a  series  of  agreements  to  co-operate  with  limited  liability,  it  meant  a 
procedure  not  only  expensive  and  complicated,  but  most  uncertain.  No  at- 
tempts were  therefore  made  to  organize  until  co-partnership  was  fitted  into 
the  Water  Act  under  the  title  of  the  "Water  Users'  Community". 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation, I  have  here  the  several  sections  that  outline  the  procedure,  and  unless 
you  wish  to  hear  these  read,  I  will  refer  to  the  different  points. 
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Section  160  of  Part  VII  of  the 
Water  Act,  B.  C,  Statutes,  1914. 


WATER  users'  COMMUNITY 

co-operative  "160.     (1)     When  two  or  more  licensees  desire  to  join  together 

in  constructing,  maintaining  or  operating  works  under  this  sec- 
tion, tftnd  when  the  lands  to  which  their  licenses  are  appurtenant 
do  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  two  thousand  acres,  they  may  form 
a  partnership  under  this  Act,  to  be  known  by  the  finn  name  of 
''The  (naming  it)  Water  Users'  Community,"  upon  subscribing 
and  filing  with  the  Water  Recorder  of  'Hhe  district"  articles  of 
partnership. 

From  year  (2)  Such  Community  shall,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon,  be 
deemed  -a  yearly  partnership  renewable  from  year  to  year  by  tacit 
consent. 

Vote  by      (3)     A  partner  in  any  such  community,  or  his  agent  authorized 

n  eres       ^^  writing,  shall  at  any  meeting  thereof  be  entitled  to  vote  upon 

the  interest  which  the  partner  may  hold  therein,  but  the  result 

of  the  votes  shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of  interests  voted 

upon  and  not  by  the  number  of  partners  voting  at  such  meeting. 

Interest       (4)     The  interest  which  each  partner  shall  have  in  such  com- 
to  license,     munity  shall  be  based  on  the  maximum  quantity  of  watei  which 

he  has  the  right  to  divert  under  his  license. 
Majority  In  (5)  A  majority  of  votes  may  decide  upon  the  method  in  which 
act.  the  works  shall  be  constructed  and  maintained  and  what  repairs 
or  renewals  shall  be  effected,  and  may  levy  assessments  therefor 
respectively  and  for  the  expenses  of  such  community,  and  may  de- 
termine the  extent  and  manner  of  levying  the  said  assessments 
and  which  the  same  shall  be  payable.  Such  majority  shall  also 
choose  a  manager  who  shall  represent  such  community,  who  may 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  such  community  for  assessments 
and  otherwise  and  he  shall  have  the  power  to  bind  such  commun- 
ity with  his  contracts. 

When  assess.  (6)     All  such  assessmcuts  shall  be  payable  before  the  first  dav  of 

ments  payable,  t  •  t 

June  m  each  year. 

(7)  Any  partner  making  default  in  payment  of  any  assessment 
after  receiving  a  notice  from  the  manager  certifying  the  amount 
due  by  him  shall,  if  such  amount  be  correct,  be  personally  liable 
therefor  to  such  community,  and  may  be  sued  therefor  in  any 
Court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

^ment^o?'    (^)     ^^  agreement  or  undertaking  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
rights.       enlarge  as  to  quantity  the  rights    of  any  licensee  as  fixed  by  the 
license. 
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(9)  Any  such  community  may  limit  the  liability  of  its  members 
upon  complying  with  the  following  requirements,  that  is  to  say : 

Upon  filing  with  the  Water  Recorder  a  statement  verified  by 
statutory  declarations,  signed  by  each  of  the  members  of 
such  community,  giving  the  name  of  the  community, 
the  stream  or  streams  from  which  water  is  diverted  un- 
der the  several  licenses,  a  description  of  the  license  of 
each  member  of  the  apportionment  of  any  license  so 
held,  the  number  and  date  of  such  license,  and  the  land 
or  mine  to  which  such  license  or  such  apportionment 
thereof  is  appurtenant. 

(10)  After  such  conditions  shall  have  been  complied  with,  no 
member  of  such  community  shall  be  liable  for  any  indebtedness 
incurred  thereafter  beyond  an  amount  proportioned  in  his  interest 
in  the  community. 

(11)  Every  such  community  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  its 
assets  and  liabilities,  together  with  the  names  of  the  partners  and 
the  interest  held  by  each,  and  shall  make  out  a  monthly  balance- 
sheet  showing  the  names  of  creditors  and  the  amounts  due  to  each, 
and  file  the  same  among  the  papers  of  the  community ;  and  such 
balance  sheet  and  all  the  books  of  the  community  shall  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  creditors  at  all  reasonable  hours. 

(12)  Any  member  of  such  community  who  transfers  or  disposes 
of  the  land  or  mine  to  which  his  license  is  appurtenant,  or  who 
abandons  such  license,  or  whose  license  is  cancelled,  and  who  has 
served  a  notice  of  such  transfer,  disposal,  abandonment,  or  cancel- 
lation, as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the  manager  of  such  community, 
and  filed  a  copy  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  Water  Recorder  of  "the 
district,"  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  community,  but  he 
shall  in  any  event  be  liable  for  his  proportion  of  any  indebtedness 
of  the  community  which  may  have  been  incurred  prior  to  such 
transfer,  disposal,  abandonment,  or  cancellation. 

(13)  Any  creditor  of  such  community,  upon  obtaining  a  judg- 
ment against  such  community,  may  register  a  certificate  of  such 
judgment  to  the  extent  of  the  proportionate  liability  of  such  mem- 
ber in  the  Land  Registry  Ofiice  of  "the  district"  in  which  the  land 
or  mine  is  situate  to  which  the  license  of  such  member  is  appur- 
tenant. 

(14)  No  such  community  shall  be  liable  for  any  indebtednei^ 
than  that  contracted  by  its  manager,  or  by  its  agent  duly  author- 
ized in  writing. 

(15)  Should  any  such  community  fail  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  exclusively  to  "limited  liability" 
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communties,  such  community  shall  from  the  date  of  such  failure 
cease  to  be  a  "limited  liability  community." 

Whenever  a  Water  Users'  Community  is  contemplated  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  sections  in  the  Water  Act  in  respect  of  irriga- 
tion and  the  Water  Bailiff,  as  ultimate  success  largely,  if  not  whol- 
ly, depends  thereon.  In  fact,  if  we  have  had  any  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  the  administration  of  irrigation,  it  is  quite  as  much  due 
to  these  sections  as  anything,  and  although  I  have  referred  to  them 
on  a  former  occasion  before  this  Association,  it  u  essential  that  I 
refer  to  them  again  when  speaking  of  the  Water  Users'  Commun- 
ity. Since  it  will  take  up  your  time  to  read  sections  I  will  refer 
briefly  to  the  several  points. 

Section  125  of  Part  VI  of  the 
Water  Act,  B.  C.  Statutes,  1914. 


Quantity 

limited   to 

beneficial 

use. 


Rotation 
in  use. 


Particular 
crop    grown 
tf»    be    con- 
sidered. 


IRRIGATION. 

"125.  The  total  quantity  of  water  used  under  any  license  for  "ir- 
rigation purposes''  in  any  season  shall  be  based  upon  the  number 
of  acres  of  the  lands  to  which  the  license  is  appurtenant  which  are 
actually  and  beneficially  irrigated,  and  the  quantity  used  per  acre 
shall  be  limited  to  such  quantity  as  experience  may  from  time  to 
time  indicate  to  be  necessary  for  the  production  of  crops  in  the 
exercise  of  good  husbandry. 

126.  Having  due  regard  to  the  priority  of  his  right,  a  licensee 
under  such  license  shall  divert  the  quantity  of  water  which  may 
be  necessary  for  his  purpose,  on  being  so  directed  by  the  Engineer, 
at  intervals  of  time,  under  such  system  of  rotation  with  other 
water-users  on  the  same  stream  or  otherwise,  as  may  best  meet 
the  requirements  of  growing  crops  and  at  the  same  time  secure  an 
economical  use  of  water. 

127.  Notwithstanding  the  quantity  mentioned  in  any  license; 
such  licensee  shall  be  entitled  from  time  to  time  to  divert  only 
such  quantity  of  water  (up  to  the  maximum  specified  in  the 
license)  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  requirement  of  the 
particular  crop  grown  from  time  to  time  upon  the  lands  to  which 
the  license  is  appurtenant,  and  no  more. 


Minister 

may 
appoint 


WATER  BAILIFFS. 


128.  (1)  Where  licensees  or  other  persons  having  the  right  to 
divert  water  from  any  stream  cannot  agree  as  to  the  distribution  of 
such  water  or  such  part  thereof  to  which  they  are  severally  en- 
titled, the  Minister  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler, appoint  one  or  more  Water  Bailiffs,  for  such  periods  as  he  may 
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deem  necessary,  for  such  stream,  or  he  may  appoint  one  or  more 
such  BaiUffs  for  several  streams  or  for  any  definite  locality. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  such  Water  Bailiff,  and  he  shall 
have  the  power,  within  the  locality  for  which  he  is  appointed,  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  En- 
gineer, to  divide  the  wat^r  of  the  streams  or  other  sources  of  supply 
in  the  said  locality  among  the  works  of  the  several  licensees  or 
other  persons  taking  water  therefrom,  including  the  distribution 
of  water  among  the  various  users  of  any  partnership  works  ac- 
cording to  the  rights  of  each,  and  so  as  to  prevent  waste  of  water, 
and  to  shut  and  fasten  or  cause  to  be  shut  and  fastened,  and  to 
regukte  or  cause  to  be  regulated,  the  headgates  or  ditches,  the 
controlling-works  or  reservoirs,  or  other  diverting  works  as  may 
be  necessary  by  reason  of  the  said  rights. 

(3)  Whenever  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  any  Water  Bailiff 
regulates  a  headgate  to  a  ditch  or  any  controlling  works,  it  sliall 
be  his  duty  to  attach  to  such  headgate  or  controlling-works  a  writ- 
ten notice,  properly  dated  and  signed,  setting  forth  the  fact  that 
such  headgate  or  controlling-w^orks  has  been  properly  regulated 
and  is  wholly  under  his  control,  and  such  notice  shall  be  notice  to 
all  parties  interested  in  the  division  and  di«itributon  of  the  water  ot 
such  ditch  or  reservoir. 

(4)  Any  person  who  may  he  injured  by  the  action  of  any  Water 
Bailiff  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Engineer,  and  the  pro 
cedure  of  such  appeal  shall  be  as  is  provided  for  an  appeal  from  an 
Engineer  to  the  Comptroller. 

(5)  The  Water  Bailiff  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
Mini.Jiter  may  determine. 

(6)  Such  compensation  shall  be  paid  by  the  licensees  and  other? 
entitled  to  divert  water  from  any  stream  or  locality  where  the  ser- 
vices of  such  Water  Bailiff  are  required  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  used  respectively  by  such  licensees  or  persons,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  to  which  such  licensees  or  persons,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  water  to  which  such  licensees  or  persons  are  respectively 
entitled,  as  the  engineer  may  determine. 

(7)  The  amount  to  be  so  paid  by  each  licensee  or  i)erson  shall 
he  a  charge  upon  the  land  to  which  the  license  is  appurtenant,  or. 
where  the  right  to  divert  water  is  not  held  under  a  license,  upon 
the  land  upon  which  the  water  is  used,  and  may,  in  addition  to 
all  other  remedies,  be  a  debt  due  to  the  Crown  recoverable  bv  ac- 
tion  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney  General  or  any  person  authorized 
hv  him. 

■ 

(8)  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  any  Water  Bailiff  shall 
have  all  the  powers  of  a  police  constable  under  the  "Police  and 
Prisons  Regulation  Act." 
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•  mSf  "a?t!  (^)  T^®  Engineer  shall,  if  appointed  by  the  Minister  for  that 
purpose,  perform  the  duties  and  have  the  powers  of  a  Water  Bailiff 
under  this  Division. 

(10)  The  Water  Bailiff  shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Engineer  of  the  water  district  within  which  the  locality  to 
which  he  is  assigned  is  situate. 

To  the  Water  Users'  Community  these  sections  on  irrigation  are  the  basis 
of  any  system  of  rotation  agreed  upon.  In  perhaps  the  fewest  words  possible 
the  very  essentii\ls  of  successful  irrigation  are  brought  home  to  each  member. 
In  respect  of  the  section  on  the  Water  Bailiff  it  might  be  said  that  the  powers 
conferred  on  him  -are  too  great.  It,  however,  depends  entirely  on  the  man 
who  should  be  selected  as  having  qualifications  that  particularly  fit  him  for  the 
work. 

I  have  described  to  you  the  provisions  made  in  our  laws  for  this  form 
of  co-operation..  You,  no  doubt,  will  be  interested  to  know  if  it  works  out  as 
easilv  as  it  reads. 

A  prospective  community  if  left  to  itself  does  not  readily  get  together  in 
agreement;  different  views  are  presented.  The  holder  of  the  first  record  prob- 
ably has  been  dragged  through  several  of  the  courts  in  the  defence  of  his  water 
right  and  for  a  time  has  faced  ruin.  Being  successful  in  his  defence  and  having 
enjoyed  some  years  of  peace,  he  does  not  propose  to  be  a  party  to  anything 
that  will  jeopardize  his  rights.  The  holder  of  one  of  the  later  rights  takes 
the  stand  that  he  is  not  always  sure  of  a  share  of  the  water  and  since  it  is  hard 
enough  for  him  to  get  along  he  wants  to  be  certain  that  in  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Water  Users'  Community  he  is  not  taking  upon  himself  a  liability 
that  may  mean  the  loss  of  everything  he  has.  The  result  is  usually  a  request 
that  the  Comptroller  attend  one  of  their  meetings,  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
explain  the  several  points  provided  in  the  Act  and  then  answer  any  questions. 
The  first  record  holder  is  told  that  membership  in  the  community  will  not 
affect  the  status  of  his  rights.  The  holder  of  the  last  record  has  explained  to 
him  the  limited  liability  provision.  Administration  is  also  carefully  explained, 
reference  being  made  to  the  laws  on  irrigation  and  the  duties  and  powers  of 
Water  Bailiff,  attention  being  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Water  Bailiff  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  District  Water  Engineer.  This  is  an  im- 
portant feature  for  should  the  partners  fail  to  agree  on  a  system  of  rotation 
in  use  of  water,  the  engineer  prepares  the  order  and  sets  the  dates. 

Another  point  with  the  prospective  community  is  Avhether  or  not  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  a  lawyer.  Now  the  majority  is  usually  not  in  favour  of 
ha\dng  the  lawyer  because  of  the  expense  and  to  meet  their  wishes  the  de- 
partment prepared  a  form  which  comprises  the  Articles  of  Partnership.  We 
have  tried  to  make  these  articles  a.s  simple  as  possible  that  those  interested 
may  understand  them. 
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WATER    users'   COMMUNITY 


Articles  of  Partnership. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  entered  into  partner- 
ship under  section  160  of  the  "Water  Act,  1914",  by  the  name  of'The 

Water  Users'  Community". 

The  interim  manager  of  the  said  Water  Users'  Community  is ,. 

: of : B.  C. 

A  brief  description  of  the  system  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate  is  as 
follows: 


(If  the  said  system  involves  any  change  in  the  existing  works,  the  Com- 
munity should  apply  through  its  manager  to  the  Comptroller  of  W^ater 
Rights  (under  section  24  of  the  Act)  for  permission  to  make  such  change. 
Forms  for  this  purpose  can  be  secured  from  any  Water  Recorder  or  from 
the  Comptroller.) 

The  particulars  with  resr)ect  to  lands  owned,  irrigable  acreage,  license 
numbers,  votes  of  each  partner  and  other  data  are  given  in  the  appended  form, 
which  is  incorporated  herewith  and  fonns  part  hereof. 

The  liability  of  each  member  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  share  in  the 
community  which  is  governed  by  the  maximum  quantity  of  water  which  he 
is  entitled  under  his  license  to  use  such  of  his  lands  as  are  to  be  supplied  with 
water  from  the  sj^siem  of  this  community. 

The  said  partnership  was  formed  by  agreement  of  the  undersigned  on 

the day  of 191....and  the  term  through  which  it  is  to 

continue  is years. 


STATUTORY   DECLARATIONS 

T,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  declare  that  the  signatures  of. 

8md and 

and and. 

altixed  to  the  above  declaration  are  the  genuine  signatures  of  the  persons  whose 
they  purport  to  be. 

And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  conscientiously  believing  it  to  be  true 
and  knowing  that  it  is  of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  made  under  oath  and 
by  virtue  of  the  "Canada  Evidence  Act". 
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Declared  before  nie  at 

this day 

of 191..'. 


I 


Signature  of  Dei'laraiit. 


Title  of  official. 
(Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Commissioner,  Government 

Agent,  or  as  the  case  may  be) 

I,  A.  D.,  do  solemnly  declare,  etc.  etc.  (same  form  as  the  above). 

Notk:  If  it  is  desired  to  lin^it  the  liability  of  each  partner,  the  above 
form  after  being  carefully  filled  in  should  be  filed  in  dui)licate  with  the  local 
Water  Recorder,  who  will  transmit  one  copy  thereof  to  the  Comptroller. 


FORM 


PARTICULARS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 

LAXD  OWNERS,  ETC. 

Name  of  partners 

^ 

Post-oflice  addresses  of  part- 
ners. 

tc 

Name  of  streams  or  stream? 
from  which  water  is  diverted 
for  lands  to  be  seiTed. 

CaD 

« 

Lots  numbers  of  lands  of  each 
partner    to    be    served    with 
water  and  to  which  license  is 
appurtenant. 

4^ 

Number  of  each   license   or 
apportionment  thereof. 

cn 

Date  of  each  license  or  ap- 
portionment thereof. 

Oi 

Area    (in  acres)   of  each  of 
said    lands    to    be    irrigated 
from  community  system. 

^ 

Maximum  quantity  of  water 
for  each  of  said  lands  under 
license. 

00 

Votes  allowed  each  member. 

FORM 

<o 

The  fii'st  district  to  take  advantage  of  these  provisions  was  Heffley  Creek 
valley.  It  did  not  take  the  public  spirited  men  of  this  valley  long  to  come  to 
a  decision,  in  fact  they  were  ready  to  go  ahead  before  the  law  became  effective 
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in  the  railway  belt.  Here  it  was  realized  that  only  by  means  of  organization 
and  C()-oi>eration  would  contention  eeaj?e.  So  far  as  1  know  tlie  Heffley  Creek 
Water  Users'  ooninuniity  has  been  and  is  n  success.  It  comprise^s  about  20 
farms  which  together  have  about  1<X)0  acres  under  irrigation.  As  a  result  of  all 
l)arties  doing  their  share  an  excellent  reservoir  has  been  develoi)ed.  The 
provisions  in  respect  of  irrigation  and  the  Water  Bailiff  have  demonstrated 
that  order  and  reasonable  system  works  to  the  advantage  of  every  one.  Sev- 
eral incidents  that  have  happened  show  that  the  problems  of  conservation  of 
welter,  alienation  of  water  to  another  watershed,  and  the  granting  of  new 
rights  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  valley  are  more  fully  appreciated  and 
the  secretary  of  the  connnunity  is  making  it  his  business  to  see  that  these  prob- 
lems are  properly  considered  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  departmental  of- 
ficers. In  the  old  days  these  same  problems  were  the  business  of  everyone, 
yet  of  no  one  in  particular  with  the  rasult  that  no  united  action  was  taken. 

In  another  district  a  community  lias  recently  been  organized.  In  this 
case,  it  was  necessary  that  an  agreement  be  entered  into  with  two  of  the  prior 
record-holders  for  the  use  of  their  ditch,  for  some  reason  or  otlier  the  mem- 
bers at  one  time  reasoned  that  the  agreement  should  be  first  entered  into,  then 
the  community  formed.  Finally  they  were  advised  to  see  a  lawyer  who  con- 
firmed the  advice  of  the  department.  The  difficulty  in  this  instance  is  the 
agreem<«nt.  The  record-holders  did  not  fully  appreciate  their  <«tatus  and 
the  poAvers  of  adtninistration  under  the  Act.  Under  these  powers  the  adminlr- 
trators  take  the  stand  that  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  permit  construc- 
tion of  ptu'allel  ditches,  even  on  Crowai  land,  where  one  ditch  will  serve  the 
same  puipose.  These  record-holders  have  been  given  to  understand  clearly 
that  they  must  fall  in  line,  and  that  any  system  of  rotation  in  use  of  water 
ordered  will  be  enforced.  At  the  same  time  they  are  assured  that  this  will 
work  no  hardship  since  any  order  of  rotation  gives  first  rights  their  due  con- 
sideration. 

I  might  add  that  co-operation  under  the  Water  Users'  Community  is  prov- 
ing of  some  assistance  to  the  administration.     To  illustrate  this, — a  short  time 
,  ago  a  land  owner  in  the  Heffley  Creek  valley  wrote  enquiring  if  he  could 

•  secure  a  water  right  on  Heffley  creek.     He  was  advised  to  confer  with  tlie 
[  Heffley  Water  Users'  Comnmnity.    Their  answer  being  favourable,   he   wrote 

accordingly,    and   which   w^e    confirmed  by  writing  the  secretaiy  of  the  com- 
i  munity.     The  result  was  that  in  due  course  a  right  was  granted.     Had  this 

•  man  applied  in  the  days  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  community,  1  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  there  w^ould  have  l)een  objections  from  all 
who  already  held  rights.     The  applicant  and  the  objectors  would  have  em- 

'  ployed  lawyers.     It  would  also  have  meant  considerable  investigation  by  the 

'  department  before  any  decision  could  have  been  arrived  at.     All  the  expense, 

f  litigation  and  delay  that  these  proceedings  would  mean  are  put  to  one  side 

by  the  community  itself  in  one  brief  letter  to  the  comptroller.     There  is  just 
[.  this  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  if  the  Water  Users'  Community  plan  of  co-opera- 

j:  tion  is  proving  a  benefit  to  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  it  is  likewise 
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proving  of  assistance  to  the  water  administration  of  British  Columbia  in  salis- 
faetorily  disposing  in  some  cases  of  what  have  been  contentious  districts. 
(Applause) 

Mr.  Johnstone:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  up  half  a  minute 
to  express  my  pleasure  of  Mr.  Young's  work  on  behalf  of  irrigation  in  our  dis- 
trict in  British  Columbia.     (Applause) 

Mr.  Fairfield:  The  Connnittee  on  Credentials  begs  to  report  that  there 
have  been  a  total  of  199  registered  delegates.  Of  these  there  are  76  accredited 
delegates.  We  are  quite  sure  that  there  were  numbers  that  came  here  with- 
out credentials,  but  were  entitled  to  them,  but  nevertheless  they  had  to  be 
guided  by  those  w^lio  brought  their  credentials  with  them. 

The  names  of  the  accredited  and  registered  delegates  are : 

LIST  OF  DELEGATES  ATTENDING  WESTERN  CANADA  IRRIOATION 
CONVENTION,  NOVEMBER  23RD,  24TH  AND  25TH,  1915. 

BASSANO. 

W.  R.  Abbott,  Maple  Creek,  Sask. 
Chas.  Allen,  Strathmore,  Alberta. 
Alfred  Andersen,  Carseland,  Alberta. 

C.  H.  Attwood.  Domnion  Water  Service  Branch,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
Don  H.  Bark,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Strathmore,  Alberta, 

J.  L.  Brown,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

Senator  Bostock,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

li.  C.  Bond,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

II.  0.  Budin,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

F.  ir.  Berry,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

Oliver  Blue,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Wm.  Bailey,  Irrigation  Branch,  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

R.  E.  Bird,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

David  T.  Bennett,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

J.  II.  Brewer,  Crowfoot,  Alberta. 

Lieut. -Gov.  Brett,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

J.  C.  Buckley,  Gleichen,  Alberta. 

P.  Belisee,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

F.  K.  Beach,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

D.  Braniff,  Bear  Creek,  Alberta. 

J.  S.  Barker,  82nd  Battalion,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
W.  S.  Brook,  Bassano,  Alberta. 
W.  A.  Burton,  Medicuie  Hat,  Alberta. 
A.  T.  Connolly,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

H.  C.  P.  Cresswell,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
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H.  S.  Cross,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

J.  Corinaek,  Strathmore,  Alberta. 
K.  W.  Comer,  Gem,  Alberta. 
A.  J.  Culbertson,  Bassano,  Alberta. 
H.  A.  Craig,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
J.  Campbell,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
Chusi.  A.  Clark,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

E.  G.  Calkins,  Gleichen,  Alberta. 

F.  W.  Carpenter,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

A.  S.  DaAVson,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Calgary,  All)erta. 

S.  S.  Dunham,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

O.  Daehler,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

Capt.  J.  Doraaille,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

J.  E.  Degnan,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Jas.  C.  Dobson,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

J.  S.  Dennis,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

C.  L.  Dodge,  Strathmore,  Alberta. 

Jos.  Dixon,  Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan. 

Jas.  Dougall,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

J.  F.  L.  deRouville,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

W.  A.  Dilley,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

A.  G.  Denbigh,  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta. 

Max  Enos,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

C.  C.  Elliott,  Brooks,  Alberta. 

R.  P.  Findley,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

A.  L.  Freyberger,  Gem,  Alberta. 
II.  W.  Ford,  Bassano,  Alberta. 
R.  V.  Ferguson,  Gem,  Alberta. 

F.  II.  Fairfield,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

G.  A.  Forester,  Nateby,  Alberta. 

B.  D.  Fessenden,  Strathmore,  Alberta. 
L.  Fletcher,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Mr.  Fryer,  Seed  Office,  Department  of  Interior,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
W.  L.  Gilbert,  Carseland,  Alberta. 

C.  H.  Giffin,  Strathmore,  Alberta. 

Marjory  M.  Goldie,  Olds  Agricultural  College,  Olds.  Alberta. 

A.  George,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

J.  Grant,  Standard,  Alberta. 

E.  Gray,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

Emiel  Griesbach,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

Simeon  Hansen,  Southern  Alberta  Land  Company,  Ronalane,  Alberta. 

S.  N.  Houston,  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

H.  Hamilton,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

G.  H.  Hutton,  Superintendent  Experimental  Farm,  Lacombe,  Alberta. 

Dean  E.  A.  Howes,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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W.  Ilatcber,  Langdon,  Alberta. 

W.  J.  llopkiii?,  Strathmore,  Alberta. 
1).  W.  Hays,  Medicine  Hat.  Alberta. 
W.  F.  Ilieks,  A.  It.  ct  I.  Co.,  Letbbridge,  Alberta. 
J.  E.  Ilellowell.  Gleiclien,  Alberta. 
W.  Iluckvale,  Medicine  Hal,  Alberta. 

Wni.  Hoople,  Canadian  Development  Co.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
G.  El  Ilvde,  Cluny  Nurseries,  Clunv.  Alberta. 
R.  N.  Ilayden,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

M.  C.  Hendry,  ]l.  A.,  Manitoba  Hydrographic  Suney,  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba. 
E.  M.  Hall,  Bassano,  Alberta. 
H.  H.  Honens,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
R.  H.  Hanna,  82nd  Battalion,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
J.  F.  Irwin,  Letbbridge,  Alberta. 
T.  H.  Irvine.  Gleiehen,  Alberta. 
J.  Ironside,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
E.  R.  Jones,  Brooks,  Alberta. 

P.  J.  Jenning.«i,  Canadian  Society,  Civil  Engineers,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
James  Johnstone,  Xelson,  B.C. 
Aid.  D.  B.  Johnstone,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

B.  J.  Kleat,  Bassano,  Alberta. 
(t.  0.  Kerr,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 
L.  J.  Kemp,  Hutton,  Alberta. 
M.  E.  Lazeret,  Bas^-^ano,  All)erta. 

C.  E.  Lawrence,  Kamloops,  B.(\ 
Hans  Lausen,  Carseland,  Alberta. 
George  Lane,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
E.  Lyster,  Gem,  Alberta. 

H.  A.  Locke,  Gem,  Alberta. 

Chas.  F.  Langer,  Winnington,  Alberta. 

J.  D.  Laughlin,  Gem,  Alberta. 

M.  R.  F.  Lloyd,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

Hugh  McKellar,  Moosejaw,  Saskatchewan. 

W.  D.  McKay,  Alderson,  Alberta. 

E.  M.  MoCameron,  516,  22nd  Ave.,  W.,  Calgary,  AJberta. 
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Chairman:     Mr.  Don  11.  Bark  will  now  address  the  Convention  on, — 

''practical  irrigation  hints  for  alberta". 

Mr.  Bark:  No  two  crops  require  the  same  amount  of  moisture  for  tbeir 
best  growth  of  maximum  production.  Neither  do  they  require  their  moLsture 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  Grains  require  the  least  water  of  any  crop  we 
raise,  and  alfalfa  and  pasture  grasses  require  the  most  water,  while  the  re(iuire- 
ment  of  potatoes  falls  somewhere  between  that  of  the  grains  and  alfalfa.  As- 
suming the  foregoing  to  be  true,  even  one  who  has  never  farmed  can  readily 
see  that  the  maximum  yields  of  a  variety  of  crops  upon  the  same  farm  the  same 
year  are  impossible  without  irrigation.  The  irrigation  farmer  i^  therefore  con- 
fronted by  many  more  intricate  problems  than  his  neighbour,  who  secures  or 
attempts  to  secure  his  moisture  from  precipitation.  lie  nuist  not  only  under- 
stand how  to  prepare  the  land  and  plant  and  hars-est  his  crops  in  the  l>est 
possible  manner,  but  must  understand  in  addition  how  to  prepare  land  for 
irrigation,  and  when  and  how  to  irrigate  all  of  the  various  crops  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

All  of  this  mav  sound  somewhat  difficult  to  the  uninitiated,  but  when 
one  realizes  that  not  only  every  business  man  but  every  farmer  as  well  must 
be  a  student  these  days  if  he  wishes  to  succeed,  he  will  find  that  it  is  suq>rising 
how  soon  any  farmer  can  pick  up  enough  irrigation  knowledge  to  make  a 
success  on  an  irrigated  farm,  provided  he  has  good  soil  and  an  ample  sup[>ly 
of  water  at  his  command. 

Irrigation  of  course  necessitates  an  extra  amount  of  time  and  trouble,  buf 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  irrigation  farmer's  profits  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  offset  the  extra  amount  of  time  and  expense  involved,  for  but  few 
successful  irrigators  are  ever  again  content  to  farm  under  humid  condition?. 
The  irrigation  farmer,  however,  must  never  cease  to  study  his  problems,  and 
I  sincerely  trust  that  in  discussing  the  subject  of  "Practical  Irrigation  Hints 
for  Alberta"  my  ten  years'  service  in  irrigation  work  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  of  some  help  to  the  irrigators  of  this  section. 

In  taking  up  this  subject' I  wish  to  discuss  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
farmer  irrigator,  and  while  the  space  allotted  to  this  paper  is  far  too  brief  to 
make  a  general  discussion  of  irrigation,  I  hope  to  at  least  touch  upon  all  the 
more  important  phases  of  the  problem,  and  will  start  with  a  farm  consisting 
of  virgin  prairie,  in  which  condition  most  of  you  either  have  started  or  will 
start. 

general  survey  op  the  farm. 

By  all  means  the  first  thing  to  do  with  an  irrigated  farm,  even  before  it 
is  ploughed,  is  to  go  over  it  carefully  and  decide  just  how  the  water  will  run,  and 
where  the  ditches  should  be  made  on  each  field,  for  the  contour  of  the  land 
will  largely  determine,  not  only  the  size  and  shape,  but  the  location  of  each 
field  as  well.    A  general  plan  of  how  the  entire  farm  will  look  after  it  is  all 
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laid  out  and  pknted  should  he  formulated  at  least  in  one's  mind,  if  not  on 
paper,  before  the  first  crop  is  planted,  else  there  will  finally  be  as  much  or 
more  lack  of  system  to  it  than  to  some  of  the  houses  that  we  frequently  see, 
with  half  a  dozen  or  more  additions. 

One  should  plan  the  farm  and  lay  out  the  field  so  that  there  will  be  a 
drain  ditch  as  well  as  a  iiead  ditch  for  each  field,  for  it  is  fully  as  important  to 
get  the  excess  water  off  as  it  is  to  get  the  irrigation  water  on.  Wherever  pos- 
sible each  field  should  be  planted  so  that  it  can  be  irrigated  through  a  ditch  of 
its  own,  though  of  course  it  is  not  objectionable  in  the  case  of  a  large  field  to 
be  compelled  to  bring  water  to  it  through  two  or  more  small  laterals.  Do  not, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  square  or  rectangular  fields,  plant  say  a  narrow  strip 
of  grain  or  alfalfa  on  the  lower  side  of  the  ditch,  and  then  fill  out  the  remain- 
der of  the  field  with  some  other  crop,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  irrigate  both 
crops  simultaneously  from  the  one  ditch.  Plan  to  have  the  field  ditches,  the 
location  of  which  are  more  or  less  determined  by  the  topography,  the  dividing 
line  between  the  different  crops  or  different  fields  of  the  same  crop. 

LAYING  OUT  DITCHES. 

Do  not  run  ditches  by  guess.  Many  have  been  so  laid  out  and  con- 
structed, but  as  water  will  not  run  up  hill,  it  is  best  to  have  them  laid  out 
properlywith  an  instrument,  for  the  rolling  topography  of  this  country  is  very 
deceptive.  It  is  not  necessary  to  hire  any  one  to  do  this — if  you  are  located 
on  either  the  Eastern  or  Western  Section  of  the  C.  P.  R.  Irrigation  Block,  the 
Company  will  be  glad  to  furnish  a  man  to  do  this  for  you,  and  if  you  are  not  so 
located  you  can  run  your  own  ditches.  A  cheap  and  efficient  instrument  with 
a  good  clear  telesef»pe,  g(M)d  enough  to  use  in  connection  with  any  ordinary 
farm  irrigation  problem  can  be  purchased  complete  anywhere  in  the  States 
for  $16.,  and  should  not  cost  more  than  $20  here.  I  have  levelled  many  a 
field  and  ran  many  a  farm  lateral  with  a  pair  of  $1.25  sights  attached  to  an 
ordinary  carpenter's  level,  using  a  red  rag  tied  around  the  handle  of  an  ordin- 
ary hoe  or  garden  rake  for  a  levelling  rod  and  target. 

GRADE  OF  FARM  DITCHES. 

The  topography  may  in  many  cases  determine  the  grade  of  the  ditch,  but 
wherever  po.^.sihle  the  ditches  that  are  to  be  imgated  out  of  should  have  a  com- 
paratively flat  slope,  such  as  from  one-tenth  to  three-tenths  foot  fall  per  hun- 
dred feet,  two-tenths  foot  per  hundred  being  about  right.  The  ditches  should 
be  laid  out  and  staked  out,  but  not  built  before  any  surface  levelling  is  done, 
for  the  amount  of  levelling  found  necessary  will  be  determined  by  the  location 
of  the  ditch  with  respect  to  the  surface  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated  from  it. 

SELECTION  OF  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 

The  next  step  in  the  preliminary  work  of  laying  out  and  preparing  the 
farm  Ls  the  selection  of  the  type  of  irrigation  system  that  is  to  be  used,  for  the 
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amonnt  and  method  of  levelling  will  be  largely  delermiiied  by  tbe  kind  of  fyji- 
lem.  There  are  three  typea  of  surface  irrigation  that  are  adapted  to  this  lo- 
cality, namely  (1)  free  flooding,  (2)  the  furrow  or  corrugation  fiyateni,  and 
-  (:{}  flijoding  between  borders,  and  as  above  indicated,  it  will  De  necessiirj-  t« 
decide  which  one  is  to  be  used  l)efore  the  levelling  is  started. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  unfamiliar  wilh  tbe  different  types 
of  irrigation,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  each  system  l)rieHy. 

KREK  FLOOniNfi, 

Free  Hooding  is  probably  the  earliest  system  of  irrigation  that  was  practLxed 
in  the  West.  It  is  as  well  the  most  crude  system.  It  is,  however,  practically 
the  only  system  I  have  yet  ween  in  use  in  Alberta,  It  consists  of  running  more 
or  lesa  parallel  contour  ditches  across  a  field  from  fifty  to  two  liundred  feel 
apart,  each  ditch  being  given  just  sufficient  grade  so  that  the  water  will  flow 
nicely,  probably  one-tenth  or  two-tenths  fall  for  each  hundred  feet.  The 
ground  is  then  levelled  between  the  ditches  wilh  a  i-eetangular  leveller,  Ihe  larger 
knolls  (irst  being  taken  oft'  with  a  Fresno  or  other  similar  scraper.     The  ground 


Lpvelllng  L.and  for  Inlgatlon  by  menna  of  a  "Float," 

can  really  bo  levelled  to  Ijetler  advantage  before  the  ditches  are  constructed, 
though  as  has  been  above  stated,  a  knowledge  of  the  location  of  each  ditch  will 
help  coiLsiderably  and  minimize  the  work  of  levelling.  It  is  a  good  plan  If 
lay  out  and  definitely  locate  each  di(ch  with  a  plough  furrow  before  beginning 
any  levelling.  The  ditches  can  then  be  permanently  constructed  after  the 
levelling  is  completed,  the  original  location  of  the  ditches  behig  (raced  by  tlic 
plough  furrows.    'J'be  irrigation  with  this  type  of  system  is  done  by  slarting  ai 
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the  top  of  the  field  and  placing  sod,  brush  or  canvas  checks  in  the  contour 
ditches  at  frequent  intervals,  allowing  the  water  to  flow  out  through  openings 
made  in  the  ditch  bank,  the  irrigator  spreading  the  water  as  evenly  as  possible 
l^etween  the  ditch  being  used  and  the  one  next  below  it,  which  if  the  slope  is 
unifiirin,  acts  as  a  waste  ditch  for  the  strip  above  and  a  head  ditch  for  the  strip 
below.  As  has  been  stated,  this  is  probably  the  cheapest,  crudest,  and  least  ef- 
ficent  of  any  of  the  irrigation  systems  that  are  now  being  used  in  the  West,  for 
there  are  le?s  pro\asions  made  to  control  the  water  than  with  the  other  more  ef- 
ficient sy?<tems,  yet  with  careful  levelling  and  careful  attention  to  the  application 
of  the  wafei-  verv  ^rood  results  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  this  system. 

/ 
FURROW  OR  CORRUGATION  SYSTEM. 

This  system  of  irrigation  is  in  quite  general  use  in  a  large  number  of  the 
irrigated  districts  of  Washington,  Idaho  and  Utah,  where  it  is  used  for  prac- 
tically all  kinds  of  crops,  including  alfalfa.  It  also  is  used  quite  generally  in 
practically  all  localities  for  all  rowed  or  cultivated  crops.  The  land  is  prepared 
for  this  system  of  irrigation  in  practically  the  same  manner  for  the  free  flooding, 
though  a  little  more  even  application  can  be  secured  from  it  than  with  the 
free  flooding  system  with  the  same  amount  of  preparation.  The  furrows  are 
usually  run  down  the  greatest  slope  unless  it  is  excessive,  in  which  case  they 
angle  down  the  slope  on  a  lesser  grade.  The  furrows  are  made  from  two  to 
three  feet  apart,  the  spacing  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  closer 
spacing  being  used  with  the  heavier  soils,  and  as  they  normally  run  down  the 
steepest  slope  they  usually  lie  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  contour  ditches, 
which  feed  them.  These  furrow^s  are  made  with  tools  constructed  especially 
for  the  purpose,  which  more  or  less  resemble  the  front  runners  of  a  bob  sleigh, 
the  furrows  normally  being  made  in  the  soft  ground,  immediately  after  the 
wheat,  oats  or  alfalfa  is  planted.  If  the  furrows  are  made  at  this  time  before 
the  seeds  are  sprouted,  the  crop  will  come  up  and  grow  in  the  furrows  about 
as  well  as  it  does  betw^een  them.  The  water  is  applied  with  this  system  by 
turning  a  very  small  amount  into  each  furrow  and  allowing  it  to  run  until 
the  water  has  subbed  across,  and  met  midway  between  the  furrows,  which  is 
ui4ially  from  6  to  18  hours  depending  on  the  porosity  of  the  soil.  This  system 
lias  the  advantage  over  the  free  flooding  system  in  that  the  furrows  can  be 
made  to  carry  -water  across  slight  depressions  and  knolls,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  a  more  even  application  of  the  w^ater  than  can  be  secured  with  the  flood- 
ing system.  Advocates  of  this  system  also  claim  that  the  soil  does  not  bake 
so  much  after  irrigation,  as  there  has  been  no  water  applied  directly  to  the 
surface  except  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows.  The  ordinary  irrigator  can  prob- 
ably irrigate  about  20  per  cent  more  land  in  a  day  with  the  free  flooding 
system  than  with  the  furrow  system,  but  with  the  small  farm  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  freedom  from  baking  and  the  more  even  application  more 
than  offset  the  extra  time  required.  Considering  the  size  of  our  farming  op- 
erations here,  however,  the  extra  amount  of  time  required  would  be  quite  a 
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factor,  and  it  is  Imrdly  advisable  to  plan  on  using  the  furrow  system  here. 
for  either  grain,  alfalfa  or  pasture,  but  it  will  have  to  be  used  for  all  cultivated 
crops,  such  as  corn,  potatoes,  small  fruits  or  garden. 


1  Syetem  of  Inlgat 


FLOODING  BETWEEN  BOR[>ERS. 


This  syslem  is  probably  the  best  system  of  irrigation  for  practically  all 
classes  of  soil  in  this  part  of  Alberta,  and  irrigators  of  this  section  cannot  1* 
loo  strongly  urged  to  instal  it.  It  is  but  little  more  expensive  to  instal,  than 
the  free  flooding  8y:item,  if  it  is  laid  out  by  one  who  understands  it,  and  can 
take  advantage  of  the  natural  topography  of  the  farm.  With  a  few  repairs 
on  the  dykes,  it  is  good  for  practically  all  time,  when  once  installed.  One 
can  also  irrigate  more  land  in  a  day  with  it  than  any  other  system,  and  ni 
the  same  time  secure  a  more  even  application  of  the  water.  This  system  con- 
sists essentially  of  flooding  the  water  down  the  greatest  slope,  unless  it  is  ex- 
cessive, between  more  or  less  i>arallel  border  dykes  30  to  50  feet  apart,  and 
fiMiu  200  to  400  feet  long  between  cross  ditclies.  These  dykes  are  usually 
laid  out  so  as  to  run  down  the  greatest  slope.  The  head  ditches  cross  the 
dykes  ajid  the  intervening  border  strips  more  or  less  at  right  angles,  and  are 
laid  out  and  constructed  much  the  saine  as  with  either  the  furrow  or  free 
flooding  system.  To  be  ideally  prepared  for  this  system  of  irrigation  the  side 
fall  should  be  taken  out  between  the  borders ;  in  other  words  each  strip  should 
be  perfectly  Oat  cross-ways.  This,  however,  is  rarely  done  in  practice,  bui 
the  nearer  it  is  approached  the  more  ea.sily  the  land  will  'be  irrigated.  If  the 
lK>rdei"a  are  properly  levelled  between  the  dykes  the  irrigation  is  very  easy,  for 
when  tile  water  is  turned  into  the  upper  end  of  each  border,  a  sheet  of  uniform 
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depth  will  advance  slowly  down  the  slope  between  the  border  dykes,  thus 
-wetting  each  spot  uniformly.  The  irrigator  with  a  little  practice  and  know- 
ledge of  the  lay  of  the  land  will  soon  become  acquainted  with  the  performance 
of  the  w^ater  on  each  strip,  so  that  he  can  tell  just  how  far  to  allow  the  water 
to  advance  before  turning  it  off  and  diverting  it  into  the  upper  end  of  the  next 
fitrip.  In  practice  just  sufficient  water  should  be  turned  into  each  strip  so 
that  it  will  advance  to  the  lower  end  and  without  waste.  These  border  dykes 
are  made  rather  broad  and  low,  and  should  not  be  over  4  to  6  inches  high 
in  the  centre  and  approximately  3  feet  wide  at  the  base,  when  finished  and 
finally  settled  down,  so  broad  and  low  in  other  words  that  the  haying  machin- 
ery and  wagons  can  work  across  them  to  advantage.  The  dykes  are  either 
eonstnicted  with  the  scrapere  which  are  used  for  levelling  down  the  higher 
knolls  on  the  land  or  can  be  made  by  ploughing  a  back  furrow  of  the  location 
of  each  dyke,  after  which  each  back  furrow  should  be  gone  over  with  a  ridger, 
ipuUing  the  same  lengthways  of  the  back  furrow.  This  ridger  is  constructed 
of  two  2x12  planks,  some  18  feet  long,  the  planks  being  placed  on  edge  about 
12  feet  apart  in  front  and  3  feet  apart  behind.  They  are  thoroughly  braced 
in  this  position  and  are  pulled  lengthways  of  the  back  furrow  with  two  horses, 
the  wide  spread  of  the  planks  in  front  drawing  considerable  dirt  from  each 
side  to  the  back  furrow  in  the  middle,  thus  filling  the  furrow  on  each  side 
and  making  a  substantial  ridge.  This  ridge  is  afterwards  rounded  down  by 
harrowing  very  gently.  When  seeding,  the  tops  of  the  ridges  or  border  dykes 
are  seeded  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the  remainder  of  the  field, 
and  without  climate,  practically  the  same  amount  of  crop  will  be  raised  on 
top  of  the  dykes  as  between  them.  This  type  of  system  is  adapted  to  almost 
any  field  crop,  any  type  of  soil,  and  almost  any  topography,  unless  the  slope 
is  excessive,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  it  is  once  installed,  even  on  a  small  tract, 
on  a  few  of  our  farms,  the  farmers  will  find  irrigation  so  easy  that  they  will 
hasten  to  prepare  .as  much  as  possible  of  the  remainder  of  their  farms  in  this 
same  manner. 

LEVELLING. 

Levelling  should  be  well  done,  for  whatever  is  spent  or  done  along  this 
line  never  has  to  be  done  over  again.  The  bother  of  trying  to  get  water  on 
8ome  little  knoll,  together  with  the  decreased  yield  on  this  knoll  because  of 
insufficient  moisture  will  usually  cause  enough  loss  in  one  year  to  more  than 
offset  the  original  cost  of  having  removed  the  knoll  with  a  team  and  scraper 
at  the  outset.  Some  fields  will  of  course  require  more  levelling  than  others; 
a  safe  rule  to  go  by  is  to  so  level  each  field  that  the  water  will  flow  uninter- 
ruptedly without  pooling  up  from  every  cross  ditch  to  the  next  one  below. 
I  shall  not  dwell  much  on  the  le\^lling  of  land,  for  it  is  a  simple  operation 
that  almost  anyone  can  soon  learn,  the  principal  requisite  being  a  goodly 
amount  of  time,  patience,  and  stick-to-it-iveness.  The  principal  tools  to  use 
are  the  Fresno  scraper  for  the  larger  knolls  and  the  rectangular  float  leveller  for 
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the  smaller  knolls.  I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  thai  every  irrigated  field 
should  be  thoroughly  Jevelled  with  a  rectangular  plank  leveller  every  time  n 
crop  is  planted  on  it  even  though  it  ia  every  spring,  and  that  whatever  time  or 
money  is  spent  in  levelling  will  pay  larger  returns  than  the  expenditure  of 
any  other  like  amount  on  the  farm. 

CONSTRICTION    OF    DITCHES. 

The  construction  of  funii  ditches  is  indeed  simpler  tlian  most  of  (lio 
uninitiated  can  readily  Ibelieve.  Onr  soil  here  ia  so  free  from  rocks  thai 
practically  the  only  work  of  constructing  the  ditch,  after  it  is  laid  out  on 
the  projier  grade,  is  to  plough  from  two  to  six  plough  furrows  on  tlie  desired  lo- 
cation, and  then  run  an  ordinary  A-ditcher  or  crowder  through  the  ditch,  plac- 
ing the  most  of  the  dirt  on  the  down-hill  side.     Two  men  and  a  team  will  easily 
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make  as  much  as  two  miles  or  more  per  day  of  ordinary  distribution  ditch  on 
.he  farm.  One  man  and  two  horses  with  an  ordinary  double  mould  board 
or  lister  plough  oan  make  the  smaller  ditches  at  one  operation,  thus  making 
eight  or  ten  miles  per  day,  while  the  larger  ditches  up  to  four  second-feel 
capacity  are  now  made  with  the  same  but  larger  type  of  plough,  from  four  to 
eight  horses  being  required.  Ditches  should  be  made  good  and  strong.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  make  the  banks  of  important  ditches  like  the  one  supplying 
the  entire  field  too  high  or  too  strong,  for  as  soon  as  they  arc  wet  the  dirt  will 
settle  and  the  extra  strength  may  be  necessary.  It  certainly  does  not  pay 
when  the  need  of  irrigation  water  is  urgent,  and  one  is  trying  to  irrigate  his 
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alfalfa  or  pasture,  to  be  compelled  to  go  up  above  and  spend  a  day  or  two 
enlarging  and  strengthening  the  ditch,  which  conducts  the  water  onto  the 
farm  or  tract  in  question.  Careful  irrigators  usually  clean  out  and  repair  their 
ditches  every  spring. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  hollow  with  a  ditch  either  a  dyke  flume 
or  inverted  siphon  will  be  found  necessary.  Where  the  hollow  is  not  over  one 
hundred  feet  across  and  two  or  three  feet  deep,  I  should  advise  an  earth  fill 
or  dyke.  If  the  same  be  properly  and  substantially  made  and  the  gophers 
«re  kept  out  of  it,  it  will  last  for  years,  with  but  a  small  amount  of  repairs, 
particularly  if  enough  care  is  taken  to  seed  the  side  slopes  and  banks  of  the 
dykes  with  a  little  blue  grass  and  white  clover.  Care  should  be  used  when 
building  dykes  to  make  them  sufficiently  high  and  strong  as  to  allow  for  set- 
tlement after  the  water  is  turned  in. 

With  deeper  hollows  or  draws,  particularly  where  the  span  is  not  great, 
either  timber  or  metal  flumes  should  be  installed.  Attention  should  be  given 
that  the  proper  grade  and  capacity  be  secured,  and  also  that  the  foundation 
and  super-structure  is  solid.  Inverted  pipe  siphon  for  farm  use  would  hardly 
be  recommended  in  this  climate. 

DIVERSIFICATION  OF  CROPS. 

A  well  conducted  profitable  farm  not  only  in  Alberta,  but  anywhere  else, 
should  have  the  crops  and  products  well  diversified.  It  is  never  a  good  plan 
^to  put  one's  eggs  all  in  one  basket.  There  is  too  much  of  this  being  done 
here  now.  Too  much  grain,  and  not  enough  of  other  things.  If  we  should 
happen  to  have  a  poor  year  for  grain,  with  inferior  prices,  the  farmer  with 
only  eighty  acres  or  a  quarter-section  of  grain  could  hardly  make  a  living  and 
meet  his  payments,  while  if  he  had  a  part  of  his  farm  devoted  to  alfalfa  and 
^pasture  grasses,  with  a  few  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  etc.,  with  also  some  surplus 
'horses  to  sell  each  year,  the  fertility  of  the  land  would  not  only  be  maintained, 
t)ut  a  poor  year  of  any  one  crop  would  not  materially  affect  him,  no  matter 
what  the  season  or  how  bad  the  market,  for  he  would  always  be  sure  of  mak- 
ing his  living  with  enough  to  spare  to  meet  his  obligations.  The  crops  of 
any  well  conducted  irrigated  farm  in  this  section  should  include  at  least  garden, 
potatoes,  alfalfa,  clover  and  pasture  grasses,  as  well  as  grain. 

PLANTING  CROPS. 

Space  will  not  permit  much  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  planting  of  the 
crops  on  an  irrigated  farm.  I  wish,  however,  to  state  that  irrigation  farming 
can  withstand  and  requires  thicker  planting  than  dry  farming.  The  usual 
custom  throughout  the  Northwest  is  to  plant  about  15  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed 
•per  acre,  12  pounds  of  red  clover,  100  to  110  pounds  of  wheat  seeded  in  the 
spring,  90  pounds  of  oats  and  800  to  1,000  pounds  of  potatoes.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  careful  preparation  of  the  seed  bed.  Grain  crops 
should  be  planted  with  a  drill  at  least  2  inches  deep,  thus  placing  the  seeds 
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in  moist  ground,  which  can  be  done  to  much  better  advantage  than  by  the 
broadcasting  method.  If  crops  are  planted  in  rough,  cloddy  ground  the 
germination  is  bound  to  be  poor,  and  an  uneven  stand  will  be  the  result.  Care- 
ful preparation  therefore  pays  good  returns;  an  extra  harrowing  or  discing 
before  planting  the  crop  has  sometimes  been  known  to  double  the  yield.  A 
fine  uniform  seed  bed  is  particularly  necessary  when  crops  with  small  seeds, 
such  as  alfalfa  or  clover  are  planted.  Neither  alfalfa  nor  clover  will  stand 
such  deep  planting  as  will  the  larger  seeds  of  the  grains.  From  one  inch  to 
one  and  one-half  inches  is  as  deep  as  alfalfa  or  clover  should  be  planted. 

IRRIGATION  OF  CROPS. 

There  is  so  much  to  say  in  regard  to  the  irrigation  of  crops,  even  after  they 
are  properly  planted  on  properly  prepared  land,  that  I  can  hardly  touch  the 
high  spots.  Enough  could  be  said  about  the  stage  of  growth  alone  at  which 
•crops  require  different  amounts  of  moisture  to  more  than  utilize  my  time. 

The  average  irrigation  farmer  of  Alberta  would  probably  not  be  interested 
in  all  of  the  details  of  the  latest  experiments  along  this  line,  so  I  shall  endeavour 
to  call  your  attention  to  but  a  few  of  the  fundamentals,  and  if  there  are  any 
who  wish  to  go  deeper  into  the  subject  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that  at  some  later 
date. 

Grain  has  been  found  to  require  the  most  soil  moisture  during  the  head- 
ing, flowering  and  soft  dough  stages.  The  soil  can  safely  be  allowed  to  begin 
to  dry  out  as  the  grain  is  approaching  hard  dough,  as  there  is  then  sufficent 
strength  in  the  straw  to  fill  and  mature  the  grain.  At  other  stages  of  its 
growth  grain  simply  needs  only  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  it  growing  rapidly. 

Alfalfa  should  be  planted  on  well  drained  land  and  requires  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  moisture  throughout  the  season,  from  the  time  the  ground  wamis 
up  in  the  spring  until  just  before  the  last  crop  is  harvested.  The  number  of 
irrigations  required  during  the  season  to  obtain  this  soil  moisture  condition 
will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  season,  and  will  vary  in  this  locality  from 
'one  to  three.  As  the  ground  is  quite  cool  early  in  the  spring  it  would  prob- 
•ably  not  be  advisable  to  irrigate  alfalfa  very  early,  say  during  April  of  normal 
years,  nor  as  late  in  the  fall  as  October,  unless  the  fall  were  very  dry.  Alfalfa 
though  it  will  not  do  well  on  wet,  soggy  soil,  requires  fully  twice  as  much 
water  during  the  year  as  grain.  This  is  due  to  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and 
the  immense  amount  of  evaporation  and  transpiration  that  takes  place  from  the 
•large  amount  of  leaf  surface  that  is  exposed  throughout  the  season.  My  ex- 
periments while  with  the  United  States  Government  showed  that  where  n 
maximum  crop  of  grain  requires  one  acre-foot  of  water  during  the  season,  ful- 
ly two  acre-feet  per  acre  are  required  for  a  maximum  crop  of  alfalfa.  Alfalfa, 
•however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  winter  quarters  with  the  soil  in  a 
"wet  and  soggy  condition.  The  freezing  and  thawing  which  takes  place  with 
the  soil  in  this  condition  is  liable  to  cause  winter  killing. 

The  question  when  to  irrigate  is  best  answered  by  saying,  whenever  the 
percentage  of  soil  moisture  is  low  enough  so  that  the  crop  requires  it.  There 
"can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule  laid  down  as  to  when  to  irrigate  one's  crop,  be- 
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cause  as  much  depends  upon  the  soil  and  the  crop  itself  as  upon  the  climate. 
One  should  know  at  what  stage  of  growth  a  crop  needs  the  most  soil  moisture 
and  then  watch  the  condition  of  one's  soil.  Whenever  the  soil  from  6  inches 
■to  1  foot  in  depth  in  close  proximity  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  becomes  so  dry 
that  when  squeezed  together  in  the  hand  and  released  it  falls  apart  through 
■lack  of  sufficient  moisture  to  give  it  sufficient  cohesion,  (hen  irrigation  is  re- 
quired. The  old  experienced  irrgator  can  also  tell  when  crops  need  irrigation 
by  the  colour  of  the  crops  themselves.  A  dark,  blackish  green  colour  indicates 
that  they  are  needing  water,  while  a  light  pea  green  colour  indicates  that  suf- 
ficient water  is  available  for  the  time  being.  This  difference  in  colour  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  with  alfalfa  and  potatoes. 

Potatoes  require  a  medium  but  uniform  moisture  content  in  the  soil 
throughout  the  season.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  dry  out  and  sutfer 
for  lack  of  moisture,  particularly  after  the  young  tubers  begin  to  form.  Pota- 
toes, the  same  as  alfalfa,  are  a  crop  that  will  not  do  well  in  wet,  soggy  soil — 
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yet  they  require  considerable  irrigation  water  in  order  to  produce  a  maximum 
lyield.  They  should  preferably  be  hilled  up  pretty  well  and  irrigated  with  a 
toiall  stream  in  a  rather  deep  furrow  between  the  rows,  thus  allowing  the 
moisture  to  reach  the  soil  around  the  tuber's  in  the  hilb  by  capillary  attraction, 
which  will  not  allow  of  over-saturation  of  the  soil. 

In  actual  practice  the  new  irrigator  is  always  inclined  to  use  too  much 
water,  thinking  that  if  a  little  irrigation  is  good,  more  is  better.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake,  for  too  much  irrigation  is  sometimes  worse  than  none  at  all. 
'Irrigation  might  be  likened  in  its  effect  upon  the  soil  and  crops  to  a  tonic 
■with  the  human  system — when  given  in  proper  doses.    The  proper  amount 
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given  or  applied  when  necessary  and  at  the  right  time  produces  wonderful 
resulfs,  but  a  double  or  triple  dose  usually  overdoes  the  matter  and  gives  poorer 
■returns  than  if  none  at  all  had  been  used. 

Some  do  not  l>eneve  that  we  need  irrigation  in  this  part  of  Alberta,  but 
there  are  so  many  fundamental  arguments  that  show  conclusively  that  irriga- 
liou  is  not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary  nine  years  out  of  ten,  if 
maximum  crops  are  to  be  produced,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  otherwise.  Our 
isoils  here  contain  a  certain  small  amount  of  alkali,  as  do  all  arid  and  semi-arid 
'soils,  and  the  very  presence  of  this  alkali  proves  conclusively  that  there  is  in- 
Sufficient  rainfall  here  to  produce  a  good)  crop  every  year,  else  this  alkali  would 
have  been  leacbeil  out  long  ago.  Tlie  absence  of  trees  on  the  prairies  is  an- 
■other  almost  [wsitive  indication  that  there  is  insulficient  rain  here  to  produce 
■good  crops  every  year,  for  trees  can  actually  be  grown  with  less  water  than  al- 
most any  other  of  the  staple  crops.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  there  would 
'be  many  more  trees  on  our  prairies  if  the  normal  precipitation  were  sufficient 
■for  the  production  of  good  crops  every  year. 


wheat — A  Good  Crop. 

Tiie  bumper  crops  that  have  been  produced  during  the  past  season  without 
•irrigation  is  in  fact,  however,  one  of  the  most  positive  proofs  of  the  need  of 
supplementiiry  moisture  (irrigation)  during  eight  or  nine  years  out  of  every 
ten,  or  during  all  but  the  very  wettest  of  seasons.  Thrashing  is  now  well  ad- 
vanced, and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  taking  it  far  and  wide  more  high 
'yields  have  beeu  reported  over  a  very  wide  scope  of  territory  than  have  ever 
iheen  produced  before.  Aside  from  the  precipitation,  the  cUmatic  conditions 
'have  not  been  unusual  in  any  way  during  the  season,  yet  the  precipitation  dur- 
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ing  the  five  growing  months  has  ranged  from  150  per  cent  of  normal  to  as  high 
'as  300  and  more  per  cent,  of  the  amount  received  during  the  same  period  in 
the  drier  years.  These  large  yields  have  therefore  absolutely  demonstrated 
not  only  what  our  soil  is  capable  of  producing,  but  have  also  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  that  our  crops  need  supplementary  moisture  (irrigation)  in  addition 
to  the  normal  precipitation  eight  or  nine  years  out  of  every  ten,  in  order  to 
continually  produce  year  after  year  the  maximum  of  which  our  soil  is  capable. 

The  last,  or  1910,  census  of  the  United  States,  gives  some  particularly 
conclusive  figures  showing  the  difference  in  yields  and  values  of  the  different 
crops  between  the  entire  irrigated  area  and  the  entire  non-irrigated  area  of  the 
United  States.  These  figures  are  averages,  and  cover  many  different  climatic 
conditions,  but  as  they  also  cover  an  extremely  large  area,  far  more  than  the 
entire  cultivated  area  of  Canada,  they  are  very  dependable,  and  should  show 
at  least  a  fair  comparison  of  the  increase  that  can  be  made  in  the  yield  here  by 
means  of  irrigation.  The  following  figures  are  copied  direct  from  page  856  of 
the  printed  report  of  the  United  States  Irrigation  Census  of  1910,  and  show 
quite  clearly  how  much  the  yields  of  the  staple  crops  in  the  United  States  are 
increased  by  means  of  irrigation : 

Average  yield  per  acre  Increased  Increased 

On  Irrigated  On  Unirrigated  yield  on     Av.  val.  per  acre    Val.  per 

land  arid  land  entire  irrig.  land     On  Ir.    On  Unir.     acre 

region  United  States  percent     land      land     Amt.  percent 
Crop 

Alfalfa 2.94  T.  2.14  T.             37.4      $22.94     $10.97     5.97     35.2 

Oats 36.8  28.5                    29.1         19.00       11.64     7.36     63.2 

Wheat 25.6  15.3                    67.3        23.40      14.75     8.65    58.6 

Barley 29.1  22.3                   30.5        18.32       11.81     6.51     55.1 

rimolhy 1.73  T.  1.22  T.            41.8        15.84       12.75    3.08     24.1 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  major  points  that  have  been  in- 
cluded in  this  paper,  principal  among  which  are: 

(1)  Be  sure  that  the  farm  is  properly  laid  out  before  any  levelling  or 
ditching  is  started,  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  farm  frequently  depends 
upon  the  adaptability  of  the  initial  plans. 

(2)  Run  all  the  ditches  on  the  proper  grades  with  some  kind  of  an  ef- 
ficient instrument.  The  proper  grade  for  an  internal  farm  ditch  is  approxi- 
mately .2  foot  fall  per  hundred  feet. 

(3)  Be  sure  that  the  proper  system  of  irrigation  is  selected,  and  do  not 
forget  that  free  flooding  is  the  most  crude  system  of  irrigation  in  vogue,  and 
that  flooding  between  borders  is  best  adapted  to  our  conditions  here  on  all  but 
the  steeper  grades  for  practically  all  classes  of  crops,  except  rowed  crop^?. 

(4)  Bear  in  mind  that  proper  and  efficient  levelling  of  the  land  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  good  results  are  to  be  secured,  and  that  time  and  money 
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s^peiit  in  levelling  will  pay  larger  returns  than  the  expendiuire  of  iiiiy  other 
like  amount. 

(5)  In  (■ousinic-ling  ditches  be  sure  that  they  are  made  lai-ge  enoiisli 
and  strong  enough,  and  do  nol  forget  to  dean  the  silt  and  weeds  out  of  them 
every  spring. 

(6)  Do  not  run  water  too  far  between  cross  ditches;  from  50  to  300  feet, 
depending  upon  the  topography,  is  far  enough — for  an  even  distribution  can- 
not be  secured  where  it  is  Hooded  loo  far. 

(7)  A  good  ^ed  bed  «Iiould  be  prepared  for  any  kind  of  crop.  A  g^tnJ 
even  stand  cannot  lie  secured  in  rough  cloddy  ground. 

(8)  Do  not  irrigide  your  crops  unless  they  need  it. 

(9)  Remember  that  grain  needs  the  most  soil  moisture  during  the 
■heading,  flowering  and  soft  dough  stages,  and  that  alfalfa  and  pasture  need  a 
continuous  supply  throughonl  the  growing  season,  and  that  they  require  war- 
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ly  twice  as  much  water  as  grain,  if  all  other  conditions  are  similar.  Do  nol 
let  potatoes  dry  out  after  the  young  tubers  have  began  to  form,  until  just  before 
harvest  time;  for  if  you  do,  rough,  uneven  potatoes  of  low  market  value  will 
be  pi-oduced. 

(10)  Do  not  let  any  crop  suft'er  for  lack  of  water  during  any  period  of 
the  year,  for  a  week's  drought  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  the  plani'- 
growth  will  not  only  delay  the  ripening  period,  but  may  also  decrease  the  yield 
■as  much  as  fifty  per  cent. 
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Remember  that  diversification  of  crops  is  absolutely  essentia]  for  the  best 
success  of  any  farmer  in  almost  any  district,  for  the  one  crop  farmer  is  rarely 
Isuccessful  over  a  long  period  of  years  in  any  locality.  When  one  stops  to  think 
of  the  beauties  and  many  advantages  of  farming  under  an  efficient  irrigation 
ditch  where  the  moisture  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  production  of  large  and 
•profitable  crops  can  be  turned  on  and  off  at  will,  he  can  not  help  but  pity  the 
dry  farmer.  Diversification  and  irrigation  are  certainly  the  very  best  insur- 
ance one  can  have  against  the  ill  effects  of  hail,  frost,  rain,  drought,  poor  prices, 
'and  hard  times.     (Applause) 

Chairman:  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bark  has  a  lot  more  that  would 
he  of  interest  to  us  and  I  would  ask  him  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  let  the 
Executive  Committee  have  any  further  paper  that  he  may  prepare  so  that 
the  Committee  can  consider  publishing  same. 

Chairman:  The  next  will  be  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  next  Con- 
vention, r  nominate  Mr.  F.  W.  Crandall  and  Mr.  Higginbothaim  fts  scruti- 
•neers  and  the  voting  will  be  by  ballot.  We  have  decided  to  give  the  proposer 
'or  mover  of  any  place  ten  miimtes  and  the  seconder  or  other  supporter  five 
•minutes  each. 

Secretary  :  I  will  read  the  communications  received  from  the  cities  of 
Nelson,  and  Kamloops.  I  might  also  say  there  is  a  note  at  page  215  of  last 
year's  report  referring  to  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

'^Kamloops,  B.  C,  22nd  November,  1915. 

The  President  and  Members, 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Bassano,  Alta. 

On  behalf  of  the  Municii)al  Council  I  beg  to  extend  to  the  Western  Canada 
Irrigation  Association  an  invitation  to  hold  its  next  annual  convention  at  the 
city  of  Kamloops. 

(Signed)     M.  F.  Crawford, 
JOS.  ,  Mayor." 

'^Nelson,  B.  C,  Nov.  18th,  1915. 

»R.  A.  Travis,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Convention, 
Bassano.  Alberta. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  beg  to  enclose  "Memorandum  of  Appointment".  Our  delegate  will  be 
Mr.  James  Johnstone,  and  I  believe  the  city  of  Nelson  has  arraiiged  for  the 
sending  also  of  a  delegate.  The  delegates  have  the  full  authority  to  extend 
to  the  delegates  of  the  Convention  an  invitation  to  hold  their  next  meeting  at 
Nelson,  B.C.  I  can  assure  you  the  citizens  of  Nelson  find  the  Kootenays,  also 
the  Boundary  districts,  will  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  given  the  honour 
of  attending  to  the  delegates  of  the  Convention  if  they  should  decide  to  meet 
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in  Nelson.  That  is,  it  would  be  our  earnest  desire  to  do  everything  possible  to 
extend  all  the  comforts  that  are  usual  on  these  occasions.  Besides,  I  am  justi- 
fied in  stating  that  a  Convention  held  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  would 
add  greatly  to  the  success  of  your  Association. 

Wishing  every  success  to  the  9th  Annual  Convention, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     Fred  A.  Starkey, 
President,  Associated 
Boards  of  Trade— of  Eastern  B.  C." 


"CORPORATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEIi50N. 

Nelson,  B.  C,  20th  November,  1915. 

To 

The  President  ,  Officers  and  Members 

attending  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Ir- 
rigation Association  at  Bassano. 

Gentlemen : — 

The  City  of  Nelson  and  Kootenay  District  of  British  Columbia  beg  to 
extend  to  you  a  most  hearty  invitation  to  hold  your  Tenth  Convention  in  the 
city  of  Nelson. 

The  City  Council,  at  its  regular  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Nelson,  on 
the  8th  of  November  last,  passed  the  following  resolution  unanimously : 

"That  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Nelson  extend  a  very  hearty  invitation 
to  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  to  hold  their  annual  Convention 
of  1916  in  the  city  of  Nelson." 

The  Nelson  Board  of  Trade  at  its  meeting  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Rooms,  Nelson,  on  November  11th  last,  passed  the  following  Resolution  unani- 
mously : 

"That  a  cordial  invitation  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  extended  by  the 
Nelson  board  of  Trade  to  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association,  to  hold 
their  annual  1916  Convention  in  the  city  of  Nelson,  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  the  said  Association  at  the  coming  Convention  at  Bas- 
sano, Alta." 

In  extending  to  you  this  invitation,  we  feel  that  there  never  w^as  a  time 
when  conditions  made  it  so  important  that  your  Convention  should  be  held 
in  a  principal  consuming  centre  of  the  products  of  the  Irrigated  Lands  of 
Western  Canada.  Many  of  you  have  now  learned  how  to  produce  the  finest 
of  irrifi;ated  products,  but  the  most  successful  method  of  marketing  same  has 
yet  to  be  solved. 

The  mining  industry  of  British  Columbia,  of  which  Nelson  is  the  busi- 
ness centre,  has  entered  upon  a  period  of  ejreat  prosperity  and  advancement, 
founded  upon  the  inteUisjent  development  of  the  immense  natural  wealth  stored 
in  our  mountains.  This  means  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  the  products 
of  the  soil. 

The  necessity  of  a  closer  connection  between  producer  and  consvmaer  is 
constantly  being  pointed  out  on  all  sides  in  order  to  bring  about  mutual  pros- 
•perity,  and  the  greatest  factor  in  this  direction  is  a  personal  acquaintance  be- 
tween the  Producer  and  Consumer,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  in  no  easier 
pud  better  way  than  by  your  coming  amongst  us  at  your  next  Convention. 
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Nelson  district  is  noted  for  the  quality  of  its  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
many  sections,  of  which  Nelson  is  the  commercial  centre,  depend  upon  irriga- 
tion in  order  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Nelson,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of,  and  is  surrounded 
'by,  the  most  charming  mountain  and  lake  scenery  in  the  World,  and  its  cli- 
matic conditions  are  unsurpassed/' 

For  these  reasons  we  know  that  your  members  would  hold  a  profitable  and 
pleasant  Convention  here  in  1916;  we  can  assure  you  that  we  will  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  make  your  Convention  an  outstanding  one  for  profit  and  pleas- 
ure. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  City  Council, 

(Signed)     John  J.  Malone, 

Mayor. 

For  the  Board  of  Trade 

(Signed    R.  W.  Hinton, 

President. 

(Signed)     D.  C.  M,  Morris, 

Secretary." 

Senator  Bostock:  In  moving  that  the  next  place  of  meeting  should  be 
the  city  of  Kamloops,  said : 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  to  present 
the  invitation  of  the  city  of  Kamloops. 

"To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Western  Canada  Irriga- 
tion Association,  at  Bassano,  Alberta,  Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the 
Municipal  Council,  I  beg  to  extend  to  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation 
Association  an  invitation  to  hold  its  next  annual  Convention  at  the 
city  of  Kamloops.     Signed,  M.  F.  Crawford,  Mayor." 

I  may  say,  as  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Secretary,  the  delegates  from 
Kamloops  announced  their  intention  of  making  a  bid  to  hold  this  Convention 
i\i  Kamloops  next  year  and  to  this  Convention  they  have  sent  down  six  or  seven 
delegates,  representing  irrigationists  and  businesses  connected  with  irrigation 
in  the  Kamloops  District,  Mr.  Lawrence,  representng  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Brown,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Association;  Mr.  Johnston,  one  of 
the  Aldermen  of  the  City,  and  Mr.  Dobson,  also  an  Alderman  of  the  city  of 
Kamloops.  These  gentlemen  will  no  doubt  give  you  their  reasons  why  from 
their  standpoints,  the  Convention  should  be  held  at  Kamloops  next  year.  Sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Dobson. 

Messrs.  Lawrence,  Brown,  Johnston  and  Dobson  were  then  heard  from  as 
to  tlie  invitation  and  wish  of  the  city  of  Kamloops  that  the  next  Convention 
of  this  Association  should  be  held  in  their  city. 

Mr.  Johnstone:  (Nelson)  speaks  as  to  the  invitation  and  wish  of  the 
city  of  Nelson  that  the  Convention  be  held  at  that  city  and  moves  according- 
ly.    This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Marnoch. 
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Chairman:  There  are  apparently  only  two  places.  One  is  Karnloops 
'and  the  other  is  Nelson.  Ballots  will  be  distributed  and  each  person  can  vote 
for  either  Kamloops  or  Nelson. 

A  ballot  was  thereupon  taken. 

Chairman:  The  vote  stands  Kamloops  30,  Nelson  12.  I  therefore  de- 
clare Kamloops  as  the  next  place  of  meeting.   (Loud  Applause). 

The  meeting  will  now  adjourn  to  meet  again  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— Thursday,  November  25, 1915. 

Chairman:  We  will  now  hear  an  address  from  Mr.  G.  D.  Walters,  Ir- 
rigation Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Calgarj'. 

Mr.  Walters:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen, — ^The  investiga- 
tion of  the  amount  of  water  required  by  irrigation  to  produce  maximum  profit- 
able yield,  with  the  most  economical  use  of  the  water,  brings  us  to  one  of  the 
most  economical  use  of  the  water,  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems that  confronts  this  Congress,  as  a  proper  understanding  of  this  question 
and  of  those  conditions  peculiar  to  irrigation  farming  will  alone  make  it  pos- 
'sible  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  water  that  is  available  for  irrigation. 

The  excessive  use  of  water  is  not  only  wasteful,  but  it  very  often  interferes 
with  proper  plant  growth,  which  results  in  decreased  yield,  and  unless  the 
liatural  drainage  channels  of  the  country  are  such  as  to  take  off  this  excess 
"water,  it  very  often  very  seriously  affects  the  soil.  The  rise  of  alkali,  which 
is  almost  always  found  in  arid  and  semi-arid  districts,  is  directly  due  to  the  iise 
'of  too  much  water.  With  the  judicious  use  of  irrigation  water  and  proper 
Imethods  of  cultivation,  damage  from  this  source  may  usually  be  corrected  even 
on  those  soils  that  are  very  heavily  impregnated  with  these  injurious  salts.  So, 
though  there  is  the  necessity  of  being  assured  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
is  available,  care  should  be  taken  to  supply  only  that  amount  that  is  required 
for  good  production. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Irrigation  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  been  conducting  '^Duty  of  Water  Investigations''  in  the  ir- 
rigated districts  of  Alberta.  The  work  was  commenced  in  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict about  Coaldale  in  1913.  It  has,  however,  since  its  inception,  consbted  of 
more  than  the  gathering  of  data  for  the  determination  of  the  "Duty  of  Water/' 
The  men  employed  by  this  department  have  always  been  at  the  service  of  the 
farmer  to  assist  him  to  those  better  methods  of  irrigation  practice.  In  1914  we 
begun  similar  experimental  work  at  Strathmore,  and  at  the  beginning  of  thk 
last  season  we  started,  in  the  Western  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Irriga- 
tion Block,  the  work  of  field  irrigation  demonstration.  At  these  demonstra- 
tion plots,  which  are  conducted  w^ith  the  co-operation  of  the  farmers,  we  are 
putting  into  practice  those  principles  of  irrigation  farming  that  we  find  to  be 
tnost  successful. 
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In  our  duty  of  water  investigation  we  realize  that  to  obtain  data  for  the 
determination  of  a  practical  duty,  one  that  will  be  applicable  to  large  irrigation 
systems,  the  investigation  must  be  carried  on  under  ordinary  field  conditions, 
and  that,  if  any  experimental  work  be  done  on  small  tracts,  the  methods  used 
must  be  such  that  the  results  obtained  may,  at  least,  be  approximated  by  the 
average  farmer.  The  mere  determination  of  the  water  applied,  however,  and 
'the  yield  obtained  would  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  proper  amount  had 
t>een  used,  so  whenever  possible  we  are  asking  the  farmer  to  set  aside  a  portion 
of  each  tract  upon  which  we  are  conducting  measurements;  this  portion  of 
the  main  tract  is  then  divided  into  tw^o  equal  parts,  one  part  to  be  given  a  lighter 
irrigation  than  the  main  tract,  the  other  a  heavier.  The  return  in  yield  from 
these  three  portions  will  show  which  of  the  amounts  applied  was  the  most  bene- 
iicial.  We  find  that  the  farmers  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  very  glad  to  co- 
oparate  with  us  in  the  work.  Unforeseen  conditions,  however,  sometimes  occur 
which  make  it  advisable  to  vary  the  programme  outlined  earlier  in  the  season. 
I  trust  that  in  the  future  we  may  find  the  same  hearty  co-operation  that  has 
been  given  as,  and  the  interest  that  has  been  shown  in  this  work  in  the  past. 

I  will  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  factors,  as  we  find  them  in  our  irrigated 
districts,  which  affect,  and  how  they  affect,  the  amount  of  water  required  by 
irrigation. 

First  are  the  climatic  conditions,  which  include  the  rainfall  and  its  distri- 
bution, the  temperature,  the  humidity  and  the  wind.  Generally  speaking  the 
more  rain  the  less  irrigation  water  required.  This  is  not  necessarily  always 
true.  Irrigation  is  being  practised  on  a  very  large  scale  in  some  countries  where 
the  annual  rainfall  is  very  heavy,  just  because  this  rainfall  does  not  come  at 
a  time  when  it  may  be  utilized  by  the  crops  that  are  grown. 

Let  us  look  at  our  rainfall  and  temperature  records  for  several  stations 
scattered  over  the  irrigated  districts  of  southern  Alberta  and  southwestern  Sas- 
tatchewan,  for  the  years  3903  to  1914.  The  yearly  mean  rainfall  for  these 
'stations  varies  from  10.72  inches  for  Medicine  Hat  to  16.57  inches  for  Calgary. 
That  for  Gleichen  is  14.24  inches,  Swift  Current  14.58  inches,  and  that  for 
Lethbridge  14.99  inches.  Had  we  included  the  heavy  rainfall  for  1902  the 
average  for  Lethbridge  would  be  16  inches. 

The  mean  rainfall  for  April  to  September  inclusive  for  these  same  year:j 
varies  from  7.77  inches  for  Medicine  Hat  to  13.26  inches  for  Calgary,  while 
that  for  Gleichen,  Swift  Current  and  Lethbridge  is  11.30,  10.95  and  11.11  in- 
ches respectively.  Of  this  the  greatest  portion  falls  within  the  months  of  May 
to  August  inclusive;  while  that  of  the  six  months,  October  to  April  inclusive 
comes  at  duch  a  time  and  in  such  amounts  that  it  is  probable  that  very  liitle 
of  it  is  available  for  crops. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  MEAN  MONTHLY  PRECIPITATION 

1903—1914. 


Calgary 

January  47 

February  44 

March  79 

April  80 

May  2.68 

June 3.36 

July  2.11 

August 3.20 

September  1.11 

October 73 

November 63 

December 25 

Yearly  Mean 16.57 

Means  April  to  Sept 13.26 


Lethbridge   Gleichen 


Medicine 
Hat 


Switi 
Current 


.75 
.52 
.63 


.65 
.43 
.32 


.52 
.44 
.44 


.,"'2 
.7-2 


.69 
2.47 
2.84 
1.36 
2.19 
1.56 


.59 
2.57 
2.70 
2.40 
2.19 

.85 


.52 
1.83 
2.12 
1.16 
1.41 

.73 


.()7 

l.SS 

:!.2(i 

2.24 
1.87 
103 


.89 

.59 

.50 

14.99 

11.11 


1.02 

.26 

.26 

14.24 

11.30 


.67 

.49 

.39 

10.72 

7.77 


.74 

.51 

.".8 

14.58 

10.95 


TABLK  SHOWINa  MEAN  MONTHLY  TEMPERATURES 

1903—1914. 

Medicine    Swift 

Calgary    Lethbridge        Hat      Current  Gleichen 

January  11.6            lO            140            12J0  ^ 

February  '. 16.6            18.3            15.3              9.7  9.2 

March  23.6            28.0            28.7            22.7  26.2 

April  40.7            43:9            46!^            419  40J 

May  48.0            51.3            54.4            50.2  48.1 

June  56.6            59.9            63.9            60.7  56.7 

July  61.0            64.8            69.0            65.0  61.7 

August 57.9            62.3            66.0            62.4  58.7 

September  50.9            54.0            57.7            53.4  50.5 

October  42.3            45^0            ^^^8            42J  411 

November  29.0            33.0            33.3            28.6  28.5 

December 22.1            24.6            23.0            17.4  18.0 

Yearly  Mean 38.4            iO            IM            38;9  37^ 

Means  April  to  Sept,  inch 52.5            56.0            59.5            55.6  52.7 

The  yearly  mean  temperatures  for  these  same  stations  for  these  years  vary 

from  37.4  degrees  for  Gleichen  to  43.2  degrees  for  Medicine  Hat.  That  of 
Calgary  is  38.4  degrees,  Swift  Current  38.9  degrees,  and  Lethbridge  41.7  de- 
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grees.  The  mean  temperatures  for  the  months  of  April  to  September  inclus- 
ive vary  from  52.5  degrees  for  Calgary  to  59.5  degrees  for  Medicine  Hat.  The 
mean  monthly  temperature  for  each  station  is  higher  than  50  degrees  for  each 
of  the  months  from  June  to  September  inclusive. 

If  we  except  Medicine  Hat,  the  factors  of  rainfall  with  its  distribution 
and  the  temperature  are  very  similar.  We  would  then  expect,  as  far  as  these 
two  factors  are  concerned,  that  the  water  requirements  by  irrigation  would  also 
l)e  similar. 

Let  us  look  at  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  for  the  months  of  April  to 
September  inclusive,  for  the  last  three  seasons,  in  the  irrigated  districts  near 
Coaldale,  Alta.  The  1913  records  were  taken  at  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Farm  at  Lethbridge.  During  1913  we  had  two  drought  periods — the  first  ex- 
tending from  May  17  to  June  17,  during  which  time  less  than  one-half 
inch  of  rain  fell.  Grain  crops  that  were  not  irrigated  before  or  during  this 
drought  suffered  greatly.  The  second  dry  period,  which  occurred  in  July,  was 
not  so  serious,  yet  it  did  slightly  injure  those  crops  that  were  not  well  watered 
earlier  in  the  season.  In  1914  very  little  rain  fell  during  the  period  from  1st 
of  April  to  25th  of  June,  so  that  early  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  there  was 
but  little  moisture  in  the  soil  at  a  period  when  it  was  especially  needed.  The 
rainfall  for  the  rest  of  these  months  was  also  very  light.  In  1915,  although 
but  little  rain  fell  in  April,  the  soil,  due  to  the  heavy  snow  of  the  previous  fall, 
held  a  very  fair  amount  of  moisture.  The  heavy  rains  followed  and  the  very 
dry  period  of  August  brought  a  very  heavy  crop  to  maturity. 

A  careful  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  daily  rainfall  for  southern  Al- 
berta shows  the  average  distribution  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  year  1913. 
That  is,  that  we  can  expect  at  least  one  dry  period,  and  often  two,  during  most 
vears. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we,  by  irrigation,  can  properly  supplement 
the  rainfall,  we  should  usually  obtain  as  good  crops  as  were  secured  this  last 
.season,  1915. 

The  proper  time  then  to  apply  water  naturally  depends  upon  the  distri- 
oiition  of  the  rainfall.  Too  often  we  are  inclined  to  defer  irrigation  until  the 
crop  has  been  very  seriously  injured  by  drought,  always  with  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  rain  the  next  day.  The  results  of  such  practice  may  be  seen  in 
tlie  yields  that  were  obtained  on  four  wheat  fields  in  the  Coaldale  district  in 
1913.  (Diagram  exhibited.)  These  fields  are  near  each  other.  They  had 
been  cropped  to  grain  for  several  years  except  field  No.  3,  which  was  in  pota- 
toes the  previous  year.  Any  difference  in  yield  is,  without  doubt,  due  to  the 
time,  or  lack  of  application,  of  water  by  irrigation.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
diagram  the  daily  rainfall  for  April  to  September  is  shown,  and  as  you  see 
the  drought  during  the  period  May  17  to  June  17  affected  the  yield  in 
this  way.  The  first  field  was  irrigated  the  first  week  of  June  and  produced  31 
bushels  per  acre.  The  second  irrigated  ten  days  later  produced  26  bushels  per 
acre  or  5  bushels  less.  The  irrigation  of  the  third  was  not  commenced  until 
the  17th  of  June,  at  a  time  when  it  had  already  been  very  seriously  affected 
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by  the  drought.  It  produced  only  19  bushels,  or  only  4  bushels  more  than 
the  crop  that  was  not  irrigated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  had  the  first  field  re- 
ceived its  irrigation  eariier  or  in  the  fall  previous  its  yield  would  have  been  great- 
er. I  wish  also  to  point  out  that  the  time  of  irrigation  influences  the  time  of 
maturity.  In  this  diagram  the  crop  that  was  irrigated  eariiest  was  han-estcd 
about  the  same  time  as  the  dry  crop,  while  those  that;  were  irrigated  later,  and 
had  been  set  back  by  this  drought,  matured  later.  Irrigation  does  not  neces- 
sarily delay  maturity,  for  if  water  be  applied  properly,  at  the  proper  time  and 
in  proper  amounts,  the  irrigated  crop  may  in  years  of  early  drought  mature 
earlier.  This  did  actually  occur  last  year  at  the  duty  of  water  plots  at  Strath- 
more,  when  several  plots  of  irrigated  peas  matured  about  10  days  earlier  than 
the  unirrigated.  The  unirrigated  peas  suffered  from  drought  in  the  early 
stage  of  this  growth,  and  when  rain  did  come  a  second  growth  commenced. 
The  irrigated  peas,  however,  made  a  more  normal  growth  to  maturity. 

In  some  of  the  States  to  the  south  it  has  been  found  that  if  the  crop  is 
irrigated  during  certain  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  yield  will  be  in- 
creased. Our  experience  here  seems  to  indicate  that  so  far  as  the  districts  that 
are  now  under  water  are  concerned,  water  should  be  applied  so  that  our  drought 
periods  will  not  interfere  with  the  normal  growth  of  the  plant. 

The  kind  of  crop  is  another  factor  that  has  to  be  considered.  It  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  amount  of  water  required  and  the  frequency  with  which  it 
should  be  applied.  Different  crops  require  different  amounts  of  water  Alfalfa 
requires  about  twice  as  much  water  as  grain.  When  alfalfa  or  other  forage 
crops  are  grown  for  seed  the  water  required  is  considerably  less,  and  when 
grain  is  grown  for  green  feed  more  water  may  be  used  than  when  it  is  grown 
for  the  kernel. 

Our  investigations  during  1913  and  1914  show  that  the  amounts  of  water 
applied  by  the  irrigation  farmer  to  a  number  of  fields,  under  very  good  farm 
practice,  is  a  little  over  10  inches  for  grain  and  about  22  inches  for  alfalfa. 
When  the  rainfall  for  April  to  September  inclusive  is  considered,  the  amount 
of  water  applied  by  rain,  plus  irrigation,  is  about  19  inches  for  grain  and  31 
inches  for  alfalfa.  These  statements  are  based  upon  figures  obtained  by  the 
measurement  of  water  applied  under  ordinary  field  conditions  in  the  Coaldale 
and  Strathmore  districts.  Data  collected  at  the  duty  of  water  plots  at  Strath- 
more  were  not  used  in  arriving  at  these  figures,  as  the  work  there,  though  very 
conclusively  showing  the  value  of  irrigation  for  a  year  like  1914,  do  not  throw 
much  light  upon  the  proper  duty  of  water,  because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  soil  moisture  content  of  the  various  plots  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

These  figures,  although  showing  the  amount  of  water  actually  applied, 
do  not  necessarily  show  the  proper  duty,  as  there  is  no  information  to  show- 
that  a  greater  or  less  amount  may  not  have  produced  better  results.  They  do, 
however,  agree  very  favourably  with  very  reliable  data  that  have  been  ob- 
tained on  projects  in  the  United  States,  where  conditions  are  similar  to  ours. 

The  character  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  has  a  greater  influence  on  the  amount 
of  water  that  the  land  will  take  than  is  usually  reahzed.     The  loss  due  to  deep 
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[)ereolatu)n  on  a  porous,  sandy  and  gravelly  soil  is  very  great,  and  it  is  also 
very  difficult  to  control,  while  on  our  closer  soils  and  on  those  which  have  an 
impervious  layer  of  clay  or  hard-pan  near  the  surface,  the  loss  may  often  be 
reduced  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  negligible.  But  in  those  open  porous  soils 
where  tl)e  water  can  readily  reach  the  country's  under-drainage,  large  losses 
will  always  occur. 

On  the  closer  soils  the  water  is  taken  in  more  slowlv  and  it  is  necessarv, 
at  times,  to  hold  the  water  for  a  longer  period  on  such  soils  to  secure  a  proper 
irrigation.  We  have  found  that  the  application  •  of  a  two-inch  irrigation  is 
jTossible  under  certain  fields  conditions  on  the  closer  soils  and  that  a  one-foot 
irrigation  can  be  readily  applied  to  the  lighter  soils. 

The  exces?jive  use  of  water  on  open  soils,  when  the  field  ditches  are  placed 
too  far  apart,  is  very  clearly  shown  in  a  diagram  by  Ililgard.  When  the  field 
ditches  are  placed  too  far  apart  the  water  may  be  wasting  away  into  the  natural 
drainage  just  below  the  upper  ditch  before  the  water  on  the  surface  reaches 
the  next  lower  ditch.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram  (exhibited)  is  shown 
the  loss  due  to  deep  percolation,  when  the  field  ditches  are  placed  too  far  apart; 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram,  when  the  ditches  are  placed  closer  together, 
the  amount  of  water  taken  in  is  considerably  less.  The  field  ditches  on  close, 
heavy  soils  need  not,  other  things  being  the  same,  be  as  close  as  those  for  open 
soils.  The  distance  between  field  ditches  wuU  depend  also  upon'  the  crop  grown, 
the  slope  and  general  topography.  In  the  irrigation  of  alfalfa  and  the  grasses 
it  may  be  i)ermiasible  to  place  them  as  much  as  250  feet  apart,  but  when  ir- 
rigating grain  the  distance  should  not  be  more  than  150  feet,  and  ditches  as 
clo?e  as  75  feet  will  often  be  advisable.  Make  good  sized  ditches,  well  located, 
and  you  will  find  that  you  can  irrigate  much  easier,  much  better  and  more 
quickly. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  (*an  sufficiently  emphasize  the  value  of  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  surface  of  the  land  that  is  to  be  irrigated.  It  is  a  very  dis- 
couraging task  to  those  who  try  to  apply  water  to  a  piece  of  land  that  is  full 
of  knolls  and  hollows,  and  if  it  is  the  irrigator's  first  experience,  his  invariable 
decision  is  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  spread  water  evenly  over  the  surface 
of  the  land.  Yet  if  irrigation  is  to  be  most  successful  this  must  be  done,  and  a 
crop  cannot  come  to  maturity  evenly  unless  the  land  receives  a  uniform  wet- 
ting. Irrigating  rough  land  is  a  hard  task.  It  results  in  reduced  yields, 
causes  injury  to  land,  and  increases  the  waste  of  water.  I  urge  you  to  prepare 
your  land  properly.  It  will  not  only  save  you  time  and  lalbour  at  each  irriga- 
tion, but  the  uniform  wetting  that  you  will  be  able  to  apply  will  result  in  in- 
creased yields.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  change  the  lay  of  your  land.  I  simply 
ask  you  to  smooth  out  the  rough  spots,  most  of  which  can  be  done  by  the  aso 
of  a  float  or  level.  This  float  should  be  made  at  least  16  feet  long  and,  for 
four  good  horses,  6  or  7  feet  wide. 

The  loss  due  to  surface  evaporation  is  very  great.  This  of  course  can  be 
reduced  considerably  by  proper  methods  of  surface  cultivation,  which  not  only 
reduces  the  evaporation,  but  at  the  same  time  produces  those  soil  conditions 
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which  render  the  plant  food  of  tlie  soil  available.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  water  alone  is  necessary  to  produce  good  crops.  Thorough  cultivation  is 
considered  necessary  in  the  more  humid  district;?,  and  it  is  true  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  the  arid  or  semi-arid  districts  where  water  is  applied  by  irrigation. 

The  success  of  the  irrigation  farmer  will  depend  upon  his  ability  ta  proper- 
ly distribute  the  water  upcm  the  land,  and  upon  the  judgment  ho  shows  in  the 
time  he  applies  that  water.  Irrigators,  like  men  in  any  other  business,  are 
not  equally  profuient.  There  are  some  that  are  exceptionally  good  while 
others  are  poor.  Those  of  you  who  have  irrigated  know  that  it  requires  some 
skill  to  properly  irrigate  a  piece  of  land,  and  you  also  know  the  harm  that  un- 
attended water  will  do.  Yet  there  arc  those  who  seem  of  the  l)elief  that  once 
w^ater  is  turned  out  of  the  field  ditches,  it  should,  asi  if  by  magic,  spread  itself 
uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  We  find  that  the  water  is  often  per- 
mitted to  run  for  hours,  and  sometimes  even  days,  in  the  same  place.  ThL« 
practice  is  not  only  wasteful,  but  it  is  decidedly  harmful  to  both  crop  and 
soil,  and  success  with  irrigation  under  such  conditions  could  hardly  be  pos- 
sible. 

All  crops  do  not  require  the  same  amount  of  water;  neither  do  they  need 
this  water  at  the  same  time.  Alfalfa  and  other  forage  crops,  require  more 
than  do  the  grains  and  roots,  and  each  require  the  maximum  amount  at 
different  times.  Then  under  a  single  cropping  system,  especially  if  that 
crop  be  grain,  the  water  that  is  at  your  disposal  must  be  applied  within  but  a 
short  period.  A  cropping  system  which  w^ill  require  a  more  constant  use  of 
water  throughout  the  irrigation  season  would  not  only  be  more  advantageous, 
but  such  a  system  would  also  spread  all  the  labour  required  more  uniformly 
over  the  cropping  season.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  those  other 
advantages  of  diversified  farming  as  against  a  single  or  speculative  cropping 
system,  but  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  irrigation  farmer  should 
run  a  diversified  farm. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  point  out  all  the  factors  that  influence  the  amount 
of  water  required  by  irrigation,  but  I  believe  that  I  have  taken  up  those  that 
are  of  the  most  importance  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Yoitng:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^There  is  just  one 
point  that  I  would  like  to  say  something  upon.  I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Hark 
nnd  others  in  their  talks  on  irrigation  and  I  have  thought,  "What  about  tho 
nature  of  the  soil  and  character  of  the  sub-soil."  I  am  not  a  farmer,  although 
as  a  boy  and  going  to  High  school  I  was  called  a  "hay-seed."  As  I  go  about 
and  observe  w^hat  is  being  done  I  have  thought  of  it.  At  one  end  of  the  Thom- 
son Valley  you  can  go  from  a  dry  farming  country  into  an  irrigated  country 
and  even  in  the  dry  farming  country  you  will  find  people  irrigating,  so  it 
seems  to  me  you  must  know  something  of  the  nature  of  the  soil.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  Mr.  Bark  has  a  definite  idea  in  view  and  is  trying  to  bring  home  to 
you  to  understand  the  plant  you  are  growing  and  then  he  will  come  and  tell 
vou  about  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
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Mr.  Walters:  I  would  just  as  soon  have  Mr.  Bark  go  into  tliis,  but  T 
had  this  in  my  speech.  On  a  close  soil  when  you  put  on  the  water,  the  water 
will  naturally  stand  there  and  in  a  few  vears  vou  are  goins:  to  brins;  that  water 
vi<i;ht  up  to  the  ^nirface.  With  an  open  soil,  however,  you  would  not  have 
that  trouble  although  it  takes  so  much  longer  to  irrigate  it. 

Mr.  Crandall:  Mr.  Chaiman,  Mr.  Walters  has  a  float  on  his  chart,  but 
he  has  given  us  no  information  regarding  it. 

Mr.  Walters:  T  think  this  is  a  better  float  than  Mr.  liark's,  but  I  think 
I  can  improve  this  one.  The  float  should  be  made  narrow.  You  should  pull 
it  the  long  way.  This  float  is  built  for  about  four  horses.  It  is  sixteen  feet 
lontj;  and  from  six  to  seven*  feet  wide.  The  addition  I  would  put  on  this 
float  is  another  piece  or  length  here  (illustrating) — another  foot,  so  that 
when  you  are  going  over  the  knolls  you  are  not  pulling  with  this  thing  all 
the  time,  but  you  get  a  little  push  and  collect  this  dirt.  W^hen  you  go  over 
the  lumps  it  raises  the  piece  here  and  drops  more  dirt.  The  figures  for  this 
are,  two  2"xl2",  four  16  feet  and  a  couple  of  poles  and  a)  chain.  Pick  the  stuff 
up  oft'  your  farm.     It  does  not  cost  you  anything  more  than  your  labour. 

Mr.  Fairfield:  Don't  you  think  it  best  to  shoe  the  cutting  Vmard  in  the 
centre. 

Mr.  Walters  :Ye?,  Init  most  farmers  will  not  shoe  the  cutting  board. 

Mr.  Freybercier:  If  vou  take  it  off  the  back  end  and  you  did  not  need 
the  piece  so  much,  I  notice  it  is  better  to  put  it  brfck  six  feet. 

Mr.  Bark:     He  hooks  it  back  so  as  not  to  let  it  cut  so  much  more. 

Mr.  F^eyberger:  The  only  bad  feature  I  see  that  possibly  could  come 
out  of  all  these  very  excellent  addresses  Ave  have  heard  is  that  they  are  so  ela- 
borate and  give  one  so  much  to  do  and  we  are  getting  the  accumulation  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  years  of  these  men  and  they  are  trying  to  inject 
it  into  a  common  old  plug  of  a  farmer,  and  get  him  to  underatand  it.  I  have 
an  idea  that  next  year  when  Mr.  Bark  and  Mr.  Walters  come  around  and  find 
we  are  not  doing  these  things  just  right,  they  will  rake  us  over  the  coals  and 
say  "Didn't  we  tell  you  how  to  do  that  at  the  Convention.''  We  liavo  lieard 
a  lot  about  the  proper  time  to  irrigate  and  how  much  water  to  use.  These 
things  are  very  essential,  but  they  have  not  made  it  clear  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  tell  a  man,  or  to  tell  me  to-day,  w-hen  it  is  the  right  time  io  irrigate  next 
year  and  there  is  only  one^  rule  that  the  average  farmer  can  go  by  and  that  is 
this, — w^hen  he  goes  out  to  his  farm  and  it  begins  to  look  dry  it  is  a  mighty  good 
time  to  irrigate  and  do  it  after  you  have  prepared  the  land  the  best  you  can 
and  you  cannot  prepare  it  too  well.  However,  in  this  district,  we  do  not 
have  much  use  for  a  Fresno  scraper,  but  after  you  have  prepared  the  land  as 
best  you  can  with  your  own  experience  or  the  experience  of  the  people  paid 
to  help  you,  use  just  as  much  water  as  you  can  get  over  your  land  as  quickly 
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ns  you  cnn  and  you  have  done  it  just  about  right,  and  use  as  big  a  head  oj 
you  can  get.  There  is  nothing  so  intricate  about  irrigation  but  that  any  man 
with  ordiniiry  intelligence  can  understand,  and  I  for  one,  who  have  had  ten 
or  twelve  years  experience  know  that  with  a  little  help  from  some  one  who 
knows,  you  can  start  and  the  whole  thing  will  be  unravelled  to  you  and  firs! 
thing  yon  know  you  will  be  an  experienced  irrigator. 

Chairman:  I  would  like  to  make  an  observation  in  regard  to  what  tliP 
last  speaker  has  said.  We  hope  to  get  publications  out  before  you  start  irrigat- 
ing next  spring  and  (hen  you  can  study  just  what  will  be  of  most  advantape 
to  you.  Before  calling  on  the  next  speaker,  I  understand  thai  Mr.  Travis  do- 
aires  to  maJce  an  announcement. 

Mil.  Travis:  We  give  a  very  hearty  invitation  to  all  accredited  delegate' 
fo  a  banquet  at  the  Berkeley  Hotel,  and  we  wish  you  to  bring  your  wives  along 
with  you.  In  ca-^e  anybody  has  been  overlooked  as  to  invitation,  I  wish  it 
would  I)e  brought  to  my  attention  and  I  will  have  an  invitation  given. 


Mrs.   Tl.trrv  mtllii.  n(  Rassann.  n  Pfrsl    PiWe  Winner. 

(Chairman:  We  will  now  have  an  address  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Scott,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Victoria.     (Applause). 

Mu.  Scott:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  has  been  a  verj- 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  attending  this  Conven- 
tion of  the  W'estern  Canada  Irrigation  Association,  and  to  listen  to  the  many 
discussions  which  have  taken  place,  and  hear  the  capable  addresses  which  have 
been  delivered  by  men  who  are  so  well  qualified  to  apeak  on  the  subjects  which 
they  have  chosen. 
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1  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  tliis  lias  proved  the  mo*-t  siKJcesrst'uI 
Convention  that  your  Af^sociation  has  yet  held,  both  in  point  of  interest  shown, 
and  attendance.  It  surely  augui*s  well  for  the  first  industry  of  Canada — that 
of  agriculture — when  so  many  interested  farmers  gather  together  for  a  discus- 
sion of  matters  of  mutual  interest,  and  of  the  many  problems  whicJi  confront 
tlie  farmer  to-day,  w'ith  the  idea  of  elucidating  and  solving,  if  possible,  these 
ditliculties,  and  thereby  enabling  the  farmer  to  secure  the  best  results  for  the 
time,  energy,  and  money,  which  he  has  expended  in  his  business. 

T  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  very  much  the  honour  that  lias  been  con- 
ferred on  me  by  the  Association  in  inviting  me  to  address  this  important  Con- 
vention. Any  matter  affecting  agriculture  is  naturally  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  me  in  my  position  as  executive  head  of  our  Provincial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  change  the  title  of  my  address, 
which  is  down  on  your  programme  as  "Agricultural  Opportunities  in  British 
Columbia''  and  to  widen  a  little  the  scope  of  my  talk,  to  include  Agricultural 
Conditions  throughout  Western  Canada. 

Before  I  left  Victoria,  realizing  the  importance  of  this  Convention,  I 
]>repared  an  address.  It  was  my  intention  to  read  it  at  this  Convention,  but 
I  would  much  prefer — though  I  am  no  orator — to  speak  to  you  off-hand,  as  one 
farmer  to  another. 

Before  I  came  into  the  position  which  I  now  hold,  I  had  l)een  engaged  in 
farming  all  my  life,  since  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  I  farmed  in  New  Zea- 
land for  six  years,*and  over  twenty  yeai's  in  our  pi*ovince. 

Voice:     (Mr.  Rankin) — You  do  not  look  that  old. 

Mr.  Scott — Thanks,  Mr.  Rankin,  that  is  very  nice  of  you. 

So  possibly  I  may  know  a  little  about  of  what  I  am  going  to  speak.  When 
I  started*  to  farm,  the  educative  opportunities  which  are  available  at  the  pres- 
ent-day were  non-existent.  I  never  had  the  advantage  of  attending  an  agri- 
cultural college,  and  the  little  that  I  have  learned  about  farming  is  by  going 
through  the  mill,  being  up  against  different  problems,  and  having  to  find  the 
solution  for  them  myself. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  never  amassed  a  fortune  at  farming,  but 
for  twenty-six  years  I  may  safely  say  that  I  made  a  good  living  out  of  it,  and 
these  years  were  amongst  the  happiest  in  my  life.     (Applause). 

This  address  which  I  have  discarded  is  the  usual  sort  of  paper,  with  nicely 
rounded  phrases  and  quite  a  number  of  platitudes,  but  I  think  that  this  is  not 
exactly  what  you  farmers  want  to  hear,  so  if  you  will  excuse  any  errors  in 
diction,  etc.,  I  will  speak  in  an  impromptu  manner. 

This  is  an  irrigation  meeting,  and  it  is  only  proper  that  matters  of  irriga- 
tion should  receive  the  first  attention.  T  have  never  farmed  under  irrigation 
myself,  but  naturally  have  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  matter.  W^e  have 
many  irrigation  projects  in  British  Columbia,  and  many  of  our  districts  have 
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developed  along  irrigation  lines.  In  all  distrids  in  the  province,  with  a  rainfall 
of  say  fifteen  inches  downward,  irrigation  is  practised  if  water  is  available,  and 
I  am  quite  satisfied  in  my  mind  that,  with  a  lesser  amount  of  rainfall  than  this, 
you  cannot  get  the  best  croi)s  unless  you  have  water  available  to  turn  on  the 
land  when  necessarv. 

I  was  much  interested  in  some  discussions  that  have  taken  i)lace  in  this 
Convention,  with  regard  to  conditions  at  Gleichen,  and  some  gentlemen  have 
stated  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  satisfactory  results  from,  the  use  of 
water  in  this  district.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  reascm  that  thev  have 
not  got  good  results  is  that  the  right  metliods  have  not  been  adopted,  and<  prob- 
ably, if  some  demonstration  work  were  carried  out  along  irrigation  lines,  you 
will  find  that  better  results  can  l)e  obtained  when  the  correct  methods  have  been 
discovered. 

Irrigation  undoubtedly  is  an  insurance  for  crops,  and  in  districts  with  a 
liu;ht  rainfall,  is  absolutelv  ne<*essarv  if  the  maximum  returns  are  to  l)e  secured. 

There  is  one  point  which  probably  is  not  sufficiently  emphasized  at  ir- 
rigation conventions.  Plenty  is  said  about  the  use  of  water,  but  there  is  not 
quite  enough  said  about  the  abuse  of  it.  In  the  fruit  districts  of  our  province 
many  thousands  of  trees  have  undoubtedly  been  killed  by  the  abuse  of  water. 
AVfien  irrigation  was  first  started  in  many  of  our  fruit  districts,  orchardists 
seemed  to  think  that  the  more  water  they  turned  on  the  land,  the  better  it 
would  be  for  the  trees,  but  they  have  now  found  out  that  they  were  wrong,  and 
that  excessive  water  is  most  detrimental. 

The  use  of  too  much  water  has  resulted  in  engendering  fire  blight  in  some 
of  our  fruit  districts.  This  is  the  worst  disease  that  can  affect  fruit  trees,  and 
it  has  killed  off  many  thousands  of  trees  in  our  province.  Our  Provincial 
Government  has  had  to  take  a  hand  in  the  matter,  and  we  have  endeavoured 
to  suppress  this  blight,  and  with  marked  success,  but  the  point  that  we  have 
had  to  strongly  emphasize  to  growers  is  that  excessive  use  of  water  p\ii^  the  trees 
in  the  right  condition  for  the  spread  of  this  disease,  and  that  the  first  thing 
tliey  must  do  is  to  use  intelligence  as  to  fhe  amount  of  water  they  put  on  their 
land. 

We  have  also  in  our  province  many  dry  farming  districts  where  farmers 
are  getting  fairly  good  results  by  following  correct  dry-farming  methods,  Ijut 
the  districts  where  this  is  followed  are  places  where,  for  one  cause  or  another, 
it  is  not  possible  to  secure  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  heartily  congratulate  you  farmers  of  the  Prairie  provinces 
on  the  really  magnificent  crops  of  grain  which  you  have  se<*ured  this  year.  You 
luive  indeed  just  cause  for  your  optimism.  I  always  thought  that  the  farther 
west  one  goes,  the  greater  optimist  one  becomes.  We  do  not  think  that  we 
are  far  l)ehind  in  this  matter  in  our  province,  but  I  think  that  you  can  beat 
us.  I  Jiad*  the  i>rivilege  of  acting  as  one  of  the  judges  of  your  exhibits,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  general  excellence  of  what  was  shown.  Thei  only  fault 
was  that  you  did  not  exhibit  more.  The  quaUty  was  all  right,  the  quantity 
was  at  fault. 
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I  was  discussing  the  question  of  strawberry  growing  in  our  province  with 
a  gentleman  the  otlier  day,  and  he  wa."^  mentioning  the  splendid  .-atrawl^rrie^ 
which  are  grown  in  Alberta.  I  casually  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  seen 
strawberries  in  our  province  which  would  not  go  into  an  ordinary  sized  tumbler, 
lie  remarked  to  mo  that  that  was  nothing,  and  stated  that  he  had  seen  straw- 
berries grown  in  the  province  of  Alberta  that  were  six  inches  in  diameter.  1 
then  gave  it  up;  it  was  no  good  my  going  any  furtlier.  That  is  what  I  call 
rosy  optimism.     (Laughter  and  applause). 

I  liope  that  (he  splendid  crop  of  grain  which  has  been  more  or  less  uni- 
versal throughout  the  Prairie  provinces  may  not  prove  to  be  an  evil  in  disgui?e. 
You  will  excuse  my  plain  talking.  As  I  come  from  British  Columbia,  I  can 
talk  more  freely  here  than  T  could  in  my  own  province.  I  hope  it  will  not 
encourage  you  farmei's  to  continue  on  what  I  might  call  the  downward  road  cf 
straight  grain-growung.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  too  much  tendency  for 
newcomers  in  this  fine  province  of  yours  to  engage  in  exclusive  grain-growing. 
You  have  one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  country  in  the  world,  and  «ome  of  the  finest 
agricultural  lands  in  our  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  your  country  i?  pre-emin- 
ently adapted  to  not  only  growing  grain  crops  but  also  to  mixed  fanning. 

Settlers  who  come  to  the  Prairie  provinces  naturally  want  to  get  ridi  a* 
quickly  as  possible,  and  are  rather  too  much  inclined  to  stake  all  in  grain  on  a 
gamble  for  a  good  crop  with  high  prices.  A  year  will  come  when  you  will  get 
a  low  yield,  and  low  prices,  and  you  will  then  probably  regret  that  you  did  not 
start  in  on  mixed  farming  lines  in  addition  to  grain  production. 

I  am  of  course  aware  that  many  of  you  farmers  are  keeping  plenty  of  stock 
on  your  places,  and  generally  conducting  mixed  farming  operations,  and  tlR^e 
remarks  which  I  have  had  the  temerity  to  make  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  you 
but  only  to  those  who  are  devoting  all  their  land  to  grain. 

Much  has  been  said  at  ^his  Convention  about  the  necessity  for  encourag- 
ing diversified  farming,  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  for  me  to  say  any  more  on 
it.  Judging  from  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  which  you  have  here,  I  am  saf? 
in  stating  that  you  can  grow  most  of  the  necessary  fodder  crops  for  stock  pur- 
poses, and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  get  good  results  from  the  keeping  of  diffei- 
ent  kinds  of  stock  on  your  places  and  breeding  up  from  selection. 

Don't  you  think  it  would  be  wiser  for  a  man  with,  say  three  hundred  acres, 
to  devote  a  certain  part  of  his  land  to  grain-growing  and  the  rest  to  growing 
alfalfa  and  other  fodder  crops,  roots,  vegetables,  etc.,  for  stock  food  purposes 
so  that  if  you  have  a  bad  year  wdth  low  prices  for  grain,  you  have  something 
else  on  w^hich  vou  can  live. 

May  I  point  out  to  you  in  a  few  words  a  contrast,  or  two  pictures, — one 
mixed  farmijig,  and  the  other  straight  grain-growing?  We  will  imagine  that 
in  ten  years'  time  from  now,  I  re-visit  Bassano.  The  object  of  my  visit  is  to 
inquire  into  the  co-operative  farm  settlements,  about  which  I  had  Ijeard  so 
much.  I  get  off  the  train  at  Bassano,  and  find  a  prosperous  towm,  nicely  laid 
out  with  shade  and  ornamental  trees  planted  out  on  the  streets.  I  get  into  .1 
rig  and  drive  out  to  see  one  of  your  co-operative  irrigation  settlements.     After 
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driving  a  few  iiiile^  along  a  well-kept  road,  I  come  to  a  settlement.  I  observe 
a  good  school,  church,  and  substantial  buildings,  with  shade  trees  planted  round 
about  the  homesteads,  nice  lawns,  and  beds  of  flowers  surrounding  neatly 
painted  houses.  I  stop  at  one  of  these  homes,  and  see  the  owner  of  the  farm 
coming  out  of  the  gate  of  his  yard.  I  say  'Good  day'  and  start  talking  to  him, 
and  he,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Western  Canada,  holds  out  the  good  hand  of 
Western  Canadian  hospitality.  He  makes  me  welcome,  and  asks  me  to  stop 
and  look  about  the  place.  I  get  out  of  my  rig  and  go  with  him  to  see  his 
buildings  and  stock.  I  inquire  how  he  is  getting  along,  and  he  seems  to  be 
contented  and  happy. 

We  cross  the  yard,  go  into  the  cow-shed,  and  see  half  a  dozen  good,  well- 
bred  Ayrshire  cattle  standing  in  their  stalls.  We  discuss  the  different  points 
of  his  cows»  and  you  can  see  that  he  takes  a  keen  int-erest  in  all  his  stock,  and  that 
his  work  is  a  pleasure  to  him.  We  then  have  a  talk  re  feed  rations  and  fodder 
crops,  and,  leaving  the  cattle-shed,  go  into  the  yard  to  look  over  his  hogs.  We 
see  some  well-bred  Yorkshire  sows,  with  good  litters  of  pigs,  and  fattening  pigs 
in  another  pen.  After  having  duly  admired  these,  we  go  over  to  see  his  poul- 
try-house where  he  has  a  good  flock  of  well-bred  White  Wyandottes  from 
which  he  is  evidently  getting  satisfactory  returns. 

Crossing  back  to  the  house,  we  notice  in  an  adjacent  field  a  flock  of  good 
sheep.  After  having  had  a  good  talk  on  various  agricultural  matters,  he  in- 
vites me  into  the  house  to  diinier.  I  am  introduced  to  his  good  wife,  and  we 
sit  down.  There  is  a  nice  snowy  tablecloth  on  the  table  on  which  is  set  ou; 
butter  made  on  the  rancli,  eggs  from  the  poultry  house,  vegetables  from  the 
garden,  and  cream  from  his  dairy  cows.     A  meal  fit  for  a  king. 

Afterwards,  we  go  out  and  walk  round  about  his  garden  and  admire  the 
flowers,  and  generally,  I  have  a  good  time  with  him,  discussing  matters  of 
mutual  interest.  We  finally  sit  down  on  the  verandah,  smoke  our  pipes,  and 
admire  the  magnificent  view  in  the  west.  We  see  the  golden  streamei's  where 
the  sun  is  sinTcing  over  the  Rockies,  and  a  feeling  of  contentment  comes  over 
one — a  feeling  that  farming  away  from  the  streets  and  turmoil  of  city  life,  is 
the  best  life,  after  all.  Later,  I  get  into  my  rig  to  drive  back  into  town,  and 
everything  looks  bright  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Now,  for  the  other  side  of  the  question — straight  grain-growing.  Some 
days  later,  I  am  going  through  another  district,  and  as  I  drive  along,  I  come 
to  a  scattered  settlement.  I  drive  up  to  a  house,  and  see  the  owner  coming 
in  from  cutting  a  field  of  wheat.  He,  like  the  other,  welcomes  me  in  a  hos- 
pitable manner.  I  begin  to  question  him  about  his  crop,  and  ask  him  how 
things  are  going.  He  seems  discouraged,  says  his  crop  is  a  light  one,  and 
that  the  prices  are  low,  and  that  he  doe«^  not  think  he  will  come  out  square. 

He  invites  me  into  the  house,  and  we  sit  down  to  diimer.  On  the  table 
are  tinned  meat,  a  pork  from  Chicago,  butter  from  New  Zealand,  eggs  from 
Ontario,  vegetables  from  British  Columbia,  and  condensed  milk  from  Wash- 
ington. After  dinner  he  excuses  liimself  and  humes  out  to  finish  his  cutting. 
In  walking  out  of  the  house,  I  observe  that  there  is  no  garden,  a  lot  of  tin 
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cans,  empty  packing  boxe^  and  farm  implements  are  scattered  about  the  place, 
but  nothing  to  please  the  eye. 

I  get  into  my  rig  and  drive  away,  and  see  the  same  sun  sinking  towards 
tlj^  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies,  but  somehow  the  sun  does  not  seem  to  shine  so 
brightly  as  I  drive  back  to  town,  and  I  have  a  depressed  feeling.  Such  is  the 
influence  of  environment. 

The  first  was  a  home,  and  the  second  was  not.  This  is  the  point  that  I 
want  to  work  up  to — that  the  first  consideration  is  the  home  aspect.  The  home 
should  be  considered  first  of  all,  and  it  is  only  by  following  mixed  farming 
that  such  homes  can  be  established. 

In  driving  round  the  district  Ihe  other  day,  I  had  the  opi>ortunity  of  see- 
ing many  settlements,  and  I  noticed  that  most  of  your  houses  were  quite  in- 
nocent of  paint  or  whitewa4?h,  and  I  wondered  why  this  was  so.  Do  you  not 
think  that  the  country  would  look  more  attractive  if  your  houses  were  painteil 
or  whitewashed?  If  you  had  shade  and  ornamental  trees  planted  out? — and 
there  are  many  shade  trees  that  will  grow  very  well  in  your  province.  AVhy 
not,  then,  plant  them  out  and  make  your  homes  a  little  more  attractive?  You 
will,  I  am  sure,  take  my  criticisms  in  the  right  spirit.  I  know  that  you  will 
say  that  you  are  in  a  new  country,  and  that  these  thing's  will  come  later,  but 
I  think  that  the  sooner  one  makes  a  start,  the  better. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  address  given  by  the  Hon.  Duncan 
Marshall,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Alberta,  on,  "How  to  Keep  the  Boy  on 
the  Farm."  If  I  were  asked  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  principal  reason  why 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  our  l>oys  on  the  farm,  T  would  say  that 
the  chief  drawback — and  I  speak  with  feeling  in  this  matter — is  that  you  are 
making  the  life  of  the  boy  on  the  farm  too  much  of  a  drudgery. 

When  I  first  went  to  farm  in  New  Zealand,  as  a  boy,  I  worked  for  my 
board,  and  they  certainly  got  my  board  out  of  me.  I  had  to  get  up  at  half 
past  five  in  the  morning,  go  out  to  the  stable,  feed,  water,  and  clean  a  team 
of  hoi-ses.  When  I  had  done  that,  I  had  to  sit  down  and  milk  i\s  many  as 
ten  cows.  After  that,  I  would  get  breakfast.  Then,  there  would  be  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  day — say  ploughing,  w^hen  one  would  have  to  be  between  the 
stilts  of  a  plough  for  eight  hours.  At  six  oVlock,  the  horses  would  have  to  be 
cleaned  up,  fed,  and  bedded  down  for  the  night.  Then,  one  had  to  sit  down 
and  milk  those  same  old  ten  cows  again,  take  the  milk  to  the  separator  house, 
turn  the  separator,  wash  up  the  pans,  and  then  one  was  quite  ready  to  go  to 
bed.     The  same  thing  hai)pened  on  Sundays  as  on  week  days. 

Now,  if  you  make  your  boys  work  like  that,  you  will  drive  them  off  ihe 
farm.  Of  course,  I  know  that  we  are  getting  more  enlightened  in  these  days, 
and  that  I  am  giving  you  an  extreme  illustration. 

Youth  craves  excitement  and  healthy  exercise,  and  you  must  give  your 
boy  a  chance  for  i)lay  as  well  as  work.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  in  what  Mr. 
Marshall  said,  and  others  have  touched  upon  it — and  that  is,  that  if  you  want 
to  keep  your  boy  on  the  farm,  you  must  interest  him  in  the  work. 
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I  know  of  several  instances  in  our  province  where  boys  have  grown  np 
and  staved  on  the  farm,  and  vou  cannot  drive  them  awav  from  it.  In  most 
instances  which  I  liave  investigated,  I  have  found  that  this  has  resulted  from 
giving  the  boys  an  interest  in  tlie  work.  Give  them  a  piece  of  ground.  Show 
tlicni  how  to  grow,  say  potatoes,  and  let  them  take  the  crop 'for  themselves. 
Give  them  a  pig  or  two,  a  lieifer,  or  some  poultry,  and  let  them  run  them 
themselves,  and  when  they  are  sold,  be  sure  that  you  do  not  put  the  proceeds 
in  your  own  pocket.     Give  the  boy  a  show. 

Then,  there  is  the  question  of  education  for  the  boys.  I  am  a  strong  ad- 
mirer of  what  you  have  done  in  your  province  of  Alberta  by  way  of  farm 
schools.  They  are  practical  and  efficient,  a'ld  T  think  arc  run  along  correct 
lines,  and  I  would  verv  much  like  to  sec  some  similar  line  of  work  conducted 
in  our  province.  They  are,  above  all,  practical,  and  if  you  take  a.  boy,  and 
show  him  how  to  do  different  kinds  of  farm  work,  after  a  short  time  he  will 
be  able  to  go  back  to  the  farm  and  give  his  father  some  pointers. 

Now,  I  am  sure,  at  the  end  of  a  Convention  like  this,  most  of  you  must 
be  getting  wearied  of  addresses  and  1  will  not  delay  you  much  longer.  I  will 
just  touch  upon  one  or  two  furtlier  points  as  quickly  as  I  can,  the  first  of  which 
is  tlie  question  of  co-operation. 

TJiis  has  always  l)een  a  pet  hobby  of  mine,  as  I  realize  that  the  lack  of 
co-operation  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  with  which  the  farmer 
lias  to  contend  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  common  saying,  but  a  very  true 
one,  that  successful  co-operation  amongst  farmers  has  only  been  accomi)lished 
upon  the  ashes  of  failure.  T  hope,  however,  that  this  will  not  be  said  of  us 
in  Canada,  and  that  w^e  will,  before  it  is  too  late,  come  together  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  mutual  interests. 

1  would,  first  of  all,  like  to  say  that  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  good  work 
along  co-operative  lines  which  has  been  done  in  the  provinces  of  the  Middle 
AVest,  and  also  in  British  Columbia,  by  means  of  associations  like  the  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta,,  the  Grain  Growers  of  Saskatchewan,  creameries,  fruit  as- 
sociations, and  by  other  methods,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  farmers  this: 
Do  you  really  think  that  you  are  getting  the  price  for  your  produce  at  the 
present  time  that  you  should  get?  The  situation  appears  to  be  as  follows:  On 
the  one  hand,  you  have  got  a  body  of  men — the  fanners — acting  along  in- 
dividual lines,  and  with  no  cohesion;  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  con- 
sumer, similarly  disorganized;  in  between,  you  have  the  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer, who  are  perfectly  organized,  and  working  along  sound  business  lines. 
This  middle  body  is  controlling  the  situation.  They  say  to  you  farmers — T 
want  this,  and  this  is  the  price  I  will  pay  you.  They  then  turn  around  to  the 
consumer — ^This  is  the  price  for  which  I  will  sell  this  produce  to  you.  And  you 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  a  pretty  big  gap  in  between. 

Now,  this  gap  has  got  to  be  bridged,  and  how  are  you  going  to  do  it? 
There  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is,  by  effective  co-operation  along  sound  busi- 
ness lines.     I  hold  no  brief  for  the  middleman  or  retailer,  but  T  do  know  that 
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fanners  will  never  come  into  their  own  till  they  are  in  a  poi^ition  to  fight  llieM* 
men  with  their  own  weapons. 

I  know  of  many  instances  where  profits  of  from  100  to  200  per  cent  arc 
made  by  tho.se  who  are  marketing  and  distributing  your  produce.  How  arc 
you  going  to  remedy  this?  You  have  got  to  come  togetlier,  sink  all  rivalries 
and  jealousies,  and  act  as  one  unit,  and  until  you  do  so,  you  are  not  going  1 1 
get  the  results  you  should.     United  you  stand  divided  you  fall. 

The  farmer,  as  a  rule,  is  not  a  good  business  man.  Some  of  you  ai*e,  bin 
tl^e  majority  are  not.  After  all,  the  duty  of  the  farmer  is  to  produce  the  ani- 
dcs  of  the  farm  at  the  lowest  cost  possible,  and  have  them  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket. There  liis  duty  should  end.  The  marketing  of  the  i)roduce  .should  I  ^^ 
undertaken  by  the  best  business  brains  you  can  buy.  The  individual  fanner 
naturally  cannot  afford  to  get  a  man  to  sell  his  produce  for  him,  but  if  five 
thousand,  ten  thoiLsand,  or  fifteen  thousand  farmei*s  act  together,  tliey  are 
able  to  pay  for  good  business  brains  to  sell  their  produce  for  them. 

The  farmer  can  produce  the  goods  all  right.  The  difliculty  ha.<  been 
selling  them  at  profitable  prices,  and  you  fai'mers  will  never  get  hold  of  the 
end  of  the  stick  that  rightly  belongs  to  you  until  you  come  together  and  act  in 
unison. 

I  would  like  to  talk  longer  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  quite  impossible,  with- 
out taking  up  too  much  of  the  tim0  of  this  Convention.     (Applause). 

The  farm  is  like  a  manufacturing  plant.  By  means  of  it,  the  raw  material 
is  turned  off  as  a  finished  product.  In  this  province  of  Alberta,  you  hjive 
splendid  opportunities  for  mixed  farming,  and  I  have  observed  with  pleasure 
that  in  the  last  few  yeai's,  your  country  has  largely  developed  along  these  lines, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  further  development.  We  must,  of  couise, 
realize  that  these  Prairie  provinces  ai'e,  as  they  have  been  called,  the  granary 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  they  will  have  to  continue  to  produce  grain  in  large 
quantities,  because  our  Empire  is  looking  more  and  more  to  you  for  the  grain 
that  is  required  to  feed  the  teeming  populations  of  the  old  lands,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  exploiting  your  grain-growing,  there  is  no  reason  why  with  the  natural 
advantages  you  possess  you  should  not  also  be  a  great  diversified  farming  coun- 
try. 

May  I  add  my  recommendation  to  those  that  have  been  given  by  mi»ny 
prominent  agriculturists  in  your  midst,  and  w^hich  has  been  strongly  emplms- 
ized  at  this  Convention — Keep  more  and  better  stock  on  your  farms,  gi'ow  a 
larger  quantity  of  alfalfa  and  forage  plants  for  feeding  to  this  stock,  and  in 
so  far  as  possible,  make  your  farm  self-supporting.  Let  your  produce  walk 
off  the  farm  to  the  market  in  the  way  of  fattened  stock,  instead  of  being  sold 
as  hay  and  grain. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  at  this  Convention  about  alfalfa  growing,  aud 
about  the  ditficulty  of  marketing  it  at  a  satisfactory  price.  The  trouble  with 
farmers  is  that  when  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  high,  they  all  rush  in  and 
grow  it.  The  safest  way  is  to  keep  an  even  average,  to  conduct  your  farm 
operations  year  by  year  in  the  usual  way,  keep  the  same  amount  of  stock,  gix)w 
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tbo  same  amoiinl  of  potatoes,  grain,  vegetables  and  fodder  crops  year  by  year, 
and  you  will  find  that,  taking  one  year  with  another,  things  will  even  up  all 
right,  and  keep  a  good  balance. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  specialization  in  any  one  phase  of  agriculture.  I 
consider  that  for  the  average  man,  mixed  farming  is  infinitely  safer,  and  in 
the  long  run  more  profitable.  There  is  one  man  in  a  hundred  a  trained  spec- 
ialist, but  it  is  far  better  for  the  average  farmer  to  engage  in  mixed  and  diver- 
sified farming. 

Now*  with  regard  to  agricultural  conditions  in  our  province  of  British 
Columbia.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  much  on  this  subject,  as  most  of  you 
people  are  acquainted  with  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  our  province.  They 
are  totally  different  to  yours.  British  Columbia  is  essentially  a  place  of  homes 
and  farms  on  small  acreage — ^what  I  might  call  intensified  diversified  farming. 
Tliere  are  many  farmers  who  are  securing  excellent  results  on  acreage  rang- 
ing from  thirty  to  fifty  acres  of  ground.  Many  people  contiguous  to  our  cities 
are  fanning  on  even  less  acreage  than  this,  but  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  en- 
courage men  to  farm  a  less  acreage  than  mentioned  in  our  province.  There 
are  a  few  men  who,  owing  to  their  special  knowledge,  will  make  good  on  a  few 
acres  of  ground,  but  the  average  man  will  not. 

When  you  leave  this  province  to  go  into  British  Columbia  by  way  of  the 
Crowsnest  Pass,  you  come  into  the  Kootenay  district,  of  which  my  old  friend, 
Mr.  James  Johnstone,  has  painted  the  glories  in  such  a  capable  manner,  that 
it  will  be  quite  needless  for  me  to  recapitulate.  Leaving  the  Kootenay,  and 
proceeding  west,  one  gels  into  the  Boundary  and  Kettle  Valley  districts.  In 
this  part  of  the  province,  a  certain  amount  of  fruit  growing  is  practised,  but 
the  majority  of  the  farming  is  along  mixed  farming  and  stock  raising  lines. 
Tliere  are  several  good  irrigation  projects,  and  people  are  getting  good  results 
where  they  have  water  available. 

Further  north  from  the  Boundary,  is  the  Okanagan  and  Arrow  Lakes 
country.  The  Okanagan  is,  as  you  are  aware,  the  greatest  fruit  producing 
district  of  the  province.  This  year,  there  will  be  shipped  out  of  the  Okanagan 
Valley  nearly  two  thousand  carloads  of  fruit.  Considering  that  the  com- 
mercial fruit  industry  in  this  section  is  only  about  fifteen  years  old,  this  is  a 
very  satisfactory  showing. 

North  from  the  Okanagan  is  the  Shuswap  country,  which  is  also  a  good 
fruit  district,  as  well  as  suitable  for  dairying,  stock  raising  and  general  mixed 
farming. 

Proceeding  west  along  the  line  of  the  C.P.R.,  we  come  lo  what  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  dry  farming  and  stock  raising  part  of  the  province,  viz.,  the 
Tliompson,  Lillooet,  and  Chilotin  districts,  where  the  nutritious  bunch  grass 
liolds  sway,  and  where  some  of  the  finest  stock  in  the  province  is  produced. 
Some  good  irrigation  projects  have  also  been  developed  with  the  best  results.  I 
am  very  glad  that,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  next  Convention  being  held  at  Kam- 
loops,  xou  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Thompson  Valley.  You  will 
be  able  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  growing  alfalfa.     I  saw,  early  this 
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fall,  a  field  of  alfalfa  in  the  Thompson  Valley  cut  for  the  fourth  time,  aii«l 
the  owner  told  me  that  his  yield  per  acre  would  he  as  much  as  nine  tons  of 
alfalfa.  I  have  seen  other  fields  that  will  fullv  avera/ije  this,  tliat  have  }teen 
down  in  alfalfa  for  twenty  years. 

When  I  came  to  the  province,  twenty-five  years  ago.  it  was  common  talk 
that  the  land  in  this  district  was  absolutely  useless,  except  for  ranging  hor<e^ 
and  cattle.  To  see  it  now,  since  irrigation  has  been  developed,  a  wonderful 
change  has  been  made,  and  to  use  a  common  saying,  irrigation  has  ''eaiL-^Hl 
the  desert  to  bloom  and  blossom  like  the  rose." 

One  sees  many  fine  homes  with  alfalfa  and  other  crops  growing  luxuriant- 
ly, and  fruit  trees  laden  with  luscious  fruits,  and  I  think  that  those  people 
who  say  that  as  good  results  can  be  got  where  there  is  a  rainfall  of  fifteen  inclie- 
or  under,  from  dry-farming  methods,  are  mistaken.  Irrigation  has  worke<l  a 
revelation  in  the  way  of  crop  production  in  many  districts  of  our  province, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  do  the  same  here. 

Leaving  the  Thompson  Valley,  and  proceeding  west  along  the  line  of  the 
C.P..R.,  we  come  into  what  is  called  the  Lower  Mainland  countr>%  eompri.sinii 
the  delta  of  the  Fraser  Valley.  Probably  nowhere  in  Canada  is  there  land  of 
greater  richness  than  the  country  contiguous  to  the  Fraser  river  in  this  di?^ 
trict.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  There  is  a  record  of 
183  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  in  this  district,  and  of  97  bushels  of  wheat.  1: 
is  a  district  in  which  clover  and  other  grasses  grow  luxuriantly,  and  i?  pre- 
eminently adapted  for  dairying  purposes.  You  will  see  some  of  the  fino'^t  herd- 
of  Holstein,  Jersev,  and  Guernsev  cattle  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  thi- 
section. 

Vancouver  is  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  ami 
is  a  city  which  is  destined  to  become  a  large  commercial  centre,  and  one  of 
the  biggest  cities  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Leaving  Vancouver  by  the  luxurious 
boats  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  short  run  brings  us  to  Victoria,  ihe 
capital  of  the  province,  on  Vancouver  Island.  Victoria  is  generally  known  a-- 
"Victoria,  the  Beautiful"  and  well  merits  this  title. 

North  of  Victoria  are  many  districts  which  are  very  sutiable  for  general 
mixed  farming  purposes,  and  which  have  been  somewhat  extensively  settled. 

This  is  a  short  description  of  the  principal  farming  district  of  southern 
Rrtish  Columbia. 

Farther  north,  there  are  some  very  large  tracts  of  farming  lands.  Central 
British  Columbia,  is  that  part  of  the  province  recently  opened  up,  and  devel- 
oped by  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway. 

I^etween  Hazelton  and  Fort  George,  there  arc  millions  of  acres  of  fine 
agricultural  land,  that  can  be  cleared  at  a  low  cost.  The  timber  on  the  land 
is  a  light  growth  of  poplar  and  willow,  and  occasionally  spmoe,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  this  land  can  be  cleared  at  prices  ranging  from  $10.00  to  $50.00 
per  acre.  This  will  eventually  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  stock-raising 
and  mixed  farming  districts  of  the  province. 
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North  of  this,  we  also  have  large  areas  of  land  in  the  Peace  River  coun- 
try access  to  which  will  be  given  from  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  line  of  the  Paci- 
fic Great  Eastern  now  in  course  of  construction. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of 
inter-provincial  trade,  and  incidentally  make  an  appeal  to  you  people  of  the 
Prairie  provinces  on  belialf  of  reciprocity  in  .trade  between  your  country  and 
our  province  of  British  Columbia.  Our  interests  are  closely  interwoven,  and 
in  a  way  we  cannot  very  well  do  without  each  other. 

At  the  present  time,  a  great  economic  wastage  is  taking  place  in  our 
province.  We  sent  out  in  the  year  1914  nearly  $25,000,000  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  for  agricultural  produce  practically 
all  of  which  can  be  raised  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Domuiion  of  Canada. 
From  advance  figures  collected  by  our  Statistical  Branch,  I  am  able  to  say 
that  our  importations  this  year  show  a  very  material  reduction,  which  shows 
that  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  produce  for  our  own  re- 
quirements. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  all  been  too  much  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  real  estate  speculation.  We  bought  and  sold  land  with  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.  The  inevitable  crash  came,  and  conditions  now  are  very  different 
to  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Our  urban  development  had  preceded,  not  followed  as  it  should  have 
done  our  rural  development.  Now  it  is  up  to  us  to  develop  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible agriculture  in  our  province,  and  as  we  do  so,  our  cities  will  legitimately 
grow.  We  have  seen  our  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  are  now  endeavouring  to 
remedy  them. 

You  people  of  the  Prairie  provinces  have  done  the  same  thing  and  are 
suffering  from  the  same  causes.  It  is  no  use,  however,  crying  over  spilt  milk. 
What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  down  to  business  and  correct  the  mistakes  of 
the  past. 

In  our  province  this  year,  grain  production  has  increased  by  about  50 
per  cent.  There  is  very  little  grain  grown  for  sale  in  British  Columbia.  It  is 
grown  and  fed  to  stock,  or  as  a  forage  food.  W^e  look  to  the  people  of  the 
Prairie  provinces  to  sell  us  grain  and  mill  feeds.  Last  year,  we  imported  $12»- 
000,000  worth  of  meat,  butter,  eggs,  and  mill  feed.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
send  you  our  fruit,  vegetables,  lumber,  etc.  Now,  don't  you  think  that  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  both  our  provinces  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible  inter- 
]>rovincial  trade?  Why  should  you  in  the  Prairie  provinces  send  to  Wash- 
ington for  fruits  and  vegetables?  Why  should  we  in  British  Columbia  send 
to  Washington  for  hay  or  grain?  You  can  get  better  fruit  from  British  Col- 
umbia than  you  can  from  Washington.  When  you  spend  $1.50  for  a  box  of 
apples  coming  from  Washington,  that  money  is  lost  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
When  you  buy  a  box  of  apples  for  $1.50  from  British  Columbia,  the  money 
is  kept  in  circulation  in  the  Dominion,  and  everyone  benefits. 

If  we  could  eliminate  our  foreign  imports,  and  keep  the  money  circulat- 
ing in  the  Dominion,  it  would  mean  better  times  all  round.     I  would  ask  you, 
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therefore,  \^hen  you  are  buying  fruit  or  vegetables,  to  give  our  province  the 
preference,  everytliing  else  being  equal,  as  regards  price  and  quality.  Let  u.s 
both  endeavour  to  develop  inter-provincial  trade  in  every  way  we  can. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  apologize  to  you  and  this  Convention  for 
taking  up  so  much  of  its  time.  If  I  had  read  the  paper  I  had  prepared,  you 
would  certainly  have  had  a  more  finished  address,  but  I  do  not  think  that  you 
would  have  appreciated  ib  very  much. 

The  points  that  I  want  to  emphasize  are: 

1.  Get  more  and  more  into  diversified  farming. 

2.  Keep  more  and  better  stock  on  your  places. 

3.  Try  and  feature  the  home  aspect  of  your  farm  life. 

4.  Act  in  unison  along  sound  business  co-operative  lines. 

5.  By  proper  and  considerate  treatment  keep  your  boy  on  the  farm. 

6.  Increase  your  production.     Our  Empire  expects  you  to  do  so. 

7.  Knowledge  is  power.  Increase  therefore  your  knowledge  and  invoke 
the  aid  of  science  in  your  farming  operations. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Bark:  I  have  explained  how  to  get  into  alfalfa,  clover  and  other 
pasture  grasses  and  it  is  just  as  eas}"^  to  get  into  pigs  and  poultry  and  other  stock?. 
It  is  a  lot  easier  to  .start  out  with  a  couple  of  old  sows.  If  you  keep  your  calves 
and  the  female  colts  it  will  surprise  you  how  quickly  you  will  get  into  diversi- 
field  farming. 

Mr.  Peters:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — There  was  a  ques- 
tion that  came  up  before  the  Executive  regarding  certain  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Association,  namely,  the  basis  of  representation..  Mr.  Young 
and  myself  were  delegated  to  look  into  this  and  we  mads  a  report  to  the  Execu- 
tive which  was  confirmed  and  I  was  instructed  by  our  Chairman  to  give  notice 
at  this  time  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  these  amendments  will  be  brought 
before  the  meetinq;.  The  motion  will  be  to  add  two  new  paragraphs  to  the 
membership  as  follows:  The  Controller  of  Water  Rights  of  British  Columbia 
and  one  delegate  from  the  Water  Rights  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Lands. 
Another  paragraph;  The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  British  Columbia  Hydro- 
graphic  Survey;  and,  also,  in  a  certain  paragraph  which  mentions  the  names 
of  the  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Forestry  and  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Forestry,  to  add  to  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Dominion  Water 
Power  Branch.     This  motion  will  be  brought  up  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Chairman  :     The  Secretary  has  some  letters  that  he  wishes  to  read. 

Secretary:  I  have  received  the  following  letters  from  some  of  those 
who  have  been  unable  to  be  with  us. 
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(telegram) 

Calgary,  Alta.,  Nov.  23,  1915. 


Irrigation  Convention, 
Bassano,  Alta. 

Regret  that  I  lun  not  able  to  be  with  you. 

A.  D.  Campbell. 

"Regina,  Sask.,  November  18th,  1915. 

Secretary,  International  Irrigation  Convention, 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — With  reference  to  your  message  of  even  date,  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  other  calls  on  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to  be  with  you 
at  your  Convention  next  week,  much  as  I  should  like  to.  I  have  to  be  in  Ke- 
gina  next  week  for  several  meetings  and  conferences. 

However,  I  have  made  arrangements  for  Mr.  Domaille,  our  Acting  Weed 
Commissioner,  to  attend  the  Convention  at  Bassano  as  a  representative  of  this 
Department. 

Trusting  you  will  have  a  very  successful  gathering  and  regretting  my 
inability  to  attend  in  person,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     W.  R.  Motherwell." 

"Bassano,  24th  Nov.,  1915. 
Secretary:  Bassano. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  find  myself  forced  to  leave 
Bassano  before  the  completion  of  the  Convention,  owing  to  a  prior  engagement. 
1  had  hoped  that  at  the  banquet  an  opportunity  w^ould  have  been  afforded  me 
to  express,  in  my  halting  way,  on  behalf  of  the  Saskatchewan  delegates  and 
myself,  our  appreciation  of  the  kindness  and  consideration  shown  both  to  our- 
selves and  our  exhibits  by  the  Officers  and  Members  of  your  Association. 

Please  convey  to  them  our  thanks,  together  with  my  own  personal  apolo- 
gies and  excuses  for  not  being  able  to  accept  your  invitation  to  the  banquet. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Rankin, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)     Thomas  Domaille, 
Provincial  Representative  for  Saskatchewan. 

"1161  Granville  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Nov.  20,  1915. 

Secretary,  W^estern  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Bassano,  Alta. 

Dear  Sir, — I  feel  very  much  "out  of  it"  this  year,  in  not  being  able  to  take 
part  in  the  Bassano  Convention,  but  as  you  know,  circumstances  will  not  permit. 

Kindly  convey  to  the  Executive,  Local  Board  of  Trade,  and  Members,  my 
regrets  at  not  being  able  to  be  with  them  this  year,  and  washing  you  all  kinds 
of  success  for  a  record  Convention,  I  am. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)     Chas.  W.  Dickson, 

First  Vice-President.'-' 
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'^Victoria,  October  25,  19 1:). 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22nd  of  October 
and  note  what  you  say  with  reference  to  the  Annual  Convention  which  is  being 
held  at  Bassano  in  November.  I  regret  very  much  that  my  engagements  will 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  Convention  on  the  dates  mentioned,  but 
will  be  glad  to  arrange  for  Mr.  Young  to  be  present. 

Hoping  your  Convention  will  meet  with  every  success,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     Wm.  R.  Ross, 

Minister  of  Lands/' 

"Ottawa,  October  22,  1915, 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  find  that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  at  Bassano  on  the  23rd 
November,  next.  I  very  much  regret  this,  but  find  that  my  numerous  and 
lengthy  absences  from  Ottawa  during  the  past  season  have  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable accumulation  of  work  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  at- 
tend to. 

The  programme  which  you  forwarded  to  me  a  day  or  two  ago  indicates 
that  you  will  have  a  fine  array  of  speakers  and  the  subjects  for  discussion  seem 
to  be  particularly  well-chosen.  I  trust  that  you  may  have  a  large  attendance 
and  that  the  Convention  may  prove,  as  it  should,  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
organization. 

Although  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  personally,  it  has  been  decided  that 
Mr.  W.  M.  Bailey,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Irrigation  will  attend,  although 
I  believe  Mr.  Bailey  would  prefer  not  to  take  any  prominent  part  in  the  di.*^- 
cussions.  I  will  very  much  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to  make  Mr. 
Bailey's  first  visit  to  the  West  valuable  to  him. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     E.  F.  Drake, 

Superintendent  of  Irrigation 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
P.  0.  Box  1317, 

Calgary,  Alberta." 

"Penticton,  B.C.,  November  20th,  1915. 
Secretary : 

Bassano,  Alta. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  regret  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  be  with  you  at  your  Con- 
vention in  Bassano  this  year.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  and  can  only  wish  that  conditions  would 
have  permitted  of  my  being  present. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  successful  Convention,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     Edgar  W.  Dynes, 
IJWD— D.  Secretary." 
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"Victoria,  Oct.  19th,  1915. 
Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 

Department  of  Natural  Resources, 

Calgary,  Alta. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  regret  very  much  that  under  all  conditions,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  attend  the  Convention  at  Bassano,  especially  as  it  will  prevent 
my  addressing  the  Convention  on  the  ''Marketing  of  British  Columbia  Fruit 
in  the  Prairies." 

As  Mr.  Scott  has  definitely  undertaken  to  be  present,  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  him  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  accord  him  a  place  on  the  pro- 
p;ramme  on  the  subject  suggested  to  me,  namely,  "Getting  British  Columbia 
Fruit  to  the  Prairie  Farmer,"  or  some  similar  subject. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     R.  M.  Winslow, 

Horticulturist." 


"Larchmount  Farm,  Pambrun,  Sask.,  Nov.  9th,  1915. 

Dear  Sir, — Kindly  convey  my  thanks  to  your  Association  for  its  generous 
feeling  in  regards  to  my  exhibits. 

I  will  try  to  make  a  showing  at  Bassano,  but  having  had  to  purchase  a 
small  threshing  outfit  to  thresh  my  pure  grains  which  are  in  stack,  I  cannot 
make  a  definite  promise,  but  will  do  my  best. 

I  may  place  a  small  collection  of  grains  on  exhibition. 

.   Again  thanking  you  for  kindly  interest,  I  am. 

Yours, 

(Signed)     Wm.  S.  Simpson.^ 


})} 


"Hermiston,  Oregon,  Nov.  16,  1915. 

Dear  Friend  Rankin, — I  regret  very  nmch  to  write  you  of  my  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  at  Bassano, 
Nov.  23rd,  24th  and  25th.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  my  wife,  my  daugh- 
tor  and  myself  are  all  down  with  the  grip.  I  should  be  leaving  here  not  later 
than  next  Sunday  and  that  is  now  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

I  had  planned  a  whole  lot  on  this  meeting  and  am  deeply  disappointed 
over  the  situation.  If  the  invitation  is  still  open  to  me  next  year  I  shall  make 
another  eflfort  to  come. 

Wishing  you  success  with  the  Convention  and  with  kind  regards  to  all  my 
friends  and  acquaintances  there,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)     J.  T.  Ilinkle.'' 

"Nov.  20th,  1915. 
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Secretary,  Western  Cana(3a  Irrigation  Association, 
City. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks,  receipt  of  your  favour  of  Nov. 
16th,  enclosing  three  certificates  of  appointments  for  delegates  to  the  Western 
Canada  Irrigation  Association  Convention. 

I  deeply  regret  the  fact  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  take  advanttige  of  your 
kind  offer  and  be  in  attendance  in  person,  but  I  am  enclosing  two  certificates 
which  if  you  would  kindly  see  that  they  are  presented  to  the  proper  parties, 
you  will  much  oblige. 

Trusting  that  this  Convention  will  be  the  successful  one  that  others  of  a 
like  nature  have  been  in  the  past,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     M.  C.  Costello, 

Mayor." 


'*Regina,  4th  November,  1915. 

Dear  Sir, — I  greatly  regret  to  find  that  the  work  recjuiring  attention  by 
myself  and  some  imperative  appointments  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend 
the  Convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  at  Bassano  on 
November  23rd-25th  next.  Attendance  at  two  California  Congresses  kept  me 
away  from  the  oflice  most  of  September  and  I  had  hardly  arrived  home  when 
I  got  a  summons  to  Ottawa  to  attend  a  conference  there  regarding  disabled 
soldiers.  The  two  absences  have  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  work  which 
will  preclude  my  attendance  at  your  Convention  which  I  regret  very  much.  I 
sincerely  hope  tne  Convention  may  be  both  very  successful  and  interesting. 

Beh'eve  me. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)     Walter  Scott. 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Calgary,  Alberta." 


"Victoria,  27th  Oct.,  1915 
Sccretarv,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
P.  b.  Box  1317 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  tlie  19tb 
inst.,  extending  me  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  your  Ninth  Annusd  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  at  Bassano  on  November  23rd. 

I  regret  to  say  that  owing  to  my  other  engagements  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  be  present  with  you  on  that  occasion  but  I  hope  that  you  will  have  a 
very  satisfactory  meeting. 

I  will  be  glad  to  forward  you  a  photograph  a  little  later  on  if  I  can  find  one 
that  I  think  is  suitable. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed) N.  J.  Bowser, 

Minister  of  Agriculture/' 
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"Ottawa,  October  27,  1915. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  oflBcial  call  for  the  Ninth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association,  to  be  held  at  Bassano, 
Alberta,  November  23rd,  24th  and  25th. 

Owing  to  previous  engagements,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the 
Convention,  but  I  am  arranging  to  have  a  representative  of  the  Dominion  Water 
Power  Branch  present,  also  a  delegate  from  the  British  Columbia  Hydrographic 
>Survey  and  the  Manitoba  Hydrographic  Survey. 

Hoping  that  your  Ninth  Convention  will  be  as  interesting  and  instructive 
as  the  previous  ones,  I  am. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Dominion  Water  Power  Branch, 
(Signed)     J.  B.  ChaUies, 

Superintendent. 
Permanent  Secretary, 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Box  1317, 

Calgary,  Alberta." 


"Forestry  Branch,  Ottawa,  October  15,  1915. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  got  back  to  Ottawa  and  find  your  letter  of  the  22nd 
ultimo  inviting  me  to  attend  the  Convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation 
Association  at  Bassano  in  November,  and  regret  very  much  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  me  to  get  out  West  again  this  year.  I  have  always  enjoyed  the 
Conventions  of  the  Association  and  w^ould  like  to  have  been  able  to  attend  this 
year. 

Wishing  you  all  success. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)     R.  H.  Campbell. 
Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Calgary,  Alberta." 

"  British  Columbia  Fruit  Lands,  Limited. 

Kamloops,  B.  C,  Nov.  17th,  1915. 
C  E.  Lawrence,  Esq., 

President,  Kamloops  District  Farmers'  Institute, 
Silent  Pool  Branch, 
Kamloops,  B.  C. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  13th  inst. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  Convention  at  Bas- 
sano— I  am  expecting  the  new  manager  of  Cherry  Creek  here  any  day  now 
and  also  expect  a  shipment  of  cattle  to  arrive  in  a  few  days  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly therefore  absent  myself  till  the  new  manager  is  settled  and  the  cattle  ex- 
pected are  put  away  for  the  winter. 

Nevertheless,  I  appreciate  very  much  your  kind  invitation  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  this  District. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     Meighan, 

Director." 
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'The  Park  Ranch, 

Coaldale,  Alberta,  Nov.  12,  1915. 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Box  1317,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  3rd  inst.  received  and  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  in- 
vitation extended,  but  as  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  my  threshing  done  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend.  I  am  sure  the  farmers  will  all  appreciate 
your  having  the  Convention  late  in  the  season  for  their  benefit,  and  I  for  one 
am  very  sorry  indeed  not  to  be  able  to  attend.  I  believe  the  programme  as  ar- 
ranged will  prove  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  that  has  yet  been 
presented  by  the  Association. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  cordial  invitation,  I  remain. 

Very  tmly  yours, 
(Signed)     W.  H.  Pawson,  Jr." 

"Department  of  the  Interior 
United  States  Reclamation  Service. 

Billings,  Montana,  November  16,  1915. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Your  letter  of  October  30,  1915,  in  which  you  request  of  Mr. 
'I.  D.  O'Donnell,  Supervisor  of  Irrigation,  that  he  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  hl^ 
address  "Better  Farming''  for  your  <;onvenience  in  getting  off  an  early  report  of 
your  Convention. 

Mr  O'Donnell  has  been  called  to  Denver,  Colorado,  on  important  business 
and  it  is  improbable  that  he  will  be  able  to  conclude  his  work  there  in  time 
to  reach  Bassano  by  Tuesday,  November  23rd.  Before  leaving  for  Denver  he 
requested  me  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  his  address,  which  I  am  doing  here- 
with. 

Mr.  (yDonnell  is  much  interested  in  your  Convention  and  has  planned  to 
attend.  The  call  to  come  to  Denver  was  unexpected,  liowever,  and  will  make 
liis  attendance  impracticable. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     Robt.  C.  Elting, 

Chief  Clerk. 


Permanent  Secretanr, 

Western  Canadian  Irrigation  Association, 
Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada." 

"The  Taber  Irrigation  District 

Taber,  Alta.,  Nov.  20th,  1915. 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 

Calgary,  Alta. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  and  thank  you  for  the  in- 
vitation to  our  directors  to  attend  the  Convention  at  Bassano.  Mr.  Sundal  is 
attending  the  Claresholm  School,  and  I  found  that  the  letter  addressed  to  him 
was  sent  on  the  day  I  received  your  letter. 

I  regret  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  your  invitation  this 
year,  as  the  directors  are  just  getting  the  threshing  cleaned  up,  but  you  can 
count  on  us  for  the  next  Convention. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  invitation,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     C.  C.  Cook." 
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Mr.  Johnstone:  I  would  like  to  give  official  notice  to  this  meeting  that 
at  the  next  Convention  we  will  invite  the  Convention  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Nelson  and  vou  are  all  welcome  to  our  citv  of  Nelson  after  the  next  Convention. 

Moved  bv  Mr.  J.  C.  Dobson. 
Seconded  bv  J.  L.  Brown. 

Whereas  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation 
Association  is  now  nearing  the  close  of  a  most  successful  meeting,  and : 

Whereas  the  co-operation  and  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Bassano  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  this: 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  that  this  Convention  i)ass  a  hearty  vote  of 
llianks  to  the  Mayor,  the  Boai'd  of  Trade  and  the  Citizens  of  Bafisano  for  their 
5I)lendid  reception,  co-operation  and  entertainment  to  the  delegates. 

Carried  Unanimously. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Would  it  not  be  fitting  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
to  have  a  little  discussion  for  the  proper  time  for  the  Convention  to  be  held 
next  year?  Woul^  it  not  be  of  assistance  to  the  Executive  in  fixing  the  date 
for  the  Convention? 

Mr.  Fairfield:  In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Con- 
vention will  be  held  in  British  Columbia,  the  great  majority  of  delegates  will 
be  from  British  Columbia  and  the  great  majority  of  delegates  at  this  Conven- 
tion are  from  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  and  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  leave 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  who  are  responsible  for  the  getting  up  of 
the  Convention  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Scott:  What  I  think  is  we  should  get  an  expression  from  the  Con- 
vention as  to  whether  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July  would  be  a 
good  time  for  the  Prairie  farmers.  It  would  be  all  right  for  the  people  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  but  would  it  be  so  good  for  the  people  of  the  Prairie  provinces. 

Chairman:  With  reference  to  that  matter,  I  have  given  some  thought 
to  it.  My  experience  is  that  so  far  as  the  Prairie  provinces  are  concerned,  be- 
tween the  20th  of  July  and  the  time  haying  starts  is  good.  I  think  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Eamloops  in  British  Columbia  who  will  have  most  to  do  witli  it, 
might  have  an  expression  as  to  when  it  would  suit  the  Prairie  farmers — if  be- 
tween the  1st  and  20th  of  July  would  or  would  not  suit  them.  The  Executive 
last  year  went  to  a  lot  of  correspondence  in  finding  out  a  day  to  suit  the  people. 
Of  course  a  date  such  as  I  mention,  would  not  allow  us  to  have  the  products 
to  exhibit  that  we  have  at  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Do  you  think  the  end  of  September  would  be  a  better 
time? 
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Mr.  Pearce:  No  sir.  That  is  the  very  height  of  working  operations 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Fairield:  The  farmers  on  irrigated  land  for  instance  in  the  Leth- 
bridge  district,  are  sometimes  pretty  busy  up  to  the  lOlli  or  12th  of  July  with 
the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa,  if  they  happen  to  be  delayed,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  20th  of  July  would  be  somewhat  earlv.     I  would  think  the  end  of  Julv. 

Chairman:  Perhaps  we  can  afford  to  forget  the  man  who  is  not  an  ir- 
rigator but  my  experience  is  that  the  man  cutting  natural  hay  cuts  after  the 
20th  of  July.  In  Saskatchewan  they  passed  a  law  as  some  of  the  old  timers 
here  will  remember,  that  no  one  could  go  out  to  the  public  domain  and  cut 
hay  before  the  25th  of  July  and  that  is  how  that  date  came  to  b€  fixed  so  in  the 
minds  of  farmers. 


The  election  of  officers  took  place  with  the  following  result: 
Honorary  President:  The  Honourable  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Honorary  President:  J.  S.  Dennis. 
President:  The  Hon.  W.  R.  Ross. 
Vice-President:  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall. 
Second  Vice-President:  Senator  Bostock. 


EXECUTiyES 

J.  L.  Brown,  Kamloops. 
Jas.  Johnson,  Nelson. 
F.  Maurice  Smith,  Penticton. 
W.  E.  Scott,  Victoria. 

F.  H.  Peters,  Calgary. 

G.  R.  Marnpch,  Lethbridge. 
R,  A.  Trayis,  Bassano. 

Jos.  Dickson,  Maple  Creek. 

Sen.  Bostock  :  I  wish  to  propose  a  most  hearty  yote  of  thanks  to  the  most 
energetic  Secretary  I  haye  eyer  had  anything  to  do  with  and  I  haye  been  con- 
nected with  all  sorts  of  Associations,  but  I  haye  neyer  run  across  a  more  energetic 
Secretary  than  Mr.  Rankin  and  I  wish  to  propose  a  hearty  yote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Rankin  and  also  to  congratulate  him. 
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Chairman  :  1  have  great  pleasure  in  tendering  to  you,  Mr.  Kankin,  the 
hearly  vote  of  thanks  which  has  been  pas^^ed  by  this  Convention.  I  do  so  be- 
cause 1  think  you  are  not  only  the  most  energetic  v^ecretary  I  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with,  but  you  exercise  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  cause  less  dissatis- 
faction than  any  other  Secretary  might  do.     (Vote  of  thanks  given,  all  rising). 

Mk.  Rankin  :  I  do  not  think  thero  is  very  much  that  I  can  say  except 
to  tliank  you.  I  have  of  course  had  a  great  interest  in  this  Association  and  it 
is  part  of  my  regular  work  and  I  think  perhaps  you  are  giving  me  a  little  more 
credit  than  is  my  due.  There  are  others  who  have  helped  to  make  it  a  success 
and  who  are  always  behind  me  to  back  me  up.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  your  congratulations  and  good  wishes  and  it  is  something  I  will 
always  remember.     I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  expressions.     (Applause). 

Chairman:  We  will  adjourn  this  session  to  meet  again  around  the  ban- 
quet table  when  the  list  of  winners  of  the  exhibition  will  be  announced. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  singing  of 

(;on  s.vvE  Tin:  kinc;. 
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PROGRAMME 

TUESDAY,  JULY  25 

9.30 — Delegates  and  visitors  will  assemble  in  the  Opera  House  and,   led  by  the 
orchestra,  will  rise  and  sing  "God  Save  the  King." 

Call  to  Order. — ^The  Honourable  W.  R.  Ross,  President  of  the  association, 
will  call  the  meeting  to  order  and  declare  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention 
formally  opened. 

Invocation. 

9.46 — ^Welcome  to  the  province,  by  the  Honourable  W.  J.  Bowser,    Premier  of 
British  Colimibia. 

10.00 — ^Welcome  to  the  city,  by  His  Worship,  Mayor  Tyrrell. 

10.10 — Introduction  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Brown,  Chairman,  Local  Board  of  Control. 

10.20 — ^President's  address:  Honourable  W.  R.  Ross. 

10.40 — Secretary's  report:  Mr.  Norman  S.  Rankin. 

10.50 — ^Address,  by  the  Honourable  D.  Marshall. 

11.15 — ^Address,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  C.P.R. 

11.30 — ^Address,  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Drake,  Superintendent  of  Irrigation,  Ottawa. 

11.45 — ^Address,  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Hargrave,  President,    Cypress  Hills  Water  Users' 
Association,  Maple  Creek. 

12.00 — ^Appointment  of  Committees  on  Credentials  and  Resolutions. 
Adjourn  for  limcheon. 

Show  respect  to  the  Chair  by  being  punctual. 

Afternoon  Session 

2.00 — ^Address:    The  Honourable  W.  A.  Motherwell,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Saskatchewan,  or  representative. 

2.15 — ^Dr.  Wesbrook,  President  University  of   British   Columbia,    "Agricultural 
Education  in  British  Columbia." 

2.50 — ^Prof.  E.  A.  Howes,  Dean,    Faculty  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Alberta, 
"Agricultural  Education  in  Alberta." 

3.25 — Fifteen  minutes'  discussion  of  previous  addresses. 

3.45 — Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  C.M.G.,   Superintendent  of  Agriculture  and  Animal 
Husbandry,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Calgary. 

4.20 — ^Prof.  W.  T.  MacDonald,  Live  Stock  Conmiissioner,    British  Columbia, 
"Live  Stock  and  Irrigation." 

4.45 — ^Fifteen  minutes'  discussion  of  previous  addresses. 
Adjournment. 

Punctuality  is  the  first  principle  of  order. 


Some  of  the  Speakers  at  the  Convention 


t  the  Convention 
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EvENiNO  Session 

8.00 — ^Aldennan  J.  E.  Tedder,  Chairman,  Hydro-Electric  Committee,  Kamloops, 
British  Colmnbia,  "  The  Possibilities  of  Irrigation  by  a  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Plant  in  the  Thompson  Valley." 

8.30 — ^Discussion. 

8.45 — ^Prof .  W.  S.  Thomber,  State  College  of  Agricultm-e,  Pullman,  Washington. 
Illustrated    lecture — "Irrigation,  a  Factor  in  Community  Development." 

This  session  will  conclude  with  an  interesting  function  to  be  announced  at  the 
conclusion  of  Professor  Thomber's  lecture. 

Don't  YOU  be  absent  when  the  Chairman  takes  his  seat. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  26 

Morning  Session 

9.30— ^r.  W.  E.  Scott,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
"Patriotism,  Production  and  Progress  in  Agriculture." 

10.00 — ^Mr.  G.  R.  Mamoch,    President  of  Board  of  Trade,  Lethbridge,  Alberta, 
"The  Farmer  and  the  City  Man." 

10.30 — ^Fifteen  minutes'  discussion  on  previous  addresses. 

10.45 — ^Mr.    D.    W.    Strachan,    Superintendent,    Alexandra   Ranch,     Tranquille, 
"Mixed  Fanning." 

11.15 — ^Mr.  F.  H.  Peters,  Commissioner  of  Irrigation,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Calgary,  "Irrigation  Districts  Acts." 

11.45 — Preliminary    Reports — Committee  of  Credentials — Committee  of  Resolu- 
tions. 

Adjournment. 

Time,  Tide  and  the  Automobile  wait  for  no  man. 

Afternoon  Session 

Excursion  to  Tranquille.  Owners  of  motor  cars  have  kindly  imdertaken 
transportation  of  delegates  and  visitors  to  the  far-famed  Edward  VII. 
Sanatorium  and  the  Alexandra  ranch.  Those  desirous  of  making  this  trip  will 
please  hand  in  their  names  in  writing  to  the   Secretary  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Cars  will  leave  the  Opera  House  immediately  after  luncheon. 

On  the  return  journey  a  call  will  be  made  at  the  Home  Farm,  Fruitlands, 
by  invitation  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Mytton,  where  the  transformation  of  desert  land  into 
lovely  surroundings  proclaims  the  home-making  character  of  irrigation. 

Time,  Tide  and  the  Chairman  wait  for  no  man. 
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Evening  Session 

8.00 — Professor  L.  S.  Klinck,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
British  Columbia — an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Improvements  in  Com 
Varieties." 

8.30 — ^Mr.  Don.  H.  Bark,  Chief  of  Irrigation  Investigations,  C.P.R.,  Strathmore, 
Alberta — Illustrated  lecture  on  "Practical  Irrigation." 
Discussion  on  previous  addresses. 

9.00— Mr.  J.  F.  Sweeting,  Industrial  Agent,  C.P.R.,  Calgary,  "The  Possibility 
of  Sugar  Beet  Growing  in  Alberta." 

Discussion  led  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Moore,  Agassiz. 

Adjournment. 

Treat  the  Chairman  with  respect  by  being  punctual. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  27 

Morning  Session 

9.30 — Mr.  Wm.  Young,  Provincial  Comptroller  of  Water  Rights,  "Conservation 
and  Distribution  of  Water." 

10.00 — Discussion. 

10.30 — Final  Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials.     Final  Report  of  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

11.30 — Professor  P.  H.  Moore,  Superintendent,  Dominion  Experimental   Farm, 
Agassiz,  "Grading  up  a  Dairy  Herd." 

12.00 — Discussion. 

Adjournment. 

Afternoon  Session 

2.00 — Mr.  R.  M.  Winslow,  Provincial  Horticulturist  and  Inspector  of  Fruit  Pests, 
"Apple  Orcharding  under  Irrigation  Conditions." 

2.30 — Mr.  W.  H.  Fairfield,  Superintendent  Dominion  Experimental  Farm, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  "Growing  Winter  Feed  Under  Irrigation." 

2.45 — Mr.  A.  L.  Fryberger,  Bassano  Colony,  Alberta,  "Varieties  of  Crops  Success- 
fully Produced  in  Bassano  Colony." 

3.15 — Discussion. 

3.30 — Notices  of  Motion. 

Next  place  of  meeting. 

Election  of  officers. 
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Evening  Session 

A  trip  to  Mission  (2i  miles)  to  see  individual  irrigation  by  water  pumped  from 
the  Thompson  river  by  the  city  of  Kamloops  hydro-electric  plant  at  Barriere,  forty 
miles  distant;  or 

A  personally  conducted  tour  of  the  grounds  of  the  hospital,  provincial  home  and 
gaol,  or 

An  evening  visit  to  Fruitlands  House  and  the  Home  Farm,  by  invitation  of 
Mr.  H.  F.  Mytton,  or 

Address  by  Mr.  Fryer,  Dominion  Seed  Department,  "Production  of  Home- 
grown Field  and  Garden  Seeds  to  Supersede  Foreign  Importations,"  or 

Entertainment  at  the  theatre. 

Delegates  and  visitors  staying  after  the  convention  should  give  early  notice 
to  the  local  Secretary  in  order  that  arrangements  may  be  made  to  inspect  irrigated 
lands  or  irrigation  plants  in  the  vicinity. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  28 

The  last  session  of  the  1916  convention  will  be  held  in  the  Kamloops  station 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  on  Friday  morning,  the  28th  inst. 

8.00 — ^The  meeting  will  be  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Honourable  W.  R. 
Ross,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  Vice-President,  Honourable  Senator  Bostock. 

8.30 — ^Arrival  of  H.R.H.   The  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Stratheam,  K.G.,  etc., 
etc. 

Introductory  speech  by  the  President,  who  wiU  ask  His  Royal  Highness  to 
become  patron  of  the  association  and  accept  the  badge. 

8.35 — ^His  Royal  Highness  will  inspect  the  woimded  soldiers  returned  from  the  front. 

8.40 — Convention  will  adjourn  by  singing  the  national  anthem. 

Departure  of  the  vice-regal  train. 
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CONVENTION  RULES 

Each  morning  session  shall  be  called  to  order  at  9.30,  each  afternoon 
at  2,  and  each  evening  session  at  8.  Morning  session  shall  adjourn  at 
12.30  p.m.,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  vote  of  the  convention.  All  sessions  shall 
open  promptly. 

Any  delegate  or  other  member  desiring  to  speak  shall  address  the  Chair, 
and  imless  called  on  by  name,  shall  begin  by  giving  his  name  and  place.  Conununi- 
cations  on  subjects  not  entered  in  the  programme  will  be  limited  to  five  minutes 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  vote  of  the  convention. 

General  resolutions,  after  reading,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  without  debate,  and  no  general  resolution  shall  be  received  after  the 
opening  of  the  convention  without  imanimous  consent.  Special  resolutions  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  the  association  may  be  read  and  considered  at  the  discretion  of 
the  presiding  oflScer  after  examination  by  him. 

The  time  of  speakers  in  general  discussion  shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes, 
and  the  time  of  speakers  on  questions  or  resolutions  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
the  convention  shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes  imless  otherwise  directed  by  vote 
of  the  convention. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  convention  and  speakers,  a  bell  will  ring  once 
three  minutes  before  the  close  and  twice  at  the  close  of  the  time  allotted  to  each 
speaker  on  the  programme.  In  the  course  of  discussion  and  in  addresses  not 
entered  on  the  programme,  the  bell  will  ring  once  one  minute  before  the  close  and 
twice  at  the  close  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  speaker  under  these  rules. 

Any  speaker  rising  to  address  the  convention,  who  is  in  the  employ,  whether 
by  retainer  or  otherwise,  of  any  public  service  corporation  which  is  interested  in  the 
action  or  subjects  of  deliberation  of  this  convention,  shall  mention  the  fact  and 
nature  of  such  employment  before  proceeding  to  speak. 


Report  of  the  Proceedings 

of  the 

Tenth  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association 

Held  at  Kamloops^  B.C. 


on 


July  25.  26  and  27.  1916 


OPENING  SESSION— Tuesday,  July  25— 9.30  a.m. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association 
opened  in  Kamloops,  B.C.,  on  Tuesday,  July  25th,  at  9.30  a.m. 

In  the  imavoidable  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the  Chair 
was  taken  by  the  Honourable  Senator  Bostock,  Second  Vice-President. 

In  calling  the  convention  to  order,  the  Chairman  said:  ** Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
— In  the  absence  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ross,  the  President  of  this  association, 
it  has  devolved  upon  me  to  act  as  Chairman  of  this  convention.  It  is  my  pleasant 
duty  to  declare  this,  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation 
Association,  formally  open,  and  we  will  ask  all  to  rise  and  join  in  singing  'God  Save 
the  King.'  " 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  singing  of  the  national  anthem  the  Chairman  said: 
''Our  programme  will  be  commenced  by  an  invocation  by  the  Rev.  W.  Littler  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Kamloops."    The  Rector  then  led  the  convention  in  prayer. 

Chairman:  The  next  item  on  our  progranome  is  an  address  of  welcome 
which  was  to  have  been  given  by  the  Honourable  the  Premier  of  the  province  of 
British  Colimibia.  In  his  absence  I  am  going  to  call  on  Dr.  Tolmie,  who,  as  you 
know,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  this  province.     (Applause.) 
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Dr.  Tolmie:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^This  request  to  give 
you  an  address  of  welcome  only  reached  me  a  few  moments  ago,  otherwise  I  would 
perhaps  have  been  a  little  better  prepared.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
extending  to  you  all  a  welcome  to  this  province  of  British  Colmnbia.  To  those  of 
you  who  have  come  some  distance  to  attend  at  this  convention  and  to  our  friends 
to  the  south  of  the  line  who  have  joined  us  on  this  occasion,  we  feel  that  this  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  important  meetings  with  regard  to  agriculture  that  has  been 
held  in  this  province.  We  have  in  the  dry  belt  of  British  Columbia  an  area  very- 
productive  if  handled  under  proper  conditions  and  imder  proper  irrigation  methods. 
We  feel  that  the  possibilities  here  for  agriculture  are  very  great  indeed.  At  the 
Coast  we  have  already  made  a  success  of  different  lines  of  agriculture,  and  in  regard 
to  dairying,  it  has  been  proved  there  that  given  proper  conditions  and  proper  methods 
of  feeding,  we  are  able  to  compete  with  the  best  dairying  sections  of  the  world.  The 
same  appUes  to  the  irrigated  portions  of  British  Columbia  and  in  the  unirrigated 
portions  where  good  dry  land  farming  methods  have  been  properly  appHed.  We 
have  produced  mutton,  but,  unfortunately  we  have  sold  at  the  wrong  time  and 
we  find  that  Alberta  producers  have  got  better  prices  by  selling  at  the  proper  tunes 
of  the  year.  I  notice  on  one  piece  of  literature  supplied  at  this  convention  a  picture 
of  Glencamock  Victor,  produced  by  Mr.  J.  A.  McGregor,  of  Brandon.  This  great 
animal  was  taken  by  Mr.  McGregor  to  Chicago,  where  he  swept  the  board  in  com- 
petition with  animals  from  the  famous  com  belt.  The  question  of  producing 
stock  of  this  kind  here  in  British  Columbia  is  a  matter  that  should  be  given  some 
attention  at  the  present  time.  While  we  have  in  this  province  large  areas  of  uplands 
that  will  eventually  be  put  imder  cultivation,  we  are  importing  four  million  dollars' 
worth  of  agricultural  products  from  the  Prairie  provinces  and  from  the  South 
country.  This  should  not  be  so.  These  products  or  the  great  majority  of  them 
should  be  grown  at  home  and  these  large  areas  turned  into  grazing  lands  for  stock 
and  otherwise  increase  the  production  here  as  much  as  possible. 

I  do  not  mean  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time.  I  notice  the  names  of  many 
good  people  on  your  programme  who  have  good  papers  and  many  of  them  are 
noted  speakers,  some  of  whom  are  known  throughout  the  world. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  you  all  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  the  province  of  British 
Colimibia  and  hope  that  this  convention  will  have  very  excellent  results  in  furthering 
irrigation  and  agriculture  here. 

Chairman:  The  next  item  on  the  programme  is  an  address  of  welcome  from 
His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Kamloops.  -  Those  who  live  in  Kamloops  well  know 
the  Mayor,  and  I  think  it  is  rather  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  further  in 
introducing  Mr.  T3aTell  to  you.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Tyrrell:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  a  great  privilege 
to  be  able  to  say  something  in  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  Western  Canada 
Irrigation  Association.  I  remember  six  years  ago  this  convention  meeting  here, 
and  it  was  a  worthy  incentive  to  the  citizens  and  farmers  of  Kamloops  and  this 
district.  The  papers  read  at  that  convention  were  of  great  value  and  of  much 
interest.  I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  the  farmers  and  citizens  of  this  city 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  good  seed  sown  in  1910  by  your  delegates.    In  1910 
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Kamloops  brought  in  about  90  to  95%  of  the  grain  that  it  used  here.  In  1915-1916 
as  well  as  supplying  all  the  needs  of  Kamloops,  the  farming  community  have  shipped 
out  of  Kamloops  some  125  ears  of  gram.  Where  we  used  to  bring  in  90%  of  our 
needs  we  now  have  some  to  ship  away.  This,  I  think,  shows  that  we  are  waking 
up  to  our  possibilities  here  and  have  done  something.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  irrigation  being  more  scientifically  applied  to  the  land;  by  intensive 
farming;  by  better  methods  of  dry  farming;  and,  I  think,  by  better  profits  being 
made.  Since  the  farmers  commenced  going  out  to  the  semi-arid  hills  that  were  only 
cattle  ranges  and  there  taking  up  lands.  Providence  seems  to  have  blessed  this  land 
with  more  moisture  each  year.  I  am  sure  Dr.  Tohnie  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  we  have  produced  40  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  without  irrigation  in 
many  sections  adjacent  to  the  city. 

I  am  not  a  farmer  or  a  speaker,  but  I  certainly  know  that  the  farmers  of  this 
district  appreciate  having  this  convention  here  again,  as  do  all  the  citizens  of  this 
city.  The  leaders  in  intensified  farming  are  coming  to  this  convention  and  I  wish 
to  assure  you  all  that  the  entire  freedom  of  the  city  is  yours.  The  police  force 
will  disappear  as  far  as  a  delegate  or  person  with  a  badge  is  concerned.  The  town 
is  yours  for-three  days  and  we  know  you  will  do  us  good  and  in  our  humble  way  we 
appreciate  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  extend  a  welcome  to 
the  delegates.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  J.  L.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Control,  who  has  done  such  good  work  in  getting  the  convention  to  meet 
in  Kamloops. 

« 

Mr.  Brown:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  do  not  know  why 
I  should  be  down  on  this  programme  at  all.  I  notice  there  is  another  speaker  who 
will  give  an  address  somewhat  like  mine.  However,  although  you  have  been  wel- 
comed to  this  city  by  an  address  from  the  representative  of  the  Premier  for  the 
province,  and  also  from  the  Mayor  for  the  city,  I  as  Chairman  of  the  Local  Board 
of  Control,  wish  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  the  delegates  and  their  friends 
who  have  come  here  to  this  convention.  I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Local 
Secretary  here,  because  if  a  man  ever  worked  to  make  a  convention  a  success, 
Mr.  Lawrence  certainly  did.  One  thing  only  was  overlooked,  I  am  afraid,  and 
that  is  the  citizens  of  Kamloops  somehow  seem  to  have  thought  they  were  not 
asked  to  come  to  this  convention,  but  I  think  that  will  be  remedied  when  the 
papers  come  out  this  afternoon.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  active 
steps  to  have  the  national  highway  built  from  Princeton  to  the  Coast.  I  have  just 
been  thinking  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  citizens  might  have  been 
using  their  energies  better  in  endeavouring  to  finish  a  road  from  the  North  Thomp- 
son to  Edmonton,  the  inland  capital  of  Alberta.  There  are  lots  of  farmers  in  Alberta 
who  have  lots  of  money  and  who  would  like  to  live  somewhere  else  besides  on 
the  prairie.  The  first  thing  they  do  is  to  head  for  Vancouver  and  they  therefore 
do  not  know  anything  about  this  part  of  British  Columbia.  If  they  did  I  imagine 
they  would  settle  down  here.  I  had  thought  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Alberta 
Government  and  the  British  Columbia  Government  would  be  here  and  I  would  then 
bring  it  to  their  attention.     I  think  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  province 
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and  would  bring  the  people  of  the  two  provinces  together,  because  in  one  of  our 
long  Bununer  days  you  could  make  the  trip  in  an  automobile  from  Kamloope  to 
Edmonton.    (Applause.) 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  our  Permanent  Secretary,  as  we  have  called 
him,  but,  I  believe,  we  are  now  going  to  lose  him.  Any  one  who  has  been  a  delegate 
to  these  conventions  will  know  that  we  will  surely  miss  the  services  of  Mr.  Rankin 
and  I  think  we  should  honour  him  all  the  more  when  we  think  of  the  position  that 
Mr.  Rankin  is  throwing  up  to  fight  for  the  Empire  and  Freedom.  (Applause.)  Lots 
of  people  think  that  the  soldier's  life  is  an  easy  life  and  one  of  lots  of  sunshine, 
but  it  is  not.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  story  I  read  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Ranger," 
which  may  shed  some  light  on  the  life  of  the  soldier. 

'^He  was  a  raw  recruit.  They  took  him  to  the  barracks  and  changed  his 
clothes.  They  took  his  name  and  then  told  him  his  number  was  575.  Then 
they  marched  him  oflf  to  Church  on  Sunday — a  place  where  he  was  quite  a  stranger. 
The  minister  got  up  to  announce  a  hjrnm  and  said,  'We  will  now  sing' — at  this  point 
the  recruit  awoke  from  his  doze, — 'No.  575,  Art  Thou  Weary,  Art  Thou  Languid.' 

In  a  clear  voice  the  recruit  said,  'Not  a  d bit.'     He  wondered  afterwards  why 

they  gave  him  seven  days  C.B." 

So  the  soldier's  life  is  not  so  very  easy  outside  of  the  trenches  either. 

I  would  like  to  say  more  than  I  dare,  for  after  looking  over  the  programme 
and  knowing  the  speakers  as  well  as  I  do,  I  know  I  will  not  get  a  chance  to  say  any 
more  at  this  convention. 

There  is  another  statement  I  was  going  to  make  in  discussing  irrigation  and  dry 
farming  and  comparing  the  methods.  I  am  a  dry  farmer  and  have  been  for  four 
years.  I  never  hear  the  irrigators  say  anything  about  this.  It  pays  better  to  dry 
farm  in  a  wet  year  than  it  does  to  dry  farm  in  a  dry  year  (Laughter),  and  that  is 
one  point  I  have  proven  beyond  a  doubt.  I  meant  to  tell  that  at  Bassano  at  the 
banquet,  but  I  never  got  the  chance.  I  know  we  have  had  dry  years  out  here,  but 
the  wet  years  were  very  easy  sailing  and  the  dry  years  made  pretty  hard  going. 

I  wish  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  those  attending  the  convention.  If 
there  is  anything  you  want  to  know  or  anjrwhere  you  want  to  go,  come  to  the 
Local  Board  of  Control  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  inform  you.     (Applause.) 

Chaihman  :    The  next  item  on  the  programme  is  an  address  by  the  President. 

As  I  was  only  told  that  I  had  to  occupy  the  Chair  in  the  absence  of  the  President 
a  short  hour  ago,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  fill  that  position  and  give  you  an  address 
at  the  present  time.  I  might  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  questions  that  interest 
those  in  this  part  of  the  country  particularly. 

As  you  all  know  and  as  Mr.  Brown  has  just  stated  that  while  very  mueh 
interested  in  this  question  of  water  and  this  part  of  British  Columbia,  we  have 
been  struggling  with  it  a  great  many  years.  Unfortunately  this  year  we  have  had 
more  water  than  usual  and  I  was  rather  afraid  before  I  arrived  here  this  morning 
that  we  would  not  have  a  bright  day,  but  instead  have  a  day  that  has  been  so  trouble- 
some to  the  farmers  putting  up  hay,  because  the  rain  has  been  interfering  with  their 
operations.  However,  I  see  we  are  going  to  have  a  bright  day  so  that  the  visitors 
will  see  the  usual  weather  of  Kamloops.  This  year  has  not  been,  however,  an 
ordinary  year. 
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When  I  came  here  some  twenty-four  years  ago,  the  question  of  irrigation  was 
not  so  far  developed  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  and  we  have  m  this  particular  dry 
belt  of  British  Columbia,  had  to  learn  by  ''rule  of  thumb/'  and  follow  out  the 
question  of  irrigation  as  best  we  could,  rather  than  learn  from  properly  designed 
plans  laid  down  by  irrigation  engineers  and  others  who  have  studied  the  question 
for  years.  What  we  have  been  tr3ring  to  do  is  to  see  how  much  we  could  raise  in  the 
way  of  crops  from  the  land  and  we  did  not  altogether  pay  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  amount  of  water  we  have  used.  Now  that  so  many  more  people  are  coming 
into  the  coimtry  we  are  faced  with  this  question  of  making  the  water  go  as  far 
as  we  can  and  I  think  those  who  have  been  irrigating  for  a  number  of  years  realize 
that  they  raise  their  best  crops  by  using  as  small  an  amount  of  water  as  is  possible 
to  cause  the  crops  to  grow.  By  so  doing  the  quality  of  the  crops  is  so  much  higher 
than  when  using  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  the  Minister  of  Lands  of  this  province  is  not 
here  to-day,  because  I  think  the  people  of  this  district  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  him  to  discuss  the  question  of  water  with  him  on  terms  that  we  have  not 
had  an  opportimity  of  doing  for  a  long  time.  This  question  of  water  affects  this 
portion  of  the  country  very  materially  and  we  have  a  great  many  problems  ahead 
of  us  and  I  think  a  good  many  of  the  irrigators  in  this  district  feel  a  little  appre- 
hensive as  to  the  proper  method  of  working  them  out. 

I  hope  that  in  the  papers  and  discussions  at  this  convention  some  attention  will 
be  given  to  this  situation  so  that  we  can  get  some  enlightenment  on  this  question 
of  water  which,  to  this  part  of  the  coimtry  at  least,  is  a  very  serious  one. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  your  time  any  longer,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
glad  to  see  so  many  visitors  here  from  the  States  to  the  south  of  us  and  from  the 
other  provinces,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  enjoy  their  visit  to  Kamloops  and  go 
away  with  a  very  good  impression  of  Kamloops  and  the  surroimding  coimtry. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman  :    I  will  now  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  make  his  report. 

Mr.  Rankin:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^It  is  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  me  as  secretary  of  your  association,  to  come  before  you  here  to-day 
and  make  report  of  our  work  since  your  last  convention,  and  though  the  season 
has  been  the  shortest  in  our  history  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  last  meeting  took 
place  only  in  November,  yet  I  hope  you  will  feel  that  the  work  done  during  this  brief 
period  has  been  sufficient  and  worth  while. 

To  Biun  it  up  briefly — ^the  detail  will  duly  appear  in  the  annual  report — ^it  covers 
tlie  following-up  to  conclusive  action  of  our  last  meeting's  resolutions;  the  financing 
of  our  affairs  through  grants  from  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  of 
Alberta  and  British  Coliunbia;  a  resultful  campaign  to  induce  settlers  on  the 
irrigated  districts  to  beautify  and  improve  their  farms  by  the  planting  of  wind- 
breaks and  shade-trees]  which  we  secured  for  them  free  of  cost;  assistance  rendered 
the  C3rpress  Hills  Water  Users'  Association  with  their  annual  meeting,  and  the 
usual  issue  of  publicity  through  the  press  of  the  three  western  provinces.  An 
executive  meeting  was  held  at  Field  during  April,  which  reviewed  the  work  accom- 
plished to  date,  and  outlined  that  to  be  done  during  the  balance  of  the  year.    The 
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minutes  of  the  meeting  will  be  found  set  out  in  this  report  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Regarding  the  resolutions  passed  at  our  last  meeting,  full  details  of  all  of 
which  will  be  found  on  the  files  open  for  inspection  by  delegates  on  the  table  below, 
I  will  here  touch  on  only  one  or  two  of  the  most  important. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Dunham,  Vice-President  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  seconded 
by  President  Mamoch  of  the  Lethbridge  Board  of  Trade,  moved  a  resolution  urging 
the  Dominion  Government  to  proceed  with  irrigation  surveys  in  the  southern 
country  and  in  due  course  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
R.  L.  Borden  and  the  Honourable  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa,  both  of  whom 
replied  that  this  work  would  be  proceeded  with  without  any  halt.  On  April  29th, 
as  will  be  noted  from  the  minutes  of  the  executive  meeting  held  at  Field,  Commis- 
sioner F.  H.  Peters  corroborated  this  statement  with  the  statement  that  "the  work 
of  irrigation  surveys  in  southern  Alberta  was  being  prosecuted  as  actively  as 
possible.^' 

Mr.  C.  W.  Peterson,  editor  of  the  Farm  and  Ranch  Review,  moved  a  resolution 
urging  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  to  institute  enlarged  educational 
propaganda  through  the  alfalfa  field  and  breeding  of  live  stock.  I  will  let  the 
replies  from  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture^  W.  E.  Scott,  of  British  Cblumbut, 
and  Acting  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  F.  S.  Auld,  of  Regina,  speak  for 
themselves  as  to  what  has  been  done  in  this  respect,  only  adding  that  the  reports 
are  of  progress  all  roimd,  while  Alberta  is  summed  up  very  completely  in  a  neat  little 
40-page  folder  issued  by  Mr.  Don  H.  Bark,  formerly  Chief  of  Irrigation  Investiga- 
tions at  Idaho,  now  occupying  a  similar  position  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
at  Strathmore.  In  mentioning  this  gentleman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
association  may  take  all  the  credit  for  the  bringing  of  this  valuable  man  from  the 
United  States  to  this  coimtry  as  it  was  through  hearing  Mr.  Bark's  address  given 
at  the  Penticton  convention  that  Dr.  Rutherford  decided  to  induce  him  to  come  over 
and  help  us.  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  (Alfalfa  and  Mixed  Pasture  Grasses)  can  be 
secured  upon  application  to  Mr.  Bark. 

Victoria,  May  16,  1916, 

Norman  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
P.O.  Box  1317, 

Calgary,  Alberta. 

,  Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  encloB- 
ing  copy  of  resolution  passed  at  the  Bassano  convention  last  November,  with 
reference  to  educational  propaganda  re  alfalfa. 

I  enclose  an  article  describing  what  this  province  has  been  doing  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  policy  of  this  department  in  encouraging  alfalfa  growing.  You 
will  notice  that  the  acreage  in  alfalfa  in  the  province  was  double  in  1915  what  it 
was  in  the  year  1913.  Our  twelve  demonstration  plots  in  diJBFerent  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince have  undoubtedly  been  largely  responsible  for  this  satisfactory  increase 
in  this  most  lucrative  crop. 
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Our  distribution  of  alfalfa  seed  all  over  the  province  has  also  helped  towards 
popularizing  the  growth  of  alfalfa  amongst  farmers.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  a 
larger  proportionate  increase  in  the  near  future.  There  are  so  many  parts  of  the 
province  that  can  grow  alfalfa  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

In  the  Thompson  valley,  I  saw  last  year  a  crop  that  was  having  its  fourth  cut- 
ting. The  owner  told  me  that  his  yield  was  over  nine  tons  an  acre.  Of  course, 
this  is  very  exceptional,  but  I  think  in  our  irrigated  districts  that  the  average 
yield  of  alfalfa  per  acre  would  run  about  five  tons. 

Trusting  that  the  article  that  I  have  submitted  is  suitable. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  E.  Scott, 

Deputy  Minister, 

ALFALFA  IN   BRITISH   COLUMBIA 

During  the  last  four  years  the  acreage  seeded  to  alfalfa  in  British  Columbia 
has  more  than  doubled.  This  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
British  Columbia  Department  of  Agriculture.  (Note  the  increase  as  shown  in 
the  January  edition  of  the  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly) : 

Acreage  in  alfalfa  in  B.C.  in  1913 6,700  acres. 

Acreage  in  alfalfa  in  B.C.  in  1914 ^ 8,500  acres. 

Acreage  in  alfalfa  in  B.C.  in  1915 12,100  acres. 

In  1913  the  department  selected  12  plots  of  one  acre  each  scattered  over  the 
province,  so  that  most  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  were  represented.  The 
department  conducted  on  these  acre  plots  careful  investigational  and  demonstration 
work  in  the  growing  of  alfalfa.  In  all  cases  the  seed  was  supplied  by  the  department. 
All  expense  in  connection  with  the  growing  of  the  crop,  and  in  many  cases,  a  rental 
was  paid  by  the  department.  The  work  on  these  plots  was  continued  for  two  or  three 
years  under  the  supervision  of  experts  from  the  department. 

At  the  same  time  at  several  of  our  Investigation  Stations  experimental  work 
was  being  carried  on  as  to  the  best  way  to  cultivate  alfalfa,  and  to  determine  the 
possibilities  for  the  local  production  of  alfalfa  seed. 

In  addition  to  this,  for  the  past  three  years  the  department  has  distributed 
5  samples  of  alfalfa  seed,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  to  members  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes desiring  to  test  the  crop,  while  alfalfa  seed  for  general  seeding  was  distributed 
to  the  farmers  at  less  than  cost.  The  5  samples  were  distributed  with  a  view  to 
carrying  on  co-operative  tests  and  determining  the  suitability  of  the  alfalfa  crop 
to  the  various  districts. 

The  immediate  results  of  this  policy,  as  indicated  above,  have  been  remark- 
able. It  has  been  proven  quite  conclusively  that  alfalfa  is  the  very  best  fodder 
crop  for  irrigated  sections,  and  it  is  in  these  sections  that  the  remarkable  increase 
in  the  acreage  seeded  to  alfalfa,  indicated  above,  has  taken  place. 

To  supplement  the  investigational  work  with  alfalfa  and  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  this  crop  to  the  farmers  of  the  irrigated  sections,  experts  from  the  depart- 
ment have  annually  placed  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Investigational  Stations 
and  of  the  co-operative  tests  before  the  farmers  at  the  annual  meetings  of  Farmers' 
Institutes,  and  at  special  lectures  arranged  for  this  purpose. 
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Owing  to  the  size  of  the  average  farm  of  this  province  it  would  be  hard  to 
locate  farmers  in  many  localities  who  could  afford  to  set  aside  five  acres  during  any 
one  year  for  experimental  work  in  the  growing  of  alfalfa. 

This  explains  the  action  of  the  department  in  the  selection  of  one-acre  plots 
for  this  purpose. 

Regina,  May  16,  1916. 
Norman  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 

Secretary  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
P.O.  Box  1317,  Calgary,  Alberta, 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  addressed  to  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Motherwell  with  copy  of  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Peterson  and  passed  by 
the  last  annual  convention  of  your  association  has  been  handed  to  me  for  attention  in 
the  absence  of  the  Minister.  The  Government  of  Saskatchewan  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  extending  the  live  stock  industry  in  the  province  and  in  this  connec- 
tion realizes  the  importance  of  alfalfa  among  the  forage  crops.  About  five  years 
ago  the  Government  lent  its  support  to  a  province-wide  competition  in  the  growing 
of  alfalfa  and  contributed  prizes  in  connection  therewith  to  the  extent  of  $6,500.00. 
During  the  currency  of  the  competition  ten-acre  fields  of  alfalfa  were  planted  by  a 
large  number  of  farmers  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  several  times  as  many 
farmers  tested  smaller  areas  with  this  important  leguminous  crop.  A  demonstration 
given  through  competitions,  of  the  successful  culture  of  alfalfa,  we  think,  proved 
satisfactorily  to  all  concerned  the  place  which  alfalfa  is  likely  to  take  in  Saskatchewan 
agriculture.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  fact  that  irrigation  projects  in  Saskat- 
chewan are  few  and  of  minor  importance  as  compared  with  similar  undertakings 
in  Alberta  and  for  this  reason  a  strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
which  you  forwarded  to  the  Minister  would  affect  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  farmers  of  this  province.  I  wish  therefore  to  point  out  that  in  what  we  have  done 
and  in  what  we  are  doing  the  Government  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture  have  anticipated  the  resolution  and  as  a  result  of  the  action  to  which 
I  have  referred  a  great  many  farmers  in  this  province  are  now  growing  alfalfa.  Our 
policy  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  live  stock  is  outlined  in  the  enclosed 
circular.  Fuller  details  are  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  department,  copies 
of  which  I  believe  are  in  your  possession. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  S.  AULD, 

Acting  Deputy  Minister. 

Edmonton,  July  22,  1916. 
N.  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 

Kamloops,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — With  respect  to  your  alfalfa  resolution  passed  last  year, 
I  am  enclosing  you  an  article  which  I  wrote  for  the  Canadian  Farm  that  will  give 
you  the  best  explanation  of  what  we  are  doing  to  encourage  alfalfa  in  the  province 
of  Alberta. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  attend  the  convention  as  I  had  up  imtil  to-day 
expected  to  be  able  to  go.  However,  I  am  sending  Mr.  James  McCaig  of  my  depart- 
ment and  Mr.  E.  A.  Howes,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  at  the  university 
is  also  going.  Mr.  McCaig,  as  you  are  aware,  is  the  author  of  our  Elementary  Agri- 
culture for  public  schools  in  Alberta  and  is  very  competent  to  represent  the 
department.  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Duncan  Marshall, 

Minister  of  Agriculture, 
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"Canadian  Farm/'  May  26,  1916. 

PRODUCING  ALFALFA  SEED  IN  ALBERTA 

How  THE  Need  for  Homegrown  Seed  Has  Been  Met — ^A  Practical  Scheme 
Being  Worked  Out  Through  the  Schools  of  Agriculture 

By  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall,  Minister  of  Agriculture 

When  reading  the  editorials  in  Canadian  Farm  of  April  28,  I  noticed  with 
interest  your  article  on  "Alfalfa,"  and  particularly  the  opening  sentence,  which 
read:  "Cannot  something  be  done  to  encourage  the  production  of  more  home- 
grown alfalfa  seed?"  I  had  very  naturally  given  the  same  matter  some  thought 
and  attention,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  interested  in  what  we  did. 
I  decided  some  time  ago  that  the  production  of  alfalfa  in  Alberta  was  largely  a 
matter  of  educating  the  alfalfa  grower,  and  this  could  best  be  done  by  making  some 
effort  to  produce  seed  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  Wherever  we  have  irriga- 
tion we  have  no  diflSculty  whatever  in  growing  splendid  crops  of  alfalfa,  and  there 
ate  probably  about  twenty  thousand  acres  under  this  crop  in  Alberta  at  the  present 
time.  However,  we  find  more  trouble  with  it  as  a  dry  land  crop,  and  while  we  have 
grown  it  with  more  or  less  success  on  all  our  Demonstration  farms,  the  difficulty 
in  getting  seed  suited  to  all  parts  of  our  province  was  a  very  great  one  and  I  decided 
if  we  could  get  a  number  of  the  boys  who  were  attending  our  three  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture to  begin  growing  alfalfa  for  seed,  that  from  these  three  centres  we  would  soon 
have  seed  available  for  the  whole  province. 

PLAN   outlined 

In  January  of  1915  I  decided  to  have  some  plan  organized  in  these  three  schools 
for  a  competition  in  the  production  of  the  best  bushel  of  alfalfa  seed.  One  day 
in  the  following  month  of  February,  Mr.  S.  W.  Hess,  of  Calgary,  who  is  general 
manager  of  the  Atlas  Lumber  Company,  a  company  that  has  lumber  yards  in  a  good 
many  Alberta  towns,  called  at  my  office  and  said  he  had  just  dropped  in  to  say  that 
he  was  interested  in  what  our  Department  of  Agriculture  was  doing  throughout 
the  province,  and  that  his  company  was  naturally  interested  in  the  improvement 
and  progress  of  agriculture,  and  he  had  called  to  say  that  he  would  be  glad  of  any 
suggestion  from  me  as  to  how  the  company  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  depart- 
ment. I  do  not  think  I  hesitated  a  minute,  but  replied:  "Give  me  a  cheque  for 
$50  and  induce  two  other  lumber  companies  to  do  the  same,  and  we  will  offer  prizes 
of  $25,  $15  and  $10  for  the  production  of  the  best  bushel  of  alfalfa  seed  by  the 
boys  at  each  of  our  three  Schools  of  Agriculture."  I  briefly  outlined  to  him  my 
plan  and  the  value  of  having  the  boys  produce  the  seed,  and  what  it  would  mean 
in  the  spread  of  this  great  fodder  crop  over  the  province.  Mr.  Hess  did  not  hesitate 
either,  but  rephed  that  this  was  just  what  he  came  to  find  out.  He  said  I  should 
have  the  cheque  from  the  Atlas  Lumber  Company  and  he  was  quite  confident  he 
could  also  secure  the  other  two. 

On  February  27th  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hess,  enclosing  a  cheque  from  the 
Atlas  Lumber  Company  for  $50  and  the  same  mail  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  T. 
Critchley,  general  manager  of  the  Crown  Lumber  Company,  also  enclosing  a  cheque 
for  $50.  Mr.  Hess  specified  that  the  Atlas  cheque  should  go  to  the  Olds  School, 
and  Mr.  Critchley  sent  his  for  the  Claresholm  School.  Six  days  later,  on  March 
6th,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Hayward,  manager  of  the  Hajrward  Lumber 
Company,  enclosing  a  cheque  for  $50  for  the  Vermilion  School. 
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DONATES  THE   SEED 

Instructions  were  immediately  sent  to  the  Principals  of  the  three  schools  to 
arrange  for  the  competition  among  the  students,  the  alfalfa  to  be  sown  in  the  spring 
of  1915,  and  the  seed  to  be  harvested  this  year,  1916.  We  also  decided  to  furnish 
the  boys  with  Alberta  grown  seed  to  begin  with,  as  a  good  deal  of  seed  has  been 
grown  on  the  irrigation  lands  at  Lethbridge  and  near  Medicine  Hat.  We  com- 
municated with  Mr.  W.  A.  McGregor,  of  Medicine  Hat,  who  has  been  the  most 
extensive  grower  of  alfalfa  seed  in  the  province.  Now  Mr.  McGregor,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  a  son  of  J.  D.  McGregor,  the  noted  Angus  breeder,  of  Brandon,  Man.,  seems 
inclined  to  reverse  the  motto  of  his  famous  forbear,  Rob  Roy  MacGregor,  whose 
motto  was:  "For  they  shall  take  who  have  the  power  and  they  may  keep  who  can," 
and  he  very  generously  came  back  with  an  offer,  to  help  along  the  good  work  of 
spreading  aJfSfa  over  the  province,  by  giving  all  the  boys  who  entered  the  com- 
petition, at  all  three  schools,  a  supply  of  Alberta  grown  sfeed  free  of  charge.  You 
can  easily  see  what  an  added  stimulus  this  was  to  the  plan.  Some  fifty  boys  from 
the  three  schools  entered  the  competition  and  this  year  will  harvest  their  seed.  The 
Instructor  in  Field  Husbandry  from  each  of  the  schools  visited  these  boys  last  year 
to  give  them  help  and  instruction  regarding  the  seeding  of  their  crop  and  will  visit 
them  again  this  year  with  regard  to  the  harvesting  of  it. 

The  result  of  this  competition  has  been  to  arouse  an  added  interest  in  the  growing 
of  alfalfa  in  50  neighbourhoods  covering  a  great  part  of  the  province.  The  com- 
panies who  gave  the  prizes  have  also  taken  quite  an  interest  in  the  competition, 
and  Mr.  Hess  informed  me  recently  that  he  hoped  to  visit  some  of  the  boys  alone 
without  Field  Husbandry  Instructor  this  year,  and  so  well  are  they  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  competition  that  they  have  repeated  the  prize  money  for  another  com- 
petition, beginning  this  year  and  concluding  in  1917,  which  gives  oiu*  freshman  class 
a  chance  to  get  into  the  alfalfa  game  this  spring.  This  means  another  group,  or 
rather  three  groups,  more  of  alfalfa  growers  beginning  next  month.  This  not  only 
means  the  growing  of  alfalfa,  but  it  means  a  great  deal  to  the  boy  who  is  in  this  WBy 
putting  into  practice  on  his  father's  farm  some  of  the  things  he  has  learned  at  the 
School  of  Agricultiu"e.  The  working  out  of  schemes  such  as  this  is  the  foundation 
of  a  useful  system  of  training  boys  to  farm. 

What  we  are  doing  in  alfalfa  we  are  doing  in  many  other  lines,  but  because 
oiu*  scheme  was  so  much  in  line  with  your  editorial  I  felt  constrained  to  pass  these 
few  remarks  on  to  you.  I  frequently  wish  I  had  the  time  to  make  comments,  largely 
for  my  own  benefit  and  information,  upon  many  of  the  articles  I  see  in  the  eight 
or  ten  agricultural  papers  I  read  religiously,  as  often  as  they  are  published,  but  one 
thing  seems  to  crowd  upon  another  so  rapidly  these  days  and  each  month  seems 
so  much  shorter  than  its  predecessor  that  I  rarely  have  time  to  indulge  myself  in 
anything  so  akin  to  pleasure  or  recreation,  that  is,  if  writing  be  as  real  a  pleasure 
as  I  find  in  reading  agricultural  journals. 

William  Pearce,  in  a  resolution,  urged  the  Dominion  Government  and  the 
province  of  British  Columbia  to  continue  without  interruption  the  work  of  gauging 
streams,  and  the  following  letters  from  F.  H.  Peters,  Conmiissioner  of  Irrigation, 
Dommion  Government,  and  William  R.  Ross,  Minister  of  Lands  for  British 
Columbia,  assure  us  that  sufficient  appropriations  have  been  made  to  continue  this 
very  important  work. 

Calgary,  Alberta,  May  10,  1916. 
Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — I  have  your  letter  of  May  5th,  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  on  the  work  of  stream  measurement  by  the  Irrigation  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
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I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  suflScient  appropriation  has  been 
made  to  the  branch,  and  that  the  stream  measurements  will  be  continued  without 
interruption  during  the  year  1916. 

Yoiu"s  very  truly, 

F.  H.  Peters, 

Commissioner  of  Irrigation. 
N.  S.  Raj^kin,  Esq., 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
P.O.  Box  1317, 

Calgary,  Alberta. 


Victoria,  May  22,  1916. 
Norman  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
P.O.  Box  1317, 

Calgary,  Alberta. 
Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — ^I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th 
May,  file  57,  in  which  you  refer  to  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Bassano  con- 
vention on  November  23rd  last,  regarding  the  continuance  of  gauging  streams. 

In  this  connection  I  might  state  that  the  B.C.  Hydrographic  Survey  has  charge 
of  a  greater  part  of  the  stream  gauging,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  all  our  stations  will 
be  continued,  with  a  few  exceptions,  where,  on  account  of  local  conditions  it  has 
been  found  impracticable  to  continue  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  R.  Ross, 

Minister  of  Lands. 


EXHIBITION   OF  SOIL  PRODUCTS 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  association,  an  Exhibition  of  Soil  Products 
(both  irrigated  and  non-irrigated)  was  held  simultaneously  with  the  convention 
at  Bassano,  bringing  entries  from  as  far  east  as  Rosthem,  Saskatchewan,  and 
as  far  west  as  Notch  Hill,  British  Columbia.  Some  twenty-nine  classes  produced 
keen  competition  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  and  as  will  be  seen  from  the  prize 
list  below,  the  honours  were  pretty  fairly  divided  between  the  three  provinces. 

The  association  is  indebted  to  the.  Agricultural  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  to  Mr.  George  Lane,  The  Crowfoot 
Fanning  Company  (C.  W.  Peterson)  and  Dominion  Fanning  Company  (F.  W. 
Crandall)  for  donations  in  cash  towards  the  prize  list  and  expenses  of  this  exhibition, 
and  to  the  town  of  Bassano  for  the  free  use  of  the  exhibition  hall. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

All  exhibits  must  have  been  grown  or  produced  in  Western  Canada  by  the 
exhibitor  himself  during  the  season  of  1915.  Entries  must  be  made  with  R.  A. 
Travis,  Secretary,  or  B.  T.  Gray,  Chairman,  Exhibits  Committee,  Local  Board 
of  Control,  Bassano,  not  later  than  November  22nd.     No  entry  fee  required. 

Note:  All  buhches  or  sheaves  of  hay  and  grain  must  be  full  six  inches  in 
diameter  at  smallest  point. 


FOR 

EXHIBITION  OF 
SOIL  PRODUCTS 

{Irrigated  and  Nan-lnigaUd) 
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CONVENTION 


BASSANO 

NOVEMBER  23-24-25,  1915 
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Class 

1.   Honour  display  by  a  Government,  Corporation  or  District.     Exhibits  may 
also  include  articles  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  district  represented. 


t 


Prize  Winners 

ALFALFA 

2.  Best  sheaf.  To  be  judged  for  hay.  Quality  of  stalks,  leafiness  and  colour 
to  be  considered — as  well  as  size  of  plant,  the  latter  being  an  indication 
of  probable  yield. 

1st — ^J.  E.  Robinson,  Bassano  Colony,  Alta $15.00 

2nd— W.  R.  Abbott,  Maple  Creek,  Sajsk 10.00 

3rd — Seager  Wheeler,  Rosthem,  Sask 5.00 

3.  Best  six-inch  bundle  of  alfalfa  (tallest). 

1st— W.  R.  Abbott,  Maple  Creek,  Sask 5.00 

2nd— 2.50 

24.   Best  peck  of  alfalfa  seed. 

1st— W.  J.  Phillips,  Brooks,  Alta 10.00 

2nd— 5.00 

TIMOTHY 

5.  Best  six-inch  bundle — quality  and  value  for  hay  being  the  chief  consideration. 

1st— W.  R.  Abbott,  Maple  Creek,  Sask %  5.00 

2nd— 2.50 

WESTERN  RYE   GRASS 

6.  Best  six-inch  bundle. 

1st— W.  R.  Abbott,  Maple  Creek,  Sask %  5.00 

2nd— W.  E.  Smith,  Revelstoke,  B.C 2.00 

PEAS 

15.   Best  six-inch  bimdle  (value  for  forage). 

1st — Seager  Wheeler,  Rosthem,  Sask $  5.00 

2nd— 2.50 

BROME   GRASS 

8.  Best  six-inch  bundle  (value  for  forage). 

1st— W.  R.  Abbott,  Maple  Creek,  Sask %  5.00 

2nd— W.  E.  Smith,  Revelstoke,  B.C 2.60 

RED   CLOVER 

7.  Best  six-inch  bimdle. 

1st— W.  E.  Smith,  Revelstoke,  B.C $  5.00 

2nd — Seager  Wheeler,  Rosthem,  Sask 2.60 

WINTER  RYE 

9.  Best  six-inch  bundle. 

1st— W.  E.  Smith,  Revelstoke,  B.C $  5.00 

2nd— 2.50 
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HARD   WINTER  WHEAT 

Class 
10.   Best  six-inch  sheaf. 

1st— Seager  Wheeler,  Rosthem,  Sask $5.00 

2nd— 2.50 

25.   Best  bushel  threshed  grain. 

1st— 7.50 

2nd— 5.00 


HARD   SPRING  WHEAT 

11.  Best  six-inch  sheaf. 

1st— Seager  Wheeler,  Rosthem,  Sask $  5.00 

2nd — ^A.  S.  Culbertson,  Bassano,  Alta 2. 50 

• 

26.  Best  bushel  threshed  grain. 

1st — Seager  Wheeler,  Rosthern,  Sask 7 .  50 

2nd— J.  S.  Fields,  Regina,  Sask 5.00 

OATS 

12.  Best  six-inch  sheaf. 

1st — R.  B.  Robson,  Crowfoot,.  Alta S  5.00 

2nd — Seager  Wheeler,  Rosthem,  Sask 2.50 

27.  Best  bushel  threshed  grain. 

1st— S.  W.  Forster  &  Sons,  Nateby,  Alta 7.50 

2nd— R.  H.  Carter,  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Sask 5.00 

BARLEY 

13.  Best  six-inch  sheaf. 

1st— W.  R.  Abbott,  Maple  Creek,  Sask $  5.00 

2nd— 2.50 

28.  Best  bushel  threshed  grain. 

Ist — John  Clark,  Crowfoot,  Alta 7.50 

2nd— 5.00 


CORN 

14.    (a)  Best  six  ears  Field  Corn. 

1st— F.  A.  Taylor,  Kelowna,  B.C $  2.50 

2nd— S.  Unsworth,  Maple  Creek,  Sask 1 .00 

(b)  Best  six  ears  Sweet  Com. 

1st— 2.50 

2nd— 1 .00 

(c)  Best  twelve  stalks  Fodder  Com. 

1st— W.  R.  Abbott,  Maple  Creek,  Sask 5.00 

2nd— 2.50 


FLAX 

29.   Best  peck  of  Flax  Seed. 

Ist — R.  B.  Robson,  Crowfoot,  Alta $  7 .50 

2nd — Gifiin  Bros.,  Thompson,  Alta 5.00 
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POTATOES 

Class 

20.  Best  peck  of  Potatoes. 

1st — Cluny  Nurseries,  Cluny,  Alta $  6. 00 

2nd— W.  E.  Smith,  Revelstoke,  B.C 2.50 

SUGAR   BEETS 

_  • 

16.  Best  six  specimens. 

1st — ^A.  L.  Fryberger,  Gem  P.O.,  Bassano  Colony,  Alta $  5.00 

2nd— F.  Barnard,  Notch  Hill,  B.C 2.50 

TURNIPS  (field  roots) 

17.  Best  six  specimens. 

1st — C.  Rodbourne,  Crowfoot,  Alta $  2.50 

2nd— 1 .  00 

ONIONS 

18.  Best  peck  of  Onions. 

1st— $  5.00 

2nd— 2.50 

CABBAGE 

19.  Best  three  heads. 

1st — C.  Rodbourne,  Crowfoot,  Alta $  2.50 

2nd— 1.00 

GARDEN   COLLECTION 

4.   From  farmer's  own  garden.    To  consist  of  not  less  than  six  different  sorts 
of  vegetables.    A  reasonable  quantity  of  each  required. 

1st — ^John  Hamilton,  Coaldale,  Alta $  7.50 

2nd — Chas.  Rodbourne,  Crowfoot,  Alta 5.00 

PRESERVED   FRUITS 

21.  Best  glass  jar  of  preserved  or  canned  homegrown  fruit,  either  cultivated 
or  wild. 

1st — Mrs.  H.  Pattin,  Bassano,  Alta $  3. 00 

2nd— R.  J.  Kemp,  Button,  Alta 2.00 

BREAD 

22.  Best  two  loaves  home-made  bread,  baked  by  farmer's  wife,  sister  or  daughter. 

1st — No  name  on  entry — U.F.A.  Box  247,  Strathmore S  3.00 

2nd— Mrs.  W.  S.  Pollock,  Gem  P.O.,  Alta 2.00 

BUTTER 

23.  Best  home-manufacture  by  farmer's  wife,  sister  or  daughter — 2  prints  of  one 
pound  each. 

1st— Giffin  Bros.,  Thompson,  Alta $  3.00 

2nd— A.  P.  Miller,  Gem  P.O.,  Alta 2.00 
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TREE   PLANTING   ON  THE  PRAIRIES 

The  attached  correspondence  regarding  the  association's  campaign  to  induce 
settlers  on  the  prairie  to  plant  wind-breaks  and  shade-trees  is  self  explanatory. 
I  only  wish  to  add  the  information  that  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Dominion 
Director  of  Forestry,  R.  H.  Campbell,  Ottawa,  the  Government  Chief  of  Tree 
Planting  Division  at  Indian  Head  forwarded  me  the  required  number  of  bulletins 
which  were  duly  sent  out  to  our  prairie  mailing  list.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Don 
H.  Bark,  in  charge  of  Irrigation  Investigations  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
that  approximately  100,000  trees  were  distributed  to  the  settlers. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Irrigation  Office, 

Calgary,  Alta.,  January  11,  1916. 

N.  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 

c.-o.  J.  S.  Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
C.P.R.  Company,  Montreal,  Que. 

Sir, — ^I  am  writing  you  this  letter  on  the  question  of  tree  plantation  as  one 
of  the  first  essentials  in  the  establishment  of  farm  homes  on  the  western  prairies, 
having  the  understanding  from  other  officials  of  the  association  that  the  present  is 
a  particularly  opportune  time  for  our  association  to  take  some  active  steps  in  this 
connection. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  I  am  safe  in  assuming  that  perhaps  the  greatest  fault  in  the 
colonization  of  our  western  prairies  has  been  the  lack  of  the  establishment  of 
pleasant  homes  by  the  farmers,  such  homes  as  by  their  pleasant  aspect  and  surround- 
ings will  constitute  in  the  parents  a  pleasurable  pride,  and  such  as  will  constitute 
in  the  children  a  feeling  that  the  old  home  is  the  nicest  place  they  have  ever  known 
— and  I  further  feel  sjrfe  in  stating  that  any  person  having  a  full  knowledge  of  our 
prairie  conditions  will  not  contradict  the  statement  that  perhaps  foremost  amongst 
the  requirements  for  the  making  of  a  pleasant  and  lovable  home  is  the  establishment 
of  tree  plantations  that  will  give  shelter  from  the  ever  present  prairie  winds,  break 
the  endless  dull  monotony  of  the  landscape  on  the  prairie  and  provide  for  the 
parents  and  children  and  the  live  stock  on  the  farm  a  patch  of  shade  trees  where, 
during  the  great  heat  of  our  sunny  summers,  they  can  have  some  little  rest  under 
the  shade  and  protection  of  the  trees. 

Accepting  the  statements  made  above  I  feel  that  every  man  interested  in  the 
development  of  our  prairies  is  negligent  in  an  absolutely  inexcusable  way,  who 
does  not  realize  that  the  irrigated  districts  are  pre-eminently  the  places  where  trees 
should  be  grown  about  the  homes  because  it  is  a  well  understood  fact  that  while  the 
growing  of  a  tree  plantation  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  and  expense  on  dry 
farms,  that  many  of  our  native  or  imported  trees  will  flourish  and  grow  luxuriously 
without  any  question  of  a  failure  where  irrigation  water  is  available. 

Looking  for  precedent  in  this  matter  I  would  quote  that  the  Mormons  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  the  oldest  irrigators  in  America  have  followed  the  practice 
from  the  very  commencement  of  their  organization  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  religion 
have  always  from  the  very  outset  of  all  their  colonization  carried  on  a  very  liberal 
plantation  of  trees. 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  this  association  might  properly  point  out 
to  the  officials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  who  are  the  greatest 
colonizers  in  the  Canadian  West,  of  the  great,  and  to  my  mind  inexcusable,  lack  of 
tree  plantation  in  their  large  irrigation  block  lying  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Calgary, 
and  tf  it  be  not  improper  on  our  part  to  do  so,  we  might  suggest  to  them  as  a  matter 
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of  self  interest  the  almost  immeasurable  advertizing  value  that  the  tree  plantation 
would  have  for  the  promotion  of  their  irrigation  colonization  schemes  and  the 
creation  of  real  homes  therein. 

I  was  immensely  struck  on  a  trip  which  I  took  a  year  or  two  ago  through  the 
irrigated  portions  of  the  state  of  Utah,  by  the  fact  that  in  travelling  on  the  train 
through  this  hot  and  dusty  desert  one  could  always  look  out  of  the  train  window 
from  time  to  time  and  the  first  view  and  only  view  that  could  be  had  at  a  distance 
of  the  irrigation  towns  was  an  immense  grove  of  so-called  Mormon  poplars,  and 
the  impression  that  these  tree  plantations  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveller  was 
very  great  and  lasting.  On  the  contrary  while  travelling  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  line  through  the  Western  Section  I  have  time  and  again  been  questioned 
by  interested  travellers  to  know  when  we  were  coming  to  this  much  advertized 
irrigation  block,  and  it  is  always  the  case  that  imless  this  traveller  is  quick  enough 
to  catch  sight  of  the  irrigation  ditch  or  the  large  sign  board  that  is  erected  just  east 
of  Calgary,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  is  travelling  through  an 
irrigated  block,  and  think  what  an  impression  would  be  made  upon  the  traveller's 
mind  if  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  irrigation  block  could  be  brought  home  to  him 
in  the  most  striking  manner  possible  by  the  view  of  some  tree  plantations  which 
would  immediately  catch  the  eye.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  idea  is  correct  because 
since  the  policy  has  been  adopted  of  replacing  the  old  fence  snow  guard  with  the 
little  tree  plantations  I  have  always  noted  that  these  little  plantations  have  attracted 
more  attention  from  the  travellers  than  even  the  great  grain  fields  seen  at  their 
best,  because  after  a  time  the  sight  of  the  grain  fields  begin  to  pall  and  the  sight  of 
the  green  trees  never  does  on  the  prairie. 

This  question  is,  I  am  fully  satisfied,  one  of  the  big  questions  that  have  to  be 
faced  in  our  colonization,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  worthy  of  most  full  consideration. 
The  question  is  too  big  a  one  to  endeavour  to  deal  with  in  any  detail  in  a  communica- 
tion  of  this  kind,  but  I  trust  that  in  a  broad  way  I  have  placed  the  facts  before  you 
and  I  beheve  the  matter  is  worthy  of  your  fullest  eflForts  along  such  lines  as  you 
may  think  are  the  most  desirable. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  Peters, 
Chairman,  Executive  CommiUee. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
Department  op  Natural  Resources, 

Calgary,  Alta.,  February  8,  1916. 

NoRBiAN  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  noted  Mr.  Peter's  letter  of  the  11th  ultimo. 

I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  tree-planting  programme  advocated  by  Mr. 
Peters,  and  you  might  advise  him  that  this  year  we  have  seciu-ed  an  appropriation 
of  $4,()00.00  to  be  expended  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  trees  by  the  settlers  in  our 
irrigation  block,  and  we  also  intend  to  do  considerable  tree  planting  along  our  ditches 
and  at  our  Operating  Headquarters. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  S.  Dennis, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  C.P.R. 
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February  11,  1916. 
File  No.  61— NSR-A. 

To  THE  Executive, 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 

Dear  Sir, — Early  in  January  Mr.  Peters,  in  a  letter,  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  first  essentials  in  the  establishment  of  farm  homes  on  the  Western  prairies 
in  the  irrigated  districts  was  tree  plantations  and  that  this  association  might  very 
properly  point  out  to  the  officials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  who  are  the 
greatest  colonizers  in  the  Canadian  West,  the  great  and  inexcusable  lack  of  tree 
plantations  in  their  irrigation  block  east  of  Calgary.  Accordingly  I  took  the  matter 
up  with  our  Honorary  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  S.  Dennis,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Company's  irrigation  interests.  I  am  to-day  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him  express- 
ing his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  tree  planting  programme  advocated  and  stating 
that  he  has  set  aside  an  appropriation  of  $4,000.00  to  be  expended  for  this  purpose. 
,  After  discussing  the  matter  with  Mr.  Peters  we  thought  it  would  be  an  opportune 
time  for  this  association  to  issue  a  memorandum  to  settlers  on  irrigable  farms  pointing 
out  to  them  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  from  planting  trees  on  their  holdings 
and  that  the  trees  would  now  be  available  to  them  through  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Will  you  please  let  me  have  your 
views  upon  this  matter  as  in  the  event  that  the  Executive  approve  we  would  like  to 
get  out  a  circular  and  proceed  actively  with  a  campaign  to  induce  the  settlers  to  plant 
trees. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Norman  S.  Rankin, 

Secretary. 


April  6,  1916. 

File  No.  61— NSR-A. 

Norman  Ross,  Esq., 

Chief  of  Tree  Planting  Division, 
Government  Farm, 
Indian  Head,  Sask. 

Dear  Sir, — ^In  a  letter  received  this  morning  from  Mr.  Campbell,  Director 
of  Forestry,  to  whom  I  wrote  for  a  supply  of  tree  planting  bulletins  for  distribution 
to  the  irrigation  farmers  in  this  province  and  Saskatchewan,  he  suggests  that  I  furnish 
you  with  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  to  whom  I  propose  sending  these  bulletins 
so  that  you  may  check  them  over  and  return  it  to  me,  striking  off  the  list  those  to 
whom  your  records  show  these  bulletins  have  already  been  sent.  I  will  appreciate 
you  doing  this  at  your  earliest  convenience. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Norman  S.  Rankin, 

Secretary, 
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Department  of  the  Interior 
Canada 

K.  H.  Campbell,  Director  of  Forestry,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Norman  M.  Ross,  Chief  of  Tree  Planting  Division, 

Indian  Head,  Sask. 

Forestry  Branch,  Nursery  Station, 

Indian  Head,  Sask.,  April  8,  1916. 
N.  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Box  1317,  Calgary,  Alta. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  6th  inst..  File  No.  61,  enclosing 
the  list  of  fanners  to  whom  you  wisJi  to  h^ve  tree  bulletins  sent.  We  will  check 
over  the  list  with  our  files  and  will  mark  those  who  have  already  received  our 
bulletins.  A  list  of  those  who  have  not  yet  received  our  bulletins  will  then  be 
sent  to  our  office  at  Ottawa  and  bulletins  will  be  forwarded  directly  to  them  from 
there. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Norman  M.  Ross, 

Chief  of  Tree  Planting  Division. 


To  THE  EXECUTIVB, 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association. 


April  12,  1916. 
FUe  No.  61— NSR-A. 


Dear  Sir, — ^In  furtherance  of  my  letter  to  you  of  February  last,  in  which 
Mr.  Peters  pointed  out  the  regrettable  lack  of  tree  plantations  in  the  irrigated 
districts,  I  have  to  advise  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  through  its  Forestry 
and  Irrigation  Departments,  are  already  in  touch  with  the  settlers  in  these  districts 
and  are  making  delivery  of  trees,  as  you  will  note  from  the  attached  newspaper 
clipping. 

In  reply  to  my  letter,  the  Honourable  W.  J.  Roche,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
advised  that  the  Forestry  Branch  had  for  years  been  urging  upon  the  settlers  in  the 
prairie  provinces  the  desirability  of  planting  shelter  belts  and  tree  plantations,  and 
had  supplied  millions  of  trees  free  of  cost,  and  went  on  to  say  that  if  we  would  en- 
courage the  growth  of  these  plantations,  it  would  bring  about  as  nothing  else  would, 
a  distinction  between  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  lands  and  in  the  end  be  a  most 
profitable  undertaking. 

I  foimd  that  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Government  had  issued 
a  bulletin  (No.  1)  on  "Tree  Planting  on  the  Prairies"  and  a  circular  (No.  5)  on  "PlMit- 
ing  a  Tree  Plantation  for  a  Prairie  Homestead,"  and  on  writing  to  Mr.  Campbell 
was  offered  a  supply  for  free  distribution. 

With  Mr.  Peters'  help,  I  have  compiled  a  list  of  all  settlers  in  the  irrigated  dis- 
tricts of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  which  I  have  forwarded  to  Mr.  Nonnan  Ross, 
Chief  of  the  Tree  Planting  Division  of  the  Government  at  Indian  Head,  Saskatche- 
wan, who  offers  to  send  these  bulletins  and  circulars  direct  to  each  name  on  our  list. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Norman  S.  Rankin, 

Secreiary. 
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Dominion  of  Canada 
Department  op  Agriculture 


Dominion  Experibiental  Farms 
Experimental  Station  for  Southern  Alberta. 

Lethbridge,  Alberta,  May  27,  1916. 

NORBIAN   S.   RaI^KIN,   EsQ., 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — ^In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.,  File  No.  61,  in 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Executive  meet- 
ing held  recently  at  Field,  I  may  say  that  I  have  given  the  matter  referred  to 
regarding  the  most  satisfactory  tree  for  general  use  in  the  irrigated  areas  on  our 
prairies,  a  good  deal  of  consideration. 

For  shelter  belts  mixed  planting  should  always  be  practised  where  possible. 
Among  the  trees  suitable  for  this  purpose  would  be  included  the  native  cottonwood, 
elm,  ash  (providing  the  last  two  are  propagated  from  seeds  collected  in  the  Canadian 
North-West,  for  seeds  collected  in  the  northern  states  of  the  same  varieties  are  not 
always  satisfactory),  willows  and  Manitoba  maples.  The  last  kind  is  used  more 
particularly  for  a  cover  crop.  0\xr  experience  has  been  that  Manitoba  maples  are 
not  very  satisfactory  to  plant  by  themselves  in  irrigated  districts  in  southern 
Alberta  because  the  irrigation  is  apt  to  cause  too  much  late  growth,  making  the  wood 
so  sappy  when  it  goes  into  the  winter  that  it  will  not  stand  the  heavy  drying  warm 
winds  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  in  the  early  spring. 

The  best  kind  of  tree  to  plant  where  but  one  sort  is  used  in  the  irrigated  districts 
along  the  banks  of  small  ditches  in  southern  Alberta,  is  undoubtedly  the  native  cot- 
tonwood. This  tree  is  foimd  in  the  irrigated  districts  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
from  the  Canadian  border  right  down  into  Mexico.  The  peculiar  adaptability 
of  this  tree  for  such  a  purpose  is  that  it  thrives  in  wet  places  but  still  will  stand  long 
periods  of  drought  without  serious  setback.  It  grows  rapidly,  which  is  a  character- 
istic that  all  kbids  of  trees  planted  in  new  districts  on  the  prairies  should  have, 
it  has  a  fairly  good  length  of  life  and  is  reasonably  free  from  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases. 

The  native  cottonwood  is  not  found  on  the  Belly  river  much  above  the  city  of 
Lethbridge  and  on  the  Bow  river  it  pinches  off  somewhere  between  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Belly  and  the  city  of  Calgary  as  it  is  not  f oimd  in  the  natural 
state  in  the  vicinity  of  Calgary.  In  my  judgment  commercial  nurseries  in  the 
province  should  make  a  point  of  propagating  from  this  native  tree,  for  on  the 
Experimental  station  we  have  found  that  trees  of  this  same  variety  when  brought  in 
from  Dakota  are  not  perfectly  hardy.  In  fact  this  past  winter  we  have  had  some 
large  Dakota  cottonwoods  killed  back  while  the  native  ones  are  alive  and  vigorous 
to  their  tips. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  could  accom- 
plish much  good  by  encouraging  the  general  planting  of  the  native  cottonwood 
around  buildings,  along  the  edges  of  fields,  and  on  the  banks  of  smaller  ditches  where 
they  will  not  be  an  inconvenience  to  field  operations,  for  they  will  grow  rapidly 
and  will  soon  change  the  general  aspect  of  the  landscape  in  the  irrigated  localities. 
In  the  shelter  afforded  by  these  trees  it  will  be  possible  to  raise  fruit  trees,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  cottonwoods  are  being  planted  a  good  utility  tree 
such  as  the  ash  could  be  planted.  The  ash  grows  very  much  slower  and  although 
it  lacks  many  of  the  advantages  that  the  cottonwood  possesses,  still  it  is  a  tree 
that  produces  wood  of  much  more  value  which  eventually  will  be  a  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. Very  sincerely, 

W.  H.  Fairfield, 

Superintendent. 
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FOURTH   ANNUAL   CONVENTION,    CYPRESS   HILLS   WATER   USERS'    ASSOCIATION 

The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  Association 
was  held  at  Maple  Creek  on  June  5th,  there  being  a  fair  attendance,  the  delegates 
being  called  to  the  meeting  by  post  card.  The  convention  consisted  of  two  sessions, 
morning  and  afternoon,  the  evening  meeting  being  merged  with  that  of  the  Live 
Stock  Association. 

The  weather  was  bad  and  roads  almost  impassable. 

Deputy  Minister  Craig  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  A.  S.  Dawson,  Chief 
Engineer,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  F.  H. 
Peters,  Commissioner  of  Irrigation  and  R.  S.  Stockton,  Superintendent  of  Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Western  Section,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Irrigation  Block, 
represented  this  association.  All  addressed  the  meeting.  Acting  Deputy  Minister 
Auld  of  Saskatchewan  attended  and  made  a  brief  address  in  the  evening.  T.  A. 
Hargrave,  President,  occupied  the  Chair. 

F.  H.  Peters  spoke  on  the  necessity  of  reservoir  construction;  A.  S.  Dawson, 
"The  Basis  of  successful  irrigation  enterprise  is  the  small  project";  R.  S.  Stockton, 
"Hints  for  Irrigators";  and  H.  A.  Craig  on  "Irrigation  and  Live  Stock."  Mr.  Peters 
outlined  plans  whereby  the  association  could  float  debentures  to  raise  the  cost 
of  the  work  of  reservoir  building,  stating  that  the  Government  would  do  all  possible 
in  the  selection  of  proper  sites,  indeed  had  already  made  several  surveys  towards 
this  end. 

The  place  of  meeting  for  the  1917  gathering  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation 
Association  came  in  for  considerable  discussion,  and  it  was  decided  to  invite  the 
convention  to  come  to  Maple  Creek.  Maple  Creek  had  never  yet  had  the  honour 
of  entertaining  this  gathering,  and  now  that  the  conventions  were  upon  a  strictly 
business  basis,  it  was  felt  that  the  town  could  fittingly  extend  invitation  for  the 
1917  congress.  A  delegation  headed  by  Hon.  President  D.  J.  Wylie,  M.L.A.,  was 
nominated  to  attend  the  Kamloops  convention  and  put  forward  strongly  the  claims 
of  Maple  Creek  in  this  connection. 

The  following  slate  was  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Pr^ident:  -  George  Stewart,  Maple  Creek. 

First  Vice-President:       I.  H.  Williams. 

Second  Vice-President     W.  A.  Burton. 

Secretary-Treasurer         G.  S.  Herringer,  re-elected. 

Executive :         -  L.  E.  Richardson,  D.  Kearns,  J.  Stewart, 

A.  S.  Unsworth,  D.  Drinan,  J.  M.  Sp ang- 
ler, C.  Armstrong,  C.  Pearse,  W. 
Babbington. 


international  irrigation  congress 


There  has  been  no  meeting  of  this  body  since  our  last  convention  at  Bassano 
in  November,  though  preparations  are  under  way  to  hold  the  twenty-third  session 
at  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  September. 
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In  a  letter,  dated  July  13th,  written  by  Secretary  Hooker  to  Calgary,  he  says: 

''At  present  things  are  moving  along  normally  here  but  the  Mexican  situation 
grows  more  intense  as  time  passes,  and  I  fear  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
before  there  is  serious  trouble.    However,  we  are  hoping  for  the  best. 

"Although  definite  dates  for  the  Irrigation  Congress  have  not  yet  been  set, 
the  meeting  will  undoubtedly  be  held  some  time  between  the  10th  and  20th  October. 
You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  President  Wilson  has  set  aside  a  week,  free  from 
other  engagements,  to  come  out  and  dedicate  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam,  if  public 
affairs  at  that  time  permit.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are  looking  forward  to  a 
great  meeting  and  hope  that  you  and  a  good  delegation  from  Canada  will  be  able 
to  attend." 

A  full  report  on  the  22nd  International  Irrigation  Congress,  held  in  California, 
will  be  found  in  our  last  annual  report. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,   OREQON  IBRIGATION   CONGRESS,   PORTLAND,   OREGON 

No  invitation  this  year  was  sent  to  us  by  the  Oregon  Irrigation  Congress,  and 
no  delegation,  therefore,  attended.  I  understand  that  this  meeting  was  purely 
a  business  one,  affecting  state  matters  only,  which  is  doubtless  the  reason  of  our 
lack  of  invitation.  Delegations  from  this  association  have  attended  the  Oregon 
Irrigation  Congresses  for  the  past  two  years. 

PUBLICITY  SECURED 

The  following  addresses  were  placed  during  the  year  with  papers  and  magazines 
through  the  West,  as  well  as  many  small  newspaper  items  and  articles  too  numerous 
to'detail. 

Special  Articles: 

"Domestic  Science  Training  for  Farm  Girls,"  by  Miss  Marjorie  M.  Goldie, 
Campbell's  Scientific  Farmer,  Billings,  Montana. 

"Grading  up  a  Dairy  Herd,"  by  G.  H.  Button,  Saskatchewan  Farmer,  Moose- 
jaw,  Saskatchewan. 

Address  by  the  Honourable  Duncan  Marshall,  Farmers'  Magazine,  Toronto. 

"Agricultural  Education  in  Alberta,"  by  Dean  Howes,  Canadian  Countryman, 
Toronto. 

Address  by  G.  R.  Mamoch,  President,  Lethbridge  Board  of  Trade,  Grain 
Growers'  Guide,  Winnipeg. 

"Growing  of  Alfalfa  in  Alberta,"  by  Don  H.  Bark,  Farmers'  Advocate  and 
Home  Journal,  Winnipeg. 

'Alfalfa,"  by  Don  H.  Bark,  Farm  and  Ranch  Review,  Calgary. 

The  Work  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association,"  by  F.  H.  Peters, 
Farm  and  Ranch  Review,  Calgary. 

"Wise  Men  No  Longer  Pray,  etc.,"  Fruit  and  Farm,  Vancouver,  illustrated, 
and  with  280  papers  (Patent  insides)  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
500  words.     (Exhibit  attached.) 

"Kamloops,  The  Place  in  the  Sun,"  Farm  and  Ranch  Review,  Calgary,  and 
Kamloops  Standard-Sentinel,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

^The  Convention  City,"  Western  Standard,  Calgary. 
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General  Publicity: 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Kamioops  Board  of  Trade  for  the  loan  of  15  cuts, 
illustrating  the  city  and  vicinity,  which  have  been  used  in  advertising  the  convention. 

Thirty  cuts  were  made  for  publicity  purposes  and  have  been  running  for  the 
past  two  months  in  the  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  papers. 

The  following  papers  regularly  carried  our  publicity  matter: 

The  Journal,  Ashcroft,  B.C.  (weekly). 

The  Advertiser,  Armstrong,  B.C.  (weekly). 

The  Mail,  Bassano,  Alberta  (weekly). 

The  Bulletin,  Brooks,  Alberta  (weekly). 

The  Review,  Creston,  B.C.  (weekly). 

The  Call,  Gleichen,  Alberta  (weekly). 

The  Standard,  Kamioops,  B.C.  (semi-weekly). 

Orchard  City  Record,  Kelowna,  B.C.  (weeldy). 

The  Sentinel,  Kamioops,  B.C.  (daily). 

Courier  and  Okaaagan  Orchard,  Kelowna,  B.C.  (weekly). 

The  News,  Nelson,  B.C.  (daily). 

The  Herald,  Penticton,  B.C.  (weekly). 

The  Mail-Herald,  Revelstoke,  B.C.  (semi-weekly). 

The  Observer,  Salmon  Arm,  B.C.  (weekly). 

The  Standard,  Strathmore,  Alberta  (weekly). 

The  Review,  Summerland,  B.C.  (weekly). 

The  News,  Vernon,  B.C.  (weekly). 

Fruit  and  Farm,  Vancouver,  B.C.  (monthly). 

MINUTES   OF  THE   EXECUTIVE  MEETING   OP  THE  WESTERN  CANADA   IRRIGATION 
ASSOCIATION  HELD  AT  FIELD,  B.C.,   SATURDAY,    APRIL  29tH,    1916 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  was  held  on  Saturday,  11  a.m.,  April  29th,  1916. 
Present: 

F.  H.  Peters,  in  the  Chair. 

G.  R.  Mamoch,  Lethbridge. 
R.  A.  Travis,  Bassano. 
Jas.  Johnstone,  Nelson. 

J.  L.  Brown,  Kamioops. 
The  Secretary. 

Letters  of  regret  at  inability  to  attend  were  received  from  F.  Maurice  Smitb, 
Penticton  and  W.  E.  Scott,  Victoria. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  two  meetings  held  at  Bassano, 
November  23rd  and  25th  last,  which  were  approved.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting 
held  at  Bassano,  November  23rd,  should  have  been  signed  by  William  Pearce,  Chair- 
man 1914-1916,  but  in  his  absence  in  Ottawa  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
members  at  that  meeting  were  present  at  Field,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  meeting,  Chairman  Peters  signed  them  upon  motion  of  Mr. 
Johnstone,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown. 

The  Secretary  outlined  his  visit  the  previous  month  to  Kamioops  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Local  Board  of  Control  there  with  J.  L.  Brown  as  Chairman  and  C.  E. 
Lawrence  as  Secretary.  He  went  over  the  tentative  programme  of  speakers  as  drawn 
up  at  the  time  of  this  visit  with  the  help  of  Secretary  Winslow  of  the  B.C.  Fruit 
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Growers'  Association,  who  had  kindly  come  to  Kamloops  for  this  purpose  at  request. 
Of  22  speakers  suggested  at  that  meeting  and  written  to  by  the  Secretary,  14  accept- 
ances had  been  received — no  refusals.  The  Secretary  reported  he  had  again  written 
the  balance  a  day  or  two  before  and  would  follow  them  up  for  a  definite  reply. 

The  proposed  papers  on  "Sugar  Beets  as  a  Commercial  Enterprise  in  Alberta," 
by  Mr.  Fryberger  of  the  Bassano  Colony  and  "Sugar  Beets  as  a  Commercial  Enter- 
prise in  British  Columbia/'  by  P.  H.  Moore,  Superintendent  of  the  Dominion 
Ebcperimental  Farm  at  Agassiz,  B.C.,  led  to  discussion.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  at  the  meeting  that  the  title  "Sugar  Beets  as  a  Conun^cial  Enterprise  in 
British  Coliunbia"  should  be  changed  to  read  "Can  Sugar  Beet  Growing  be  made  a 
Commercial  Success?"  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  Mr.  Fryberger  to  deal  with 
"Varieties  of  Crops  Successfully  grown  under  Irrigation  in  the  Bassano  Colony," 
and  that  the  choice  of  the  speaker  to  deal  with  the  sugar  beet  proposition  in  Alberta 
be  left  with  Mr.  Mamoch  and  the  Secretary.  It  was  thought  desirable,  however, 
that  the  very  fullest  possible  discussion  should  be  brought  out  in  this  connection 
so  that  intending  beet  growers  would  have  every  possible  data  at  their  hands  to 
help  them  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  go  ahead  with  such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Barnes,  General  Manager  of  the  Barnes  estate  at  Walhachin,  B.C., 
having  left  for  Europe,  Mr.  Brown  was  asked  to  get  into  touch  with  a  man  in  his 
district  who  could  best  handle  the  subject  of  "The  Operation  of  Irrigation  Systems" 
and  report  to  the  Secretary,  who  would  then  extend  the  official  invitation. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  address  by  D.  W.  Strachan,  Superintendent 
of  the  Sanitarium  (Alexandra  Ranch),  Tranquille,  B.C.,  where  the  convention 
proposes  to  put  in  one  afternoon  of  practical  inspection,  it  was  suggested  by  the 
Secretary  that  Mr.  Strachan  read  his  paper  while  the  delegates  are  visiting  the 
ranch  rather  than  in  the  convention  hall  before  the  visit  is  made.  The  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  write  to  Messrs.  Brown  and  Strachan  suggesting  this. 

After  discussion  as  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Peters'  address,  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  speak  on  "Irrigation  Districts'  Acts." 

Mr.  Mamoch  was  asked  to  speak  on  the  relation  of  interest  between  the  city 
and  the  coimtry  man,  the  suggested  title  being  "The  Farmer  and  the  City  Man." 
Mr.  Mamoch  asked  that  Mr.  F.  M.  Black's  name  be  coupled  with  his  in  this  address, 
the  time  to  be  split  between  them. 

The  Official  Call  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  including  illustrations,  lay-out, 
etc.,  was  laid  before  the  meeting  and  approved. 

A  sample  badge  to  be  worn  by  delegates  to  the  convention  was  displayed  and 
approved.  This  design  was  the  choice  of  the  Kamloops  meeting  of  the  month  pre- 
vious and  is  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  that  used  at  Bassano  last  year. 

New  letterheads  and  envelopes  were  approved. 

The  designs  for  follow-up  post  cards  were  approved. 

Mr.  Brown  asked  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  issue  the  annual  reports  at  an 
earlier  date.  The  Secretary  informed  the  meeting  that  copy  for  these  reports  reached 
the  Superintendent  of  Irrigation  at  Ottawa  in  correct  typewritten  form  ready  for  the 
printers.  Mr.  Peters  informed  the  meeting  that  everything  possible  was  done  by  the 
department  at  Ottawa  to  secure  an  early  issue  of  these  reports  and  pointed  out  that 
they  generally  came  off  the  press  prior  to  the  month  of  March  when  the  conventions 
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were  held  during  the  summer,  but  that  last  year  the  convention  was  held  at  the  close 
of  November  and,  therefore,  the  issue  could  not  be  expected  much  before  the  siunmer. 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  financial  statement  showing  a  balance  on  hand  on 
March  1st  of  $66.63,  with  $1,500.00  in  grants  promised.  He  presented  his  accounts 
and  asked  that  they  be  audited.  Chairman  Peters  reported  to  the  meeting  that  he 
checked  the  monthly  bank  statement  with  the  Secretary's  statement  each  month 
and  signed  all  cheques  with  the  Secretary,  and  in  his  opinion  such  an  audit  was  not 
necessary.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Mamoch  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown  that  the 
financial  statement  as  presented  be  accepted. 

The  Secretary  presented  an  estimated  statement  of  expenses  for  the  Kamloops 
convention  of  $1,070.80,  these  figures  including  the  grant  of  $500.00  to  the  Kamloops 
Local  Board  of  Control.  Mr.  Brown  did  not  think  that  $500.00  would  be  sufficient 
for  their  purposes  and  stated  that  the  city  had  approached  the  British  Columbia 
Government  for  a  further  grant.  Mr.  Brown  stated  that  when  the  convention  was 
held  there  in  1910  the  Government  had  granted  them  $2,000.00  for  this  purpose. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  12.30  p.m.  for  lunch,  resuming  session  at  2  o'clock. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  statement  of  publicity  matter  issued  during  the 
past  few  months. 

The  status  of  the  association's  movement  to  induce  tree  planting  on  the  prairies 
was  explained.  A  list  containing  1,000  names  of  irrigators  in  Southern  Alberta  and 
the  Cypress  hills,  had  been  furnished  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Tree  Planting, 
Mr.  Norman  Ross,  Indian  Head,  at  his  request.  This  list  had  been  returned,  after 
being  checked  over,  with  the  information  that  180  names  only  on  such  list  had 
received  the  Government's  tree  planting  bulletins  and  that  Mr.  Ross  would  write 
the  Director  of  Forestry  at  Ottawa  for  permission  to  forward  to  Calgary  820  bulletins 
to  be  issued  to  the  balance  of  the  names  on  the  association's  list.  Mr.  Johnstone 
pointed  out  that  what  was  wanted  was  a  utility  tree  such  as  an  ash  and  suggested 
that  Mr.  Fairfield  be  communicated  with  regarding  the  matter. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Notice  of  Amendment  under  Article  VII.,  Clauses  9 
and  17,  the  amendment  providing  representation  for  the  Comptroller  of  Water 
Rights  of  British  Columbia,  one  delegate  from  the  Water  Rights  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Lands,  British  Columbia,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  British  Columbia 
Hydrographic  Siu^eys,  the  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Irrigation  and  the 
Dominion  Superintendent  of  Water  Powers. 

The  matter  of  the  payment  of  expenses  of  Executive  members  to  the  annual 
conventions  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  was  under  the  impression 
that  this  had  been  done  previously.  It  was  explained  by  the  Chairman  that  while 
the  expenses  of  the  Executive  to  Executive  meetings  had  been  met  whenever  funds 
permitted,  it  had  never  been  the  custom  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Executive  to  the 
annual  conventions.  Mr.  Johnstone  stated  that  he  raised  the  question  to  be  pro- 
perly informed  regarding  it,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  to  let  the  matter  stand. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Brown  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnstone  that  the  Secretary 
and  Chairman  be  instructed  to  approach  the  proper  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
officials  with  a  view  to  securing  permission  for  delegates  to  the  Kamloops  convention 
to  return  eastwards  via  the  alternative  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  route  (Revelstoke, 
Nelson  and  the  Crow) .    Carried. 
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The  status  of  the  five  resolutions  passed  at  the  recent  convention  was 
discussed. 

Resolution  No.  1.  Mr.  Peters  reported  that  the  work  of  irrigation  surveys 
in  Southern  Alberta  was  being  prosecuted  as  actively  as  possible. 

Resolution  No.  3,  the  continuance  of  gauging  streams.  Mr.  Peters  reported 
that  this  work  was  being  carried  on  without  any  delay. 

Resolution  No.  4,  the  International  Irrigation  Congress  at  El  Paso,  Texas. 
The  Secretary  advised  the  meeting  that  he  had  no  commimication  whatever  from  Mr. 
Hooker  and  was  instructed  to  write  and  ask  Mr.  Hooker  to  place  this  association  on 
his  mailing  list  so  that  we  might  be  informed  of  the  work  of  the  International 
Irrigation  Congress  as  fully  as  possible. 

Discussion  ensued  regarding  the  settlement  of  the  irrigation  dispute  between 
the  farmers  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Irrigation  Block,  Western  Section, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  a  suggestion  was  made  that  a  resolution  be 
drawn  up  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  this  association  with  such  settlement. 
Mr.  Mamoch  suggested  that  this  be  left  over  until  the  Kamloops  convention. 
Mr.  Johnstone  stated  that  in  talking  with  the  laXe  President  Speakman  of  the  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta,  on  the  way  to  the  convention  at  Bassano  he  found  that  gentle- 
man very  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  railroad  corporation  but  on  his  return 
with  him,  after  the  convention,  Mr.  Speakman's  attitude  was  very  much  changed. 
Mr.  Brown  remarked  that  if  some  sort  of  resolution  was  put  through  by  this  meeting 
it  might  induce  certain  farmers  who  were  hesitating  about  signing  up,  to  do  so,  and 
after  further  discussion  the  following  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Mamoch  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Brown,  was  imanimously  carried. 

"That  the  Executive  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  in  session  at 
Field,  B.C.,  April  29th,  is  glad  to  learn  that  since  the  very  full  discussion  at  the 
9th  annual  convention  of  this  association  held  at  Bassano,  last  November,  of  the 
difference  between  the  irrigation  farmers  in  the  Gleichen  district  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  a  better  understanding  has  been  brought  about  through  the 
good  offices  of  President  H.  W.  Wood  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  and  Presi- 
dent F.  M.  Black  of  the  Calgary  Board  of  Trade." 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  copies  to  Presidents  Wood  and  Black. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  adjourned  after  a  hearty  vote  of 

thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Norman  S.  Rankin, 

Secretary. 


In  accordance  with  Article  X.  notice  of  motion  of  the  following  proposed 
amendments  will  be  moved  at  this  annual  convention. 

1.   To  add  after  paragraph  9,  Article  VII.,  Section  1,  two  new  clauses  as 
hereunder: 

"The  Comptroller  of  Water  Rights  of  British  Columbia  and  one  delegate 

from  the  Water  Rights  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Lands." 
"The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  British  Coliunbia  Hydrographic  Surveys." 


so  that  this  paragraph  will  now  read  as  follows: 
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'The  Dominion  Commissioner  of  Irrigation  and  two  delegates,  one  from  the 
Irrigation  Branch  and  one  from  the  Hydrographic  Surveys  Branch  of  the 
Irrigation  Department. 

The  Comptroller  of  Water  Rights  of  British  Coliunbia  and  one  delegate 
from  the  Water  Rights  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Lands. 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  British  Colmnbia  Hydrographic  Surveys." 

2.   To  add  to  paragraph  17,  Article  VII.,  Section  1,  the  words 

"The  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Irrigation  and  the  Dominion  Superinten- 
dent of  Water  Powers,"  so  that  this  paragraph  will  now  read : 

"The  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Irrigation,  the  Dominion  Superintendent 
of  Forestry,  the  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Water  Powers,  and  the  Chief 
Forester  of  British  Columbia." 

This  motion  was  included  in  the  "Official  Call"  and  was  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary more  than  a  month  prior  to  the  date  of  this  convention.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
order  for  discussion  before  this  meeting. 

GOVERNMENT  GRANTS 

The  association  is  indebted  to  the  Dominion  Government  for  a  renewal  of 
their  grant  of  $500.00  and  to  the  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  Governments  for 
like  amoimts,  and  as  this  convention  is  being  run  on  the  most  economical  basis  possi- 
ble, your  Executive  trusts  to  come  through  the  season  with  a  financial  balance  on  the 
right  side.  Below  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  Bassano  convention,  which  of 
course,  does  not  include  working  expenses  for  the  period  between  conventions, 
stamps.  Executive  meeting  at  Field,  etc.,  etc. 

Transportation,  expenses  of  speakers  to  convention  including  Secretary 

and  assistant $  53 .  80 

Printing,  badges,  official  calls,  cuts,  photographs,  engravings,  etc 373 .  40 

Stenographic  report  including  hotel  and  expenses 177 .  00 

Cash  awards  for  agricultural  exhibits 198 .  00 

Printed  prize-lists,  signs,  cartage  of  exhibits  and  other  details  in 

connection  with  exhibition 113 .  25 

Total    $915.45 


The  cost  of  the  Kelowna  convention  in  1912  was  $1,615.95;  and  of  the  Leth- 
bridge  convention  the  following  year,  $1,514.64. 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  KAKLOOPS  IRRIGATION  CONVENTION 

250 badges  (ribbons  already  in  hand) $  20.00 

2,500 sheets  Certificates  of  Appointment  (three  on  sheet).  . .  25.00 

2,500 official  calls,  including  four  cuts 100.00 

Art  work $10.00 

3  half-tones,  4 J''  x  5"  cuts  .  .   12.50 

2,5001arge  envelopes  (No.  10) 25.00 

l,000small  envelopes   7.00 

$    177.00 

4follow-up  post  cards— 2,300  of  each $  46.00 

Designing  and  drawing  at  $5.00  each 20.00 

4 half-tone  cuts,  3i"  x  5i"  at  $3.20  each 12. 80 

78.80 
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3,000 letterheads  (zinc  engraving) $  30.00 

10  cuts  for  advertising  purposes 25 .  00 

Estimated  expenses  of  two  outside  speakers  at  $80.00 

each   160.00 

Kamloops,  for  local  expenses $500.00 

Estimated  expense  of  Field  meeting $100.00 


215.00 
600.00 
100.00 
$1,070.80 


Income: 

Alberta  Government  Grant $500.00 

Dominion  Government  Grant 500.00 

British  Columbia  Government  Grant  500 .  00 
Balance  on  hand    66. 63 

Financial  Statement 
western  canada  irrigation  association,  1916-1916 
November  25th,  1915,  to  July  28th,  1916 

Receipts 

1915~Balance  carried  forward  as  per  bank  account $    710.23 

Refund  on  sleepers  used  at  Bassano  convention  by  C.P.R.   .  25 .  00 

1916-Grant  from  the  Dominion  Government $500.00 

Grant  from  the  Alberta  Government 500.00 

Grant  from  the  British  Columbia  Government 500.00 


1,600.00 


Expenditures 

1915-Premium  list,  Bassano  Exhibition   $208.00 

Lunch  expense  at  Bassano  Dam  for  delegates 17.00 

Stenographic  Report  and  expenses 177.00 

Cartage  and  signs.  Exhibition,  Bassano 13 .  26 

Expenses  Vice-President  Dunham,  U.F.A.  from  Leth- 

bridge  to  Bassano  and  return  as  speaker 11. 00 

Expense  of  sleepers  C.P.R.,  Bassano,  during  meeting  .  30.80 

Printing,  stationery,  etc.,  local  expenses   13.25 

1916-Printiiig,  photos,  cuts,  badges,  post  cards,  letter  heads, 

official  calls,  general  advertising  expenses 249.80 

Grant  to  Local  Board  of  Control,  Kamloops 500.00 

Expense  executive  meeting  at  Field,  B.C.,  29-4-16  ...  39.30 

Secretary's  salary 333.28 

Emergency  cheque  for  expenses  (working)  at  Kamloops 

to  be  accounted  for 100.00 

Expenses  of  meeting  Permanent  Secretary  anjl  Local 

Secretary,    July    22nd,    for    final    arrangements 

convention   14. 70 

Miss  Allen — Special  stenographic  work 25.00 

Balance  in  bank  this  date   502.85 


.«.  ' 


$2,235.23   $2,235.23 

Certified  correct,  

Norman  S.  Rankin, 
Calgary,  July,  1916.  Permanent  Secretary. 
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MEMBEBS  TAKE   THE  KING'S  UNIFORM 

The  advertising  follow-up  post  card  issued  by  your  executive  this  season  stating 
that  "Irrigation  produces  Patriotism,"  pretty  well  hit  the  mark,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
many  of  our  delegates  are  with  the  overseas  forces.  I  regret  that  I  have  no  record 
of  the  names  of  these  men,  but  hope  to  secure  them  at  a  later  date;  at  present  I  can 
therefore  only  make  mention  of  one  or  two  of  those  who  have  been  most  prominent 
in  our  work  as  members  of  your  executive. 

W.  C.  Ricardo,  one  of  the  original  members  of  this  association  and  a  past  Presi- 
dent, left  for  the  front  early  this  year,  while  our  past  Vice-President,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Dickson,  is  enlisted  with  the  172nd  Battalion,  quartered  in  this  city  at  this  time. 
Along  with  Captain  J.  C.  Dufresne  and  artilleryman  Arthur  Chamberlain,  of  last 
year's  Executive,  the  association  wishes  these  men  "God  Speed"  and  a  safe  and  early 
return;  they  have  worked  actively  aad  enthusiastically  in  the  cause  of  irrigation, 
and  we  shall  not  quickly  forget  them.  Western  Canada  cannot  afiford  to  lose  men 
of  this  calibre.  They  are  needed  in  our  irrigation  "firing  line,"  where  we  hope 
to  see  them  again  in  the  earliest  possible  future. 


DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   INTERIOR 

CANADA 

IRRIGATION   BRANCH 

Ottawa,  July  7,  1916. 
Norman  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — I  received  your  telegram  of  the  6th  inst.  as  follows: 

"I  hope  reports  nineteen-fifteen  annual  meeting  Western  Canada  Irriga- 
tion Association  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by  time  this  year's  convention 
at  Kamloops,  July  twenty-fifth  to  twenty-seventh.  If  so,  please  send  three 
hundred  copies  direct  to  Kamloops.  Very  necessary  should  be  available. 
Please  wire  answer/' 

to  which  I  have  replied  to-day  as  follows: 

"No  prospect  of  report  being  completed  by  July  twenty-fifth.  Progress 
very  unsatisfactory.    Regret  delay,  but  cannot  hasten  delivery.    Writing." 

I  very  much  regret  the  unsatisfactory  progress  that  is  being  made  in  connection 
with  the  printing  of  the  report  of  the  Bassaao  convention  held  in  November,  1915. 
The  report  was  received  from  you  very  promptly,  under  the  circumstances,  and  was 
transmitted  by  me  to  the  King's  Printer,  without  delay.  The  subsequent  arrange- 
ments were,  of  course,  beyond  my  control.  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  to  expedite 
the  printing  and  delivery  of  the  report,  but  fear  that  we  must  expect  a  good  deal  of 
delay.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  may  be  early  autumn  before  the  report  is  finally 
delivered. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  F.  Drake, 

Superintendent  of  Irrigation. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   INTERIOR 

CANADA 

IRRIGATION   BRANCH 

Ottawa,  July  10,  1916. 
Norman  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — ^With  further  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  7th  inst., 
I  am  enclosing,  for  your  information,  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  which  I  have  just 
received  from  the  officer  who  has  charge  of  departmental  printing.  You  will  note 
from  this  that  I  had  taken  up  with  him  the  question  of  early  delivery  of  this  report 
before  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  the  6th  inst.,  and  you  will  find  his  reply  bears 
out  my  statements  to  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  F.  Drake, 

Superintendent  of  Irrigation^ 


department  of  the  interior 

Ottawa,"^  July  8,  1916. 
Memorandum, 

Mr.  Drake, — I  have  your  memorandum  of  July  4th,  asking  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  500  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association 
delivered  at  Kamloops  by  July  25th. 

On  receipt  of  your  memo.,  I  had  the  Superintendent  of  Outside  Printing  wire 
the  printers  and  made  enquiries  as  to  whether  the  printers  had  as  yet  been  delivered 
the  paper  stock.  After  careful  consideration,  we  find  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
delivery  of  any  copies  for  some  time  to  come.  We  expect  that  the  whole  report  will 
be  signed  for  press  very  shortly,  but  the  big  factor  in  the  delay  may  be  the  getting  of 
the  paper  stock.  War  conditions  seem  to  have  upset  the  paper  manufacturers  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  now  takes  months  to  get  stock  that  formerly  could  be  secured 
promptly  on  short  notice.  H.  W.  Leggett. 

Victoria,  July  24,  1916. 
Norman  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Kamloops. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — 1  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  I  find  it  will 
be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  irrigation  convention. 

The  Minister  is  away,  and  both  Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Winslow,  heads  of 
the  Live  Stock  and  Horticultural  Branches  of  this  department,  will  be  in  attendance 
at  the  convention.  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  leave  also,  as  there  would  be  no  one 
left  in  the  oflice  to  attend  to  important  matters  which  are  constantly  cropping  up. 
I  will,  therefore,  have  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  being  present. 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  very  great  disappointment  to  me.  I  had  intended 
up  to  the  last  moment  to  go,  but  I  consider  that  as  I  have  attended  every  meeting 
of  this  convention  for  some  years,  it  would  be  better  if  Mr.  Winslow  and  Mr. 
MacDonaM  were  to  have  their  turn.  They  will,  I  am  sure,  ably  represent  this 
department. 

I  hope  that  you  will  have  a  very  successful  meeting,  and  that  everything  will 
go  off  well.  With  best  regards. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  E.  Scott, 

Depviy  Minister^ 
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Regina,  Sask.,  July  18,  1916. 
NoRUAN  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 

Calgary,  Alta. 
Dear  Sir, — ^With  reference  to  your  wire  of  the  17th  inst.  reading: 

"TVust  you  will  be  able  to  attend  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Convention 
at  Kamloops,  July  twenty-fifth  next.  If  impossible,  the  Executive  will  appre- 
ciate your  sending  personal  representatives." 

I  sent  a  reply  message  as  follows : 

"Regret  Minister  unable  attend  convention.  Will  be  represented  by 
Deputy  Auld." 

which  I  wish  to  herein  confirm. 

Mr.  Motherwell  has  engagements  in  Regina  during  next  week,  which  will  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  his  attending  your  convention,  much  as  he  would  like  to  be 
with  you  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Auld  will  reach  Kamloops  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  and  will  remain  for  the  two  final  days  of  the  convention. 

Yours  very  truly, 

I.   J.    CUMMINGS, 

Secretary. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  July  25,  1916. 
NoRUAN  S.  Rankin, 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Convention, 

Kamloops,  B.C. 
Owing  to  important  matters  in  hand,  impossible  to  attend  convention. 

William  Young, 

Comptroller  of  Water  Rights, 

Victoria,  B.C.,  July  25,  1916. 
Norman  S.  Rankin, 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 

Kamloops,  B.C. 
Regret  sincerely  that  owing  to  absence  of  Minister  and  important  matters 
requiring  my  attention  here,  I  shall  have  to  forego  pleasure  of  attending  convention 
of  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association.  My  best  wishes  for  a  successful  and  pro- 
fitable time.  Am  sure  Local  Board  of  Control  will  look  after  delegates  well  and  show 
them  the  many  attractions  and  points  of  interest  of  Beautiful  Thompson  valley. 

Wm.  E.  Scott. 


Mr.  N.  S.  Rankin,  San  Francisco,  June  28,  1916. 

P.O.  Box  1317, 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  invitation  to  be  present  at  your  association's  congress 
received. 

I  much  regret  that  I  cannot  attend.  I  have  already  arranged  for  an  extended 
trip  which  will  occupy  all  my  time  from  early  in  July  to  well  into  August.  Had  I 
known  your  dates  earlier  I  could  have  attended. 

I  wish  your  convention,  and  your  association,  every  success. 

Yours  truly, 

NiBL  NiELSON, 

NN-ACG.  Commissioner. 

Australian  Trade  Commission  to  America. 
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Victoria,  July  19,  1916. 
Norman  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram 
under  date  of  the  17th  inst.,  relative  to  my  taking  the  Chair  at  the  Kamloops 
convention  on  the  26th  of  July. 

I  regret  very  much  indeed  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be  with  you  on 
the  date  mentioned,  as  I  am  leaving  immediately  for  Prince  George  and  expect  to 
be  absent  for  some  time.  I  have  been  living  in  hopes  right  along  that  matters 
might  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion, and  needless  to  say,  I  am  rather  disappointed. 

I  trust  you  will  convey  to  the  different  delegates  my  deep  regrets  at  not  being 
able  to  attend,  and  I  hope  that  the  efforts  of  yourself  and  associates  may  result  in 
the  most  successful  convention  on  record. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  R.  Ross, 

Minister  of  Lands, 


Nelson,  B.C.,  July  26,  1916. 
Chairman  Irrigation  Convention, 
Kamloops,  B.C. 

Accept  best  wishes  for  success  of  your  session.  After  recent  tour  through 
dry  belt  am  greatly  impressed  with  its  immense  agricultural  possibilities  with  proper 
development  of  irrigation. 

William  Manson, 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  July  20th,  1916. 
Norman  S.  Rankin, 

Secretary,  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Calgary. 

Your  letter  Seventh  received.  Have  made  my  plans  to  go  to  Kamloops,  but 
there  have  been  so  many  calls  upon  my  time  this  season  that  I  cannot  be  certain. 
Better  have  an  extra  speaker  available. 

William  Young. 


Penticton,  B.C.,  July  22,  1916. 
Norman  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 

Secretary^  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Convention, 
Kamloops. 

Dear  Sir, — I  very  much  regret  to  say  that  the  claims  of  my  orchard,  where 
I  am  alone  on  20  acres,  will  prevent  my  attending  the  convention.  I  hoped  to  have 
been  able  to  arrange  matters  so  that  I  could  get  away  this  week,  but  I  find  it  to  be 
impossible. 

Wishing  your  meeting  every  success, 

I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

F.  Maurice  Smith. 
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Calgary,  July  6,  1916. 
R.  J,  C.  Stead,  Esq., 
Calgary. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — ^Mr.  Norman  Rankin  was  good  enough  to  put  me  on  the 
list  of  speakers  for  the  irrigation  convention  at  Kamloops  in  company  with  Mr. 
Mamoch.  I  demurred  at  the  time  as  I  considered  it  unlikely  that  I  could  be  in 
Kamloops  at  that  time. 

Possibly  you  are  looking  after  Mr.  Rankings  work  in  this  direction,  and  if  so, 
will  you  please  note  that  I  have  to  leave  for  the  East  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
and  shall  most  certainly  miss  the  convention  at  Kamloops.  This  I  regret  very  much 
as  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  British  Columbia,  but  as  the  excuse  is  a  good 
one,  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  render  it  gracefully  to  the  powers  that  be. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation, 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  M.  Black, 

PresidenL 
FMB-AM. 


Ottawa,  July  11,  1916. 
C.  E.  Lawrence,  Esq., 

Local  Secretary,  Convention  of  Western  Canada, 
Irrigation  Association, 

Box  204,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  halve  your  favour  of  the  6th  inst.,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  tenth 
annual  convention  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  to  be  held  at  Kam- 
loops from  the  25th  to  the  27th  inst. 

I  may  say  that  up  to  recently  I  have  had  this  convention  in  mind  and  had  been 
hoping  that  it  would  have  been  possible  for  me  to  attend.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say, 
however,  that  I  have  since  found  that  circumstances  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  be 
in  the  West  at  that  time,  so  I  am  obliged  to  defer  this  anticipated  pleasure  until 
another  year. 

The  Superintendents  of  some  of  our  Branch  Farms  in  the  West  have  been 
authorized  to  be  present  at  the  convention,  and  I  am  sure  our  Farms  will  be  well 
represented. 

Hoping  that  there  may  be  a  very  successful  gathering,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  Grisdale, 

Director. 


Edmonton,  July  9,  1916. 
C.  E.  Lawrence,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  con- 
vention of  the  W.C.I.A.  I  only  wish  this  had  been  possible,  as  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  irrigation  and  have  seen  something  of  it  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
I  greatly  regret  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  not  possible  as  I  am  travelling  from  pro- 
vince to  province  on  a  fixed  progranmie,  and,  in  fact,  am  not  my  own  Master. 
Thanking  you  heartily,  and  wishing  all  success  to  your  efforts, 

Believe  me. 

Truly  yours, 

H.  Rider  Haggard. 
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Ottawa,  July  4,  1916. 
C.  E.  Lawrence,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Local  Board  of  Control, 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
Kamloops,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lawrence, — I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Official  Call  of  the 
Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  issued  in  connection  with  the  tenth  annual 
convention  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Kamloops  on  July  26th  and  following 
days. 

I  hardly  expect  to  be  able  to  attend  the  convention  myself,  but  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  inform  you  that  Hon.  Dr.  W.  J.  Roche,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  kindly 
agreed  to  have  the  proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  association 
printed  free  of  cost  to  the  association,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  former  years,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  association  desires  this  to  be  done. 

Dr.  Roche  has  had  the  honour  of  being  Honorary  President  of  the  association 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  has  always  taken  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  valuable 
work  which  the  association  has  done  and  is  attempting  to  do. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  F.  Drake, 
Superintendent  of  Irrigation. 


Edmonton,  Alta.,  July  22,  1916. 
Norman  S.  Rankin, 

Natural  Resources,  C.P.R., 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Regret  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  Kamloops  convention.  Mr.  James 
McCaig  and  E.  A.  Howes  will  represent  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
meeting. 

Duncan  Marshall.    • 


Calgary,  Alta.,  July  25,  1916. 
The  Chairman, 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Convention, 
Kamloops,  B.C. 

Regret  exceedingly  pressing  work  which  I  find  here  on  my  return  to-day  from 
Montreal  prevents  the  possibility  of  my  attending  the  Kamloops  meeting.  I  trust 
that  you  will  have  a  most  successful  meeting  and  that  your  deliberations  will 
assist  the  great  work  of  irrigation  development  in  the  West. 

J.  S.  Dennis. 


Ottawa,  Ontario,  July  17,  1916. 
C.  E.  Lawrence,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Local  Board  of  Control, 
Box  204,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  my  Minister's  absence,  permit  me  to  acknowledge  your 
favour  of  recent  date,  inviting  him  to  be  present  upon  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association.  Dr.  Roche  is  at  present  on 
his  way  to  the  Yukon,  and  I  fear  will  be  unable  to  return  in  time  to  be  with  you. 
May  I,  in  his  behalf,  however,  express  his  appreciation  of  your  invitation. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  G.  Mitchell. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

July  17,  1916. 
N.  S.  Rankin,  Esq., 
Permanent  Secretary, 

Western  Irrigation  Association, 
Calgary. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Rankin, — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  to-day's  date  inviting 
me  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  your  association  at  Eamloops,  B.C.,  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

I  regret  that  my  arrangements  will  not  permit  the  pleasure  of  accepting  your 
kind  invitation. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Drake,  Mr.  Campbell  and  other  of  our  officers  will  be  present, 
and  that  you  will  have  a  very  successful  meeting. 
Wishing  your  association  continued  success,  I  am. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

W.  W.  Cory, 

Depxdy  Minister, 


Chairman:    Might  I  ask  to  have  the  report  adopted  by  the  convention. 

Chairman  :    I  declare  the  report  to  be  adopted. 

The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  James  White,  Commission  of  Conservation,  Ottawa. 
I  think  Mr.  White  is  so  well  known  to  the  majority  of  the  delegates  of  this  convention 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  further  in  introducing  him  to  the 
delegates. 

Mr.  White  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^I  do  not  propose  to  take 
up  much  of  your  time  to-day.  I  only  received  notice  that  I  would  be  called  upon 
to  address  this  convention  a  few  minutes  ago . 

In  speaking  to  you  to-day,  my  thoughts  go  back  to  some  six  years  ago  when  I 
attended  your  first  convention.  That  occasion  was  the  time  I  made  my  first  public 
address.  Necessarily,  being  only  a  few  months  after  I  had  organized  our  depart- 
ment here,  it  was  an  address  largely  of  promise,  but  now  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  we  look  back  upon  six  years  of  achievement.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  very 
much  in  the  way  of  irrigation,  but  the  blame,  I  think,  must  be  laid  at  Mr.  Peters' 
door.  We  have,  however,  been  able  to  do  some  work  in  agriculture  of  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  agricultural  work.  The  principal  work  being  carried  on  is  in  con- 
nection with  our  illustration  farms,  one  of  which  is  established  near  your  city  on  the 
North  Thompson  river.  In  undertaking  that  work  we  did  as  we  usually  do. 
Another  organization  having  taken  it  up  we  later  took  it  off  them  to  demonstrate  to 
the  farmer  that  if  he  would  only  follow  our  instructions  he  would  achieve  similar 
results  as  achieved  by  our  department.  In  other  words,  we  take  the  experimental 
farm  to  the  farmer.  After  having  done  that  we  turn  the  work  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which,  as  you  know,  has  voted  $10,000,000  towards  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  and  are  carrying  it  on  and  with  their  resources  they  could 
establish  as  many  farms  in  the  province  as  we  have  in  the  Dominion. 

Then  we  have  taken  up  the  question  of  what  we  shall  do  with  the  returned 
soldiers.  We  have  taken  up  the  question  of  farm  labour.  That  is  a  condition  always 
with  us  and  usually  acute  in  the  prairie  provinces  during  the  harvest  seasons  and  in 
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the  East  it  is  with  them  all  the  time.  We  have  taken  up  some  counties  as  typical 
and  have  gone  through  them  to  ascertain  the  conditions  and  find  out  if  the  conditions 
there  are  as  told  to  us  and  whether  it  is  acute  and  whether  it  will  last  throughout 
the  whole  season  or  only  at  certain  seasons.  We  have  taken  that  up  in  a  general 
way  and  it  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  autumn  at  Ottawa,  when  Sir  George 
Foster  returns. 

I  will  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
of  Conservation  will  wish  you  God-speed  in  your  work.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  :  The  next  item  is  an  address  by  the  Honourable  Dimcan  Marshall, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  province  of  Alberta.  He,  however,  has  found  it 
impossible  to  be  here.  He  has  sent  us  Mr.  James  McCaig,  of  his  department,  to 
represent  him.  Mr.  McCaig  is  an  author  of  a  text  bobk  which  has  been  of  inestim- 
able value  to  farmers  who  have  taken  it  up. 

Mr.  McCaig:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^It  was  not  my 
expectation  to  say  a  great  deal  of  anything  at  this  convention  to-day.  I  have  seen 
a  copy  of  your  programme  and  have  seen  the  names  of  those  associated  with  the  work 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  take 
any  considerable  part  in  the  programme.  I  have,  however,  felt  some  satisfaction 
in  having  been  asked  by  Mr.  Marshall  to  come  to  Kamloops  to-day  to  express  his 
r^;rets  at  his  not  being  present  himself. 

Mr.  Marshall  takes  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  conventions  of  this  sort  and  is  a 
good  man  at  conventions,  and,  as  you  know,  he  took  a  considerable  part  in  the 
conventions  last  year.  It  has,  however,  not  been  possible  for  him  to  be  here  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Neither  was  Mr.  Craig  able  to  come.  They  asked  me  if  I  would 
go  and  present  their  apologies  for  their  not  being  here.  That  is  as  far  as  I  can  really 
go.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  Mr.  Marshall's  interest  is  sincere  and  sound  and  he 
expressed  keen  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  here. 

The  matter  of  irrigation  in  Alberta  is  firmly  imder  the  control  of  the  Dominion 
Government  and  the  matter  of  irrigation  is  so  large  that  being  a  Dominion  interest 
it  has  not  appeared  that  the  Provincial  Government  has  much  to  do  with  the  irriga- 
tion concerns.  Likewise,  the  corporations  looking  after  irrigation  are  strong  corpora- 
tions and  they  are  able  to  build  up  strong  communities  which  are  able  to  look  after 
themselves  pretty  well,  consequently,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  people  using 
irrigation  require  so  much  help  as  those  in  this  province  where  they  are  working 
single-handed.  At  the  same  time  the  province  of  Alberta  has  a  method  in  which 
smaller  corporations  formed  for  irrigation  purposes  are  helped ;  further,  our  Govern- 
ment gives  support  to  irrigation  undertakings  and  enterprises  of  that  nature. 

The  irrigation  question  is  taking  a  strong  hold  in  the  province  and  where  the 
people  are  susceptible  to  new  ideas  and  where  performance  follows  quickly  upon  the 
heels  of  thinking,  it  seems  our  function  to  do  educative  work  and  consequently 
it  seems  that  we  are  doing  the  right  thing  in  fostering  conventions  of  this  kind. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Minister,  I  may  say,  is  directly  interested  in  irrigation  farming 
and  your  men  who  are  working  on  the  engineering  side  are  likewise  realizing  that 
the  agricultural  problem  is  one  of  the  great  problems  to  deal  with.  The  engineer 
has  started  something,  but  the  farmer  has  a  lot  yet  to  do.    The  man  who  does  not 
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know  much  about  watering,  does  not  know  much  about  irrigating.  The  problems 
in  our  province  to-day  are  not  so  much  problems  connected  with  engineering,  but 
are  rather  questions  of  direct  irrigating.  The  acre  returns  and  the  heightening  of 
the  precious  qualities  are  something  that  the  farmer  should  see  to. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  make  any  announcement  as  to  something  else  our  depart- 
ment would  like  to  do  for  those  in  Alberta.  I  may  say,  however,  that  being  an  easy 
talker  I  can  go  as  far  as  saying  that  there  will  come  a  time  in  the  province  of  Alberta 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  furnishing  education  to  boys  and  girls  in  that 
province  will  go  much  further  than  it  has  at  present.  After  the  great  days  of  the 
war  are  over  and  we  get  back  to  the  good  old  times  and  the  money  is  better,  the 
direct  efforts  of  the  department  and  the  Board  of  Agricultural  Education  will  double 
the  grade  of  training  which  we  now  have  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  agricultural 
schools.  If  I  were  in  an  irrigation  district  it  would  be  my  interest  to  go  to  the  Min- 
ister and  impress  upon  him  that  when  he  starts  a  new  school  in  an  irrigation  district, 
it  should  be  an  irrigation  education  that  is  given  at  that  school.  I  am  not  speaking 
authoritatively.  I  am  just  tipping  you  off  as  it  were.  I  think  we  can  be  of  sub- 
stantial use  to  the  people  of  Alberta,  and  we  would  like  to  see  them  selling  their 
alfalfa  in  the  province  of  Alberta  at  a  greatly  increased  price,  instead  of  sending  it 
away  to  the  other  provinces. 

If  I  were  the  Honourable  Mr.  Marshall  or  if  I  were  the  other  speakers,  I  think 
I  would  be  trying  to  tell  you  about  something  we  are  attempting  to  do.  Independ- 
ently of  irrigation,  it  has  appeared  to  the  department  that  in  the  matter  of  meeting 
the  obligations  of  times  like  these,  as  Nellie  McClimg  says,  "our  primary  function 
is  education."  We  have  some  twenty  branches  in  our  department  made  up  amongst 
others  of  live  stock,  poultry,  farms,  schools  and  public  health  and  two  or  three  other 
branches  and  public  liabilities.  It  does  appear  to  me  that  at  the  present  time  the 
key-note  of  our  conversation  is  education.  We  think  the  greatest  thing  before  the 
coming  generation  in  this  coimtry  is  the  linking  up  of  educational  efforts  for  the 
social  and  economic  importance  of  the  rural  institutions  and  on  that  account  our 
effort  at  the  present  time  is  educative. 

We  have  an  object  lesson  in  southern  Alberta.  Between  the  two  irrigation 
districts  we  have  a  demonstration  farm  in  the  dry  coimtry  between  Calgary  and  Leth- 
bridge,  at  Claresholm,  where  we  have  jumped  past  the  grain  farm  altogether. 
We  have  jumped  past  the  man  who  raises  fodder  and  grain  and  sells  it  all,  to  the 
type  of  farmer  who  produces  on  300  acres,  100  acres  of  cultivated  crop  and  something 
in  food;  100  acres  of  fodders  and  grasses  and  100  acres  of  feed  grain  and  that  supports 
40  to  50  head  of  live  stock.  I  want  to  say  that  at  this  time  our  department  is 
working  hard  in  the  matter  of  rotating  crops.  We  tell  them  about  individual  enter- 
prise; somebody  tells  them  about  horses;  others  tell  them  about  dry  farms.  We 
have  come  now  to  a  point  where  we  feel  that  the  people  will  want  to  look  upon  a 
type  of  agriculture  and  criticize  the  type  of  farming  in  which  a  man  is  engaged  in  a 
certain  district  and  we  have  illustrated  in  the  dry  country  that  it  is  possible  to  work 
out  an  enterprise  that  is  of  the  highest  and  best  type  of  agriculture.  Probably 
next  year  will  not  be  as  moist  as  this  year,  but  we  have  a  man  in  charge  who  will  get 
just  as  good  results  as  he  has  this  year.  Last  year  at  Medicine  Hat  we  took  over 
200  tons  of  succulent  grasses  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Good  cattle  require  a  lot 
of  this  stuff.    We  have  to  get  our  concentrated  food  and  fodders  and  we  have  likewise 
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■ 
to  get  our  succulent  feed.    We  feed  over  one  hundred  tons  of  silage  on  our  Medicine 

Hat  farm  and  in  case  of  dry  times  we  have  that  succulent  feed  in  summer  days. 

We  have  silos  on  all  our  demonstration  farms.    We  believe  that  by  demonstrating 

those  things  on  our  farms  we  are  doing  good  educative  work. 

Now  you  people  of  British  Columbia  have  beautiful  pockets  of  land.  Even 
coming  this  far  through  your  province  we  have  seen  some  good  settlement.  You 
necessarily  have  rather  a  good  idea  of  intensified  farming.  While  coming  along  one 
place  near  here  we  saw  them  drying  hay  on  the  clothes  lines.  That  is  the  most 
up-to-date  type  of  dry  farming.  (Applause.)  Just  by  contrast  I  want  to  say  that 
we  are  accepting  our  conditions  in  Alberta  as  we  find  them.  We  are  not  sitting 
in  our  car  windows  like  so  many  commercial  travellers  from  the  East  and  saying 
that  the  farmer  has  too  much  land  and  saying  that  he  is  far  better  off  with  eighty 
acres  of  land  than  320  acres.  Those  people  tell  it  all  in  a  minute  after  a  glance 
through  the  car  window.  Just  imagine  how  much  these  shoe  travellers  and  bankers 
can  see.  The  bankers  for  instance  are  trying  to  tell  the  farmers  all  about  agricul- 
ture. They  are  all  trying  to  tell  the  prairie  farmer  to  cut  his  farm  in  three  pieces. 
But  we  are  not  doing  our  work  that  way.  We  are  taking  things  as  we  find  them. 
We  say,  here  is  an  economic  condition  in  which  men  are  doing  pioneer  work  without 
too  much  capital.  They  require  crops  on  short  notice.  We  likewise  look  at  those 
who  go  in  for  grain  growing.  Our  investigations  have  shown  that  the  residue  of 
straight  profits  in  grain  growing  is  not  much.  A  man  on  a  quarter-section  of  land 
cannot  support  his  family  and  his  hired  help  on  a  straight  grain  growing  proposition. 
We  recognize  that  he  has  to  have  quite  an  amoimt  of  cash  before  he  can  get  into  the 
growing  of  succulent  feed  and  other  cash  crops.  We  say,  if  a  man  has  a  half-section 
he  is  in  better  condition  to  do  economical  farming  than  the  man  on  the  quarter-sec- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  fellows  who  are  looking  out  of  the  windows;  that  he  is  in  a  better 
position  to  make  a  profit  on  a  half^section  than  on  a  quarter-section.  A  man  on  a 
quarter-section  cannot  farm  on  the  scale  that  the  man  on  the  half-section  can. 
There  is  another  feature  in  production  and  that  is  the  cost  of  machinery.  We  find 
it  far  better  to  spread  it  over  half  a  section  than  a  quarter-section.  We  say,  here 
are  the  three  factors  of  production.  The  land;  the  average  price  of  land  in  Alberta 
is  only  $10  or  $11  an  acre.  Here  is  labour;  costs  like  anything  and  on  a  quarter- 
section  one  man  would  be  required  from  six  to  ten  months  altogether.  Then 
machinery;  that  must  be  given  considerable  thought.  Those  are  the  three  factors 
that  enter  into  production  on  a  farm. 

If  labour  is  high  is  it  not  worth  while  to  concentrate  that  and  get  the  most  out 
of  it?  If  machinery  is  high,  we  should  get  along  on  what  we  can  get  cheap.  Get 
enough  land  and  get  enough  labour  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  go  over  it  effectively 
and  get  enough  land  to  make  it  worth  while.  To  illustrate:  Two  men  came  out  as 
homesteaders  some  years  ago.  Between  them  they  had  plenty  of  cattle.  They 
settled  right  beside  one  another  and  by  working  the  half-section  as  a  one-farm 
proposition  they  have  forged  ahead  and  become  rich.  There  is  a  half-section  proposi- 
tion with  two  men  to  work  it  instead  of  a  quarter-section  where  you  have  to  hire 
a  fellow  at  three  different  prices  during  the  year. 

We  are  telling  the  man  over  in  Alberta  that  even  if  he  has  all  the  varieties  of 
weeds  including  mustard  and  stink  weed,  he  can  go  on  farming.  We  do  not  tell  him 
that  he  has  to  get  down  and  farm  on  a  smaller  area.    We  tell  him  to  get  gradually 
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into  the  type  of  farming  that  will  enable  him  to  clean  his  farm.  When  I  was  down 
on  the  farm  at  Claresholm  there  was  a  man  ploughing  with  a  four-horse  team 
and  at  the  same  time  a  flock  of  sheep  grazing  in  the  field  making  a  pound  a  day  or 
ten  cents  a  day  to  the  farmer.  That  is  our  idea  of  farming  where  you  have  weeds. 
We  think  it  is  better  to  do  that  than  to  go  broke. 

I  just  say  these  things  to  invite  your  attention  to  problems  of  farm  management 
and  to  bring  to  your  notice  economical  conditions  as  we  find  them  in  Alberta.  I 
believe  that  while  we  can  do  a  lot  of  things  in  the  way  of  individual  accomplishment, 
on  some  things  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  stand  to  one  side  and  take  a  look  at  our  pro- 
positions and  see  the  aspect  from  a  general  view. 

With  regard  to  this  automobile  road  from  Kamloops  to  Edmonton.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  road  finished.  We  look  upon  British  Columbia  as  a  kind  of  wayward 
neighbour.  We  are  closer  to  British  Columbia  than  Saskatchewan  in  a  sense. 
We  get  all  our  fruit  from  British  Columbia  and  if  I  might  throw  out  a  suggestion 
there  about  packing  the  fruit,  I  would  say,  that  you  must  employ  very  small 
boys  or  wise  men  because  I  have  often  noticed  that  there  is  a  fine  display  of  large 
ripe  fruit  on  top  of  the  box,  but  beneath  that  there  is  apparently  fruit  that  they 
wish  to  hide  from  view  as  much  as  possible.  If  we  were  to  get  together  we  might 
be  able  to  help  out  each  other  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  some  of  these  matters,  we  are  trying 
to  do  the  best  we  can  in  Alberta.  We  appear  to  be  on  a  great  prairie  over  there 
that  keeps  us  in  a  purely  agricultural  occupation.  There  is  enough  gambling  to  it, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  sporting  spirit  in  our  province  as  you  have  it  here. 
I  do  not  think  we  look  upon  the  bright  side  of  things  over  there  as  much  as  you  do 
here.  One  time  in  going  through  Alberta  I  came  across  a  piece  of  oats.  They 
were  real  good  oats  I  thought,  80  to  120  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  came  across  the  field 
and  said  to  the  farmer,  **There  is  a  pretty  good  crop  of  oats;"  "No,"  he  said,  "that 
is  not  an  extra  good  crop.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  better  ones."  I  said,  "It  looks 
good  to  me."  "Well,  no,"  he  replied,  "it  is  not  as  good  as  I  have  seen."  I  went  on 
to  the  next  field  and  looking  at  the  good  crop  I  said,  "Here  is  a  big  crop  of  oats." 
He  said,  "Well,  yes,  but  these  big  crops  of  oats  are.mighty  hard  on  the  land."  On 
the  other  hand,  I  looked  upon  the  fellow  trying  to  hoe  potatoes  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
in  British  Columbia  and  he  had  a  mighty  hard  time,  let  me  tell  you,  keeping  on  the 
side  of  that  hill.  I  said  to  him,  "That  is  a  pretty  hard  spot  to  make  a  living  on." 
He  looked  around  and  answered,  "No,  it  is  a  pretty  good  one."  "It  looks  pretty 
rough  and  steep  to  me,"  I  remarked.  "Well,"  he  replied,  "I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  it,  for  I  have  only  fifty  acres  of  this  sort  of  land,  but  the  next  fellow  has  got 
100  acres."  I  think  that  type  of  man  would  be  more  of  an  asset  to  the  province  of 
Alberta  than  he  would  be  to  British  Columbia. 

I  shall  not  take  up  more  of  your  time.  We  are  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can  in 
Alberta.  We  are  trying  to  do  the  best  in  agriculture  with  regard  to  improving 
social  and  economic  conditions.  The  Chairman  was  good  enough  to  mention  the 
fact  that  I  had  produced  a  text  book  for  the  province  of  Alberta.  I  do  not  say  this 
as  a  matter  of  pride.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  of  any  help  at  all  in  agriculture. 
I  may  say  though  that  there  is  no  place  that  I  would  rather  have  the  approval  of  good 
men  and  women  than  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia.     (Applause.) 
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Chairman:  After  the  very  interesting  address  which  we  have  had  from  Mr. 
McCaig,  I  think  we  will  now  call  upon  Miss  Jessie  Brown  to  favour  us  with  a  solo. 

Miss  Brown  then  sang  "Somewhere  in  France,"  which  was  received  by  the 
convention  with  such  hearty  applause  that  she  sang  as  an  encore,  "Somewhere 
a  Voice  is  Calling."     (Applause.) 

CHAiRBfAN:  After  the  very  excellent  singing  we  must  tender  to  Miss  Brown  a 
vote  of  thanks  of  this  meeting  for  entertaining  us  in  this  way.     (Loud  Applause.) 

Chairman  :  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  A.  S.  Dawson  of  Calgary,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  who  will 
speak  to  us  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Dennis,  who  is  down  on  the  programme  for  an 
address.  All  those  who  have  visited  Bassano  will  know  what  an  excellent  piece  of 
work  Mr.  Dawson  has  done  down  at  the  dam  at  that  place,  as  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  work. 

Mr.  Dawson  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  not  a  dry  farmer 
like  Mr.  Brown,  nor  a  wet  farmer  like  yourself,  but  as  Alberta  has  recently  gone  dry, 
I  am  more  interested  in  irrigation  than  ever.     (Applause.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ofiicers  for  the  current  year,  or  rather,  that  more 
of  the  officers  for  the  current  year  have  not  been  able  to  attend  this  convention,  but 
it  once  more  enables  us  to  see  how  much  devolves  upon  them.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  Senator  Bostock  with  us  and  Dr.  Tolmie  to  represent  the  President  and  the 
Vice-President  as  well  as  the  province.  I  feel  sure  that  you  all  regret  that  it  has  been 
impossible  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Dennis  to  be  present  at  this  conference.  He  has  always  taken 
such  an  active  part  in  the  past  meetings  and  his  deliberations  have  always  been  of 
much  value  to  us  all.  I  only  wish  that  I  were  more  competent  to  make  a  few  remarks 
for  him.  It  was  not  imtil  I  was  entering  the  hall  this  morning  that  I  knew  I  would  be 
asked  to  perform  this  pleasant  duty.  As  a  plain  delegate  to  this  convention,  I  would 
ask  the  privilege  of  expressing  my  appreciation  to  the  representative  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Government,  Dr.  Tolmie,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  others  for  the  kind 
expressions  of  appreciation  on  their  part  of  the  convention  having  met  here  at  this 
time. 

I  have  had  fifteen  years'  experience  on  what  are  the  largest  irrigation  projects 
in  Canada,  but  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  small  projects  such  as  you  have  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Kamloops  are  quite  often  more  interesting  and  worthy  of 
fuller  consideration  than  are  the  larger  projects.  These  schemes  though  small 
should  be  considered  as  one  of  your  greatest  assets.  When  coming  through  on  the 
line  yesterday,  I  noticed  at  one  or  two  points  signs  reading,  "Irrigation  not  neces- 
sary." I  rather  construed  this  as  being  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  people 
interested  in  those  lands  that  irrigation  was  not  possible. 

Might  I  be  permitted  to  urge  upon  you  all  the  adoption  of  the  co-operative 
spirit,  which  is  an  absolutely  soimd  principle  for  all  business  purposes  as  well  as 
for  educational  piUT)oses. 

The  benefits  of  irrigation  show  their  results  in  better  farms;  improved  living 
conditions;  improved  social  conditions  and  a  better  citizenship.  If  conducted  along 
proper  lines  it  improves  agriculture,  saves  the  soil,  inculcates  industry,  produces 
prosperity  and  should  provide  for  posterity. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  conventions  always  result  in  a  benefit  to  all 
concerned  from  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  of  other  successes  or  failures, 
and  from  the  programme  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  this  convention  should  be  quite  as  good,  if  not  better  than  those  which  have 
preceded  it. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  listening  to  the  delegates  and  those 
gentlemen  who&e  names  I  see  on  the  programme.     (Applause.) 

Chairbcan:  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  James  Dougall,  Agricultural  Agent 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  to  address  us  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Dougall:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^I  had  no  idea  when 
I  dropped  in  here  that  Mr.  Rankin  was  going  to  ask  me  to  address  this  meeting 
because  this  does  not  happen  to  be  my  particular  line  of  work.  Many  people 
ask  me  from  time  to  time,  "What  do  you  do  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway?" 
I  will  tell  you.  My  particular  work  is  to  act  between  the  producer  and  the  railway 
company.  I  am  supposed  to  see  that  the  producer  gets  service  from  the  railway. 
If  he  does  not  do  so  I  am  to  report  it  to  the  Vice-President.  I  also  assist  the  producer 
in  finding  markets  and  do  anything  I  can  to  help  him  to  produce  and  distribute  the 
stuff  he  does  produce. 

I  have  attended  this  year,  I  think,  twenty-two  conventions  of  farmers  and  stock 
growers  and  other  agricultural  meetings.  I  have  just  come  here  from  a  meeting  of 
the  British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers'  Association  held  at  Penticton,  and  I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  Coast  when  I  stopped  off  here.  I  was  very  much  surprised  yesterday 
while  on  an  auto  trip  to  the  top  of  the  hills  to  find  so  much  wheat  being  grown. 
A  gentleman  passed  the  remark  that  you  had  shipped  200  cars  of  wheat  from  this 
point  last  year,  and  I  did  not  know  it.  To  be  frank,  I  should  have  known  it.  I 
have  been  investigating  since  I  heard  that  remark  and  I  find  that  in  1914-1915  you 
shipped  1,700  bushels  of  wheat  from  here  and  for  1916  you  have  shipped  6,176,000 
pounds,  or  100,000  bushels.  That  is  going  some,  but  I  presume  that  is  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  remark  made  by  a  gentleman  here  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  the  good 
Lord  has  sent  plenty  of  rain.  However,  I  notice  the  crops  here  and  they  do  look  very 
good. 

As  regards  the  prairie  crop.  We  started  out  to  estimate  it  at  250  million 
bushels.  Now  we  are  estimating  it  at  375  millions.  I  think  that  is  the  last  estimate 
of  the  crop  and  all  coming  out  in  fairly  good  shape  so  that  it  would  appear  that  an 
era  of  prosperity  had  arrived.  That  remark  about  bushels  is  for  wheat  alone,  and 
does  not  include  other  grains. 

There  are  one  or  two  little  things  that  have  caught  my  attention  strongly  in  the 
cotirse  of  my  work.  Last  winter  my  attention  was  called  to  eggs  being  shipped 
from  Vancouver  to  Toronto  and  the  egg  shipments  from  Toronto  to  Vancouver 
with  the  result  that  the  cars  were  crossing  on  their  respective  journeys.  I  was  asked 
why  this  was  and  I  could  not  believe  it  was  on  accoimt  of  the  hens.  It  may  have 
been  advertising  I  thought,  but  it  was  not  necessary.  It  seems  to  be  wrong,  those 
sort  of  shipments,  although  there  is  money  in  it  for  the  railway.  We  do  not  want 
that  kind  of  profit,  however.  There  is  something  wrong  with  distribution  along 
that  line  and  we  should  see  if  we  cannot  straighten  it  out. 
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I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time.  I  want 
this  to  be  brought  to  your  mind.  My  department  is  for  the  purpose  of  investiga- 
tion. If  you  have  anything  you  wish  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  Vice-President 
I  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  call  upon  you  and  hear  from  you.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  here  to  do  the  best  it  can  for  you  all.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  The  next  address  was  to  have  been  given  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Drake, 
Superintendent  of  Irrigation,  Ottawa,  but  as  Mr.  Drake  has  not  been  able  to  be 
present  with  us,  Mr.  F.  H.  Peters,  of  the  Irrigation  Branch,  Calgary,  will  address 
us  in  place  of  Mr.  Drake. 

Mr.  Peters  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  very  sorry  indeed 
that  when  standing  up  before  you  at  this  time,  I  am  not  proving  an  exception  to  the 
rule  this  morning.  I  am  speaking  for  somebody  else  who  has  not  been  able  to  get 
here.  It  was  expected  that  Mr.  Drake,  of  Ottawa,  would  be  here  and  we  expected 
to  have  an  address  from  him.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  make  an  address  at  this 
time  and  as  Mr.  Drake  is  not  here  I  would  just  like  to  say  one  or  two  words  as 
representing  the  Dominion  Government,  Irrigation  Branch,  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  Honorary  President  of  this 
association,  and  I  am  sure  if  he  were  able  he  would  like  very  much  to  be  here 
himself.  I  know  also  that  if  the  Minister,  who  is  the  Minister  who  represents  the 
Dominion  Government  in  these  things,  had  known  I  was  going  to  say  something 
here  he  would  have  desired  me  to  express  on  his  behalf  the  hope  that  this  will  be 
a  most  successful  convention  and  to  say  that  as  the  Dominion  Government  and  his 
department  in  the  past  has  always  been  most  interested  in  the  work  of  this  associa- 
tion, so  that  interest  will  continue  in  the  future  and  I  am  sure  also  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  possible  the  Dominion  Government  will  continue  to  give  the  same  financial  sup- 
port and  other  practical  support  to  this  association  that  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Now,  we  have  a  lot  of  other  speakers  here  and  I  am  not  a  speaker  myself,  so  I 
am  not  going  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time  on  this  occasion.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  R.  G.  Williamson  to  address  us  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Hargraves,  President  of  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  Association. 

Mr.  Williamson:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  see  I  am  here 
in  the  same  position  as  the  others.  I  am  here  supposed  to  represent  two  or  three 
other  gentlemen.  I  am  rather  sorry  now  that  I  am  not  a  citizen  of  British  Columbia 
from  the  way  I  have  been  used  while  in  your  province.  Unfortimately,  forty  years 
ago,  I  wrote  to  a  cousin  of  mine  in  Vancouver  and  I  asked  him  how  things  were  out 
there.  I  was  then  in  Winnipeg.  He  wrote  back  telling  me  to  stay  where  I  was  as 
it  would  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  get  out  there.  I  took  his  advice  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  am  not  a  citizen  of  British  Columbia. 

We  have  good  crops  in  our  section  of  the  country  this  year.  One  of  our  best 
irrigators  donated  400  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Patriotic  Fimd  last  year.  He  is  just 
a  worker  like  the  rest  of  us.  There  are  some  three  hundred  small  irrigation  schemes 
there.    We  have  not  been  recognized  very  much  even  by  our  Provincial  Government, 
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but  we  hope  to  be  because  we  are  getting  on  our  feet  and  will  now  make  them  sit  up 
and  take  notice  as  to  our  progress. 

We  held  a  meeting  of  our  Association  this  year  which  was  fairly  successful  and 
from  the  welcome  we  have  here  we  wish  you  to  be  down  there  next  year  with  this 
convention.  We  have  not  the  beautiful  scenery  you  have  here,  but  we  have  the 
wheatfields  and  one  will  have  to  off-set  the  other. 

We  came  through  the  Arrow  lakes  and  inmiediately  the  idea  struck  me  that 
if  we  had  the  water  that  is  nmning  to  waste  down  there,  we  would  certainly  appre- 
ciate it.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  distributed  the  water  evenly  in  Western  Canada. 
I  am  siu'e  that  with  Mr.  Peters  as  head  of  the  Irrigation  Branch  we  will  soon  have 
him  and  his  engineers  providing  the  water  for  us  from  these  lakes.     (Laughter.) 

There  are  three  things  that  you  have  that  we  need  very  badly.  We  need  your 
lumber.  We  need  your  fish.  We  need  your  fruit.  These  things  are  almost  pro- 
hibitive when  we  get  them  on  the  prairie.  There  is  something  wrong  with  the  price 
also.  There  is  too  much  for  the  middleman  and  if  we  could  get  that  done  away  with, 
we  would  be  much  ahead  of  it. 

I  came  up  from  Maple  Creek  and  the  citizens  who- came  up  from  there  with  me 
are  considered  Al  in  their  home  town.  I  did  not  realize  the  hospitality  of  this 
city  until  your  Mayor  told  us  we  would  have  the  freedom  of  the  city  if  we  wore  the 
badge  of  this  convention.  I  realize  it  more  fully  because  another  gentleman  and  I 
share  the  same  room  together.  We  have  separate  beds.  It  was  in  the  "wee  sma' 
hours"  when  he  turned  up  this  morning.  If  his  wife  had  been  here  he  would  have 
been  able  to  have  his  breakfast  before  he  got  up.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  am  always 
in  bed  and  asleep  at  those  hours  and  so  I  may  not  have  to  use  the  badge  very  often 
while  here. 

As  there  are  a  good  many  well  known  speakers  here,  some  of  whom  I  have  heard 
before,  and  who  I  know  will  be  of  interest,  I  will  not  take  up  more  of  your  time, 
but  will  say  that  I  hope  you  will  all  be  with  us  next  year  in  Maple  Creek.  (Applause.) 

Chairman:  That  brings  our  progranmie  to  an  end  this  morning.  We  have 
some  routine  proceedings  to  take  up.  But,  first  of  all,  our  Secretary  has  something 
to  say  to  you. 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^We  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  has  expressed 
his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present.  His  train  does  not  arrive  here  until  half- 
past  eight  on  Friday  morning.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  His  Royal  Highness 
to  be  with  us.  As  he  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  convention  here,  we  decided 
that  the  convention  should  go  to  His  Royal  Highness.  The  next  Session  therefore, 
after  Thursday  night,  will  be  on  Friday  morning  at  the  Kamloops  railway  station. 
The  President  will  call  the  convention  to  order.  At  half-past  eight  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  will  arrive  and  will  be  asked  to  become  the  Patron  of  the  Western 
Canada  Irrigation  Association  and  to  accept  the  badge  of  that  association,  which 
we  have  prepared  for  him.  He  will  then  address  the  wounded  soldiers  and  he  has 
expressed  his  wish  that  they  be  brought  to  the  station  that  he  may  express  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  them.     Therefore,  we  wish  as  many  as  possible  who  can  possibly 
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stay  until  Friday  morning  should  give  His  Royal  Highness  a  good  send-ofT.  He 
has  won  his  way  to  all  hearts  in  Canada.  He  is  going  with  the  splendid  reputation 
of  his  august  mother  who  would  go  anywhere  to  visit  a  wounded  soldier.  She  would 
visit  soldiers  whenever  there  was  an  arrival.  His  Royal  Highness  has  kept  up  this 
example  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  pleasure  and  congratulation  to  ourselves  that  he 
is  going  to  do  that  here  on  his  way  back  out  of  the  country  to  England.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  all  those  who  can  possibly  make  it  convenient  to  stay  over  will  do  so 
and  convene  at  the  railway  station  Friday  morning.  I  will  now  read  our  lettergram 
sent  to  Col.  Stanton,  Military  Secretary,  H.R.H.  Duke  of  Connaught,  Victoria. 

"Will  His  Royal  Highness  permit  us  to  ask  him  to  become  Patron  of 
Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association?  This  memento  of  his  visit  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  members  of  the  association  of  whom  Hon.  Dr. 
Roche,  Minister  of  Interior,  is  Hon.  President;  Hon.  W.  Ross,  President;  Mr. 
J.  S.  Dennis;  Hon.  Dimcan  Marshall;  Hon  Senator  Bostock,  Vice-Presidents. 
Programme  respectfully  submitted.  Last  session  of  convention  will  be  held 
at  railway  station,  morning  of  28th  inst.  Woimded  soldiers  in  centre.  Senator 
Bostock  will  present  request  and  convention  will  sing  National  Anthem  as 
Vice-Regal  train  departs." 

to  which  we  received  the  following  telegram  in  reply : 

'*Your  telegram  25th.  His  Royal  Highness  will  be  very  pleased  to  become 
patron  of  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association,  and  will  be  pleased  to  meet 
deputation  of  association  at  Kamloops  station  on  Friday  morning,  July  28. 
Please,  however,  remember  that  His  Royal  Highness'  stay  at  Kamloops  is  only 
ten  or  twelve  minutes." — "Stanton."     (Applause.) 

Chairman  :  We  now  have  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  under 
the  constitution  of  the  association,  it  is  left  to  the  Chairman  to  name  the  com- 
mittee. I,  therefore,  have  much  pleasure  in  naming  the  following  gentlemen  as 
members  of  that  Committee:  Dr.  Rutherford,  Chairman;  Messrs.  F.  H.  Peters, 
J.  L.  Brown,  Wollaston,  James  Johnstone.  I  would  also  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  will  be  composed  of  the  follpwing  gentlemen:  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fairfield,  Chairman;  Messrs.  A.  S.  Dawson  and  C.  E.  Lawrence. 

I  am  also  requested  to  announce  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
this  hall  before  the  afternoon  session.  The  members  of  that  committee  are:  Hon. 
Senator  Bostock,  Chairman;  Messrs.  F.  H.  Peters,  J.  L.  Brown,  James  Johnstone, 
R.  A.  Travis  and  the  permanent  Secretary,  Mr.  Rankin. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  take  a  group  photograph  of  all  those  attend- 
ing this  session  of  the  convention.  This  will  be  taken  immediately  at  the  close  of 
the  session  at  a  convenient  point. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  very  interesting  afternoon  session  and  I  believe  all  the 
speakers  are  here  now.     We  will,  therefore,  adjourn,  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION,  JULY  25,  1916 

Chairman:  We  will  now  commence  om*  afternoon  session.  I  will  call  upon 
Dr.  F.  F.  Wesbrook,  President  of  the  university  of  British  Columbia.  The  doctor 
is  so  well  known  to  the  people  of  British  Columbia  that  he  needs  no  further  intro- 
ductory remarks  from  me.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Wesbrook:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^I  feel  that  a  great 
responsibility  is  mine.  Firstly,  that  I  should  be  asked  to  speak  at  this  convention 
at  all;  secondly,  that  I  should  be  requested  to  speak  upon  agricultural  education 
l)efore  you,  who  are  all  experts  in  this  basic  industry  of  the  world;  thirdly,  that  I 
should  be  permitted  to  take  Mr.  Motherweirs  position  on  the  progranune. 

I  have  been  looking  forward  for  a  long  time  to  visiting  Kamloops.  I  have 
seen  it  usually  as  I  was  passing  through  on  the  train  with  engagement  at  the  other 
end  of  my  journey.  This  led  to  depression  and  disappointment  that  my  long- 
promised  pleasure  was  again  deferred.  But  I  am  now  rewarded  in  being  able  to  see 
something  of  your  wonderful  country  at  first  hand.  We  know  the  splendid  things 
you  have  been  doing  and  are  now  to  see  them.  We  have  heard  of  your  stock  and  of 
your  crops,  and  we  may  now  see  what  transformations  have  been  wrought  through 
irrigation  so  that  the  seeming  wastes  are  changed  as  by  wizardry  into  veritable 
Edens.  We  realize  that  yours  is  not  only  a  good  country  for  animals,  but  also 
for  man.  It  is  good  alike  for  the  strong  and  for  the  weak.  You  have  an  mstitution 
here  in  which  we  all  take  pride.  In  it  those  citizens  of  the  province  who  have  been 
retired  from  the  ordinary  business  of  life  by  sickness  are  restored  again  to  strength. 
I  refer  to  the  King  Edward  Sanatorium,  which,  I  understand,  we  are  to  visit 
to-morrow.  Your  life-giving  climate  energizes  the  well  and  vitalizes  the  ill.  It 
conserves  and  restores. 

Amongst  you  who  are  attending  this  convention  are  people  who  are  known 
far  and  wide  as  experts  both  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  agriculture.  I  can 
therefore  not  venture  further  than  to  hazard  a  few  observations  and  principles  as 
one  who  sees  your  work  from  the  outside.  This  may  be  productive  of  persi>eetive 
or  it  may  not.  I  think,  however,  that  my  agricultural  education  is  progressing. 
I  have  learned  something  during  the  last  week  by  my  trip  to  Penticton  and  to  the 
Provincial  Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  am  looking  forward  to  adding  to  my 
.store  of  information  at  your  hands. 

Even  in  matters  educational,  one  must  speak  with  conservatism  and  modesty, 
because  although  our  educational  methods  and  institutions  have  advanced  we  are 
yet  in  swaddling  clothes.  Civilization  has  advanced,  too,  and  education,  which 
should  lead,  too  often  lags.  We  are  in  reality  just  beginning  to  set  out  seriously 
upon  our  way,  to  bring  teaching  abreast  of  practice  and  to  reconcile  basic  education 
with  daily  life. 

To-day  we  will  not  lack  for  sp)eakers  who  are  experts  both  in  agriculture  and  in 
<'ducation.  We  have  on  the  programme  Dean  Howes,  of  our  sister  university  in 
All)erta.  We  have  also  Dean  Klinck,  of  our  own  provincial  university,  who,  though 
he  is  to  speak  on  another  subject,  will,  I  hope,  give  us  some  observations  on  educa- 
tion  as  applied  to  agriculture.  Mr.  Gibson,  too,  of  our  Department  of  Education, 
is  here.    He  has  already  been  able  to  appeal  very  strongly  in  this  province  on 
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behalf  of  and  to  arouse  interest  in  the  perfection  of  a  system  for  effectively  teaching 
our  boys  and  girls  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  to  be  had  in  agriculture 
here  and  now.  There  are  also  representatives  from  our  own  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment and  from  our  sister  provinces.  From  me  you  might  perhaps  gain  less  in  facts 
than  in  fun,  but  they  will  safeguard  you  from  the  mistakes  which  I  might  make  in 
dealing  with  agriculture. 

Since  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  before  to  many  present  in  this 
gathering,  I  presume  that  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  university  of  British 
Columbia's  beginnings  might  be  of  interest.  Ours  is,  I  believe,  the  infant  university 
in  America.  I  recently  had  the  distinction  of  marching  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
procession  in  Seattle  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President  of 
the  university  of  Washington.  The  representatives  of  the  visiting  universities 
entered  the  assembly  hall  in  the  order  of  the  f  oimding  of  their  respective  institutions. 
I  occupied  a  proud  position  in  the  extreme  rear,  and  have  not  forgotten  it.  I  still 
feel  the  most  proper  and  becoming  humility.  However,  what  we  lack  in  past 
achievement  and  present  prestige  are  compensated  for  by  the  future  which  lies 
before  us. 

Our  institution,  of  which  you  expected  much  and  of  which  you  still  expect 
much,  was  about  to  commence  its  work  when  the  war  broke  upon  the  world.  We 
had  announced  that  the  tenders  for  the  first  of  the  permanent  buildings  would  be 
opened  on  August  10th,  1914.  Our  coimtry  had  been  at  war  six  days.  Our  Board 
postponed  action,  to  meet  again  in  a  few  days.  At  the  second  meeting  we  returned 
the  tenders  imopened  because  of  the  world-wide  instability  of  financial  conditions, 
for  which  there  was  no  precedent. 

We  had  expected  also  to  spend  $50,000  on  library  purchases  so  as  to  have  an 
equipment  of  books  on  hand  before  the  arrival  of  the  staff.  Suddenly  the  rate  of 
exchange  went  up  to  $6.75  per  pound  sterling:  We  cabled  to  stop  buying  books 
when  the  conmiission  was  half  executed,  the  work  in  Britain  and  France  having 
been  concluded.  At  that  time  the  purchaser  whom  we  had  borrowed  from  another 
university,  was  prisoner  in  an  enemy  coimtry  and  never  received  our  instructions. 
He  was  afterwards  released.  We  have  received  the  books  he  purchased  and  now 
have,  with  these  and  other  purchases  and  gifts,  approximately  30,000  bound 
volumes  in  our  library  and  about  10,000  pamphlets. 

We  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  the  inmiediate  future  was  too  un- 
certain to  continue  library  purchases  in  Europe,  although  the  ultimate  outcome  has 
never  been  in  doubt. 

In  order  to  continue  our  building  programme,  we  advertised  for  tenders  for  the 
steel  concrete  structure  of  the  building,  hoping  if  the  war  should  prove  abortive, 
that  we  might  complete  it  at  an  early  date  and  thus  avoid  delay.  This  contract 
was  let,  although  this  building  on  the  permanent  site  must  remain  at  that  stage 
for  some  little  time  yet. 

In  regard  to  our  plans  for  grounds  and  buildings,  we  had  seciu-ed  the  best 
advice  to  be  obtained  in  this  country.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
late  Dr.  C.  C.  James  was  good  enough  to  come  out  and  meet  with  our  landscape, 
engineering  and  architectural  conmiission.  He  advised  us  in  regard  to  our  agri- 
cultural development. 
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Owing  to  the  conditions  which  the  whole  world  was  facing,  there  were  many 
people  who  were  rather  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  going  forward  with  the 
university.  However,  it  seemed  to  us  all  that  if  ever  a  mechanism  was  needed 
to  take  its  part  in  training  our  youth  to  meet  the  conditions  involved  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  war  and  later  reconstruction,  now  was  the  time.  Work  was  therefore  begun. 
Explanations  were  not  needed.  Neither  were  apologies — ^nor  are  they  now,  and 
I  shall  not  bore  you  further  with  the  "might-have-beens." 

The  university  was  opened  on  the  day  announced.  We  had  to  content 
ourselves  with  temporary  quarters.  Despite  the  war,  379  students  registered  during 
the  first  year.  There  are  at  present  about  150  of  our  men  at  the  front.  Fifty-six 
students  of  McGill  University  College  who  had  planned  to  come  to  us  had  enlisted 
before  we  opened  our  doors.  When  you  think  that  we  had  only  228  men  registered 
in  our  first  year,  the  remaining  151  students  being  women,  you  will  see  that  the 
university  is  fairly  well  represented  by  nearly  100  who  have  gone  since.  Conceived 
in  times  of  the  world's  greatest  prosperity  and  bom  in  the  crisis  of  world  war,  we 
shall  not  be  lacking  in  traditions.  The  fact  that  your  university  in  its  earliest  days 
has  been  permitted  "to  do  its  bit"  for  the  Empire  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  world's  ideals  and  standards  cannot  but  serve  as  an  inspiration  in  later  years. 
Our  boys,  with  students,  graduates  and  men  of  university  type  from  our  sister 
provinces,  constitute  the  Western  Universities  Battalion,  each  of  the  four  western 
provinces  furnishing  a  company.  That  battalion  is  not  the  worst  battalion  of  the 
twenty-seven  now  assembled  at  Camp  Hughes;  in  fact,  I  am  told  that  it  is  the  best. 
It  is,  in  any  event,  the  first  university  battalion  to  be  organized  in  Canada.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  men  already  have  received  their  officer's  certificates,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  battalion  is  called  upon  to  furnish  men  as  oflScers 
to  other  Canadian  and  British  troops. 

Military  drill  is  compulsory  in  our  university  because  we  believe  that  when 
free  training  is  given  at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  life's  work,  that  the  individual 
thereby  obligates  himself  to  make  some  return.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the 
care  and  training  of  the  body  are  just  as  important  as  of  the  mind. 

In  regard  to  the  work  provided.  Under  the  conditions  of  temporary  organiza- 
tion and  housing,  we  had  to  leave  a  number  of  fields  uncovered.  At  the  time  w^ar 
was  declared,  a  number  of  the  very  best  men  had  been  induced  to  sever  their 
relations  with  other  institutions  and  organizations  and  had  been  brought  to  the 
province.  The  first  appointment  made  was  that  of  Dean  L.  S.  Klinck,  of  our 
Faculty  of  Agriculture.  Many  of  you  know  Professor  Klinck,  or  knew  him  of 
before  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  enlist  him  for  service  in  our  province.  Dean 
R.  W.  Brock,  formerly  Director  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  and  Deputy 
Minister  of  Mines,  was  appointed  to  the  headship  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 
Other  men  of  similar  type  and  calibre  were  appointed  and  had  reported  for  duty, 
or  were  on  the  way.  The  members  of  the  staff  of  that  splendid  institution,  McGill 
University  College,  which  went  out  of  existence  when  the  university  undertook  its 
work,  were  already  here.  We  were  bound  to  continue  and  extend  the  work  to  which 
the  province  was  already  committed  through  the  activities  of  McGill  University 
College.  This  work  was  largely  of  a  more  classical  and  standard  college  type  and  did 
not  provide  for  the  immediate  application  of  expert  knowledge  to  the  practical 
affairs  of  life.    The  experts  in  the  practical  sciences,  who  had  already  reported  for 
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duty,  consisted  of  heads  of  departments,  each  of  whom  was  expected  to  organize 
his  own  department  and  make  further  recommendations  for  staff,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  war.  As  you  will  see,  a  certain  number  of  the  units  of  the  larger  institution 
which  had  expected  to  begin  its  operations  in  1914,  had  been  assembled,  which, 
with  the  staff  already  on  the  ground,  who  had  been  covering  such  basic  subjects 
as  mathematics,  languages  and  similar  work,  had  to  be  welded  into  a  temporary 
organization.  This  of  necessity  left  a  number  of  fields  uncovered  and  threw  upon 
certain  of  the  men  work  which  we  had  expected  would  be  taken  by  others  who  were 
not  yet  appointed. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  approve  of  the  original  plan,  which  was  to  bring  the 
best  obtainable  experts  to  the  province  in  ample  time  so  that  they  might  look 
over  conditions  and  have  time  to  plan  the  work  and  equipment  and  each  to  organize 
his  respective  staff  or  faculty. 

You  will  be  more  interested,  perhaps,  to  know  what  has  been  possible  in  the 
way  of  agriculture  in  spite  of  the  changes  in  plans.  You  will  perhaps  also  recall 
that  in  the  great  institutions  where  agricultural  training  is  provided,  the  initial  and 
current  expense  is  enormous.  The  universities  of  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin  each  spend  annually  upwards  of  $600,000.  This  is  true  also  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Lansing,  Michigan.  The  buildings  for  the  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College  have  cost  $3,500,000.  Dean  Klinck  has  been  single-handed. 
He  reported  for  duty  in  the  province  over  a  year  before  the  university  opened  its 
doors  and  has  spent  his  time  in  a  thorough  investigation  of  conditions  throughout 
the  province.  During  this  time  he  has  become  personally  known  to  many  of  you 
and  has  given  lectures  and  addresses  before  gatherings  of  every  kind.  He  has 
co-operated  with  our  provincial  departments  of  education  and  agriculture.  He  has 
been  appealed  to  for  expert  information  in  many  directions,  and  has  been  in  most 
parts  of  our  vast  province.  He  has  been  judging  exhibits  for  you.  You  must 
not  think,  however,  that  these  have  been  the  limits  of  his  activities.  Already  he 
has  been  able  to  bring  over  ninety  acres  of  the  university  site  at  Point  Grey  under 
cultivation.  Last  year  he  instituted  experiments  to  determine  the  best  treatment 
of  soils  and  the  most  suitable  crops  for  that  land.  Certain  breeding  experiments 
were  conducted.  He  had  a  series  of  experimental  plots  which  yielded  to  him  the 
basis  of  procedure  in  the  development  of  his  present  ninety-acre  plot  and  the  other 
land  which  is  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of  fertility.  Exact  record  has  been  kept 
and  the  commercial,  as  well  as  the  scientific  viewpoint,  has  been  always  considered. 

It  has  been  the  plan  of  the  university  to  organize  the  agricultural  college, 
providing  the  necessary  land,  buildings  and  equipment,  so  that  from  the  very 
beginning  provision  would  be  available  for  the  training  of  experts  through  a  four- 
years'  course.  We  wished  in  our  own  work  of  training  experts  to  provide  men  of 
sound  judgment  and  broad  horizon,  who  would  be  most  helpful  in  our  province, 
where  agricultural  conditions  are  so  complex  as  almost  to  be  bewildering.  In 
this  waywe  hoped  to  avoid  the  making  of  costly  mistakes  and  the  discouragement 
which  is  all  too  frequently  encountered.  I  am  sure  we  all  believe  in  providing  the 
expert  for  the  avoidance  of  mistakes  rather  than  to  wait  for  him  to  cure  them. 

For  many  years  I  was  active  in  public  health  work.  It  was  a  continual  source 
of  amazement  to  me  to  see  communities  proceed  to  the  expenditure  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  installation  of  water  works  and  sewage  disposal  plants  on  the 
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basis  of  the  opinion  of  the  town  council  or  some  local  authority,  whose  enthusiasm 
was  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  training  and  soundness  of  judgment.  When 
disaster  came  the  expert  was  called  in.  He  could  not  save  the  lives  which  had 
been  lost  and  usually  found  it  necessary  to  expend  in  cure  many  times  the  cost 
of  what  would  have  prevented. 

We,  in  British  Columbia,  have  need,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  many  of  the 
other  provinces,  for  experts  in  the  beginning  of  our  agricultural  development,  and 
we  therefore  planned  to  provide  for  the  education  of  these  agricultural  experts 
in  the  beginning,  intending  to  extend  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  as  to  provide 
short  courses  at  the  university  and  extension  work  throughout  the  province,  which 
would  bring  our  own  experts  into  touch  with  local  conditions.  In  this  way  expert 
knowledge  would  ultimately  permeate  the  whole  province,  not  only  through  the 
experts  trained  and  sent  out  from  the  institution,  but  through  personal  contact 
of  the  university  staff  with  the  workers  in  agriculture. 

We  heard  this  morning  that  agriculture  in  British  Columbia  was  improving, 
but  that  it  required  brain  and  some  capital  in  order  to  make  it  a  success.  We 
believe  that  we  have  a  very  superior  class  of  population  and  that  we  have  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  illiteracy  than  in  other  provinces.  Our  education  department 
is  one  of  which  we  can  well  be  proud,  and  we  are  not  sorry  that  in  many  of  our 
communities  our  one  best  building  is  the  school.  We  rejoice  that  our  teachers  are 
better  paid  than  in  other  provinces  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall 
realize  that  the  pay  should  be  such  as  to  encourage  the  very  best  men  and  women 
to  go  into  the  profession  as  a  permanent  life's  work. 

We  realize  that  in  Alberta,  where  conditions  are  different,  a  splendid  solution 
of  the  present  agricultural  problem  has  been  found  in  the  agricultural  school. 
One  cannot  help  wondering,  however,  how  the  public  schools,  the  agricultural 
schools,  the  University  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations  are 
ultimately  to  be  related  so  as  to  do  the  best  team  work.  Doubtless  our  sister 
province  will  effect  a  sound  and  efficient  co-operation.  In  the  meantime,  the 
problem  of  providing  immediate  agricultural  instruction  is  being  met. 

In  British  Columbia,  through  Mr.  Gibson's  work,  opportunities  for  basic 
training  and  the  inculcation  of  agricultural  principles  is  being  provided  in  the 
high  schools,  which  will  be  brought  into  proper  relation  with  the  university,  whose 
main  function  was  deemed  to  be  the  training  of  experts,  the  prosecution  of  research 
and  investigation  and  ultimately  to  constitute  itself  the  expert  investigational 
arm  of  the  province,  with  the  added  work  of  providing  short  course  instruction 
at  Vancouver  and  at  various  points  throughout  the  province  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  attend  the  full  course  designed  for  experts  at  the  university.  In  addition 
to  this  the  carrying  by  the  university  extension  movement  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion directly  to  the  man  engaged  upon  the  land,  in  such  a  way  as  to  articulate 
with  and  extend  the  primary  teaching  given  by  the  Department  of  Education  in 
the  schools,  is  planned.  The  advent  of  the  war  disarranged  this  plan,  and  m  order 
that  the  university  might  be  doing  something  to  foster  an  interest  in  and  extend 
our  knowledge  of  agriculture  as  widely  as  possible,  a  course  was  arranged  by  Dean 
Klinck  which  was  called  "The  Scientific  Basis  of  Agriculture."  This  was  open  to 
all  university  students  and  about  forty  elected  it.  Dean  Klinck  could  very  much 
better  describe  it  than  I,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  do  so.     He  furnished  a  background 
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of  the  history  of  agriculture  and  a  foundation  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 
It  did  not  end  there,  however.  It  went  into  the  social  as  well  as  the  economic  side 
of  agriculture  because  he  felt  that  we  are  not  going  to  solve  rural  problems  on  a 
sheer  basis  of  increased  acreage  or  of  bushels  per  acre.  We  must  make  rural  life 
worth  while.  In  comparing  the  rural  life  of  Manitoba  in  1878  when  I  knew  it  as 
a  boy,  and  the  Manitoba  of  to-day,  we  see  that  rural  life  then  was  existence,  not 
a  life.  We  often  wonder  why  people  go  to  the  cities.  Why  should  we  wonder 
when  we  consider  rural  conditions?  Dean  Klinck  gave  instruction  in  his  course  on 
the  administration  of  the  farm  and  scientific  management.  He  took  into  con- 
sideration organization,  gave  some  account  of  the  different  developments  in  various 
countries  involving  governmental  assistance.  It  was  a  practical  course  given  by  a 
practical  man  which  did  not  ignore  the  human  element.  The  late  Dr.  C.  C.  James 
was  very  much  interested  in  it  and  tried  to  induce  Dean  Klinck  to  publish  the 
lectures  in  the  form  of  a  book. 

The  course  was  very  popular  and  students  are  given  credit  for  it  towards  the 
degree  in  arts.  It  seemed  important  that  students  who  had  been  born  and  brought 
up  in  cities  should  get  some  real  conception  of  rural  life,  since  they  should  not  be 
deprived  through  ignorance  of  the  possibilities  of  a  vocation,  for  which  they  miay 
be  naturally  fitted.  Students  who  intended  to  become  teachers  and  whose  work 
would  bring  them  into  the  country,  were  enabled  by  this  course  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  problems  which  will  surround  them,  to  be  of  intelligent  help  to  their 
students  and  to  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems  of  their  parents. 
Certain  students  who  were  looking  forward  to  the  ministry  took  the  course.  This 
brought  them  into  closer  touch  with  the  life  and  work  of  their  future  people,  should 
they  be  called  to  rural  communities.  Future  lawyers,  doctors,  business  men, 
and,  we  suspect,  legislators,  have  taken  this  course,  and  we  plan  to  continue  and 
extend  it  so  that  students  in  arts  and  science  will  have  opportunities  of  still  further 
courses  in  agriculture,  in  forestry  and  in  other  subjects  which  bring  them  close  to 
the  land. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  going  forward  with  the  work  of  organization  and 
development  of  our  agricultural  college  and  have  proposed  a  plan  of  co-operation 
with  the  Dominion  Government  which  will  enable  us  to  give  short  courses  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  to  returned  soldiers  who  may  wish  to  go  upon  the  land. 
This  should  enable  the  staff  to  determine  whether  such  men  have  the  necessary 
aptitude,  lacking  which  they  should  be  discouraged  from  going  on  the  land.  It 
will  enable  others  to  choose  land  more  intelligently,  to  determine  beforehand  the 
lines  in  which  success  may  be  reasonably  expected.  We  hope  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  do  this  work  so  that  the  university  may  be  doubly  patriotic,  not  only 
in  sending  her  students  forward  to  participate  in  the  war,  but  in  helping  to  welcome 
those  who  have  given  their  services  to  the  country  on  their  return  to  civil  life 
and  do  everything  that  is  possible  to  ensure  their  happiness  and  success. 

A  point  which  I  wish  to  develop  to-day  is  that  the  day  of  the  pioneer  is  pretty 
well  over.  To-day  we  are  equipped  with  everything  that  the  twentieth  century 
has  produced.  It  lies  to  hand  ready  for  use.  Pioneering  in  Manitoba  in  1878  with 
the  present  rail  and  steamship  communications,  with  electric  power  and  light, 
telephones,  automobiles  and  areoplanes  would  have  been  a  very  different  thing. 
We  are  apt  to  be  very  proud  of  our  achievements  in  this  direction.     How  have 
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these  things  come  to  us?  We  obtained  them  through  concentration  of  one  individual 
on  a  particular  line  of  work,  so  that  he  became  more  and  more  expert  at  it.  This  has 
come  to  be  the  day  of  the  expert  and  the  man  who  knows  a  great  deal  about  every- 
thing and  not  much  about  anything  is  regarded  as  a  misfit.  As  a  sign  of  our 
evolution,  take  for  instance  the  naturalist.  He  is  pretty  well  extinct  to-day.  In 
his  stead  we  have  many  men,  including  the  expert  with  the  microscope  who  is  an 
authority  on  the  flagella  of  bacteria  and  can  tell  us  everything  there  is  to  know 
about  their  method  of  locomotion.  In  his  stead  we  have  the  botanist,  or  rather  many 
botanists,  each  one  of  whom  is  an  authority  on  a  certain  phase  of  his  work.  We 
have  those  who  are  expert  on  the  different  kinds  of  plants,  those  who  are  expert 
on  the  animal,  bacterial  and  vegetable  parasites  and  foes  of  these  plants.  We  have 
experts  on  animal  husbandry  and  breeding.  As  you  consider  this  matter,  you  will 
see  that  now  we  have  hundreds  of  men  who  cover  in  detail  the  knowledge  at  one  time 
possessed  in  gross  by  the  so-called  naturalist.  See  how  the  work  of  the  carpenter 
has  been  subdivided  and  how  machinery  has  been  introduced.  These  things 
came  upon  us  so  gradually  that  we  have  not  realized  it.  We  are  impatient  because 
man  has  less  versatility  by  this  development  of  specialization,  but  we  cannot 
turn  backwards,  and  to  long  for  the  good  old  days  when  everybody  could  do  every- 
thing, is  useless.  This  specialization  is  a  definite  and  inevitable  affair.  It  is  an 
evolution  for  which  we  must  prepare  in  advance.  Our  educational  systems  find 
it  very  difficult  to  furnish  the  proper  proportions  of  cultural  and  technical  training. 
Those  of  us  who  are  specialists  in  different  scientific  branches  are  fully  aware  that 
useful  knowledge  may  be  cultural  and  that  scientific  subjects  are  not  the  less 
scientific  if  they  can  be  applied  to  the  ordinary  problems  of  life. 

Perhaps  we  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  exact  subject  matter  which  is 
taught  in  our  schools.  We  should  realize  that  the  personality,  character  and 
outlook  of  the  teacher  are  more  important  than  the  subject  taught.  We  do  not  give 
our  teachers  and  our  university  professors  the  support  which  is  necessary.  We  hold 
them  responsible  not  only  for  the  training  of  our  children's  eyes,  hands  and  mind, 
but  for  the  inculcation  of  manners  and  morals.  Our  educational  institutions  are, 
by  law,  non-religious  and  yet  we  neglect  in  our  own  homes  to  an  increasing  degree 
the  religious  teaching  and  practice  of  our  fathers.  We  take  great  pride  in  our 
schools  when  we  seek  to  save  our  children  the  bitterness  and  disappointments  of  our 
own  struggles  and  experiences  which  resulted  through  lack  of  knowledge.  Yet 
too  often  we  are  more  concerned  about  the  physical  equipment  of  our  schools 
than  by  their  hmnan  equipment.  We  may  rightly  regard  the  training  of  our 
children  as  the  most  important  of  our  public  functions  and  yet  too  often  we  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  men  and  women,  nay,  of  boys  and  girls,  to  whom 
it  is  but  a  temporary  vocation,  a  stepping  stone  to  what  is  wrongfully  regarded 
as  a  higher  profession,  say  law,  medicine,  mining,  engineering,  or  the  church. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  our  most  excellent  educational  system  but  of  public  opinion 
which  does  not  really  regard  school  teaching  as  being  the  most  worth  while  of  all 
the  calUngs.  If  it  did,  pay  would  be  more  on  a  par  with  responsibility  and  we 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  best  equipment  of  natural  aptitude 
and  long  training. 

There  is  now  little  encouragement  for  men  and  women  to  look  upon  teaching 
as  a  permanent  work.    Schools  lose  their  very  best  teachers  to  the  professions. 
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Universities  and  technical  schools  are  bereft  of  their  best  by  commerce  and  private 
practice,  which  pay  better  and  apparently  command  greater  respect.  All  these 
things  which  are  true  of  our  formal  educational  mechanism  are  true  also  of  the 
other  co-ordinational  branches  which  are  necessary  to  prevent  chaos,  as  we  go  on 
each  becoming  more  expert  in  his  own  line  and  drifting  further  from  his  brother 
experts. 

The  chief  co-ordinational  branch,  of  course,  is  governmental,  and  the  same 
conditions  are  found  in  regard  to  it.  Just  call  to  mind  the  meagre  salaries  paid  to 
legal,  public  health,  forestry,  fishery  and  mining  experts  in  the  government  service. 
How  many  of  them  are  attracted  away  into  commercial,  industrial  and  corporational 
fields.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  governmental  expert,  at  a  salary  of  a  few  thousands 
a  year,  opposed  in  a  legal  contest  to  corporation  experts  whose  incomes  are  many 
times  greater  than  his.  Is  the  public  properly  protecting  itself?  You  have  men 
in  this  meeting  who  are  worth  many  times  what  they  receive  in  government  service. 
Some  of  them  have  stayed  in  government  service  when  offered  much  larger  incomes 
to  engage  in  private  or  corporation  work.  We  have  come  to  the  days  of  the  expert 
and  the  public  should  have  and  pay  for  the  best  that  is  to  be  had  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  predatory  few. 

Our  agricultural  training  institutions  will  have,  as  one  of  their  big  functions, 
the  production  of  men  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  looking  after 
the  interests  of  all.  An  increasing  number  of  men  and  women  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  various  groups  of  specialists  related  to  each  other  and  with  their  faces  turned 
in  the  right  direction.  We  need  men  who  have  been  trained  and  become  expert 
in  one  thing  and  who  also  have  broad  sympathies  and  great  faith  and  vision.  It 
will  be  their  business  to  teach,  to  plan,  to  organize  and  to  administer  for  individuals 
and  groups  who  continue  to  be  absorbed  in  their  own  special  problems  and  who 
ignore  their  public  obligations  and  opportunities.  If  democracy  is  to  succeed,  such 
men  and  women  must  be  trained,  used  and  paid.  They  must  merit  and  receive 
confidence,  and  we,  as  citizens,  must  show  more  practical  belief  in  our  democracy 
than  we  have  done  in  the  past.  We  must  exercise  judgment  in  our  public  decisions 
and  having  taken  pains,  give  time  a  chance  to  vindicate  that  belief. 

We  cannot  escape  personal  responsibility  by  blaming  any  particular  govern- 
ment or  official  for  certain  conditions.  If  our  government  is  representative  in  fact 
as  in  name,  then  it  is  we,  the  people,  not  our  mechanism  and  our  servants,  who 
should  be  blamed.  It  is  time  we  adopted  a  universal  standard  of  ethics  and  no  longer 
maintain  one  for  personal,  one  for  business,  one  for  professional  and  one  for  political 
purposes.  As  never  before,  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  our  share 
of  an  imperial  plaji. 

Whilst  stressing  the  importance  of  the  careful  selection  of  teachers,  we  should 
not  leave  out  of  consideration  that  students  perhaps  derive  more  from  each  other 
than  they  do  from  their  teachers.  Whether  what  is  acquired  by  one  student  from 
another  is  for  good  or  ill  is  important.  If  we  could  develop  a  proper  dormitory 
system  we  should  be  able  to  have  living  in  the  same  house  and  meeting  on  the 
same  staircase,  men  who  are  being  trained  in  agriculture,  others  who  have  selected 
law  as  their  life  work,  others  who  are  to  be  doctors,  another  who  has  his  eye  on 
the  ministry,  another  who  is  going  in  for  a  business  career,  and  yet  others  who  are 
going  into  the  teaching  profession.     They  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
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way  to  get  each  other's  viewpoints  in  early  life,  to  know  each  other's  aims,  to 
respect  each  other's  standards.  By  these  and  other  such  plans  we  may  hope 
in  Western  Canada  to  avoid  what  is  probably  our  greatest  danger,  that  is, 
sectionalism.  We  find  it  now  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other. 
Not  to  keep  in  touch  is  to  grow  suspicious  and  to  grow  suspicious  of  those  who  are 
specializing  in  other  lines  and  on  whom  we  are  becoming  daily  more  dependent  is 
to  court  disaster.  As  we  see  and  know  more  of  each  other  we  realize  that  we 
are  swayed  by  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  motives  and  that  the  good  motives  out- 
weigh the  bad  ones. 

If  in  the  time  to  come  our  young  men  and  women,  whose  lives  will  diverge  more 
every  day  after  they  leave  college,  have  come  to  some  common  understanding  in 
their  youth,  the  different  classes  and  groups  which  constitute  our  democracy 
will  be  less  suspicious  of  each  other  and  more  sympathetic  and  helpful.  In  the 
days  to  come,  when  our  legislatures  are  filled  with  men  thus  prepared,  is  it  too  much 
to  expect  that  we  shall  be  able  to  catch  up  in  our  co-ordinational  mechanisms, 
with  our  tendencies  towards  specialization,  which  have  outstripped  them?  How 
are  we  to  proceed  intelligently  on  our  ways  towards  training  the  men  and  women 
who  are  to  take  up  our  work  when  we  lay  it  down  and  of  whom  we  hope  and  expect 
a  development  far  in  excess  of  our  own? 

It  is  to  be  assumed,  then,  that  in  technical  courses  technical  subjects  will 
be  covered.  Engineers  will  receive  preparation  for  the  undertaking  of  responsi- 
bilities which  may  pl^,ce  the  lives,  the  safety,  the  property  and  perhaps  the  happiness 
of  thousands  in  their  hands.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  have  been  offered 
every  facility  for  acquiring  first,  accuracy,  and  next,  speed.  Above  all,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  they  are  of  sturdy  character  and  will  keep  faith  with  themselves  and 
with  others.  Yet  no  matter  how  skilled,  how  broad  in  vision  or  how  faithful,  they 
are  handicapped  if  they  are  ignorant  of  the  work  and  aspirations  of  others  who  have 
gone  before  them,  of  their  successes  and  of  their  failures.  They  must  know  the 
work  of  their  contemporaries.  They  will  always  lack  opportunity  to  serve  their 
fellows  fully  if  they  are  unable  by  spoken  or  written  word  to  convey  their  ideas 
to  others.  The  greatest  engineers  of  this  and  other  countries  would  still  be  obscure 
had  they  been  unable  to  spell  correctly,  to  speak  intelligently  and  forcefully,  or  to 
write  a  convincing  and  interesting  report,  or  an  accurate  set  of  specifications  for  a 
board  of  directors,  a  city  council,  a  federal  or  state  government,  or  other  bodies. 
How  would  the  engineers  of  this  coimtry  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  kindred  workers  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  if  some  had  not  possessed 
fluency  in  modem  languages?  How  lonely  is  the  civil  engineer  or  the  superintendent 
of  a  mine  isolated  from  others  of  similar  tastes  if  he  has  not  acquired  or  if  he  cannot 
acquire  a  taste  for  literature,  or  who  Has  no  intellectual  pleasures.  How  impossible 
will  it  be  to  co-ordinate  the  specialists  and  technicians  who  are  so  absolutely 
wrapped  in  their  own  work  that  they  have  no  common  interests  or  tastes  to  share 
with  others  with  whom  they  should  co-operate.  These  considerations  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  agricultural  experts,  many  of  whom  for  long  weeks  or  months  may 
be  dependent  upon  themselves  for  company.  Has  not  this  isolation  tended  towards 
suspicion  and  sectionalism  which  set  individual  against  individual  and  group 
against  group?  We  surely  cannot  expect  to  solve  our  rural  problems,  to  counteract 
rural  depletion,  to  stimulate  a  current  of  desirables  back  from  the  city  to  the  land 
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on  the  sole  basis  of  improved  agricultural  technique  or  from  economic  considerations 
alone.  Social  reconstruction  is  just  as  necessary  in  rural  as  in  urban  districts. 
Not  every  son  of  every  farmer  will  find  his  fit  place  in  life  on  the  farm.  Nor  does 
it  follow  because  a  boy  is  bom  in  the  city  that  his  happiness  and  success  will  be 
found  as  a  city  dweller.  Currents  must  be  set  up  in  both  directions  and  the  social 
considerations  are  just  as  important  as  the  economic  considerations.  Those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  medicine,  realize  the  difficulties  of  getting  skilled  and 
satisfactory  medical  service  in  the  riu-al  districts.  The  cure  of  this  ill  is  not  to 
reduce  the  standards  in  medical  education  so  that  more  doctors  are  graduated  each 
year,  because  we  now  have  twice  as  many  physicians  as  we  can  properly  support. 
The  great  difficulty  in  this  profession,  as  in  other  walks  of  life,  is  that  the  cities  are 
over-crowded  and  that  the  country  districts  do  not  pay  at  present.  By  this  I 
mean  they  do  not  afford  a  living  income,  a  chance  to  bring  up  and  educate  a  family 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  individual  himself  to  grow.  The  city  affords  greater 
opportunity  of  advancement  for  physicians  who  are  naturally,  and  by  training, 
best  equipped.  At  the  same  time,  and  unfortunately  so,  it  affords  refuge  for  the 
weaklings  who  have  greater  facilities  for  hiding  their  mistakes  and  who  can  find 
counsel  and  help  amongst  their  fellow  physicians  more  easily  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country.  Matters  of  public  health  and  personal  hygiene  are  perhaps  more  often, 
ignored  in  rural  districts.  Recreation  and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  are  not  so 
available  there  for  those  who  are  tired  of  dreary  routine. 

On  such  an  occasion,  I  would  not  venture  into  details  with  which  you  are  so 
much  more  familiar  than  I,  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  the  importance 
of  keeping  clearly  in  mind  the  social  as  well  as  the  economic  and  technical  problems 
which  have  to  be  considered  in  this  world  of  ours  which  has  become  so  complex. 

There  is  no  profession,  to  my  mind,  which  is  so  exacting,  which  demands  such 
versatility,  hard  work  and  wide  knowledge  as  that  of  the  profession  of  agriculture. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  perhaps  the  most  attractive  field  for  a  man  or  a  woman  of 
ambition.  A  knowledge  of  biological  and  physical  laws  is  imperative.  A  sound 
grounding  in  the  principles  of  experimentation  with  proper  control  of  the  variants 
must  be  had.  Industry  is  the  sine  qua  non.  A  business  training  is  necessary  and 
in  addition  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  essential,  since  co-operation  in  agriculture 
is  the  watchword,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  in  the  matter  of  marketing.  In 
addition,  if  we  are  to  play  the  game,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  ideal  of  passing  on 
the  land  to  our  children  and  children's  children,  in  a  better  and  not  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  that  in  which  we  found  it.  We  certainly  cannot  sympathize  with  the 
man  who  said:  "Damn  posterity!    What  has  posterity  done  for  us?" 

The  pioneering  days  of  the  world  are  drawing  to  a  close.  The  time  has  come 
to  plan  definitely  for  utilizing  our  lands  in  perpetuity.  It  is  no  longer  easy,  after 
having  exhausted  one  piece  of  land,  to  sell  out  and  move  on.  From  now  on  we  may 
expect  to  see  different  localities  in  this  country,  as  in  Europe,  developing  each  its 
own  type  of  cereals,  fruits  and  other  crops  and  in  addition  definite  and  wholly 
desirable  strains  of  live  stock,  which  shall  be  known  throughout  the  world  as 
produced  by  and  peculiar  to  those  localities.  We  shall  look  forward  to  our  analogues 
of  Clydesdales,  Percherons,  Shropshires,  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Berkshires,  and  other 
strains.  This  is  an  ambition  yet  to  be  achieved.  It  is  only  possible  when,  year 
after  year,  generation  after  generation,  and  century  after  century,  the  knowledge 
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acquired  by  the  father  is  passed  on  to  the  son  and  the  desired  goal  is  reached,  not 
alone  through  careful  selection  of  the  animals,  but  through  careful  selection,  training 
and  encouragement  of  the  men  who  seek  thus  to  glorify  their  calling. 

The  pioneer  liked  "elbow  room,"  but  elbow  room  will  soon  be  hard  to  find. 
Individualism  grew  rampant.  As  we  have  seen,  the  pioneer's  problems  were  his 
physical  and  biological,  and  not  his  hiunan,  environment.  We  shall  hope  for 
the  perpetuation  of  individuality  and  for  the  growth  of  personal  freedom.  Such 
personal  liberty  for  which  every  one  should  be  ready  to  fight  is  the  individual's 
right  to  serve,  and  not  his  right  to  impose  his  will  ruthlessly  upon  another.  We 
are  back  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  problems  with  which  we  began,  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  mass,  but  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  subject  further  than  to 
say  that  with  the  annihilation  of  time  and  space  we  can  no  longer  think  and  plan 
in  terms  of  individual,  of  community,  of  state  or  of  nation,  but  in  terms  of  world. 
This  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  evolution.  Yet  individuals  must  be  related 
to  each  other  within  groups,  group  must  be  adjusted  to  group,  community  to 
conmiunity,  and  nation  to  nation. 

We  have  also  seen  the  inevitability  of  specialization  and  may  expect  to  see  it 
increase  instead  of  decrease.  We  have  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  progress  which  has 
come  to  us  whereby  we  have  subdued  nature,  that  our  social  complexities  have 
increased  with  our  scientific  and  economic  progress.  We  have  seen  our  inability 
to  solve  man's  problems  in  terms  of  things.  We  have  seen  that  specialization 
brings  greater  mutual  dependence  and  greater  danger  of  individual  and  group 
isolation.  Group  co-operation  and  co-ordination  have  not  kept  pace  with  pro- 
gress in  the  various  special  lines.  The  two  safeguards  upon  which  we  must  rely 
are  our  educational  and  governmental  mechanisms.  Of  necessity,  these  must 
not  lag  behind  practice  since  we  must  teach  what  we  have  proven  to  be  true,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  crystallize  into  law  things  which  are  yet  in  the  experimental  stage. 
We  can,  however,  improve  both  these  most  vital  mechanisms.  Since  specialism 
is  inevitable,  why  not  accept  it  as  such?  Acceptance  of  this  dictimi  means  the 
continuation  and  extension  of  our  public  training  of  experts.  It  means  the 
stimulation  of  research  and  investigation  on  a  public  basis  in  order  to  lay  bare 
yet  more  of  nature's  secrets.  It  demands  that  we  retain  and  cherish  the  old  truths 
whilst  seeking  new  ones. 

We  should  pour  contempt  upon  our  pride  when  we  realize  that  our  main 
problems  are  still  those  of  the  time  of  Moses,  of  Socrates,  of  Caesar,  of  Cromwell. 
In  fact,  they  are  eternal,  and  yet  we  have  the  equipment  and  tools  of  the  twentieth 
century  with  which  to  solve  them.  We,  who  are  so  filled  with  the  pride  of  progress, 
should  be  mindful  of  the  work  of  our  fathers.  We  must  not  throw  away  lightly  the 
things  which  they  found  worth  while.  We  should  revere  those  who  have  gone  before, 
and  cannot  safely  substitute  skill  of  hand  and  eye  for  training  of  mind  and  spirit. 
We  must  remember  that  speed  spells  progress,  only  when  we  are  headed  in  the 
right  direction.  We  have  been  pioneering  in  our  province  with  twentieth  century 
tools  and  should  be  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  so  doing.  We  have  achieved  our 
almost  complete  conquest  of  things  by  specialization.  Each  of  us  believes  in 
his  own  specialty.  He  demands  that  others  believe  in  it,  too.  He  asks  faith  in 
his  own  integrity,  skill  and  expertness.  Does  he  get  it?  No.  He  knows  full  well 
how  dependent  others  are  upon  his  bona  fides  and  knowledge,  but  they  do  not. 
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He,  too,  is  sceptical  of  his  own  dependence  upon  other  experts  and  yet  uicreasiiig 
specialization  which  mean.s  progress  means  increased  dependence  of  each  individin! 
upon  others,  of  each  group  upon  other  groups. 

Our  great  task  is  the  establishment  of  understanding,  faith  and  sympathy 
l)etween  individuals  and  groups.  We  must  frankly  recognize  the  need  of  highly 
trained  and  efficient  experts  to  ensure  perfect  team  work  in  peace  as  in  war. 

Upon  us  will  fall  a  peculiarly  difficult  and  responsible  work  since  it  Ls  necessan* 
to  weld  the  people  whom  we  have  garnered  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  into 
a  nation.     Undoubtedh'  after  this  war  is  over  we  must  expect  many  additioa< 
to  our  numbers.     We  shall  wi.sh  to  Caradianize  and  imperialize  the  new  comer>. 
It  is  necessary  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  mean  when  we  say  Canadianize  anii 
imperialize.     It  calls  for  the  definite  establishment  of  definite  ideals  and  standard? 
acceptable  to  and  possible  for  all.     That  we  can  rise  to  this  huge  task  no  one  doubts. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us.     Such  an  opportunity  has  never  come  to  any 
nation.     This  is  our  opportunity  to  become  the  cultural,  the  intellectual,  ih- 
spiritual,  the  industrial  and  the  commercial  Mecca  of  the  Empire.     It  demands, 
however,  a  plan  which  is  all-embracing.     Whether  we  develop  the  individual  for  iht- 
interest  of  the  state  or  mould  the  state  for  the  best  interests  of  each  and  every 
citizen,  may,  perhaps,  bring  the  same  result  in  the  end.     It  requires  the  preservatitm 
of  the  individual's  right  to  serve  his  fellows  and  seems  to  demand  at  time?  the 
subordination  of  the  individual  for  the  l:)enefit  of  the  whole.     The  same  self-sacrifice, 
devotion,  enthusiasm  and  hard  work  which  have  wrought  the  miracle  of  modem 
scientific  and  industrial  achievement,  without  realizing  our  neglect  of  social  and 
spiritual  considerations,  may  be  relied  upon  to  unravel  the  complexities  which 
have  arisen  when  they  are  fully  apparent.     These  forces  cannot  but  succeed.    The 
Ciolden  Rule  must  dominate.     The  gospel  of  hard  work  must  be  preached.     Mind? 
and  hands  require  training.     Unto  us  is  given  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the  history  of  the  world.     We  ma\'  well 
adapt  for  our  motto  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales:     ''I  serve." 

Shall  we  accept  it?  Have  we  the  needed  vision  and  strength?  The  agony 
which  the  world  is  enduring  will  have  been  suffered  in  vain  if  we  cannot  learn  how  to 
(l<»velop  and  use  the  best  that  is  in  each  of  us  for  the  advantage  of  all. 

Is  not  the  world  at  war  to  determine  whether  the  greatest  right  of  every  man 
is  that  of  serving  others,  or  of  being  served?  We  are  adjusting  our  perspective  of 
obligation  on  the  background  of  individual  right.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  His  Worship,  the  Mayor  of  Kamloops,  desires  to  make  an 
announcement  to  this  convention. 

Mayor  Tyrrell:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  sure  that 
during  the  course  of  the  discussions  and  papers  at  this  convention  you  will  hear 
much  good  about  water,  and  that  water  properly  applied  on  the  land  will  produce 
better  and  greater  crops.  I  wish  to  assure  you,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Kamloops, 
that  the  drinking  water  is  perfectly  safe  and  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  liberty. 
It  is  also  quite  fit  to  be  used  to  reduce  any  concentrated  beverage  which  any  of 
the  delegates  may  use.  W^e  are,  however,  going  to  show  you  at  the  close  of  thl^ 
session  another  use  for  water,  and  this  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  fire  department 
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of  this  city.  We  have  an  automobile  fire  department  with  three  paid  members, 
and  the  balance  are  volmitary  members  and  all  will,  I  think,  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  Out  next  speaker  on  this  afternoon's  programme  is  Professor 
E.  A.  Howes,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Alberta,  who  is, 
I  think,  well  known  to  most  of  the  delegates  here.     (Applause.) 

Prof.  Howes:  At  the  outset  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  at  being 
called  upon  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  agricultural  education.  I  know  the  day 
has  gone  by  when  one  needs  to  make  explanations  as  to  why  one  should  speak 
on  agricultural  education.  I  recognize  that  the  day  is  now  with  us  when  people 
realize  the  importance  of  agricultural  education  to  our  boys  and  girls,  realize  it 
is  more  important  than  the  mines  and  fields  and  the  flocks  and  herds  on  a  thousand 
hills.  That  time  has  gone  by,  yet  I  am  constrained  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  this  association  always  couples  with  its  utilitarian  purposes  the 
work  of  agricultural  education. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  we  in  the  West  are  given  to  a  certain  amount  of 
boasting,  and  as  my  subject  is  agricultural  education  in  Alberta,  I  want  to  put 
you  right  at  the  start.  Pat  at  the  Confessional  once  said  to  his  priest:  "Father, 
I  have  to  confess  I  kissed  Kitty  McBride.''  "Well,  well,''  said  the  father,  "and 
how  many  times  did  you  kiss  her?  "  "Ah,  father,"  said  Pat,  "  I  came  here  to  confess, 
not  to  boast."  So  much,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  my  attitude  in  this  matter.  So 
that  when  I  speak  of  agricultural  education  in  Alberta  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
there  is  any  particular  boasting  on  my  part.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
upon  the  same  subject  at  Bassano  last  year,  and  now  I  see  a  number  who  were  there, 
so  I  will  try  to  switch  off  from  what  I  said  there  and  take  the  question  up  from 
another  angle.  I  will  talk  about  the  machinery  for  agricultural  education  which 
we  have  in  Alberta,  and  then  I  will  take  up  a  question  which  has  been  forced  upon 
me  this  winter.     It  is  not  just  exactly  what  you  expect  me  to  take  up,  perhaps. 

When  I  speak  of  agricultural  education  in  Alberta  I  like  to  discuss  or  think 
of  it  as  a  result  of  a  condition  in  a  new  province,  call  it  pioneering  or  what  you  will. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  new  provinces  have  gone  ahead  in  a  short  space  of  time  where 
it  has  taken  a  longer  time  for  the  older  provinces.  That  fact  is,  that  the  new 
provinces  have  taken  the  failures  and  successes  of  the  older  provinces  to  guide  them 
in  their  work. 

I  would  like  to  speak  this  afternoon  in  the  following  order:  First,  agriculture 
in  the  public  schools;  second,  agriculture  in  the  high  schools;  third,  domestic 
science;  and,  lastly,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

AGRICULTURE   IN   THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOL 

When  I  came  to  Alberta  I  found  they  had  a  good  course  of  study  drawn  up. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  acting  on  the  committee  that  re-organized  that  course. 
The  teachers  must  have  special  training  for  teaching  agriculture  in  schools,  so 
we  had  our  summer  school  in  the  university.  The  first  summer  we  had  78,  next 
year  155,  last  year  we  had  311,  and  this  year  316.     That  in  itself  was  not  enough. 
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We  had  to  have  a  text  book,  and  that  was  gotten  out  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. As  the  author  of  that  book  is  here  this  afternoon,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
much  about  it,  only  to  convey  this  little  tribute,  and  that  is,  that  as  far  as  English 
and  illustration  and  dignity  is  befitting  an  agricultural  education  the  book  is  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

AGRICULTURE   IN   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  importance  of  agricultural  education 
in  the  high  school.  I  wish  to  speak  about  this  generally.  Later  on  I  may  not 
think  about  it.  I  wonder  how  many  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  benefits  of  an  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  high  school  on  the  general  community.  In  Alberta  the 
teachers  go  through  the  high  school  under  town  conditions,  and  when  they  are 
through  their  course,  where  do  they  go  first?  To  teach  in  some  school  out  amongst 
the  gophers  and  to  teach  children  whose  profession  is  agriculture.  It  is  ridiculous 
and  worse  than  that  to  send  teachers  out  without  an  agricultural  education  to 
teach  those  children.  If  we  would  only  stop  to  think  about  the  up-hill  task  before 
some  of  these  teachers,  we  would  not  laugh  at  them  so  readily.  This  reminds  me  of 
the  story  of  the  two  young  men  who  came  to  Alberta  and  took  up  farms.  Later 
on  they  married  two  young  girls  from  the  East,  as  many  in  Alberta  have  a  habit 
of  doing.  Time  went  by.  One  of  the  farmers  one  spring  went  over  to  his  neighbour 
to  borrow  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  to  finish  seeding  a  piece  of  ground  he  had 
prepared.  The  man  being  away,  his  wife  came  to  the  door.  When  he  made  his 
request  known,  she  said:  "Come  out  to  the  granary,  I  can  get  it  for  you."  She 
picked  up  a  peck  measure  and  put  in  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  measures  full  and 
then  said:  "That  is  just  about  as  good  as  John  could  do  it."  He  said:  "Is  there 
not  more  coming  to  me,  I  would  like  a  bushel  and  a  half?"  She  then  started  to 
count  again  and  said:  "Why,  yes,  there  is.  You  know,  I  was  only  a  school  teacher 
before  John  married  me."  (Laughter.)  This  was  one  of  the  teachers  who  was 
taught  in  the  usual  way.  That  is  just  to  show  the  double  importance  of  agricultural 
education  in  high  schools  in  Alberta. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  special  form  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion. You  understand,  of  course,  I  am  referring  to  our  schools  of  agriculture. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  speak  about  them.  They  are  past  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  need  no  tribute  from  me.  All  I  need  to  say  is  that  they  have 
prospered  beyond  our  expectations.  We  started  with  268  students  the  first  year, 
317  the  second  year,  355  last  year,  despite  adverse  conditions.  That  is  not  all. 
I  sometimes  feel  that  in  agricultural  institutions  we  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  number  of  students  we  get.  I  want  to  pay  also  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  work 
done  in  the  schools.  I  was  principal  of  one  of  the  schools  at  Vermilion  and  I  want 
to  say  in  passing  that  I  cannot  say  enough  as  to  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the 
people  who  were  sending  children  to  the  schools.  Some  of  you  may  not  know 
the  work  we  are  doing.  The  major  subjects  we  are  giving  include  a  course  in 
animal  husbandry,  field  husbandry,  farm  mechanics  and  domestic  science.  Then 
we  are  taking  up  the  foundational  sciences — ^botany,  chemistry  and  so  on — and 
also,  of  course,  mathematics  and  English.     The  courses  are  given  to  meet  the 
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requirements  of  the  boys  going  back  to  make  homes  on  farms.  I  am  not  going  to 
boast,  as  I  said  before,  so  I  will  only  say  that  the  courses  have  fully  justified  their 
inauguration. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

As  to  the  domestic  science  side,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words.  It  has  been  most 
gratifying  to  see  the  increase  last  year  in  the  attendance  of  girls  to  the  school — 
girls,  not  coming  there  to  fit  themselves  to  teach  domestic  science,  but  most  of  them 
coming  as  home-makers  and  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  what  will  be  done  in 
the  school  in  this  direction.  Domestic  science  will  mean  a  great  deal  for  the  home 
conditions,  and  our  farmers  in  Alberta  must  attach  more  importance  to  the  kind 
of  home  conditions  that  they  surround  themselves  with.  Our  Minister  is  apt  to 
say  something  about  the  installing  of  home  machinery.  He  has  taken  the  farmers 
to  task  as  I  have  done  for  spending  money  on  machinery  for  outdoors  and  not 
spending  a  proportionate  amount  indoors.  We  must  realize  that  this  is  going 
to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  on  farms.  In  an  older  country 
a  man  thought  it  was  time  to  take  to  himself  a  wife,  and  he  had  been  paying  at- 
tention to  two  young  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  not  sure  which  one  he 
wanted,  but  he  was  sure  he  could  get  either  of  them.  One  was  robust  and  one  was 
delicate.  So  he  went  to  his  father  and  said  he  wanted  advice  about  the  matter, 
and  said:  "I  suppose  you  will  tell  me  to  take  the  one  that  will  do  the  most  work." 
His  father  said:  "Well,  I  don't  know.  Times  have  changed  now.  They  are 
getting  so  much  machinery  in  the  home.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  economical 
to  take  the  one  that  will  eat  the  least.'*     (Laughter.) 

FACULTY  OP  AGRICULTURE,  ALBERTA 

Now,  you  won't  blame  me  very  much  if  I  take  up  some  time  to  discuss  the 
work  carried  on  in  our  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  as  that  is  the  work  I  stand  for. 

At  the  University  of  Alberta  we  have  established  a  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 
Two  years'  work  is  taken  up  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  and  then  at  the  Faculty 
of  Agriculture  we  give  a  course  of  three 'years  on  top  of  that.  We  are  very  young 
yet  as  far  as  the  work  is  concerned.  I  do  not  care  to  say  very  much,  but  we  could  not 
have  entered  into  the  work  if  we  did  not  have  ideals  ahead  of  us.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  college  of  agriculture  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  should  state  for  what 
we  stand.  In  that  work  it  is  the  ambition  of  myself  and  all  concerned  with  it,  to 
make  the  course  as  truly  practical  as  we  can  make  it,  just  as  it  is  in  the  schools, 
and  by  the  way,  I  had  better  explain  the  word  "practical."  It  is  this:  We  are 
making  our  work  practical  because  we  want  to  put  back  of  it  the  right  kind  of 
theory.  No  man  was  ever  truly  practical  unless  he  had  the  right  theory  at  the 
])ack  of  his  practice.  I  would  like  to  tell  my  experience  in  that  particular  line. 
When  I  was  at  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa  I  was  given  a  piece  of  ground  for 
the  purpose  of  an  experimental  plot  for  seed  tests.  We  put  in  about  282  plots 
in  field  roots  and  we  had  to  treat  them  all  alike  in  the  matter  of  cultivation  and  so 
on.  The  Director  of  the  station  gave  me  five  men  to  help  in  the  work.  I  don't  know 
what  nationality  they  were,  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  Irish-Canadians.     I 
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wanted  to  show  them  that  I  wanted  to  thin  out  certain  plants  so  far  apart  and 
wanted  them  to  see  that  the  earth  was  not  pulled  away  too  much.  I  went  away 
and  afterwards  when  I  returned  I  found  that  the  men  were  practical  enough  but 
had  no  theory.  They  had  done  what  I  wanted  them  to  do  because  if  there  was  not 
a  plant  in  the  proper  place  they  would  leave  a  pig  weed.  (Laughter.)  There  are  a 
great  many  people  who  think  that  to  be  practical  a  thing  must  be  of  the  saw-horse 
or  wash-board  type. 

We  are  trying  to  give  a  thorough  course  in  animal  husbandry.  I  need  not 
speak  to  any  great  length  on  this.  It  is  bound  to  be  the  leading  industry  in  Alberta. 
In  a  sense,  all  others  must  be  contributary  to  it.  It  is  highly  necessary  that  our 
boys  should  get  a  thorough  course  in  producing  and  breeding.  In  that  connection 
I  would  like  to  say,  also,  that  there  is  a  course  in  veterinary  science  given  there, 
also  of  a  practical  type.  The  packing  houses  are  reserving  the  condemned  carcases 
for  our  use  and  our  boys  go  over  there  with  their  instructor  and  dissect  those 
carcases  and  find  out  first-hand  about  diseases. 

I  have  not  much  to  say  about  field  husbandry,  but  we  are  endeavouring  to 
link  up  the  college  with  the  work  the  boys  are  doing  at  home.  It  has  always  seemed 
too  bad  that  the  most  important  work  in  field  husbandry  is  carried  on  in  the  institu- 
tion when  the  boys  are  away  at  home.  We  are  trying  to  establish  a  department 
whereby  we  can  link  up  the  work  at  home  with  the  work  at  the  institution.  I 
have  in  mind  certain  co-operative  experiments,  not  that  they  will  amount  to  very 
much  in  the  field  of  research,  but  they  will  establish  a  fellow-feeling  in  our  work. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  little  points.  Our  boys  should  have  a  course  in 
pedagogy  before  they  get  through.  Too  many  schools  have  been  sending  out 
boys  who  are  not  equipped  in  the  science  of  teaching.  The  majority  of  them  will 
never  teach,  but  we  are  hoping  that  when  they  go  home  they  will  settle  down  and 
at  least  make  better  trustees  than  others  I  have  met.  I  would  like  our  boys  to  have 
a  course  in  public  speaking  and  composition  and  all  that  pertains  to  both.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  that  boys  from  an  agricultural  college  are  up  against  a  hard 
proposition?  I  would  like  all  the  boys  to  have  an  opportunity  of  standing  up  and 
saying  in  intelligible  English  just  what  they  have  to  say  on  an  agricultural  subject 
and  then  sit  down.     I  never  had  that  training  myself.     (Laughter.) 

I  don't  know  that  I  need  take  up  much  more  of  your  time  in  telling  you  of  the 
machinery  which  we  have.     I  have  run  it  over  in  a  general  way. 

There  is  one  more  point — ^the  question  of  agricultural  education,  particularly 
higher  agricultural  education.  We  have  met  with  a  peculiar  condition  in  this  regard. 
There  are  thirteen  boys  taking  the  course.  About  ten  of  those  boys  have  farms 
and  have  announced  their  intention  of  going  back  to  the  farm. 

The  last  time  that  Dr.  James  was  in  the  West  that  I  know  of,  he  and  I  sat 
down  on  a  railway  truck  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  station  and  talked 
together.  He  said  to  me:  *'The  time  has  come  when  agricultural  institutions 
should  have  backbone  enough  to  get  out  and  say  'we  want  higher  education  for  our 
farmers'  boys  if  they  have  the  time  and  means  to  seciu'e  it,  just  as  much  as  in  any 
other  profession,'  and  this  time  is  up  to  you."  It  set  me  to  thinking.  We  have  boys 
going  back  on  to  the  farm  and  we  must  meet  their  needs.  In  looking  after  their 
needs  we  are  not  neglecting  the  needs  of  those  who  have  no  farm  to  return  to. 
I  just  mention  this  in  passing  because    there    seems  a  little  misapprehension 
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throughout  the  country  as  to  the  function  of  the  agricultural  college.    We  have 
made  it  so  that  the  boy  can  go  on  taking  one  year,  two  years  or  three  years. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  point.  I  won't  say  it  is  true  of  Alberta  or  British 
Columbia.  It  is  true,  however,  of  some  other  places.  Let  a  boy  go  through  a  school 
of  medicine  and  make  a  failure  and  the  people  do  not  come  out  and  say:  "Oh,  McGill 
is  no  good."  Let  a  boy  make  a  poor  lawyer  and  the  people  do  not  say  the  law 
schools  are  no  good.  There  are  even  poor  people  in  the  pulpit  and  yet  the  people 
do  not  say  it  is  the  fault  of  the  school  of  theology.  But,  let  a  boy  go  to  a  school 
of  agriculture  and  when  he  comes  out  he  dare  not  make  a  mistake  at  all  because 
the  people  will  jump  right  up  and  run  down  the  agricultural  institutions  if  he  does 
so.  I  want  to  say  that  I  plead  with  farmers  to  be  as  good  sports  as  people  in  other 
professions. 

My  address  is  something  like  the  old  negro  speaker  who  divided  his  text  in 
two  parts  and  said  he  would  speak  on  the  part  that  was  in  the  text  and  the  part 
that  was  not.  Now  I  am  going  to  speak  about  an  instance  that  was  brought 
to  my  attention  in  the  winter.  I  was  asked  to  speak  on  what  the  leader  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  called  the  rural  problem.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  and  he  said  they  read 
about  the  rural  problems  in  the  magazines.  I  said:  "Look  here;  there  are  a  great 
many  rural  problems."  The  problem  just  now  is  irrigation.  With  men  who 
have  a  turn  for  economics  the  problem  is  marketing  and  production.  If  it  was  a 
clergyman  who  was  speaking  about  the  rural  problem,  one  might  expect  it  to  be 
the  falling  off  in  the  attendance  in  the  country  churches.  What  I  think  is  the  rural 
problem  is  the  unfortunate  and  abnormal  drifting  of  the  young  people  from  the 
country  to  the  city.  I  need  offer  no  apology  for  taking  that  up  or  making  that 
statement.  We  must  keep  a  more  liberal  percentage  of  our  young  people  on  the 
land  if  we  are  to  make  good.  In  reading  up  Roman  history,  I  find  the  old  writers 
lamenting  the  fact  that  the  people  were  leaving  the  vineyards  and  flocking  to  the 
circus  and  the  city — and  Rome  fell.  That  was  the  result  of  this  migration.  I 
do  not  say  that  we  will  fall  that  way.  Once  I  was  pleading  for  the  retention  of  a 
bigger  percentage  of  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms  and  a  man  took  me  to  task  and 
said:  "Where  would  our  lawyers  and  our  preachers  come  from,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  boys  on  the  farm?"  And  the  people  applauded.  I  often  wonder  if  he  saw  the 
joke  at  the  time.  My  answer  to  this  was:  "You  are  sticking  up  a  straw  man 
for  the  sake  of  knocking  him  down.  A  percentage  of  the  boys  will  always  feel  that 
they  should  enter  a  certain  amount  of  the  so-called  learned  professions.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  great  army  of  young  people  who  drift  from  the  country  to 
the  city  and  nobody  asks  who  or  what  they  have  been."  This  is  the  way  I  took  it 
up  with  the  boys  at  the  university.  There  must  be  certain  forces  at  work  moving 
the  young  people  from  the  coimtry  to  the  town  life.  For  a  short  time  we  discussed 
the  pulling  forces.  I  asked  the  boys  what  were  the  pulling  forces  taking  the  boys 
from  the  farm,  and  one  said  shorter  hours;  another,  more  amusement;  another 
boy,  athletic  development  and  sports;  another  boy  said  more  comforts  in  the  city. 
To  the  last  one  I  said:  "What  do  you  mean?"  He  said:  "Why,  they  have  better 
comforts  in  the  town,  A  fellow  can  get  a  bath  in  town  when  he  wants  it."  I 
asked  him  if  he  really  thought  that  had  anything  to  do  with  pulling  the  boys  off 
the  farm,  and  he  said  "Yes."  I  said:  "Probably  you  represent  another  generation^ 
but  I  don't  think  it  was  the  reason  in  my  case."     (Laughter.) 
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The  only  way  we  can  meet  this  condition  is  to  see  what  tends  to  push  the  boys 
away  from  the  farm.  There  are  a  great  many,  I  know.  Some  are  outstanding. 
One  is  home  conditions  and  surroundings.  I  am  speaking  about  my  province. 
There  is  room  for  a  great  improvement  in  the  home  conditions.  I  have  seen  people 
who  have  been  out  there  some  years  and  done  well,  but  have  fallen  right  into  a 
rut  so  far  as  fixing  up  the  home  is  concerned.  Making  the  home  attractive  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  holding  the  young  people  there. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  and  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  of  that  body,  and  I  had  to  go  easy  there  because  the  women  were  not 
unstinting  in  throwing  the  blame  on  the  man  for  the  condition  of  the  home  sur- 
roundings. I  had  spoken  of  the  advantage  of  planting  trees  on  the  farm  and  some 
farmer  said  they  couldn't  get  trees  to  grow  there;  others  said  they  will  live  the 
first  year  and  die  then;  others  said  we  have  a  dry  subsoil.  A  certain  lady  asked 
the  question  about  trees  in  the  first  place.  I  told  them  how  a  man  in  Vermilion 
had  dynamited  his  subsoil  and  got  very  good  results  with  trees,  and  before  I  sat  down 
the  lady  jumped  up  and  said:  "I  would  suggest  you  put  the  dynamite  under  the 
man  first."     (Laughter.) 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  labour.  The  boy  is  proud  of  his  hard  work 
and  will  not  complain  of  it  even  when  there  are  times  that  he  gets  tired  of  it,  or 
the  irregular  hours  of  labour,  but  the  boy  must  have  an  interest  in  the  work  before 
he  will  like  it.  I  can  imagine  a  boy  hating  milking  if  he  has  to  milk  some  of  the 
poor  old  critters  I  see  sometimes,  but  I  can  imagine  him  liking  the  milking  if  he 
knows  and  has  the  right  kind  of  cow  to  milk.  I  can  understand  him  having  an 
interest  in  fat  cattle  if  he  knows  something  about  feeding  and  the  needs  of  the 
cattle  he  is  feeding.  There  is  only  one  way  that  that  can  be  brought  about  and 
that  is  through  the  right  kind  of  agricultural  education. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  speak  about  is  the  social  side,  and  Dr.  Wesbrook 
spoke  about  that,  too.  I  don't  know  much  about  British  Columbia,  only  that  I 
have  had  a  good  time  in  British  Columbia  for  a  day.  I  go  to  many  Local 
Meetings  of  the  United  Farmers,  or  "Locals"  as  they  are  called  in  Alberta,  and  I 
can  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  people  get  more  enjoyment  out 
of  the  meetings.  I  was  scared  when  I  went  first  because  I  knew  I  had  to  speak 
about  some  technical  affair.  Then  I  saw  the  seats  were  on  skids.  Then  a  man 
came  in  with  a  green  bag,  and  that  made  me  suspicious.  Then  a  man  told  me  they 
were  going  to  have  a  dance  as  soon  as  I  got  through.  So  I  told  them  I  was  going 
to  cut  my  speech  short.  I  remember  one  President  of  a  Local  introduced  me  this 
way.  "  You  have  to  give  him  good  attention  for  he  is  not  going  to  take  very  long." 
Then  he  leaned  over  to  me  and  said:  "You  take  as  long  as  they  will  stand  for  it." 
Then  we  had  a  talk  and  discussion  and  then  supper  and  then  a  dance.  I  was 
talking  about  this  in  town  to  a  lady,  and  she  said  about  that  dance:  "Don't  you 
consider  it  rather  crude?"  My  only  reply  was  that  "If  you  knew  more  about 
home  conditions  in  the  country  and  knew  just  what  that  Local  dance  meant  to  the 
young  people  and  the  older  people  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  not  speak  that  way 
about  it,  and,  besides,  I  have  yet  to  see  where  the  latter  day  gymnsistics  in  modern 
dances  have  anything  on  the  old-fashioned  quadrilles."     (Applause.) 

Then  about  athletic  training  in  the  country.  There  is  no  place  where  it  would 
be  more  valuable  and  no  place  where  there  is  less  of  it  and  the  need  of  it  greater  than 
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in  the  country  places.  The  lads  in  the  school-house  look  at  me  when  I  say  that 
as  if  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  talking  about.  We  in  the  country  always  thought 
we  could  do  away  with  three  or  four  boys  from  the  city.  You  will  understand 
that  what  is  required  is  more  careful  training.  I  have  been  thinking  if  something 
could  be  done  along  this  line — something  that  will  make  the  country  life  more 
attractive.     That  is  a  species  of  education  that  we  must  come  to. 

I  would  like  to  speak  of  one  or  two  other  things.  One  other,  and  to  my  mind 
it  is  the  wrong  attitude  or  outlook  that  the  boy  gets  when  he  is  small.  That  is  why 
we  want  agricultural  education  in  the  public  school.  First,  that  the  boy  may 
see  that  the  occupation  of  the  father  or  mother  is  on  a  par  with  other  professions- 
The  boy  will  naturally  get  in  his  head  a  certain  feeling  if  he  listens  to  everything 
he  hears  about  farm  life  not  being  so  valuable.  Besides  that,  if  they  get  certain  local 
papers  and  he  sees  the  farmer  taken  off  in  some  of  the  so-called  humourous  cuts 
and  jokes,  he  is  also  going  to  get  a  wrong  attitude  there.  We  all  know  that  these 
jokes  and  pictures  are  the  same  as  with  the  Irishman. 

Agricultural  education  should  have  a  place  in  the  schools  because  it  is  going 
to  give  the  children  the  right  viewpoint.  The  question  comes  up — ^how  much 
agriculture  can  a  school  teacher  teach?  It  is  the  trend  of  the  mind  induced  in  the 
child  that  counts.  When  he  is  older,  that  will  not  depart  from  him,  and  when 
he  is  older  he  wll  have  a  working  interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  agricultural  research 
and  all  that  pertains  to  it. 

I  have  spoken  in  a  general  way  on  some  of  the  points  that  are  driving  the 
young  boy  and  girl  from  the  farm.  In  the  public  school  is  the  place  to  begin. 
Then,  in  the  high  school,  because  agriculture  must  be  recognized  as  a  paramount 
industry  in  our  province.  Then,  there  must  be  a  school  where  the  boy  can  get 
more  agricultural  education  to  get  along  with.  Then,  for  the  boy  who  has  the  time 
and  means  at  his  disposal  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  on  and  get  all 
that  he  is  entitled  to.  If  eight  of  the  thirteen  boys  I  have  spoken  of  that  we  have 
in  our  college  go  back  to  the  farm  and  if  each  of  them  settles  down  and  lives  out  his 
life  in  a  certain  community  and  if  he  does  what  has  been  exemplified  in  his  course, 
then  we  have  done  what  we  have  hoped  for. 

I  hope  I  have  not  been  trying  to  boast  of  what  we  are  doing  in  Alberta,  or  trying 
to  do.  I  have  just  tried  to  set  before  you  what  ideals  we  have.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity.     (Loud  applause.) 

Chairman:  I  have  an  announcement  to  make  which  will  probably  be 
welcomed.  The  Local  Board  of  Control  has  provided  a  very  good  brand  of  cigar, 
but  before  distributing  them  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  lady  has  any  objection 
to  the  gentlemen  smoking.  If  she  has,  I  would  ask  the  lady  to  stand  up.  Thank 
you! 

I  will  now  call  upon  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  C.M.G.,  Superintendent  of  Agri- 
culture and  Animal  Husbandry,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Calgary,  to  address 
the  convention.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  is  proposed  to  change 
Professor  W.  T.  MacDonald^s  address  to  to-morrow  morning  instead  of  this 
afternoon.  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  very  much  Dr.  Rutherford  and  also  the 
opportunity  of  listening  to  these  addresses  this  afternoon.  Dr.  Rutherford  will 
now  address  you.     (Applause.) 
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Dr.  Rutherford:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  can  ^scarcely- 
express  my  pleasurable  gratification  at  hearing  such  excellent  addresses  on  agri- 
cultural education  as  those  which  have  been  delivered  this  afternoon. 

Forty  years  ago  I  was  a  student  in  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
at  that  time  a  rather  primitive  institution,  but  not  by  any  means  as  primitive  as  the 
other  means  then  available  of  securing  agricultural  education  or  any  enlightenment 
in  regard  to  the  opportunities  of  agricultural  science.  Forty  years  ago  the  most 
outstanding  feature  of  agricultural  education  was  the  distressing  fact  that  there 
were  practically  no  teachers  who  knew  anything  about  scientific  agriculture. 

When  you  recall  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  hundred  years — I  know  I  may 
have  a  bit  of  a  reputation  for  this  one  hundred  years  of  mine,  but  it  is  a  way  of 
bringing  home  to  people  some  things  they  do  not  usually  think  about — ^when 
you  consider  that  one  hundred  years  ago  when  a  man  wanted  to  commimicate 
with  another  man  either  personally  or  by  messenger,  he  used  exactly  the  same 
means  as  Abraham  did  to  communicate  with  Isaac;  less  than  ninety  years  ago,  when 
a  man  wanted  to  travel  from  one  place  to  another  by  land  and  did  not  have  to  walk, 
he  used  exactly  the  same  means,  only  very  slightly  modified,  as  Pharoah  did  when 
he  pursued  the  Israelites  on  their  flight  from  Egypt.  One  hundred,  or  to  be  exact, 
one  hundred  and  eight  years  ago  when  a  man  wanted  to  do  anything  requiring 
light  after  sundown  he  used  the  same  apparatus  only  very  slightly  modified  as  Noah 
did  when  he  had  to  milk  the  cow  after  dark.  When  you  consider  that  one  hundred 
years  ago  the  number  of  people  able  to  read  and  write  in  most  civilized  conununities 
was  about  equal  to  the  number  who  cannot  read  and  write  to-day,  you  will  realize 
that  the  changes  in  the  world's  history  during  this  very  short  period  have  been 
extraordinary.  When  you  realize,  further,  that  the  human  brain  is  physical 
exactly  as  the  arm  is  physical;  that  it  is  only  through  use  that  the  arm  becomes 
developed  and  only  by  use  that  the  brain  becomes  developed;  when  you  consider 
the  unparalleled  rapidity  with  which  education  or,  in  other  words,  brain  development, 
has  been  spreading  in  the  last  hundred  years,  the  close  connection  between  education 
and  human  progress  becomes  at  once  apparent.  The  extraordinary  and  notably 
cumulative  advances  achieved  during  the  last  century,  and  more  especially  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  are  plainly  attributable  to  the  development,  through  education, 
of  millions  of  human  brains  which  without  education  would  have  remained  fallow 
and  improductive. 

As  a  young  man,  not  quite  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  a  very  substantial  slice  out 
of  a  century,  nevertheless,  I  was  living  in  a  town  in  Ontario  in  the  practice  of  my 
profession.  The  evenings  were  long  and  there  was  a  bowling  alley  where  I  used  to 
occasionally  develop  my  muscle.  One  evening  there  was  a  negro  there,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  African  race,  who  had  come  up  from  the  Southern  States  by  the 
undergroimd  railway  before  the  war,  a  good  citizen  and  a  very  skilful  bowler. 
He  was  bowling  against  a  prominent  white  citizen  who  was  a  great  talker,  one  of 
the  kind  who  can  start  their  mouths  going  and  walk  away  and  leave  them. 

Well,  this  night  he  rattled  the  negro  by  his  talk,  and  although  the  latter  was 
a  much  better  bowler,  the  white  man  got  the  best  of  the  game.  The  darkey  came 
back  to  the  stand  where  I  was  and  sat  down.  His  lower  lip  was  away  down  to  about 
the  third  button  on  his  vest,  and  he  looked  very  unhappy.  I  said:  "How  is  it 
So-and-so  beat  you;  he  has  no  right  to  beat  you?"      He  said:  "No,  he  aint  got  no 
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license  to  beat  me."  Then  he  sat  for  half  a  minute  or  so  apparently  thinking,  and 
finally  said:  "Doctor,  do  you  know,  if  that  there  man  hadn't  had  a  good  education 
he  would  have  been  an  idiot." 

Later  in  my  life  I  happened  to  be  in  an  eleemosjniary  institution  maintained 
by  one  of  our  provinces  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  children.  I  was 
intensely  interested  in  seeing  how  the  teachers  opened  up  the  minds  of  these  poor 
children,  many  of  whom  had  been  in  absolute  mental  darkness  from  birth  simply 
because  they  were  debarred  from  communication  with  others.  Later  I  was  in 
another  institution  maintained  for  the  care  of  imbecile  children,  and  there  I 
specially  noticed  one  little  boy  who  was  apparently  brighter  than  the  others,  but  who 
was  deaf  and  dumb.  I  remembered  the  remark  of  the  negro  and  what  I  had  seen 
in  the  other  place,  and  after  observing  this  boy  from  time  to  time  I  succeeded  in 
having  him  removed  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  where,  after  a  course  of 
training,  he  became  as  intelligent  as  most  people.  Prior  to  the  awakening  of  the 
human  race  by  the  spread  of  general  education,  many  brains  were  only  very 
partially  developed. 

You  may  have  observed  that  normal  Scotsmen  never  say  anything  about  the 
remarkable  predominance  of  that  race  in  the  civilized  world,  in  professional,  com- 
mercial or  financial  undertakings.  This  is  because  the  intelligent  normal  Scotsman 
knows  that  there  is  no  special  credit  due  to  the  race  itself  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
which  is  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Scottish  people  have  an  advantage  over 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  having  had  a  good  system  of  common  school  education 
established  several  centuries  before  the  other  countries  woke  up  to  the  need  of  it. 
Generations  of  that  education  and  the  cumulative  cerebral  development  arising 
therefrom  have  brought  about  in  a  perfectly  natural  way  the  acknowledged  superior 
mentality  of  the  Scot.  Some  unkind  persons  of  other  and  less  fortunate  races 
sometimes  claim  that  the  brain  development  has  brought  about  an  enlargement  of 
the  national  craniiun,  but  of  course  being  normal  myself  I  have  personally  never 
felt  any  real  racial  superiority.     (Applause.) 

I  can  remember  something  else  about  education;  when  I  came  to  Canada 
forty-one  years  ago,  I  lived  in  Toronto  for  a  short  time  on  a  street  called  Bond  Street, 
which  led  up  to  the  Normal  School  on  Gould  Street.  Every  morning  I  noticed  a 
most  remarkable  procession  going  up  that  street.  They  were  young  people,  but 
mostly  cripples.  Some  had  a  leg  oif.  Some  had  an  arm  oif.  Some  were  going 
lame  without  the  absence  of  a  limb,  but  they  were  almost  all  more  or  less  physically 
defective.  I  made  enquiries  as  to  this  curious  procession  and  I  discovered  that  these 
were  the  Normal  School  students.  I  found  out  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country 
that  whenever  a  young  fellow  met  with  an  accident  and  had  an  arm  or  a  leg  cut  off, 
or  was  otherwise  incapacitated  for  hard  work  on  the  farm,  they  made  a  teacher  of 
him,  and  that  the  same  applied  to  the  girls — if  they  were  not  able  for  ordinary 
work  or  were  crippled  in  the  arm  or  leg  or  under  the  hat,  they  made  teachers  of 
them.     (Laughter.) 

It  was  quite  a  natural  condition  of  a  new  coimtry,  and  after  all  one  could  not 
blame  the  people  for  it,  but  it  was  rather  a  revelation  to  me,  coming  as  I  did  from 
Scotland,  where  teaching  is  a  regular  profession  into  which  people  enter  deliberately 
because  of  their  supposed  fitness  for  it  and  spend  their  lives  as  teachers,  looked  up 
to  and  respected  as  such.     We,  in  Canada,  have  been  following  that  somewhat  crude 
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method  of  providing  teachers  right  up  to  the  present  day,  only  very  slightly 
modified.  Here,  there  is  scarcely  any  real  teaching  profession  outside  of  the 
imiversities.  Teaching  in  the  common  and  too  often  in  the  high  schools  is  looked 
upon  as  a  temporary  occupation.  A  man  goes  into  it  as  a  means  of  raising  sufficient 
money  to  put  him  through  a  course  in  the  university,  for  the  law  or  medicine  or  the 
church,  and  as  for  the  girls — ^well,  we  know  what  happens  to  them.  We  have 
still  a  good  way  to  go  before  education  is  given  its  proper  place  as  the  most  important 
factor  in  our  national  development. 

Coming  now  to  agricultural  education,  I  can  remember  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature,  getting  myself  very  much 
disliked  by  the  professors  and  pedagogues  in  Winnipeg  because  I  advocated  agri- 
cultural teaching  in  an  agricultural  province.  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  re-actionary 
of  the  worst  kind.  You  know,  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  nearly  all  the  pedagogues 
in  Canada  until  recent  years  despised  agriculture,  looking  upon  it  as  an  exceedingly- 
vulgar  and  laborious  calling,  not  to  be  considered  in  the  same  category  as  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  "the  professions.''  A  few  years  ago  I  was  reading  a  paper 
before  the  Agricultural  Branch  of  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
Science,  and  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  advisability  of  making  agriculture  a  section 
instead  of  a  branch  of  that  very  great  and  learned  body.  The  question  was  very 
solenmly  considered.  I  have  a  keen  recollection  of  a  professor  of  astronomy 
ridiculing  the  proposition,  saying  that  it  was  positively  absurd  to  think  of  making 
agriculture  a  section  of  the  association  so  long  as  the  vastly  more  important  science 
of  astronomy  remained  only  a  branch.  He  was  not  the  only  moon-blind  scientist, 
either,  as  the  star-gazers  carried  the  day  and  agriculture  remained  in  the  background 
as  before.  You  can  therefore  imagine  with  what  pleasure  I  have  listened  to  these 
most  intelligent  and  comprehensive  addresses  which  have  been*  delivered  this 
afternoon.  I  see  that  we  are  getting  along  the  road  of  progress.  I  see  that  the 
dreams  I  used  to  dream  in  my  early  life  are  coming  true,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  have  our  whole  system  of  education  re-organized  from  the  beginning  up.  Agri- 
culture, which  is  the  basis  of  our  whole  social  fabric,  by  virtue  of  which  we  all  live, 
move  and  have  our  being;  without  which  we  would  all  starve,  and  which  has  been 
neglected  and  put  to  one  side  for  so  long  a  time,  is  at  last  to  be  accorded  its  rightful 
place  in  our  educational  system. 

The  authorities  in  every  province  of  the  Dominion  are  now  devoting  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  question  of  agricultural  education,  and  the  subject  is  assum- 
ing greater  importance  from  year  to  year.  In  the  province  of  Alberta,  where  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Agricultural  Education,  the  policy 
of  training  the  farmer's  boy,  for  his  future  life  work,  as  conceived  and  carried  on 
by  our  energetic  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Honourable  Duncan  Marshall,  has 
already,  although  only  a  few  years  in  operation,  achieved  most  encouraging 
results.  It  is  very  gratifying  indeed  to  one  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life,  in  one 
form  or  another,  to  agriculture  and  who  has  always  been  a  keen  advocate  of  agri- 
cultural education  to  see  that  the  tide  has  turned  at  last  and  that  the  attitude  of  those 
occupying  high  places  in  the  world  of  learning  has  undergone  so  great  a  change  in 
this  regard. 

But  this  is  not  what  I  came  here  to  talk  about  at  all.  The  subject  allotted  to 
me  this  afternoon,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  was  live  stock  and  irrigation. 
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Yes,  that  was  it.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  very  much  to  say  about  that. 
We  had  Dean  Howes  telling  about  the  man  who  got  up  to  preach  and  who  spoke 
about  the  things  that  were  in  the  text  and  the  things  that  were  not.  If  I  went  on  to 
discuss  irrigation  and  live  stock,  you  would  probably  ask  me  why.  After  all, 
what  is  irrigation?  Irrigation  is  simply  farming  under  the  ditch,  that  is  all.  If 
it  were  not  necessary  to  have  the  ditch,  if  the  heavens  poured  down  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  moisture,  you  would  not  need  an  artificial  supply.  There  may  be 
good  farming  or  bad  farming  below  the  ditch  just  as  there  may  be  either  without 
any  ditch  at  all.  Live  stock  is  always  an  adjunct  of  good  farming.  So  live  stock 
and  irrigation  are  co-related  at  all  times.  Good  farming — good  live  stock. 
Without  the  good  live  stock  you  cannot  have  good  farming,  even  if  you  have 
irrigation.  If  I  were  to  preach  on  that  text  I  would  be,  I  am  afraid,  like  the  old 
Highland  minister.  He  gave  as  his  text:  "The  devil  goeth  about  like  a  roaring 
lion,"  and  he  went  on,  reversing  the  construction  of  his  sentences  as  they  do  in  the 
Gaelic.  "Firstly,  my  friends,  who  the  tevil  he  was?"  "Secondly,  my  friends, 
where  the  tevil  he  was  going?"  and  "Thirdly,  my  friends,  what  the  tevil  he  was 
roaring  about?"  (Laughter.)  So,  if  I  were  to  preach  to  you  about  irrigation 
and  live  stock,  you  would  be  quite  justified  in  asking  what  I  was  roaring  about. 
Every  irrigation  farmer,  like  every  other  farmer,  knows  that  he  must  have  live  stock, 
and  good  live  stock  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  his  operations.  To  illustrate  the  point  I 
am  endeavouring  to  make:  Last  winter  the  Economic  and  Development  Com- 
mission was  approached  by  the  Fruit  Growers  of  British  Columbia  with  a  complaint 
about  the  high  cost  of  production  of  fruit  in  this  province.  I  may  say  that  I  am 
afraid  education  was  not  the  remedy  they  were  in  search  of.  We  elicited  some 
curious  facts.  We  found  that  it  cost  the  Nova  Scotia  farmer  $L25  to  put  a  barrel 
of  apples  on  the  car  f.o.b.  We  foimd  that  it  cost  the  Ontario  farmer  $L45  to  $L50 
to  put  a  slightly  larger  barrel  of  apples  on  the  car  and  we  finally  foimd  that  it  cost 
the  British  Columbia  grower  $3.60  to  place  a  like  quantity  on  the  car.  Now, 
there  are  several  reasons  for  that.  Some  are  good,  and  some  are  bad.  Without 
going  into  them  I  want  to  say  that  the  principal  difference  which  will  be  patent 
to  everybody  is  the  fact  that  the  Nova  Scotia  apple  grower  is  generally  a  farmer, 
and  the  Ontario  apple  grower  is  also  a  farmer,  whereas  the  British  Columbia  apple 
grower  is  an  apple  grower.  This,  among  other  things,  would  appear  to  indicate  the 
advisability  of  an  irrigation  farmer  being  a  good  farmer  and  as  such,  having  live 
stock  about  him.  There  are,  of  course,  other  reasons  for  this  great  disparity  in  cost 
of  production,  such  as  the  expense  of  packing  the  three  boxes,  the  great  care 
exercised  in  selecting  the  best  grades  and  so  on,  and  these  bring  up  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  British  Columbia  growers  have  possibly  gone  a  little  too  far  in  the 
matters  of  fine  quality  and  elaborate  packing.  Of  course,  the  luxurious  millionaire 
especially  of  the  lately  risen  variety — ^by  the  way,  we  have  not  quite  as  many  of  them 
in  evidence  as  we  had  a  few  years  ago — ^wants  all  his  apples  of  one  size  and  one  colour 
and  each  with  its  own  individual  piece  of  tissue  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
majority  of  the  people  living  on  the  prairies  want  apples  for  apple  pies  and  apple 
sauce  and  for  the  youngsters  to  eat  and  carry  to  school  and  they  are  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  whether  the  apples  are,  or  are  not,  packed  in  a  beautiful  box,  all 
of  the  same  colour  and  wrapped  in  the  same  kind  of  paper.  If  you  want  to  get 
that  market  in  competition  with  the  Eastern  grower  you  must  get  down  to  business 
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and  send  them  apples  without  the  frills,  which  cost  money  and  are  a  serious  factor 
in  competition  with  people  who  can  furnish  the  same  article  or  possibly  even  an 
inferior  article  at  a  more  moderate  price.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  a  move  has 
already  been  made  in  this  direction  and  that  some  of  the  British  Columbia  growers 
are  shipping  the  ordinary  run  of  the  orchards  in  less  ornate  and  expensive  packages. 

If  I  have  not  tired  you  out  I  would  like  to  speak  a  little  while  about  live  stock 
without  any  special  reference  to  irrigation.  I  have  been  talking  about  live  stock 
for  a  good  many  years.  Live  stock  and  mixed  farming  have  been  very  much 
discussed  in  the  prairie  coimtry,  where  soil  exploitation  masquerading  imder  the 
name  of  development,  has  been  rapidly  diminishing  the  fertility  of  our  soil.  It  is 
a  fair  subject  for  discussion  here  in  British  Columbia,  because  there  is  in  this 
province  a  great  opportunity  for  producing  good  live  stock  of  all  kinds;  in  fact,  in 
point  of  quality,  especially  in  some  varieties,  British  Columbia  is  already  well  on 
the  way  to  a  leading  position  among  the  provinces  of  Canada. 

What  is  the  outlook  in  the  live  stock  business?  I  may  say  that  unless  all  signs 
fail,  it  was  never  as  good  as  it  is  to-day.  In  the  horse  industry  it  is  true  that  the 
motor  car  has  very  largely  diminished  the  demand  for  the  light-legged  horse.  I 
think  I  may  say  that  as  far  as  the  light-legged  horse  is  concerned,  he  is  practically 
doomed.  We  of  course  do  not  know,  but  I  trust,  and  I  think  there  are  good 
grounds  for  trusting,  that  after  this  war  is  over  there  will  be  no  more  demand  for 
horses  of  the  cavalry  type.  They  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  motor  car  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  light  horse.  The  young  man  of  to-day  has  given  up  the 
saddle.  The  light  harness  horse,  although  still  of  some  use  in  courtship,  will 
go  out  of  business  as  soon  as  the  self-guiding  car  comes  on  the  market.  Those  who 
can  aflford  to  do  so,  use  the  motor  car,  and  those  who  cannot,  save  up  their  money 
and  buy  those  abominations  called  "motor  cycles."     (Laughter.) 

For  a  number  of  years  the  heavy  horse  will  be  in  demand.  He  is  keenly  in 
demand  at  the  present  time.  Prices  were  never  so  high.  After  the  war  is  over 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  heavy  work  horses  in  the  countries  now  ravaged 
by  war. 

I  have  in  my  possession  an  official  publication  from  the  Belgian  Government 
giving  many  harrowing  details  as  to  what  happened  to  the  Belgian  horses.  The 
brood  mares  and  foals  running  in  the  fields  were  slaughtered,  being  oft-en  used 
as  targets  by  the  German  soldiers.  One  pure  bred  stallion,  valued  at  50,000  francs 
($10,000),  was  burned  up  in  his  box  while  the  groom  and  his  wife  and  children 
were  forced  on  their  knees  to  watch  the  agonizing  death  of  the  noble  animal.  Then 
the  Germans  realized  that  they  were  making  a  mistake  in  destroying  these  valuable 
horses  and  began  to  ship  them  to  Germany.  They  sent  their  experts  to  select 
the  best  individuals,  giving  to  the  Belgians  for  payment  orders  on  the  Republic 
of  France,  payable  at  Paris.  These  orders  were  in  German  and  were  often  for 
the  most  trifling  sums;  in  one  case  the  owner  of  two  valuable  horses  found  on 
having  his  order  translated  that  it  called  for  payment  for  a  pair  of  rabbits.  As 
a  result  of  these  methods  the  Belgian  horse  has  been  practically  exterminated  in  his 
native  country. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  after  the  war  is  over,  people  will  come  over  here  from 
Belgium  to  purchase  horses  for  breeding  purposes  and  this  may  also  occur  in  regard 
to  other  European  breeds  of  heavy  horses. 
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So  far  as  the  draft  breeds  generally  are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  these  horses  for  years  to  come.  I  have  had 
interviews  with  representatives  of  all  the  large  cartage  companies  in  our  cities  and 
they  say  that  so  far  as  they  have  gone  in  trying  out  the  motor  trucks  they  have 
foimd  the  horse  much  more  satisfactory  and  economical.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
in  this  connection  that  all  of  these  gentlemen  are,  through  long  association,  firm 
friends  of  the  horse.  Whether  the  development  of  the  motor  truck,  which  until 
comparatively  recent  years  did  not  receive  as  much  attention  as  that  of  the 
passenger  car,  will  be  taken  up  with  energy  enough  to  make  it  suflSciently  economical 
to  supersede  the  horse,  I  cannot  say.  The  heavy  farm  tractor  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  light  farm  tractor  has  come  in  to  stay.  So  far  as  the  horse  business 
is  concerned,  a  man  can  continue  to  breed  heavy  horses  without  any  risk  of  market 
failure  for  at  least  t^n  or  fifteen  years  to  come. 

The  majority  of  you  are  not  so  much  interested  in  horses  as  in  other  kinds  of 
live  stock.  There  is  a  tremendous  shortage  of  cattle  all  over  the  world.  There 
is  an  extraordinary  demand.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  has 
decreased  by  some  seven  millions  in  the  last  nine  years,  and  that  with  many  more 
people  to  feed.  We  have,  in  Canada,  the  same  diminution  going  on  although  we  lack 
the  corresponding  increase  of  meat-eating  population.  A  feature  of  the  situation 
very  readily  overlooked  is  that  in  addition  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  numbers 
of  cattle  going  to  market  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  a  few  years  ago,  many 
of  the  cattle  are  much  smaller  in  size  and  of  lighter  weight  than  formerly,  thus  still 
further  reducing  the  available  beef  supply.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  waste  in 
the  slaughter  of  calves.  In  the  United  States  calf  slaughter  increased  by  six 
hundred  per  cent,  in  the  decade  between  1900  and  1910.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
owing  to  attention  having  been  called  to  this  short-sighted  policy,  it  has  been 
to  a  large  extent  arrested  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  The  matter 
has,  however,  been  too  long  neglected,  with  the  result  that  the  world  is  face  to  face 
with  a  tremendous  shortage  of  beef  cattle.  Again,  as  every  one  interested  in  the 
business  knows  only  too  well,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  procure  good  dairy 
cattle  even  at  very  high  and  scarcely  remunerative  figures.  After  the  war,  not  only 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and  Belgium,  but  every  other  country  in  Europe  will  have 
been  drained  of  its  supply  of  cattle  and  there  will  be  a  tremendous  demand  for 
cattle  and  the  prices  will  soar  far  beyond  any  figure  that  any  of  us  has  ever  seen. 
I  seldom  assume  the  role  of  prophet,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  shall  see  a 
tremendous  market,  all  the  more  so  because  we  have  been  neglecting  the  industry 
and  allowing  our  stocks  to  be  diminished. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  hogs.  The  hog  supply  of  the  United  States  is  at  the 
present  moment  three  million  less  than  five  years  ago.  In  Canada  we  have  such 
a  shortage  of  hogs  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  supply  our  own  demands  from  our 
own  hogs  and  large  quantities  of  American  pork,  hams  and  bacon  are  being  shipped 
mto  our  country  to  supply  our  needs.  I  feel  satisfied  that  hogs,  provided  fair  play 
is  exercised  on  the  market,  will  maintain  a  high  figure  for  many  years  to  come. 

Similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  sheep  industry.  Sheep  have  practically 
doubled  in  value  during  the  last  two  years  and  the  scarcity  is  well  known.  The 
United  States  supply  is  falling  off  and  our  own  supply  in  Canada,  small  as  it  always 
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has  been,  has  been  still  further  seriously  depleted.     There  is  no  question  but  that 
both  mutton  and  wool  are  going  to  maintain  very  high  prices  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  facts  being  as  stated,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  live  stock  industry 
should  be  safeguarded  and  encouraged  as  a  national  economic  duty,  all  the  more 
important  because  as  matters  now  stand  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  that  industry 
as  have  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Johnstone  as  existing  in  regard  to  fruit,  namely, 
that  there  is  too  big  a  gap  between  the  price  received  by  the  producer  and  that 
paid  by  the  consumer. 

Conditions  in  the  live  stock  trade  are  particularly  bad  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  due  to  the  fact  that  the  buying  end  has  been  in  the  hands  of  experts  who 
have  made  it  their  business  to  figure  out  how  they  could  buy  the  live  stock  at  the 
cheapest  prices  possible  and  sell  it  at  the  highest  prices  possible,  while  the  majority 
of  producers  not  being  educated  to  the  same  point  as  the  men  with  whom  they 
have  been  doing  business,  are  more  or  less  at  their  mercy.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Live  Stock  Association  of  the  United  States  held  at  El  Paso,  Texas, 
last  January,  and  at  which  our  friend,  Dr.  Tolmie,  of  Victoria,  attended  as  a 
delegate  of  our  own  Western  Canada  Live  Stock  Union,  this  matter  was  taken 
up  in  earnest.  A  committee  was  appointed  and  an  enormous  fund  has  since  been 
raised  to  fight  the  beef  trust  in  the  United  States  with  the  object  of  securing  to  the 
producer  the  fair  share  of  the  profit  which  should  be  his.     (Applause.) 

The  Canadian  packer  has  always  been  exceedingly  short-sighted;  I  beg  his 
pardon — ^in  one  particular  only. 

He  has  utterly  failed  to  grasp  the  outstanding  fact  that  the  time  of  low  prices 
should  be  for  him  the  time  of  small  profits  and  that  if  he  wants  to  keep  the  live  stock 
industry  up  and  in  a  flourishing  condition,  he  should,  when  the  supply  is  plentiful, 
pay  the  producer  as  much  as  he  can,  cutting  his  profit  for  the  time  being  accordingly. 
He  has  failed  to  do  that  and  instead  has,  as  a  rule,  crowded  the  stock-growers  down 
to  the  last  fraction  of  a  cent  with  the  result  that  thousands  of  men  have  been 
disgusted  and  discouraged  and  have  gone  out  of  live  stock  production. 

It  is  as  easy  to  get  into  vicious  circles  in  the  live  stock  trade  as  in  others.  As 
an  illustration,  take  the  importation  of  Australian  mutton.  It  first  began  because 
the  supply  of  mutton  produced  in  Western  Canada  was  insuflScient  to  satisfy  the 
local  demand.  The  same  applies  to  the  mutton  imported  from  Oregon  and 
Washington.  There  was  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand  in  Canada  and, 
consequently,  the  packers  went  elsewhere  for  it.  Freight  rates  were  low,  mutton 
was  cheap,  and  then  when  the  people  in  Alberta  and  the  other  western  provinces 
began  to  produce  sheep  for  the  market,  they  could  not  sell  at  a  living  price  because 
the  foreign  article  could  be  laid  down  at  a  lower  figure.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
an  unexpected  chain  of  circumstances,  one  of  which  was  the  increase  in  ocean 
freights  due  to  the  war,  another  the  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  the 
United  States,  coupled  with  a  rise  in  sheep  values  in  that  country,  and  still  another, 
the  high  price  now  obtainable  for  wool,  this  unfortunate  condition  might  have 
continued  indefinitely.  The  sheep  industry  in  Western  Canada  is  experiencing 
a  marked  revival,  but  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  coxmtry 
to-day  is  so  small  owing  to  the  first  mentioned  conditions,  that  very  few  people  are 
deriving  any  advantage  from  the  high  prices  of  mutton  and  wool. 
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Now,  how  are  we  going  to  improve  these  conditions?  We  have  had  more  or  less 
discussion  about  education  this  afternoon  and  I  am  going  to  see  if  I  cannot  do 
a  little  in  this  line  myself.  We  must  educate  ourselves  to  protect  ourselves  as 
producers  of  live  stock. 

First  of  all,  we  want  the  live  stock  industry  in  Canada  put  under  government 
control.  We  want  it  taken  care  of  and  its  interests  served  and  studied  out  and 
looked  after  as  carefully  as  are  those  of  the  producers  of  grain  on  our  prairies. 
Men  who  were  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the  grain  trade  prior  to  1900  know 
that  the  producer  was  getting  very  much  the  worst  of  it  in  disposing  of  his  grain. 
They  know  that  the  conditions  imder  which  he  was  working  were  very  bad  indeed, 
but  even  at  that  they  were  no  worse  than  the  conditions  with  which  the  live  stock 
industry  is  contending  to-day. 

By  the  amendments  to  the  Grain  Act  made  in  and  since  1900,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Grain  Commission  and  by  other  measures  taken  to  regulate  the  grain 
trade,  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  has  been  changed  and  the  present-day  grain 
grower  is  sure  of  fair  and  equitable  treatment  from  the  time  he  puts  his  grain  in 
the  elevator  or  on  board  the  car  until  he  gets  his  returns.  We  want  the  same  thing 
done  with  regard  to  live  stock;  we  want  all  markets  imder  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment; we  want  a  commission  appointed  to  look  after  the  live  stock  industry; 
we  want  every  live  stock  commission  man  and  dealer  bonded  with  the  Government 
so  that  the  cattle  and  the  money  of  the  producer  will  be  safe  in  his  hands;  we  want 
all  the  weigh  scales  in  the  hands  of  the  Government;  we  want  the  whole  business 
taken  care  of  and  looked  after  by  the  Government;  that  among  other  things  is 
what  governments  are  for.     (Applause.) 

I  have  recently  been  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  Economic  and  Development 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  also  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Royal  Live  Stock  Commission,  appointed  to  investigate  the  conditions  affecting 
live  stock  and  live  stock  markets  in  the  three  prairie  provinces.  There  is  now  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  available  before  both  these  conunissions  in  regard  to  these  matters, 
and  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  of  more  importance  to  the  coimtry  than  this  very 
subject.  The  Western  Canada  Live  Stock  Union,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  President, 
at  its  annual  convention  held  in  Victoria  last  October,  embodied  this  principle  of 
government  control  in  a  resolution  which  had  been  endorsed  prior  to  the  meeting 
by  every  live  stock  association  in  Western  Canada.  It  is  a  case  for  united  effort 
and,  as  with  every  reform  of  a  like  nature,  we  must  keep  on  pushing  until  we  get 
what  we  want. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  live  stock  industry  of  this  western  country 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  When  one  considers  the  enormous  area,  practically  a  thousand 
miles  square, .  which  lies  between  the  Red  river  and  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  between  the  forty-ninth  parallel  and  the  barren  lands,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rich  valleys  and  benches  of  British  Colmnbia,  when  one  considers 
that  as  the  fertility  of  the  virgin  soil  begins  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion, 
the  keeping  of  live  stock  on  practically  every  farm  will  become  not  a  matter  of 
choice  but  of  necessity;  when  one  remembers  the  vast  areas  of  land  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  can  be  used  most  advantageously  for  the  breeding  of  live  stock 
and  its  maintenance  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  growth;  the  stupendous  possibilities  of 
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this  western  country  in  the  matter  of  live  stock  production  begin  to  impress  them- 
selves on  one's  mental  vision. 

When  one  bears  in  mind  that  the  city  of  Chicago  with  a  population  of  nearly 
three  million  people  derives  over  fifty  per  cent  of  its  financial  transactions  from 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  the  future  importance  of  the  live  stock  industry  to  this 
western  coimtry  begins  to  be  apparent.  It  should  be  evident  to  all  that  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  will  come  after  us,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  these  now  here, 
it  is  a  matter  of  duty  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  secure  the  removal  of  existing 
grievances,  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  may  be  possible  the  obstacles  and  drawbacks  now 
adversely  affecting  that  industry,  with  the  view  of  ensuring  a  fair  deal  to  the  live 
stock  farmer  both  now  and  in  the  future.  When  reforms  are  in  question  there  is 
no  time  like  the  present.  We  must  have  action  now  before  the  situation  becomes 
any  more  acute. 

Another  important  matter  is  that  of  live  stock  statistics.  There  are  really 
no  accurate  or  reliable  figures  available  at  the  present  time.  Nobody  knows  how 
many  horses,  sheep  or  swine  you  have  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia  to-day. 
Nobody  knows  how  many  there  are  in  Alberta,  in  Saskatchewan,  or  in  any  other 
province.  The  Dominion  Government  makes  a  stab  at  it  and  says  there  are  so  many 
and  the  Provincial  Government  says  there  are  so  many,  and  neither  is  anywhere 
nearly  right.  The  system  of  crop  reporting,  which  includes  live  stock,  is  practically 
valueless.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  France  told  me,  when  discussing  the 
question  of  furnishing  accurate  figures  for  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
that  this  department  had  three  hundred  thousand  crop  reporters,  but  he  knew 
very  well  that  their  figures  were  absolutely  untrustworthy.  The  United  Stat^ 
has  attained  greater  accuracy  than  perhaps  any  other  country,  but  there  is  even 
there  always  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  figures  of  the  Census  Bureau  and 
those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  we  are  in  an  even  worse  position. 

Before  our  live  stock  trade  becomes  further  developed  I  want  to  see  a  statistical 
system  established  which  will  furnish  accurate  and  reliable  information  as  to  the 
numbers  and  kinds  of  live  stock  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  From 
information  furnished  to  the  Economic  and  Development  Commission,  an  annual 
live  stock  census  for  the  whole  of  Canada  can  be  provided,  for  approximately  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  live  stock  of  the  Dominion 
is  valued  at  eight  himdred  million  dollars,  the  first  mentioned  siun  is  not  much  to 
ask  from  a  Government  that  can  spend  so  many  millions  of  dollars  on  other 
things.     (Applause.) 

As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  to  the  producer  of  knowledge  of  this  kind, 
I  may  point  out  that  in  the  Alberta  Stock  Yards  at  Calgary  there  were  handled 
in  1913  only  26,000  hogs,  while  in  1914  the  number  of  hogs  passing  through  these 
yards  was  194,000.  There  was  a  vague  general  impression  that  there  were  more 
hogs  in  the  country  than  there  had  been  in  the  previous  year,  but  there  was  no  way 
by  which  the  producer,  the  man  most  vitally  interested,  could  ascertain  the  actual 
facts  and  govern  himself  accordingly.  Those  interested  in  the  bu)dng  end,  many 
of  whom  have  very  extensive  and  systematic  coimections  for  the  pmpose,  can  and 
do  ascertain  the  actual  conditions  throughout  the  coimtry,  at  least  in  a  general  way. 
The  isolated  producer  has  however  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  this  knowledge, 
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without  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  price  the 
buyer  offers  is  a  iair  price  or  not. 

The  third  point  is  that  we  need  money  and  must  have  it.  Last  year  ninety 
thousand  head  of  cattle  went  from  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Manitoba  to  the 
United  States.     Some  of  these  cattle  were  fat  and  as  at  least  a  partially  finished 
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product,  no  reaaonable  objection  could  be  offered  to  their  exportation.  Nearly 
seventy  thousand  of  those  cattle,  however,  were  stockers  and  feeders,  amoi^  them 
a  large  number  of  excellent  cowa  and  heifers.  Their  estimated  average  value  was 
$54.  We  had  millions  of  tons  of  feed  that  went  to  waste  last  winter  for  want  of 
stock  to  eat  it  up.  When  a  Yankee  comes  across  to  the  Winnipeg  Yards  or  to  the 
Alberta  Stock  Yards  and  buys  these  young  cattle  and  takes  them  home  with  him 
he  does  not  do  it  out  of  any  sentiment  of  love  or  affection  either  for  us  or  for  our 
cattle;  nor  does  he  do  it  for  fun;  he  does  it  for  the  same  reason  that  the  pilgrims 
go  to  Mecca;  he  does  it  for  the  sake  of  the  profit.  He  buys  these  cattle  to  take  south 
and  make  money  out  of  them,  and  we  know  that  they  will  average  well  on  to  $50 
a  head  profit.  They  were  probably  worth  that  much  more  this  spring  than  when 
he  bought  them  last  winter. 

You  will  understand  that  these  seventy  thousand  cattle  went  from  here  last  year 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  man  who  had  the  cattle  did  not  have  the  feed,  and 
the  man  who  had  the  feed  did  not  have  the  cattle  nor  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  them.  FUunly  stated,  that  is  what  this  movement  of  cattle  meant.  If  the 
man  who  had  the  feed  had  had  the  money  or  had  been  able  to  go  to  the  bank  and  get 
the  money  to  buy  some  of  these  cattle  and  carry  them  over  the  winter,  this  country 
would  have  made  the  profit  instead  of  the  United  States.     I  have  no  objection  to 
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the  United  States  making  money,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  make  it 
at  our  expense. 

It  is  up  to  the  financial  magnates  of  the  Dominion  to  look  into  matters  of  this 
kind  and  take  the  proper  steps  to  remedy  the  evil.  Some  system  should  be 
inaugurated  in  Canada  whereby  the  man  who  has  the  feed  can  get  the  cattle. 

In  the  United  States  they  have  a  way  of  working  it  out.  They  have  a  number 
of  live  stock  banks  which  practically  confine  their  operations  to  the  furnishing  of  live 
stock  loans.  These  banks  are  largely  owned  and  operated  by  combinations  of  live 
stock  commission  men  in  Chicago  and  other  stock  centres.  Then  there  are  a  great 
many  live  stock  loan  companies  which  borrow  money,  chiefly  from  eastern  banks 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  lend  it  to  stockmen  on  cattle  at  a  considerably  higher 
rate.  They  lend  it  at  eight  per  cent  as  a  general  rule  and  as  they  borrow  from 
the  banks  at  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  they  are  able  to  do  business  on  a  safe  margin. 

The  operations  of  some  of  these  loan  companies  are  rather  extensive.  I  know 
of  one  live  stock  loan  company  which  has  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  which  but  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  paid  up.  Last  year  this  company 
made  loans  on  cattle  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  and  the 
profits  on  the  year's  business  were  over  eighty-five  thousand  dollars;  a  very  nice  clean 
up  on  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand. 

These  companies,  while  not  directly  financed  by  the  large  packing  companies, 
are  frequently  vouched  for  by  them,  and  that  is  a  condition  which  we  are  not 
particularly  anxious  to  have  in  Canada.  I  know  the  National  Live  Stock  Association 
of  the  United  States  is  very  dubious  of  this  godfather. 

These  loans  are  generally  made  for  six  months,  which  gives  the  farmer  a  chance 
to  graze  stock  for  the  smnmer  or  to  winter-feed,  as  best  suits  his  circumstances. 
Extensions  are  frequently  given  when  market  or  other  conditions  render  this 
necessary  or  advisable,  but  it  is  rather  disagreeable  for  the  borrower  to  know 
that  the  money  is  under  the  control  of  the  packer  who  buys  his  cattle.  Our  farmer 
friends  in  the  United  States  are  not  in  a  very  pleasant  state  of  mind  over  this  feature 
of  the  system,  which  has  nevertheless  been  of  great  benefit  to  them. 

All  things  considered,  it  will  be  much  better  for  the  Canadian  farmer  to  obtain 
his  working  funds  directly  from  our  own  reliable  chartered  banks,  provided  the  latter 
will  take  hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest  and  devise  some  fair  and  reasonable  method 
of  making  advances,  adequate  in  amoimt  and  for  periods  sufficiently  long  to  permit 
of  the  handling  of  live  stock  in  a  practial  and  business-like  way. 

Under  the  present  system,  our  big  chartered  banks  send  out  to  the  country 
branches,  as  managers,  many  estimable  young  men.  The  young  manager,  however, 
very  often  does  not  know  how  the  farmer  lives,  moves  and  has  his  being.  Fre- 
quently he  does  not  get  a  chance  to  stay  long  enough  in  the  conmnmity  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  farmers  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  socially  or  in  a 
business  way. 

This  is  bad  from  almost  every  point  of  view  as  unless  and  until  a  bank  manager 
is  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  financial  morality  of  his  various  customers,  he 
and  they  are  very  heavily  handicapped  in  the  carrying  on  of  business  relations. 
Many  of  these  banks  are  located  in  centres  where  there  are  four  or  five 
others,  and  where  one  or  two  with  older  and  more  experienced  managers  would 
serve  the  public  much  better.    If  one  of  these  young  managers  makes  an  earnest 
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effort  to  get  acquainted  with  his  customers  and  their  affairs,  if  he  takes  an  intelligent 
and  active  interest  in  his  work,  in  other  words,  if  he  shows  initiative  and  energy 
enough  to  attract  the  favourable  attention  of  his  superiors,  he  is  very  shortly 
promoted  to  a  larger  branch,  with  the  result  that  the  connection  he  was  forming, 
as  valuable  to  the  community  as  to  the  bank  itself,  is  lost  right  there.  If  the  banks 
hope  to  do  business  in  farming  communities  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  in  the  building 
up  of  a  sound  and  sane  agricultural  system  and  prevent  such  economic  losses  as 
that  to  which  your  attention  has  just  been  directed,  they  will  have  to  select  their 
local  managers  with  great  care,  giving  the  preference  to  those  capable  of  taking 
an  intelligent  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  farming.  The  men  who  succeed 
in  seciuing  the  confidence  and  the  business  of  the  farming  public  should  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  among  the  people  they  know  and  who  know  them.  It  will, 
I  am  sure,  prove  to  be  much  better  business  to  increase  their  salaries  and  leave 
them  where  they  can  be  of  the  greatest  service,  than  to  promote  them  to  other 
and  perhaps  more  important  branches,  thus  losing  the  valuable  personal  con- 
nections which  they  have  established.  Unless  some  such  policy  differing  widely 
from  that  now  in  vogue,  is  adopted  in  the  near  future,  the  banks  will  find  that 
some  other  way  of  securing  agricultiu'al  short  term  credits  will  shortly  come  into 
being.     (Applause.) 

I  may  say,  before  I  leave  this  subject,  that  I  was  recently  told  by  a  gentleman 
in  whose  veracity  I  have  entire  confidence,  of  a  friend  of  his  who  had  a  chance  to 
make  some  money  in  cattle  and  his  credit  being  good,  he  borrowed  some  $20,000 
from  a  bank,  with  which  he  bought  cows.  All  the  cows  proved  to  be  in  calf  and  the 
profits  were  in  sight  and  looked  very  promising  when  his  note  was  called.  He 
told  the  bank  that  he  had  not  the  money  available;  that  it  was  invested  in  the 
cows,  which  were  doing  well.  The  banker  informed  him  that  he  had  orders  from 
head  office  that  all  loans  must  be  straightened  up.  The  borrower  told  the  banker 
that  he  could  pay  $7,000,  but  payment  in  full  was  insisted  on.  So  he  sold  the  cattle, 
incidentally  making  a  thousand  dollars.  A  friend  of  his  remarked  that  he  could 
have  made  $2,500  easily  by  holding  the  cattle  until  spring,  and  he  replied  that  he 
knew  that  but  that  he  did  not  have  the  money  to  do  so  and  pay  the  note,  but  he  said : 
''The  thing  that  makes  me  so  mad  about  it  is  that  when  I  paid  that  $20,000  loan, 
the  manager  turned  round  and  said:  'Now  would  you  like  to  borrow  some  more 
money?'" 

I  want  to  see  a  better  deal  handed  out  to  the  people  of  these  western  provinces 
in  regard  to  the  live  stock  industry. 

The  fourth  point  which  I  wish  to  briefly  discuss  is  co-operation — co-operation, 
not  only  in  production,  but  in  the  handling  and  marketing  of  live  stock  and  live 
stock  products.  Co-operation  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  a  foothold.  Denmark 
is  the  greatest  co-operative  coimtry  in  the  world.  They  have  gone  on  improving 
their  co-operative  system  there  for  the  last  forty  years.  Even  in  Ireland,  which  is 
the  last  country  in  the  world  where  one  would  look  for  co-operation,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  events  of  the  past  three  or  four  years,  co-operation  is  making  good 
headway.  We  find  that  in  the  co-operative  marketing  of  cattle  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  people  are  making  $70  to  $85  a  car  more  than  they  did  when  selling 
direct  to  the  cattle  buyer.  In  Litchfield,  Minnesota,  they  are  doing  even  better 
than  that.    In  our  own  province  of  Saskatchewan  a  large  number  of  co-operative 
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circles  have  been  established  and  a  great  many  cars  have  been  shipped  by  them  with 
most  encouraging  results.  We  know  what  has  been  achieved  by  co-operative  action 
among  the  grain  growers  of  the  plains.  We  know  the  benefits  derived  from  co- 
operation by  the  fruit  growers  of  California,  an  excellent  example  which  is,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  beginning  to  be  followed  by  the  orchardists  of  British  Columbia.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  co-operative  circle  established  in  every  farming  community. 
If  properly  started  and  carried  on  with  energy  and  intelligence,  it  will  very  soon 
begin  to  extend  its  activities  in  many  different  directions,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
its  members,  socially  and  morally  as  well  as  financially.  We  want  the  co-operation 
of  the  townspeople  as  well.  Nothing  improves  conditions  in  the  farming  com- 
munity and  in  the  town  more  certainly  and  more  satisfactorily  than  S3rmpathy 
and  imderstanding  between  the  man  in  the  town  and  the  man  in  the  country. 
If  that  spirit  had  been  cultivated  years  ago  the  big  organizations  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  Grain  Growers  and  the  United  Farmers,  would  have  taken  an  entirely 
different  form.  The  interests  of  the  man  on  the  land  and  his  neighbour  in  the 
town  are,  after  all,  identical,  but  the  farmer  is  not  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  general 
recognition  of  this  basic  fact.  The  farmer  was  forced  to  organize  to  protect  his 
rights  and  secure  square  dealing  from  the  so-called  business  interests  as  the  latter 
lacked  the  vision  to  see  that  in  a  country  such  as  ours  prosperity  for  the  man  on 
the  land  means  prosperity  for  all.  In  the  city  of  Lethbridge  three  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  farmer  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  now  they  have  the  farmers  fully 
represented  on  that  body,  equally  with  other  lines,  and  when  any  question  of 
general  interest  to  the  district  comes  up  for  discussion  it  is  considered  jointly  by  the 
farmers  and  business  men. 

This  principle  is  extended  to  include  all  public  meetings  called  to  deal  with  any 
important  local  issues  and,  needless  to  say,  it  is  working  out  greatly  to  the  general 
benefit  of  the  entire  community.  We  need  more  co-operation  between  the  city  and 
the  coimtry.  Talk  about  agricultural  education  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools!  What  better  influence  could  be  employed 
than  to  have  the  children  in  the  coimtry  visiting  the  children  in  town  and  the  children 
in  town  visiting  the  children  in  the  country,  and  the  parents  going  in  and  out  as 
well?  The  majority  of  i)eople  now  have  good  means  of  locomotion.  If  you  can 
bring  the  town  folks  and  the  country  folks  together  more,  not  only  socially  but  in 
the  various  lines  of  public  effort  and  public  service,  the  problem  of  rural  education 
for  city  children  and  city  education  for  rural  children  would  largely  solve  itself. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  mixing  up  thoroughly  and  banishing  the  feeling  of  aloofness 
which  breeds  misunderstanding  and  the  spirit  of  co-operation  will  take  its  place. 
Some  of  you  may  think  that  these  ideas  are  visionary  and  Utopian.  You  will 
recollect  that  when  I  began  to  speak  an  hour  or  two  ago,  I  dwelt  upon  the  progress 
this  world  has  made  in  the  last  one  hundred  years.  I  like  to  tell  an  audience  that. 
It  makes  men  sit  up  and  consider  what  a  really  extraordinary  age  we  are  living  in. 
In  view  of  the  facts  I  have  mentioned,  this  world  is  only  about  two  hundred  years 
old.  We  have  made  more  progress  in  the  last  century  than  we  made  in  all  the 
thousands  of  years  preceding  it.  Think  about  it  when  you  have  a  few  moments 
to  spare. 

A  battalion  went  to  England  and  camped  down  at  Shomcliffe  on  the  sea. 
One  of  the  officers,  who  was  from  Alberta,  took  a  chap — ^also  from  that  province— 
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who,  like  himself,  had  never  seen  the  sea  until  he  went  on  the  ship  to  Britain,  and 
posted  him  as  a  sentry  down  on  the  sea  shore.  He  planted  him  on  the  sands  with 
orders  to  stay  there  until  he  was  reUeved,  and  left  him.  When  the  allotted  time  was 
up,  he  went  back  and  looked  all  round  but  be  did  not  see  his  sentry.  Finally  he 
saw  the  head  of  the  man — away  out — ^just  above  the  water,  and  he  called  out: 
"What  are  you  doing  out  there?     Didn't  I  tell  you  to  stay  here?"     The  sentry 
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called  back:  "No,  sir.  You  told  me  to  stay  out  here,  but  this  here  creek  has  riz." 
(Laughter.)  These  ideas  I  have  been  speaking  about  were  ridiculed  twenty  years 
ago.  They  were  in  advance  of  the  times  five  years  ago,  but  now,  "the  creek  has  riz." 
Times  have  changed,  and  it  is  up  to  us  not  only  to  talk  about,  but  to  do  these  things. 
I  would  remind  you  that  whatever  men  dare  they  can  do;  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  get  together. 

There  is  still  another  viewpoint.  The  weavers  of  P^sley  were  great  thinkers 
and  noted  reformers.  Until  comparatively  recent  years  Britain  maintained  a  fleet 
known  as  the  Channel  Fleet  which,  once  a  year,  made  a  voyage  round  the  United 
Kingdom,  calling  at  a  number  of  the  principal  ports.  On  one  occasion,  when  this 
fleet  was  anchored  at  the  Tail  of  the  Bank,  off  Greenock,  an  old  Paisley  body  went 
down  to  have  a  look  at  it.  He  went  aboard  the  flagship  and  made  a  very  thorough 
inspection  of  every  nook  and  cranny  to  which  he  could  gain  access.  Finally  he 
attempted  to  walk  into  the  admiral's  private  cabin,  but  was  halted  by  a  smart 
English  marine  who  was  on  sentry  duty  there  and  who  asked  him,  rather  peremp- 
torily, what  he  wanted.  "  Weel,"  said  the  weaver,  "I  was  just  gaun  in  to  hae  a  bit 
crack  wi'  Admiral  Hornby."     "Oh,"  said  the  jolly,  thinking  to  have  some  fun 
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with  this  curious  Scot,  "the  Admiral  isn't  aboard;  he's  ashore,  but  'oo  shall  I  say 
did  him  the  honour  o'  callin'?"  The  old  man  looked  over  his  glasses  and  very 
simply  repUed:  "Ye  might  just  tell  him  that  wan  of  the  owners  was  aboard." 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  the  owners.  We  are  apt  to  forget  in  the 
strife  of  the  political  fight  when  we  are  led  by  the  nose  by  one  party  and  by  the  ear 
by  another  party  that  if  we  really  want  any  legislation  and  will  say  so  emphatically, 
we  can  have  it.    We  are  the  owners.     (Loud  applause.) 

Chairman:    It  is  so  late  now  that  any  discussion  there  may  be  on  this  address 
of  Dr.  Rutherford's  will  be  heard  and  considered  at  the  session  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  I  would  like  to  just  mention  the  products  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form. These  are  all  products  of  Kamloops  and  have  not  been  brought  from 
Califomia.  Those  ripe  cherries  hanging  there  are  proof  of  the  honesty  of  the 
audience,  and  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  brought  them  here,  has  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  audience  or  he  would  have  a  special  constable  to  guard  them. 

The  session  was  [then  closed  and  the  convention  adjourned  to  eight  o'clock 
p.m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING  SESSION,  JULY  25,  1916 

CHAiRAiAN :  The  first  item  on  our  programme  this  evening  is  an  address  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Tedder,  Chairman,  Hydro-Electric  Conmiittee,  Kamloops,  on  "The  Possi- 
bilities of  Irrigation  by  a  Hydro-Electric  Power  Plant  in  the  Thompson  Valley. 


» 


Mr.  Tedder:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^Irrigation,  I  believe, 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  artifices  adopted  by  man  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiencies  or  inequalities  of  nature  in  enabling  him  to  supply  his  needs.  In 
a  primitive  sort  of  way  it  was  practised  in  Egypt  and  India  in  the  most  distant  times 
and  the  genius  of  western  civilization  in  our  own  age  has  enabled  those  antiquated 
systems  to  be  extended  enormously  in  their  beneficial  application  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  these 
anciently  peopled  lands  are  not  to  be  taken  as  typical  of  all  countries  where  irrigation 
is  practised.  The  modem  plan  is  meant  often  to  apply  to  a  state  of  things  unknown 
in  Egypt  and  India.  It  by  no  means  follows  in  our  day  that  an  area  marked  out  for 
irrigation  is  necessarily  parched  and  dry  land,  a  fallacy  only  too  widely  accepted  by 
those  whose  knowledge  of  this  vastly  important  subject  scarcely  goes  beyond  the 
school-book  age.  You  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  find  refuge,  however,  in  these 
elementary  principles  of  a  subject  in  which  all  these  present  here  to-day  have  arrived 
at  that  stage,  when  perfected  knowledge  in  this  all-absorbing  topic,  is  merely  the 
spring  board  to  still  new  ideas,  new  fields  to  conquer,  and  new  methods  of  harnessing 
the  forces  of  boundless  nature.  Before  I  delve  into  the  rambling  details  which  go 
to  support  any  theories  of  usefulness  concerning  the  Hydro-Electric  system  of  this 
city  of  ours,  I  am  intending  to  set  my  mind  at  rest  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  district  almost  a  stranger  to  the  gentle  dew  of  heaven  is  the  only  one  where 
the  devices  of  man  are  necessary  to  trick  the  waters  of  the  earth  from  the  courses 
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hewn  by  them  down  through  the  skges.  I  am  assuming  then  that,  a  district  may 
have  ample  rainfall,  and  its  soil  may  be  of  an  exceptionally  good  quality  for  pasture 
land,  on  which  sheep  and  cattle  may  be  grazed  with  profit,  or  it  may  even  be  suitable 
for  growing  wheat  or  other  grain.  But  I  presume,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
fimdamental  basis  of  national  development,  that  if  population  can  be  secured  iv  may 
be  possible  to  make  it  provide  a  living  for  ten  or  a  hundred  times  that  number  of 
people  if  properly  irrigated.  Given  a  convenient  waterway  and  a  solution  to  the 
puzzle  oftimes  presented  in  the  penning  back,  diversion,  conversion,  or  any  other 
means  of  hand-cufiSng  the  capital  necessary  to  carry  out  such  beneficial  work,  it  not 
only  pays  to  convert  such  a  tract  of  coimtry  such  as  I  have  instanced  into  an  irriga- 
tion settlement,  in  duty  to  the  land  that  awaits  the  master-hand,  but  it  also  explodes 
the  theory  nursed  by  the  would-be  farmer  that  he  cannot  farm  in  a  comparatively 
dry  climate  on  accoimt  of  the  imcertain  rainfall.  Here  in  this  district,  then,  that 
excuse  may  be  discovered,  but,  I  venture  to  believe  it  is  deep  down,  in  fact  con- 
siderably overgrown  by  the  more  fruitful  theories  that  are  boimd  to  be  bom  of  an 
inventive  mind,  which  is  the  obviously  resultant  state  of  being  arrived  at  by  ,ap 
irrigationist,  once  he  has  even  in  the  most  primitive  fashion,  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
appreciating  nature's  boimtiful  gifts,  whose  sterling  worth  may  be  daily  enhanced 
according  to  the  amount  of  industry  the  man  of  the  land  cares  to  expend,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  breadth  of  vision  he  possesses. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  for  the  veriest  novice  to  appear  before 
such  a  distinguished  audience  as  this,  for  my  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  has  doubtless  formed  the  life-study  of  most  of  you  will  I  fear  be  not 
as  convincing  as  I  would  like  it  to  be.  However,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  I  possibly 
can  I  will  attempt  to  justify  my  foregoing  remarks  concerning  the  possibilities 
held  out  to  the  farmer  if  he  will  avail  himself  of  a  system  whereby  the  abimdance 
of  water  in  this  locality  may  be  made  to  do  anything,  go  anywhere,  in  fact,  accom- 
plish almost  everything  but  speech. 

For  your  general  information  I  may  be  pardoned  a  little  diversion  in  the  way 
of  a  few  historical  facts  relative  to  the  water  and  light  system  of  the  city  of  Kam- 
loops.  In  the  year  1896,  that  is  two  years  after  the  city's  incorporation,  the  water 
and  electric  light  plants  which  did  service  at  that  time  were  owned  and  operated 
by  private  enterprise.  The  gradual  growth  in  importance  of  this  city  and  locality 
very  naturally  soon  made  itself  felt  and  the  demand  for  these  two  important  com- 
modities likewise  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  plant  referred  to  was  soon 
found  to  be  totally  inadequate  for  the  continually  increasing  demands  made  upon  it. 
A  not  unusual  situation  rapidly  arose;  private  enterprise  was  not  capable  of  the 
financial  expansion  essential  as  a  means  to  increased  production.  The  municipal 
authorities  arrived  at  that  stage  when  steps  to  acquire  the  plant  then  in  operation 
became  absolutely  necessary  for  the  provision  of  the  growing  needs  of  the  populace 
and  the  industrial  requirements  of  the  community  in  general.  To  those  of  you  who 
may  have  chanced  a  walk  in  the  park  grounds  and  on  to  the  city  wharf  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note  that  on  the  river  bank  close  to  where  the  wharf  stands  to-day 
a  power  house  of  frame  construction  was  erected  in  which  two  pumps  and  one  electric 
generator  were  installed.  This,  then,  may  be  taken  as  the  city's  first  venture  in 
municipal  ownership  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  water  and  electric  light. 
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Scarcely  four  years  had  elapsed  ere  it  became  apparent  that  by  virtue  of  good 
fortune  the  city's  growth  again  demanded  more  light  and  more  water,  but  this  time 
deliberate  plans  were  made  with  an  extremely  optimistic  outlook  and  the  advice 
of  a  consulting  engineer  resulted  in  the  provision  of  such  new  equipment  calculated 
to  meet  every  possible  demand  for  the  ensuing  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  building 
situated  a  little  to  the  west  of  this  hall  on  Lome  Street  was  erected  in  accordance 
with  expert  advice  in  the -year  1899,  while  its  equipment  consisted  of  pumps  and 
electric  generators  much  more  efficient  and  of  a  considerably  larger  capacity  than 
those  upon  which  the  city  had  depended  for  the  previous  four  years.  Ten  years 
afterwards  Kamloops  seemed  to  be  destined  to  reach  a  breadth  of  development 
that  would  outstrip  the  most  hopeful  estimate  ten  years  prior,  and  again  the  burning 
subject  was  how  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The  increasing  cost  of  fv.?l  at  this 
period  led  to  a  search  for  other  natural  and  cheaper  possessions  from  which  auxiliary 
development  of  power  might  be  obtained.  A  reputable  firm  of  engineers  were  con- 
sulted with  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  water  power  and  upon  their  advice, 
authorization  was  given  for  thorough  investigation  to  be  made  in  respect  of  water 
sites  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  plant  in  the  building 
below  already  referred  to  demanded  immediate  relief,  and  steps  were,  therefore,  taken 
to  install  a  large  generator  and  extra  boiler  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the 
over-load  on  the  existing  machinery.  Observations  over  a  considerable  period  were 
taken  on  the  Barriere  river  in  order  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  water  could  be 
depended  upon  throughout  the  year  which  showed  that  a  minimum  capacity  of  two 
thousand  horse-power  could  be  developed,  which  was  also  capable  of  increase  to 
ten  thousand  by  creating  storage  on  the  Barriere  lakes.  With  as  definite  an  assur- 
ance as  the  laws  of  nature  permit,  the  mimicipal  authorities  undertook  to  proceed 
with  the  initial  development  of  two  thousand  horse-power,  which  could  be  increased 
from  time  to  time  as  required  by  imits  of  one  thousand  horse-power  each. 

The  vagaries  of  climatic  conditions,  however,  were  borne  in  mind,  and  a  sup- 
plementary steam  power  station  of  like  capacity  was  provided  for  as  a  stand-by, 
in  case  of  emergency.  The  steam  plant  was  thus  erected,  the  necessary  machinery 
installed,  and  it  began  its  era  of  usefulness  in  the  fall  of  1913,  awaiting  the  day 
when  it  would  be  merely  on  the  look  out  for  accidents  when  the  Hydro-Electric 
enterprise  should  commence  operation.  This  latter  was  declared  ready  for  trials 
at  the  end  of  1914,  in  fact,  so  satisfactory  were  they  that  two  months  (rf  actual  work 
stood  to  its  credit  when,  as  was  naturally  anticipated,  certain  flaws  developed 
and  minor  slides  took  place,  which  necessitated  a  period  of  adjustment.  In  the  early 
days  of  1915  the  Hydro-Electric  system  of  Kamloops  was  deemed  ready  for  its  long 
run,  and  what  is  more  it  is  still  running.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  provide  you 
with  the  means  to  produce  the  theme  for  which  I  aimed  and  in  which  you  are 
directly  concerned.  My  reason,  however,  for  quoting  you  so  much  detail  may  be 
attributed  to  my  belief  that  you,  as  experts  in  the  art  of  irrigation,  require  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  man-made  equipment  is  capable  of  harnessing  nature's  forces  in  a 
manner  that  is  at  once  effective  and  permanent. 

I  am  now  going  to  assume  the  attitude  of  the  auctioneer,  for  it  is  here  that  I 
am  in  a  position  to  proclaim  to  all  and  sundry  that  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Kamloops  is  ready  to  sell  and  deliver  the  goods,  a  colloquialism  that  may  be  par- 
doned.    The  magnitude  of  this  undertaking  for  a  city  the  size  of  Kamloops  will 
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suggest  at  once  that  the  mere  supply  of  water  and  light  for  actual  needs  was  only 
a  part  of  the  vision  seen  by  the  sponsors  of  the  Hydro-Electric  scheme.  How 
to  utilize  the  power  still  capable  of  development  is  an  enquiry  providing  its  own 
answer  immediately; — ^irrigation,  industrial  expansion,  and  the  present  and  future 
general  manufacturing  needs.  The  very  nature  of  the  community  in  which  you  find 
yourselves  to-day  provides,  likewise,  its  own  recommendations  in  relation  to  electric 
power  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  water  on  to  the  rich  lands  adjacent  to  the  rivers 
and  lakes  with  which  the  whole  Kamloops  district  abounds.  With  the  two  thousand 
horse-power  already  develoi)ed  it  will  be  appreciated  that  all  needs  are  supplied  for 
the  present.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  there  are  considerable  periods  of  each  day 
when  electricity  is  not  needed  for  lighting  purposes  is  to  be  considered.  It  is  here 
where  an  asset  to  both  the  agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer  lies,  in  that  the 
corporation  is  eager  to  sell  that  power  during  its  hours  of  inactivity  at  a  very  low 
price,  so  low,  in  fact,  that  the  man  on  the  land,  while  many  miles  from  an  industrial 
centre,  may  avail  himself  of  the  most  advance  processes  known  to  modem  science 
for  the  enrichment  of  vast  tracts  of  land  where,  hitherto,  the  dominant  crop  has 
been  prolific  sage  brush. 

It  does  not  require  the  brain  of  a  Lord  Kelvin  to  support  the  claim  that  elec- 
tricity offers  the  cheapest  and  easiest  method  of  commanding  the  waters  of  the  earth 
to  do  the  bidding  of  man  in  the  fields  of  cultivation.  This  is  of  vast  importance 
in  this  district,  named,  and  rightly  so,  the  Dry  Belt,  where  irrigation  for  the  most 
part  is  carried  on  in  a  more  or  less  primitive  and  uncertain  fashion,  by  a  dependence 
on  winter  snows  and  fortimate  spring  rains.  Conserving  and  relying  upon  such 
waters,  while  doubtless  adequate  if  Dame  Fortune  smiles,  is  at  once  precarious  and 
not  to  be  compared  with  a  supply  of  moisture  in  all  quantities,  at  all  times  and  with 
a  source  of  supply  regulated  as  it  were  by  a  simple  touch  of  the  button. 

To  make  water  ascend  the  gentle  slopes  and  on  to  the  excellent  bench  lands, 
then,  I  am  convinced  that  mechanical  pumping  by  electrical  means  is  the  key  to  big- 
ger crops,  less  worry  and,  withal,  expenses  down  to  the  irreducible  minimum.  The 
effect  on  crops  at  the  critical  spring  period  when  dependence  on  gravity  water  supply 
is  tempered  with  the  fear  of  a  shortage  at  a  later  and  hotter  date,  is  easier  of  imder- 
standing  than  description.  The  advantages  of  good  spring  growth  are  reflected 
in  the  more  lucrative  prices  obtained  in  an  early  market.  This  early  market  is 
assured  when  the  water  supply  in  the  spring  is  right  and  continues  to  be  right  imtU 
the  crop  is  harvested. 

Some  very  interesting  figures  as  given  out  by  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Farm  at  Lethbridge,  covering  a  period  of  seven  years,  1908-1914,  wherein  will  be 
observed  an  increase  per  acre  on  irrigated  lands;  Wheat,  twenty  bushels;  Oats,  forty- 
two  bushels;  Barley,  thirty-nine  bushels;  Potatoes,  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
bushels.  The  tests  were  taken  in  comparison  with  non-irrigated  lands  in  the  same 
locality.  These  figures  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  subject  of  initial  costs 
have  to  be  weighed,  incident  to  the  installation  of  an  electric  pumping  plant  for 
it  is  here  that  the  cold  benefits  represented  by  so  much  cash  increase  warrant 
the  use  of  up-to-date  means  for  irrigating  purposes. 

The  following  figures  will  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  comparative  cost  to  irri- 
gate one  hundred  acres  using  one  acre-foot  per  season  for  every  ten  feet  lift: 
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Gasoline  at  27c  will  cost  98c  per  acre. 

Distillate  at  22ic  will  cost  81c  per  acre. 

Electricity  at  lie  per  kw.,  50o  per  acre. 
These  figures,  of  course,  speak  for  themselves,  but,  added  to  the  cheapness  of 
electric  power  are  other  important  factors,  flexibility  and  reliability. 

No  matter  how  prosperous  a  farming  conmiimity  may  be,  there  is  bound  to 
exist  the  problem  of  financing,  and,  realizing  the  delicacies  that  beset  the  thorny 
path  of  solution  to  this  question,  I  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  with  any  amateurish 
schemes.  But,  I  do  wish  you  to  carry  away  with  you  the  idea  that  the  Hydro- 
Electric  plant  is  surely  capable  of  supplying  the  power  adequate  to  compel  any 
quantity  of  water  in  this  district  to  go  wherever  and  whenever  it  is  required,  once 
the  necessary  pumping  equipment  has  been  established.  To  my  mind,  however, 
those  burdensome  initial  expenditures  may  be  considerably  modified  either  by  adopt- 
ing the  community  plant  plan,  or  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government 
for  the  desired  aid  by  loan,  or  such  other  manner  possible.  The  extension  of  irriga- 
tion on  modem  lines  in  this  district  should  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  every  man  of 
the  land,  for  it  is  only  by  continual  agricultural  development  that  this  great  and 
glorious  Dominion  may  retain  for  itself  the  proud  title  "The  garden  of  the  Empire/* 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Woodward:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  w^ould  like  to  put  before  the  speaker 
the  estimate  he  has  given  on  that  fifty  cents  an  acre-foot  and  ask  what  height  does 
he  lift  the  water  at  fifty  cents  an  acre?  He  has  given  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  dis- 
tillate but  he  has  not  given  the  cost  of  heavy  oil  and  heavy  oil  is  very  near  one-third 
cheaper  than  distillate  or  gasoline,  so  that  I  think  his  estimates  are  a  little  out.  I 
enquired  for  his  estimate  and  got  them  for  the  siunmer  at  2i  cents,  but  even  at  li 
cents  the  cost  is  a  little  higher  than  crude  oil.  I  figure  that  instead  of  50  cents  an 
acre-foot,  by  allowing  2^  horse-power  to  lift  an  acre-foot,  it  will  cost  84  cents  instead 
of  50  cents.  I  think  his- figures  must  be  out.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  time  for 
discussing  that  but  I  would  like  that  taken  up  with  Mr.  Tedder. 

Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  you  should  take  that  up  with  Mr.  Tedder 
direct.  He  has  had  to  leave,  unfortimately,  immediately  after  delivering  his  address. 
I  think  the  Secretary  has  some  annoimcement  to  make. 

Mr.  Rankin  :  (Reads  interesting  war  bulletins  just  received  off  the  wires  which 
were  received  with  great  interest.) 

Chairman:  The  next  item  on  the  programme  is  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  S.  Thomber,  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Pullman,  Washington. 

While  the  lantern  is  being  placed  in  readiness.  Miss  Brown,  who  entertained 
us  so  well  this  morning,  has  kindly  consented  to  favour  us  with  another  solo. 

Miss  Brown  then  entertained  the  convention  by  singing  "Good-Bye  Summer." 
(Applause.) 

Professor  Thornber:  It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  again  return  to  your 
beautiful  town  of  Kamloops.    Several  years  ago  I  was  permitted  to  make  a  careful 
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study  of  your  agricultural  possibilities,  and  am  certainly  pleased  to  note  the  splendid 
progress  that  your  community  has  made  since  my  last  visit.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  meet  with  you  people  and  consider  together  the  real  problems  confronting  the 
farmers,  because  we  always  get  something  of  real  practical  value  from  our 
conferences. 


CanadioD  Northern  Railway  Bridge  over  North  Thompson  River,  Kamloops,  B.C. 


WATER  A  FACTOR  IN  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  one  that  bears  close  relationship  to  every  factor  in 
the  final  development  of  a  community  and  the  earlier  and  more  thoroughly  all  these 
factors  are  considered  nearer  perfect  development  wilt  the  community  have. 

The  growth  of  a  community  is  an  evolution  of  the  largest  kind  and  final  develop- 
ment must  not  be  expected  in  a  year  or  even  ten  years.  In  fact  our  most  successful 
communities  have  been  developed  out  of  a  series  of  very  radical  changes.  Rarely 
or  ever  does  a  conmiunity  start  at  once  in  the  developing  of  an  industry  that  remains 
the  principal  industry  of  the  community.  The  history  of  the  evolution  of  some  of 
our  most  successful  agricultural  communities  shows  that  their  principal  industry  at 
the  present  time  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  failures,  and  while  man 
thought  he  was  the  deciding  factor  he  has  proven  to  be  only  an  incident  in  the 
development. 

If  a  community  would  be  successful  it  must  early  in  its  development  learn  the 
true  meaning  of  co-operation.  Community  co-operation  means  more  than  the  mere 
getting  together  of  a  few  of  the  good  business  men  of  the  town.  This  co-operation 
must  include  n6t  only  the  business  men,  the  teachers,  the  preachers  and  the  farmers, 
but  also  the  wives  of  these  men.      Every  person  must  be  interested  in  some  way  or 
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other  or  the  best  results  cannot  be  attained.  It  is  absolute  folly  for  a  few  men  to 
endeavour  to  bear  the  load  of  a  community  when  all  are  to  be  benefited  by  the 
development. 

There  are  certain  factors  essential  to  every  real  live  rural  community  and  while 
some  have  apparently  made  progress  without  all  of  these  factors  being  considered, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  their  deficiencies. 

I  have  in  mind  a  community  that  is  famous  for  its  Percheron  horses  and  colts 
and  what  wonderful  animals  they  produce.  Their  bams  show  that  the  people  are 
interested  in  horses,  but  their  school  houses  are  a  disgrace  even  to  the  poorest  of 
commimities  and  while  they  have  won  many  prizes  on  horses  and  colts,  no  one  has 
ever  heard,  outside  of  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  of  their  bo3rs  and  girls. 

r  would  like  to  submit  seven  factors  as  a  commimity  measure  and  while  I  may 
not  place  them  in  their  real  order  of  importance,  yet  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  I  maintain  that  these  factors  govern  the  possibilities  of 
an  agricultural  conmiimity. 

1.  The  Productivity  of  the  Soil. 

2.  Market  and  Transportation  Facilities. 

3.  Good  Roads  and  Streets. 

4.  Good  Schools  and  Churches. 

5.  An  Intelligent  Reading  People. 

6.  Suitable  Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds. 

7.  Pleasant,  Comfortable,  Beautiful  Homes. 

A  careful  study  of  these  factors  will  show  the  ideal  in  rural  life,  however — ^not 
the  imaginary  unobtainable,  but  the  possible  which  must  exist  for  the  best  conditions. 

The  productivity  of  the  soil  very  largely  governs  the  land  values.  It 
especially  does  when  taken  into  consideration  with  the  market  and  transportation 
facilities,  and  there  is  a  close  relationship  existing  between  land  values  and  the 
class  of  farmers  coming. 

The  improvement  of  the  roadway  must  mean  more  than  the  grade,  drainage 
and  surface.  It  should  include  the  roadsides  and  road  plantings.  In  many  districts 
noxious  weeds  and  destructive  j>ests  are  religiously  fought  in  the  fields  and  un- 
molested along  the  roadsides. 

If  climatical  conditions  will  permit  the  planting  of  nut  trees  along  the  roadside 
no  better  investment  can  be  made  to  the  adjoining  farms.  If  roadside  tree  planting 
is  not  feasible,  then  by  all  means  utilize  the  land  with  a  clover,  alfalfa  or  other  hay 
crop  and  make  that  land  as  profitable  as  the  balance  of  the  land.  It  has  been  said 
that  high-priced  lands  attract  highly  successful  farmers  while  low-priced  lands 
means  many  failures.  While  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  productivity  of  the  soil, 
so  much  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  operator  that  in  reality  this  important 
factor  becomes  secondary. 

The  market  fed  transportation  facilities  have  become  the  most  important 
of  all  factors.  It  is  useless  to  produce  a  crop  for  which  there  is  no  market  or  even 
worse  no  transportation  facilities.  Most  farm  crops  cannot  walk  to  market,  but 
must  be  hauled  and,  while  a  certain  locality  may  have  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions possible  for  the  production  of  apples,  wheat  or  corn,  if  transportation  facilities 
are  not  good  then  it  will  be  better  to  produce  hogs,  cattle  or  horses,  a  crop  that  may 
be  driven  to  market  rather  than  a  grain  or  fruit  crop. 
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The  market  problem  is  a  keen  one  and  must  be  given  consideration  or  failure 
is  sure  to  come.  It  is  not  a  problem  for  the  producer  to  solve  alone,  but  it  is  one 
in  which  we  are  all  interested  and  solution  will  come  only  when  townsman  and 
countryman  co-operate  in  this  problem. 

The  progressiveness  of  a  country  can  most  accurately  be  measured  by  the  roads. 
Good  roads  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  are  an  unmeasurable  asset  to  every  farm  served 
by  them.  This  means  that  the  crop  can  be  marketed  when  prices  are  best.  It  like- 
wise makes  possible  the  utilization  of  the  teams  for  general  hauling  at  a  time  when 
they  are  usually  idle.  In  addition  to  assisting  in  the  marketing  problem,  good  roads 
are  doing  more  to  solve  the  rural  social  problem  than  all  other  factors  combined. 

The  schools  and  churches  of  a  community  must  be  so  closely  related  that  their 
activities  will  perfectly  co-ordinate.    Both  institutions  must  be  educational  as  well 
as  character  builders.    Personally,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  ancient  history  or  litera- 
ture taught  in  a  Sunday  school  by  the  same  teacher  or  one  equally  as  good  as  teaches 
in  the  day  school  should  not  be  given  credit  in  the  regular  school  work. 

Education  is  education  wherever  you  get  it  and  the  sooner  we  get  away  from  the 
belief  that  culture  only  comes  from  the  study  of  those  things  that  were  written  about 
generations  ago,  then  the  greater  will  our  progress  be. 

Too  often  we  elect  a  school  board,  instruct  them  to  employ  teachers  and 
figuratively  say,  now  we  have  done  our  duty,  you  do  yours.  What  do  you  suppose 
would  happen  if  all  of  the  parents  were  interested  in  the  men  and  women  who  are 
teaching  our  boys  and  girls.  I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  some  of  our  school 
boards  were  requested  to  see  to  it  that  our  boys  were  given  training  along  lines 
that  would  make  it  easier  for  them  to  earn  an  honest  living  after  school  years,  and 
that  our  girls  were  given  instruction  in  home  economics  and  that  instead  of  turning 
out  from  our  schools  men  and  women  who  are  not  prepared  to  do  anything  specially 
we  actually  equip  these  young  people  for  something  useful. 

If  our  big  crop  and  best  crop  is  boys  and  girls,  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  this  one 
fact  and  let  us  prepare  it  the  best  way  we  know  how.  Let  us  quit  trying  to  make 
preachers,  lawyers,  doctors  and  teachers  out  of  material  that  is  intended  for  farmers, 
mechanics  and  housewives.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  all  industrial  activities  are  repre- 
sented in  our  schools. 

Now  that  people  have  passed  that  period  of  belief  in  many  places  that  the  pastor 
was  different  from  other  men  and  agree  that  the  church  can  profitably  be  used  as  a 
conununity  centre,  our  religion  is  going  to  serve  a  purpose  to  man. 

I  never  could  understand  why  anywhere  from  $3,000  to  $40,000  and  $50,000 
should  be  tied  up  in  a  church  building  in  a  community  for  the  use  of  from  25  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  people,  six  to  seven  hours  per  week.  It  is  poor  business.  No 
firm,  however  wealthy,  could  afford  to  do  it,  and  yet  we  find  a  few  churches  doing 
this  very  thing  yet  and  wondering  why  they  have  not  the  support  of  the  entire 
community. 

The  church  should  be  a  part  of  the  conmiunity.  Its  Sunday  School,  Young 
People's  Society,  Ladies'  Aid  and  Business  Men's  organizations  each  have  a  great 
field  of  work  and  when  properly  incorporated  into  the  community  eliminate  laws, 
ordinances  and  influences  absolutely  detrimental  to  the  good  of  civilization. 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  conmiunity  work  is  to  get  people  generally 
interested  in  profitable  reading.  This  is  especially  true  of  rural  conmiimities.  Rural 
activities  during  a  part  of  the  year  on  accoimt  of  out-door  exercise  tires  the  body  aad, 
in  a  measure,  unfits  the  system  for  deep  study.  However,  by  careful  planning 
and  proper  presentation,  interest  can  be  created  and  marked  results  secured. 
Extensive  use  should  be  made  of  the  governmental  and  college  publications.  Closely 
affiliated  with  reading  is  the  problem  of  conunimity  lectures,  musical  programmes 
and  other  entertainments.  With  the  introduction  of  extension  services  into  our 
college  activities  many  communities  are  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this 
work  and  hundreds  of  lectures,  addresses  and  moving  picture  entertainments  are 
annually  being  held  as  a  result. 

The  great  American  problem  of  making  more  money  has  so  thoroughly  per- 
meated the  people  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  play.  We  don't  play 
enough  and  when  we  do  play  instead  of  all  taking  part  in  the  game,  we  hire  a  few 
professional  baseball  players,  pay  a  fancy  admission  price,  sometimes  bet  our  money 
on  the  game,  and  watch  them  play.  This  is  not  recreation;  it  is  "spendation," 
and  the  players  get  the  exercise  and  the  money  and  what  do  we  get? 

Our  nnral  recreation  parks  should  have  the  following  factors: 

1.  Central  hall  for  indoor  activities,  contests  and  exhibits. 

2.  Play  ground  for  outdoor  fairs  and  sports. 

3.  Picnic  grounds  for  picnics,  camp  groimd,  etc. 

4.  A  swinuning  pool  wherever  it  is  possible. 

The  evolution  of  the  rural  fair  has  reached  the  point  where  it  is  little  better  in 
many  places  than  a  carnival  company  with  every  form  of  game  of  chance  possible. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  rural  folk  can  no  longer  enjoy  themselves  without  baUoon 
ascensions,  gambling  accessories  and  fixed  horse  races?  Are  we  no  longer  interested 
in  the  best  products  of  the  farms  and  the  true  skill  of  rural  folk?  Why  isn't  there 
just  as  much  skill  in  ploughing  a  nice,  clean,  straight  furrow,  showing  a  fine  team  of 
draft  horses,  sowing  broadcast  by  hand  a  patch  of  grain  or  cradling  a  swath  of  clover 
of  alfalfa  as  there  is  in  doing  some  of  the  stimts  we  now  try  to  do? 

If  you  must  throw  baseballs  at  the  negro  babies  or  toss  croquet  balls  into  tilted 
beer  kegs,  let  us  not  sell  the  concessions,  but  do  this  under  the  management  of  the  fair 
and  leave  the  money  for  the  betterment  of  the  commimity. 

The  recreation  should  be  broad  enough  to  include  all  classes  and  ages  of  the  rural 
folks  and  the  completed  plan  must  take  into  consideration  perfect  manhood — 
mentally,  morally  and  physically. 

While  the  community  is  the  unit  of  the  state,  the  home  is  the  unit  of  the  com- 
munity and  without  good,  pleasant  homes,  no  community  can  progress. 

Country  houses  are  too  frequently  built  without  consideration  as  to  their  sur- 
roimdings  or  use.  They  need  not  be  large,  but  they  should  be  on  good  lines  properly 
painted  or  stained,  well  lighted  and  surrounded  with  groimds  in  keeping  with  other 
rural  considerations.  ' 

Finally  a  conmiunity  should  select  a  series  of  crops  that  will  work  well  into  its 
activities,  soil  conditions  and  water  supply.  These  crops  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  market  conditions,  transportation  facilities,  climate  and  likes  of  the  people. 

Some  parts  of  the  community  will  have  land  not  adapted  to  regular  crops. 
This  land  should  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  with  pasture  crops.     If  grass  will 
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not  grow,  it  is  possible  that  fall  rye  will.  If  alfalfa  cannot  be  established  as  a 
regular  crop,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  transplant  one  or  two-year  old  plants  as 
it  has  been  found  necessary  in  some  other  dry  parts  of  the  States. 

Professor  Thomber  then  proceeded  to  show  a  series  of  very  interesting  slides 
depicting  the  development  of  a  community  from  "bunch  grass"  to  homes,  and 
especially  showing  the  utilization  of  water  in  community  growth. 

Chairman:  The  next  item  on  to-night's  programme  is  not  definitely  stated 
on  the  printed  cards.  On  behalf  of  the  Executive  I  am  to  present  Mr.  Rankin,  who 
has  been  our  Permanent  Secretary  for  some  years,  with  a  small  token  to  carry  with 
him.     (Applause.) 

In  making  the  presentation  of  a  cigarette  case  and  match  box  which  had  been 
subscribed  for  by  the  members  of  the  Executive,  the  Chairman  stated  that  it  was 
a  slight  token  in  recognition  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Rankin,  now  Lt.  Rankin, 
is  held  by  the  members  of  the  Executive,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
work  he  has  done  for  the  irrigation  association  since  the  time  he  became  Secretary; 
at  the  same  time,  he  expressed  the  regret  they  all  felt  owing  to  Lt.  Rankin  severing 
his  connection  with  the  association  temporarily.  On  behalf  of  the  Executive  the 
Chairman  wished  Lt.  Rankin  every  success  in  his  military  career,  and  the  best  of 
good  luck  and  said  that  he  felt  sure  that  before  the  return  of  Lt.  Rankin  we  should 
hear  of  his  earning  distinction  for  himself  and  his  battalion. 

Mr.  Rankin:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  sure  I  cannot 
properly  express  what  I  feel  for  those  kind  words  and  this  present  and  what  I  feel  from 
my  connection  with  these  conventions.  I  can  look  back  to  four  or  five  conventions 
now,  each  one  of  which  has  been  a  greater  pleasure  to  me  than  the  preceding  one. 
First,  I  think  of  Kelowna  where  I  made  some  very  good  friends.  Then  we  moved 
down  to  our  province,  to  Lethbridge,  and  then  to  Penticton  and  from  there  to 
Bassano,  and  now  we  are  back  into  old  British  Columbia  again,  as  you  call  it,  to  the 
city  of  Kamloops,  and  I  seem  to  have  covered  the  ground  pretty  well  and  I  think 
it  is  about  time  that  I  was  ready  to  get  into  some  other  kind  of  work.  We  all 
have  our  own  ideas  and  views  of  this  present  war  and  it  seems  to  me  that  after  having 
waited  two  years  and  being  strong  and  able  to  go,  it  is  up  to  me  to  do  bigger  things. 
I  feel  that  if  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  go  to  the  front  that  the  association  will  be 
able  to  go  along  without  me  and  when  I  do  come  back  you  may  be  sure  I  will 
associate  myself  with  this  body.  As  you  perhaps  know,  there  have  been  others  of 
this  association  who  have  gone  to  the  front.  I  remember  at  this  time,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Ricardo,  who,  when  I  first  joined  this  association,  was  one  of  the  first  members. 
Then  from  this  city  we  have  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain.  I  met  him  in  Victoria. 
He  has  enlisted  in  the  country  or  the  Coast  as  a  private  and  he  was  feeling  very  much 
elated  at  having  been  able  to  enlist.  Then,  we  have  Capt.  Dufresne,  whether  he  is 
at  the  front  in  France,  or  in  England,  I  do  not  know.  Then  we  have  Dr.  C.  W. 
Dickson.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  irrigationists  will  meet  over  there  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  if  we  do  there  will  be  many  pleasant  memories  called  back  and  we 
will  talk  about  the  meetings  we  have  had  here.  I  have  even  now  in  my  pocket 
a  little  token  which  was  given  to  me  at  Kelowna  and  except  for  a  few  dents  in  the 
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comers  it  is  sound  yet.  I  will  be  able  to  lay  this  aside  now  and  leave  it  with  my  wife 
when  I  go  away  and  take  with  me  this  later  token.  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure 
to  work  for  this  association  and  when  I  come  back,  it  will  give  me  as  much  pleasure 
as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Three  hearty  cheers  were  then  given  for  Lt.  Rankin. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  JULY  26,  1916 

CHAiRfiiAN:  This  morning  we  have  four  good  papers  and  this  afternoon 
we  have  an  invitation  to  go  to  Tranquille  so  we  will  have  to  keep  very  much  to  our 
programme  in  the  matter  of  time.  I  will  first  of  all  call  upon  Mr.  W.  T.  MacDonald, 
of  the  Live  Stock  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C.,  to  address  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  present  at  this  convention.  All  yesterday  and  to-day  I  have  been  enjoying 
myself  very  much  indeed.  Just  one  thing  has  given  me  some  annoyance.  I  notice 
on  the  walls  the  statement  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  an  irrigated  farm  with 
alfalfa,  etc.  I  do  not  believe  that,  because  if  Adam  had  an  irrigated  farm  he  would 
not  have  yielded  to  temptation.     (Laughter.) 

A  few  years  ago  when  irrigated  lands  were  being  developed  quite  rapidly  and 
when  a  good  many  new  areas  were  being  brought  under  irrigation,  live  stock 
farming  seems  to  have  been  left  out  entirely.  That  was  not  only  true  in  British 
Columbia,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well.  I  can  remember  very  well  one 
trip  I  made  through  the  Yakima  valley — ^the  first  farm  institute  trip  I  was  on  in  that 
district.  It  was  the  most  astonishing  trip  I  had  made.  I  could  not  figure  out  how 
there  could  be  permanent  agriculture  without  live  stock.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  said 
some  things  that  were  caused  by  the  particular  mood  which  I  happened  to  be  in  at  the 
time.  Anyway,  I  made  certain  predictions  expecting  that  some  day  they  would  come 
*true,but  they  are  coming  true  at  an  earlier  date  than  I  expected.  Just  three  years 
since  I  went  through  the  Valley  again  and  I  had  one  of  the  most  interesting  trips  I 
was  ever  on.  There  were  large  numbers  of  farmers  engaged  in  live  stock.  I  remem- 
ber one  man  asking  me  how  I  expected  they  could  make  money  on  dairy  cattle  and 
hogs  with  land  they  had  paid  two  thousand  dollars  per  acre  for  before  it  was  devel- 
oped. My  answer  to  the  question  was  that  if  you  could  make  more  money  by  a 
system  of  farming  by  cattle  and  hogs,  than  any  other  way,  that  it  is  the  kind  you 
should  go  in  for.  I  am  not  saying  whether  you  can  make  money  off  two  thousand 
dollars  an  acre  land  or  not.  In  a  good  many  instances  they  have  come  to  realize  that 
that  is  the  way  they  must  look  upon  the  situation.  Unfortunately,  a  good  many 
people  who  promoted  irrigated  lands  have  purposely  left  out  live  stock  because  they 
thought  a  good  many  people  who  might  buy  their  land  knew  something  about  the 
value  of  live  stock,  but  a  great  many  more  people  did  not  know  anything  about  fruit 
lands  and  they  might  believe  something  about  fruits  when  they  put  their  fictitious 
values  on  the  lands.    To  my  mind  that  is  the  situation. 

Now  we  are  getting  away  from  that,  and  I  think  it  was  two  years  ago  that  live 
stock  was  seriously  considered  in  our  irrigation  congress  and  on  this  occasion  it  seems 
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to  be  playing  a  very  important  part.  The  territory  represented  by  this  association 
is  very  varied,  so  far  as  types  of  irrigated  fanning  are  concerned.  We  have  a  very 
extensive  country  and  have  all  conditions  up  to  very  extensive  range  conditions. 
Under  irrigation  with  our  favourable  climate  and  soil,  we  get  very  large  yields,  but 
those  large  yields  which  we  get  imder  irrigation  represent  the  taking  from  the  soil 
of  large  amounts  of  fertility.  Even  orchard  lands  take  a  large  amount  of  fertility 
from  the  soil  and  an  apple  orchard  in  full  bearing  will  take  as  much  out  of  it  as  thirty 
bushels  of  wheat.  This  is  what  Professor  Thornber  and  I  arrived  at  after  discussing 
it  for  some  time.  We  cannot  go  on  without  replacing  in  the  soil  some  of  it.  The 
logical  way  is  to  feed  some  of  our  crops  to  our  live  stock  and  have  it  returned  in  the 
way  of  barn  yard  manure.  In  that  case  most  of  the  fertility  remains  on  the  farm. 
Where  we  are  selling  butter  and  cream,  practically  all  remains  on  the  farm.  We 
find  in  this  province  that  the  dairy  industry  has  been  recently  making  very  large 
progress,  particularly  in  the  Okanagan  valley.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  you 
to  know  that  last  year  in  the  Kelowna  district  fourteen  silos  were  erected.  A  silo 
is  a  wonderful  thing  for  that  district,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  our  irrigated  districts, 
because  we  can  grow  so  many  crops  suitable  for  the  making  of  ensilage.  In  the 
Kelowna  district  com  especially  grows  remarkably  well.  There  is  nothing  that  is 
of  so  great  assistance  to  the  production  of  cheap  dairy  products  as  the  silo. 

Then  we  have  alfalfa.  With  alfalfa  and  com  we  have  a  wonderful  combination 
for  any  live  stock  and  I  do  not  exclude  horses.  I  remember,  and  Professor  Thornber 
remembers  it  well  no  doubt,  that  the  only  way  we  could  get  people  interested  in 
alfalfa  was  to  tell  them  it  was  good  for  horses.  It  looked  as  if  they  were  interested 
in  alfalfa.  Alfalfa  hay  is  a  much  richer  food  than  timothy  and  we  cannot  feed  it 
as  we  can  timothy.  You  can  fill  a  horse  manger  with  timothy  and  the  horse  will 
not  eat  too  much  of  it,  but,  in  the  feeding  of  alfalfa,  we  cannot  feed  him  as  carelessly 
as  we  can  with  timothy.  Then,  with  alfalfa  hay,  we  are  feeding  something  out  of 
balance,  so  far  as  nutritive  content  is  concerned.  We  are  feeding  more  protein  than 
is  necessary  and  we  should  balance  the  food  we  give  to  the  horse.  There  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  timothy  hay  and  oats  are  the  only  feed  for  horses.  I  have  fed 
horses  on  alfalfa  and  other  grains  side  by  side  with  horses  getting  timothy  and  oats 
and  have  worked  them  just  as  hard  and  got  equally  as  good  or  better  results  where 
I  was  feeding  alfalfa  hay. 

Where  live  stock  is  being  introduced  on  the  irrigated  farms,  it  is  important 
that  good  live  stock  be  secured.  As  I  have  mentioned,  dairy  cattle  are  very  popular 
in  our  irrigated  belts,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  poor  dairy  cows  yet,  and  the  more  we  get 
of  them  the  worse  off  we  will  be.  The  good  dairy  cow  is  a  faithful  friend  that  wiU 
give  good  returns  for  the  care  she  receives.  In  laying  any  plans  involving  some 
new  phase  in  our  system  of  agriculture,  we  should  look  well  to  the  future.  We  are 
too  much  given  to  be  swayed  by  temporary  conditions  and  every  wind  that  blows. 
Sometimes  we  find  that  certain  animal  products  are  high.  At  the  present  time 
sheep  and  mutton  are  high  in  price  and  naturally  everybody  is  interested  in  going 
into  sheep.  A  few  years  ago,  up  until  this  year,  we  were  doing  a  little  more  to  en- 
courage sheep  production  than  we  are  doing  this  year,  because  we  realize  that  it  is 
a  very  difiicult  matter  to  get  breeding  stock  and  we  also  realize  that  people  buying 
now  are  buying  on  a  high  market  and  imless  very  great  care  is  exercised,  they  will 
meet  with  poor  results,  especially  if  the  market  for  sheep  declines  and  evidently 
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it  will.    We  find  that  prices  fluctuate,  but  for  some  years  I  do  not  think  we  will  see 
such  low  prices  as  we  have  seen  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  my  work,  we  meet  with  many  advisers.  They  come  to  us  and  tell  us  what 
we  ought  to  do.  One  man  was  recently  telling  us  some  unpleasant  things  about 
the  sheep  industry.  He  said,  "Why  don't  you  get  these  people  to  bring  in  a  lot  of 
sheep?"  I  said,  "I  would  like  to  do  that,  but  where  would  we  get  them?"  "Why 
didn't  you  start  and  talk  this  a  few  years  ago?"  he  replied.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  did.  We  were  doing  it  through  the  Provincial  and  Federal  Governments  but  this 
man  continued,  "If  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  would  have  had  more  sheep  in  this 
province."  I  said,  "About  that  time  if  you  were  in  my  place  you  would  be  wondering 
about  the  profits  you  could  make  in  guinea  pigs."  That  just  about  illustrates  to  you 
my  idea.  It  is  very  interesting  to  have  these  people  tell  us  what  they  would  have 
done  under  the  circumstances. 

At  the  present  time  or  just  recently  we  have  been  trying  to  encourage  the  raising 
of  horses  and  that  has  not  been  a  popular  move,  although  within  the  last  month 
or  so,  many  are  beginning  to  realize  that  some  of  our  predictions  are  coming  true. 
There  is  every  evidence  to  believe  this  now.  As  Dr.  Rutherford  pointed  out  to  us 
yesterday,  there  is  a  very  good  market  for  horses.  The  kind  to  raise  is  the  horse 
of  size  and  quality,  as  the  smaller  horses  are  never  going  to  command  a  high  price. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  demand  for  lighter  horses  that  we  have  never  seen 
before  and  I  hope  we  shall  never  see  again,  because  of  the  war.  Look  at  the  price 
on  the  boards  to-day.  Good  work  horses,  farm  horses,  can  be  sold  readily  for  three 
hundred  dollars,  some  for  more  and  our  light  horses,  suitable  for  cavalry  purposes, 
are  far  from  reaching  that  price,  even  though  we  have  at  the  present  time  such 
a  demand  for  that  type  of  horse.  The  same  is  true  of  the  heavier  farm  horses.  It 
is  the  horse  that  has  been  commanding  the  price.  I  know  that  in  the  Kamloops 
district  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have  been  buying  up  young  horses  looking 
to  an  early  rise  in  price  which  will  bring  a  handsome  profit. 

There  is  one  thing  that  this  exhibit  here  brought  to  my  mind,  and  that  is  the 
possibility  of  raising  alfalfa  and  other  seeds.  To  encourage  the  production  of  alfalfa 
seed  in  the  Okanagan,  Thompson  and  Kamloops  valleys,  and  probably  other  dis- 
tricts, the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  purchased  a  clover  hulling  outfit  which  will 
be  sent  to  different  districts  where  alfalfa  and  clover  is  being  raised  for  seed.  A 
nominal  charge  will  be  made  for  threshing.  Our  reason  for  doing  this  was  the  great 
opportunity  afforded  on  one  hand  and  the  great  difficulty  we  have  on  the  other 
hand  in  finding  good  clover  seed  free  from  weeds,  and  we  know  that  we  have  enough 
noxious  weeds  in  this  province  at  the  present  time.  I  think  we  have  nearly  all  that 
has  been  invented  so  far  to-day,  but  we  do  not  want  to  get  any  larger  proportions 
than  we  have  now.  This  is  because  we  have  large  areas  well  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  seed,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  not  only  more  seed,  for  those  areas,  but 
a  better  quality  of  seed. 

I  should  have  mentioned  in  speaking  about  silos,  a  scheme  that  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  time.  We  undertake  to  build  the  first  silo  and  fill  it  in  each  com- 
mimity  and  that  plan  has  resulted  in  doubling  the  number  of  silos  in  the  province 
in  1915.  During  1916  we  expect  to  see  a  much  larger  number  of  silos  than  were  built 
in  1915.  r 
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I  have  teen  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  coining  to  the  KamloopB  district  on  this 
occasion.  The  Kamloops  district  is  a  district  of  interest  to  a  live  stock  man  and  for 
the  benefit  of  our  visitors,  I  want  to  mention  that  on  the  1st  July,  I  attended  a  live 
stock  show  about  six  miles  over  the  hills,  and  I  want  to  say  that  that  show  was  better 
than  any  other  show  in  the  province  outside  of  Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and 
Victoria.  I  say  that  without  fear  of  contradiction  and  I  have  visited  them  all  and 
the  Nuxford  show  is  the  best  with  the  exception  of  the  three  larger  shows,  although 
that  show  has  only  been  held  for  three  years.     (Applause.) 

The  Kamloops  district  has  been  and  always  will  be  an  important  live  stock 
centre.  In  some  parts  of  the  province  where  the  range  has  been  broken  up  into 
smaller  farms,  live  stock  to  some  extent  has  disappeared.  Unfortunately,  the 
prosperity  of  those  districts  has  disappeared,  but  will  return  with  the  return  of  live 
stock.  You  will  probably  think  that  we  live  stock  people  are  egotistical,  but  it 
is  only  a  few  years  ago  when  we  were  almost  ashamed  to  be  in  the  live  stock  industry, 
but  we  are  now  having  our  innings  and  we  have  come  back  and  this  time  we  have 
come  back  to  stay.  Wherever  live  stock  gains  a  foothold,  there  you  will  find 
prosperity  and  there  can  be  no  permanent  system  of  agriculture  which  does  not 
include  live  stock.  In  history  there  has  not  been  such  a  system  and  we  can  only 
judge  the  future  by  the  past.  From  every  angle  we  look  at  it,  it  is  the  logical  thing. 
In  the  Yakima  valley  I  made  the  statement  that  some  day  the  Yakima  valley  would 
be  as  famous  for  its  live  stock  as  its  fruit  and  when  that  time  came  they  would  be 
raising  more  live  stock  than  fruit.  I  think  the  Yakima  valley  is  now  bearing  out 
that  prediction  as  it  has  now  become  famous  for  its  live  stock  district  and  that 
has  not  in  any  way  interfered  with  its  claim  to  being  a  fruit  growing  district. 

I  have  used  up  the  time  allotted  to  me  on  the  programme  and  after  the  address 
you  listened  to  yesterday  on  the  same  subject  given  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  I  feel  hope- 
lessly lost  in  any  endeavour  I  might  make  to  follow  the  pace  he  has  set  and  I  do  not 
think  you  expect  it  of  me.  I  just  wish  to  say  to  the  people  here  and  in  British 
Columbia,  that  we  are  going  to  see  a  considerable  development  along  live  stock  lines 
and  I  want  you  to  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  for  any  assistance  I  can  give  you  in  helping 
the  live  stock  industry  in  the  banner  province  of  the  Dominion.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  I  think  that  any  one  who  is  interested  in  live  stock  must  be 
pleased  to  have  such  an  ardent  expression  of  belief  in  the  live  stock  industry.  We 
have  heard  so  much  about  fruit  growing  for  so  many  years  past  in  this  district  that 
we  began  to  think  there  was  not  so  much  to  be  made  out  of  live  stock  as  out  of  fruit; 
but,  as  Mr.  MacDonald  has  said,  we  are  coming  back  to  the  time  when  live  stock  is 
coming  into  its  own  again. 

Mr.  Johnstone  :  Mr.  Chairman, — ^This  is  a  subject  close  to  what  I  am  doing 
at  the  present  time.  I  am  a  fruit  grower  and  fruit  growing  has  been  my  hobby. 
I  have  always  kept  more  live  stock  than  any  one  thought  it  good  policy  to  do.  When 
I  started  in  first  my  neighbours  were  buying  all  sorts  of  chemical  fertilissers.  I  bought 
more  hay  and  stock.  At  the  present  time  I  have  thirty  acres  under  small  fruit  and 
keep  generally,  fourteen  or  fifteen  head  of  young  stock  and  a  number  of  cows  and  also 
some  sheep.  I  expect  to  have  more  sheep  when  I  can  afford  to  keep  them.  I  have 
also  twenty-five  or  thirty  hogs  and  I  have  always  found  in  cases  where  they  have 
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rooted  up  my  trees  that  I  could  put  the  tree  in  agam  and  it  would  grow  up  and  bear 
in  two  years.  I  have  found,  however,  that  sheep  are  better  than  hogs.  One  reason 
I  brought  the  cherry  branches  to  this  convention  was  to  show  what  can  be  done  with 
live  stock.  I  think  fruit  growers  will  grant  this,  that  it  is  a  bad  year  in  British 
Columbia  for  cherries  except  in  certain  districts.  However,  you  can  judge  for  your- 
selves as  to  whether  I  had  a  poor  crop.  These  are  all  from  my  own  orchard  where 
I  pasture  my  sheep  all  year.  I  agree  with  everjrthing  Mr.  MacDonald  has  said  about 
live  stock.  I  have  not  bought  any  chemical  fertilizer  since  I  have  been  in  the 
business.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Woodward:  Mr.  MacDonald  mentioned  the  fact  that  alfalfa  was  an 
unbalanced  ration  for  horses.  I  would  ask  his  opinion  with  regard  to  dairy  cows. 
Is  it  so  good? 

• 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Dairy  cattle  require  a  different  proportion,  particularly 
dairy  cows  that  are  milking.  They  require  a  good  nutritive  in  a  different  proportion 
to  that  required  by  a  horse.  In  a  horse  we  are  producing  energy.  In  dairy  cows 
apart  from  maintaining  the  body,  we  are  producing  milk  and  we,  therefore,  require 
different  nutritives  for  energy  than  we  do  for  milk  and  alfalfa  is  the  finest  thing 
we  can  get  for  dairy  cows,  the  best  and  cheapest. 

Mr.  Thornber  :  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  folks  what  we  are  doing  in  Wash- 
ington in  connection  with  dairy  work  in  conjunction  with  fruit  work.  I  had  to  work 
side  by  side  with  Mr.  MacDonald  at  one  time  and  maintain  that  fruit  growing  was 
the  only  thing  to  do.  We  are,  however,  reducing  our  fruit  work.  We  are  producing 
better  fruit  and  more  fruit  than  we  were  producing  on  the  entire  acreage.  One  of 
the  serious  problems  we  had  to  meet  was  succulent  food  for  the  cattle.  We  are  doing 
this  and  producing  some  6  to  7  tons  of  carrots  an  acre.  It  shows  the  possibility 
of  the  small  fruit  grower  on  a  limited  area.  We  are  cultivating  alfalfa  in  the  same 
way  as  we  do  other  crops.  We  do  not  use  it  for  ensilage.  We  use  com  and  other 
fodder  for  ensilage.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  fruit  growers  are  not  losing 
their  heads,  but  are  gradually  taking  up  and  modifying  another  branch  of  agriculture 
which  will  result  in  better  returns. 

You  know  the  price  of  hogs  last  year  and  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago  and  the 
price  of  horses  twenty  years  ago.  You  also  know  the  rush  that  so  many  have  made 
to  change  and  expect  immediate  results  from  some  popular  produce  of  the  farm. 
Do  not  go  to  work  and  pull  up  all  your  fruit  trees  and  go  into  grain,  horses  or  hogs, 
but  simply  modify  the  problem  as  it  is.  Two  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing some  time  in  Ontario  and  visited  the  big  fruit  farms  in  Hamilton  and  Winona. 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  this.  I  said  to  the  fruit  growers,  ''You  can  go  ahead 
and  produce  the  fruit  that  will  make  the  pies  and  the  sauce,  but,"  I  said,  ''the  fruit 
growers  of  the  North-West!' — and  I  meant  Washington  and  British  Columbia — 
"will  send  in  the  fancy  fruit  while  you  are  working  off  your  heads' for  the  pies  and 
sauce."  They  saw  the  point  and  took  the  problem  in  the  same  light.  Poultry  is 
receiving  its  share  also.  We  have  a  great  many  large  poultry  farms  in  the  North- 
West  and  they  are  doing  well  in  conjunction  with  small  orchard  work  and  small  fruit 
generally. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  just  one  thing  that  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion in  order  to  consider  it,  not  that  I  am  able  to  say  yet  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 
We  were  talking  yesterday  of  the  lack  of  reliable  Uve  stock  statistics.  In  Australia, 
the  owners  are  compelled  by  law  to  fi}I  in  a  form  which  they  mail  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Statistician's  Office  giving  the  numbers  of  live  stock  they 
have  on  their  farms.  I  want  you  to  consider  the  question  of  whether  or  not  you 
think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  law  providing  for  such  statistics  and  if  you  feel, 
after  consideration,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  follow  out  some  such  plan  as 
worked  out  in  Australia,  I  would  be  glad  to  take  steps  to  see  that  we  have  euch 
an  Act  passed  in  British  Columbia.    (Applause.) 


Mr.  Woodward:  I  would  suggest  that  before  the  convention  closes  a  motion 
to  that  effect  be  put  before  it  to  get  an  opinion  of  the  members  here.  I  think  the 
gi^gestion  a  good  one. 

Chairman:  If  you  will  write  your  resolution  out  and  get  some  one  to  second 
it  and  hand  it  to  Mr.  Peters,  Chairman  of  the  Resolution  Committee,  we  can  later 
put  it  to  the  meeting. 

I  think  the  time  is  up  for  that  discussion  unless  there  is  something  that  any  lady 
or  gentleman  may  wish  to  say.  There  are  a  few  things  our  Secretary  wishes  to  make 
known  and  amongst  them  is  the  list  of  members  who  were  present  at  the  first  meeting 
held  in  Kamloops  in  1910.  I  would  like  the  members  whose  names  are  read  out  to 
come  to  the  platform  and  take  their  seats  here, 

Mr.  Rankin:  It  is  always  interesting  to  look  upon  past  conventions  and  fol- 
low those  men  whom  we  might  call  ardents  in  this  cause.     In  the  list  I  have  taken 
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from  our  1910  report  there  are  several  names  of  members  who  are  here  to-day.  I 
would  like  to  read  the  names  of  those  I  have  here  and  if  there  are  some  whose  names 
I  do  not  read  I  wish  they  would  come  to  the  platform.  Senator  Bostoek,  E.  M. 
Carruthers,  A.  S.  Dawson,  W.  H.  Fairfield,  Fred  J.  Fulton,  E.  B.  Knight,  C.  E. 
Lawrence,  A.  E.  Meighen,  J.  T.  Robinson,  John  F.  Smith,  E.  C.  Thrupp,  James 
White,  R.  M.  Winslow. 

The  following  members  then  took  seats  on  the  platform: 

Senator  Bostock,  Ducks,  B.C. 
E.  M.  Carruthers,  Kelowna,  B.C. 
A.  S.  Dawson,  Calgary,  Alta. 
W.  H.  Fairfield,  Lethbridge,  Alta. 
C.  E.  Lawrence,  Kamloops,  B.C. 
John  F.  Smith,  Kamloops,  B.C. 
E.  C.  Thrupp,  Kamloops,  B.C. 
James  White,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
R.  M.  WiNBLOw,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Chairman  :    I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Auld  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  lived  for  a  good 
many  years  in  Saskatchewan  and  always  felt  quite  satisfied  with  our  sunlight.  But, 
this  morning  we  have  had  a  very  remarkable  surprise  here  in  that  I,  along  with  the 
other  gentlemen  from  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  have  been  given  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  sun. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  at  this  convention  this  morning.  I  am  sorry  that 
my  Minister,  Mr.  Motherwell,  could  not  be  here  at  this  time.  He  has  just  finished 
a  five  weeks'  tour  with  a  better  farming  train  which  is  making  a  tour  of  Saskatchewan 
and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  afford  to  be  away  from  his  office  any  longer. 

Lrrigation  in  Saskatchewan  does  not  hold  the  place  that  it  does  in  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia.  That,  perhaps,  is  our  misfortune.  We  had  a  very  distinct 
misfortune  in  1914,  when,  you  remember,  a  large  part  of  our  province  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  crop.  We  are  glad  to  say  we  made  up  for  that  in  crop  last  year  when  our 
province,  I  think,  produced  half  the  wheat  crop  of  Canada,  besides  a  large  crop 
of  oats  and  other  cereals.  However,  we  realize  the  importance  of  irrigation  in  any 
system  of  agriculture. 

We  are  very  glad  to  know  that  so  many  of  the  irrigators  from  Saskatchewan 
are  here  to-day.  Down  in  the  Cypress  hills'  region  in  the  south-western  portion 
of  our  province  we  have  a  large  number  of  systems,  none  of  them,  however,  com- 
parable to  the  gigantic  system  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  other  projects 
in  the  province  to  the  west  of  us.  The  systems  in  Saskatchewan  do,  however,  play 
an  important  part  in  the  province  and  we  look  to  a  further  development  of  them. 
What  impresses  us  most  in  irrigation  in  our  province  is  not  the  assurance  which  it 
affords  of  a  crop,  but  the  opportunity  which  it  gives,  to  those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  water,  of  growing  a  larger  quantity  and  larger  variety  of  fodder  crops  in 
order  that  they  may  engage  in  live  stock  fanning.  On  a  great  many  of  the  farms  in 
Saskatchewan,  grain  growing  is  the  predominant  industry.  It  is  only  when  live 
stock  comes  in  and  occupies  a  relative  place  with  grain  growing  that  the  best  agricul- 
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ture  can  be  practised.  We  find  in  the  older  districts  where  live  stock  has  not  been 
introduced,  such  problems  as  noxious  weeds,  drifting  soils  and  other  things  have  been 
coming  to  the  fore.  After  experimenting  many  years  with  noxious  weeds  on  the 
prairies  there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  arrive  at  and  the  only  way  to  success- 
fully combat  the  noxious  weed  problem  is  by  having  sufficient  live  stock  and  by 
varying  oiu*  operations  so  as  to  grow  more  grasses  and  to  diversify  our  farming  opera- 
tions. There  has  been  a  very  marked  tendency  towards  live  stock  farming  in  those 
districts  in  Saskatchewan  where  the  natural  conditions  favour  it.  Running 
diagonally  across  our  province  from  south-east  to  north-west  and  in  the  northem 
portion  of  the  province  we  have  a  large  area  of  prairie  country  and  open  spaces, 
abundantly  suppUed  with  natural  pasturage  and  grasses,  and  in  those  districts  live 
stock  and  dairying  has  made  definite  progress.  The  dairy  industry  while  not  on  such 
an  extensive  scale  as  in  the  other  provinces — ^in  Alberta,  for  instance — ^is  on  a  very 
satisfactory  footing  and  in  British  Columbia  we  find  a  considerable  market  for  our 
surplus  products. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  that  I  should  occupy  very  much  time  this  morning 
and  I  will  only  give  a  general  view  of  the  agricultural  conditions  as  we  have  them  in 
Saskatchewan.  I  bring  you  the  very  best  greetings  from  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan and  the  regrets  of  my  Minister,  Mr.  Motherwell,  that  he  is  not  able  to  be  with 
you  and  my  best  feelings  that  his  absence  made  it  possible  for  me  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  your  delightful  city  and  province.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Rankin  :     (Reads  very  interesting  war  bulletins  to  the  convention.) 

Mr.  Lawrence:  The  cars  will  leave  from  the  Leland  Hotel  at  1.30  this  after- 
noonj^for  the  trip  to  Tranquille.  Owners  of  motor  cars  in  this  city  and  district  have 
kindly  placed  their  automobiles  at  the  disposal  of  the  convention  and  will  provide 
transportation  for  the  excursion  thereby.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  :  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  F.  H.  Peters,  Conmiissioner  of  Irrigation, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Calgary,  who  is  to  address  the  convention  on  "Irrigation 
Districts'  Acts."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Peters:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — This  paper  of  mine 
is^really  not  entitled  "Irrigation  Districts'  Acts,"  but  simply  "Irrigation  Districts," 
because  in  the  paper  I  have  not  dealt  except  very  briefly  with  the  actual  Acts. 

Irrigation  development  in  America  has  had  its  great  boom — ^has  had  the  great 
depression  which  always  follows  a  boom,  and  we  are  now,  I  believe,  rising  again 
to*the  time  of  the  more  stable  and  economic  establishment  of  irrigation. 

I  have  chosen  this  subject  because  the  passage  of  Irrigation  District  Bills  in  1914 
and  1915  in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  respectively,  seems  to  indicate  the  rise  of 
newer  and  better  conditions  for  irrigation. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  unavoidable  lack  of  time  has  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  fully  as  I  think  it  deserves.  I  feel  that  this 
paper  is  not  as  complete  as  it  should  be,  and,  therefore,  I  trust  that  you  will  accept 
what  I  have  to  say  merely  as  some  observations  which  have  not  been  very  well 
worked  out.  One  point  I  wish  very  distinctly  understood,  and  that  is  that  while 
I^ compare  district  development  with  company  development,  and  while  I  indicate 
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that  district  development  is  an  easier  and  more  proper  form  of  development,  yet, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  in  any  way  criticising  past  company  development, 
or  any  present  company  development. 

It  seems  that  perhaps  times  are  changing  from  the  old  days  when  every  effort 
was  put  forth  to  develop  new  agricultural  areas,  and  that  now  the  tendency  is  rather 
to  improve  old  ones.  I  remember  once  at  an  agricultural  meeting  not  so  long  ago, 
hearing  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Alberta  drive  home  his  idea  by  stating  that 
the  problem  we  were  facing  was  not  to  get  more  people  on  the  land,  but  to  keep  those 
on  the  land  who  were  there  now. 

I  do  not  know  whether  conditions  are  exactly  parallel  in  British  Columbia, 
but  in  Alberta  our  first  condition  was  that  of  having  much  vacant  land  which  required 
settlement,  and  it  seemed  at  the  time  that  this  land  could  be  more  easily  settled  if 
the  farmer  were  provided  with  irrigation  water.  The  early  projects  of  this  kind  were 
obviously  those  for  company  development,  because  it  required  a  company  to  raise 
the  necessary  capital  to  put  the  water  on  the  land,  and  then  create  the  organization 
to  induce  settlement.  Now  we  have  the  very  different  condition  of  settled  districts 
where  the  farmers  have  become  established  upon  the  dry,  or  perhaps  partly  irrigated 
land,  and  they  want  to  get  a  good  water  right,  so  that  by  irrigation  they  can  increase 
their  prosperity  over  and  above  that  possible  under  dry  farming  conditions. 

I  make  no  criticism,  as  I  stated  before,  of  company  irrigation  development,  but 
looking  to  the  time  when  our  irrigation  districts  will  want  capital,  and  feeling  that 
capital  may,  perhaps,  be  scared  off  by  previous  company  diflSculties  and  failures, 
I  want  to  bring  out  some  of  the  points  to  show  how  much  easier  is  a  sound  develop- 
ment under  the  irrigation  district  plan  than  under  a  company  plan,  and  how  much 
safer  investment,  therefore,  is  in  the  enterprise. 

Where  conditions  are  healthy  for  irrigation  district  development  the  bulk  of  the 
land  should  be  settled,  and  thus  we  are  able  to  contemplate  at  once  an  irrigation 
district  where  that  great  force  that  never  blunders — ''natural  selection" — ^has  aheady 
hand  picked  the  settlers.  Or  in  other  words,  if  you  have  a  "bunch"  of  people  in  a 
semi-arid  district  that  will  "make  it  stick"  under  dry  farming,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  they  will  flourish  if  you  give  them  an  irrigation  ditch. 

The  essential  basis  of  all  irrigation  district  acts  is  well  set  forth  in  Dr.  Fortier's 
letter  published  in  a  Report  on  a  Public  Irrigation  Corporation  Bill  published  by  the 
British  Columbia  Government,  1914,  as  follows: 

"The  main  purpose  of  district  laws  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  those  who  own  land 
and  use  the  water  the  management  and  control  of  the  irrigation  system,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  method  for  securing  funds  to  construct  and  operate  works  that  are  too  costly 
for  the  individual  or  small  groups  of  individuals  to  undertake.  The  district  law  pro- 
vides a  means  of  securing  a  water-supply  independently  of  private  corporations, 
whose  ofl&cers  and  water-users  seldom  work  in  harmony,  by  selling  bonds  to  obtain 
funds  to  construct  new  works  or  purchase  existing  works. 

"Perhaps  the  chief  benefit  of  the  district  law  is  to  unite  in  one  organization  all 
the  people  of  an  agricultural  community  in  such  a  way  that  each  contributes  his  just 
share  towards  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  has  a  voice  in  its  management,  and 
a  share  in  its  benefits.  These  laws  oblige  those  who  profit  by  such  undertakings  to 
contribute  something  to  defray  their  cost." 
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The  strong  features  of  the  irrigation  district  are  brought  out  in  the  quotation 
above,  but  I  would  enlarge  upon  them  a  little  so  that  they  will  be  clearly  fixed 
in  mind.  All  large  irrigation  developments  have  found  that  the  greatest  and  most 
difficult  problem  to  deal  with  is  the  human  problem  and  this  is  undoubtedly  easier 
to  meet  and  deal  with  under  the  irrigation  district  idea  than  any  other.  Let  me 
run  over  some  of  these  problems  as  they  are  always  found  to  exist,  contrasting  the 
conditions  imder  company  development  and  irrigation  district  development. 

You  see  the  success  of  an  irrigation  project  depends  first,  last  and  all  the  time  on 
the  settlers.  It  is  very  different  from  a  big  industrial  development  where  the  certain 
class  of  labour  required  is  always  available  to  do  a  certain  work  for  a  certain  wage, 
and  where  success  depends  primarily  on  efficient  and  wise  management.  In  a  case 
Uke  this  the  management  can  control  the  worker,  because  they  say  "either  do  the 
work  as  we  say,  and  for  the  wages  we  oflFer,  or  get  out  and  we  will  hire  another  man 
who  will."  The  farmer  is  a  very  different  man — he  is  his  own  master  and  while 
the  management  can  advise  him  they  cannot  force  him,  and  they  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  his  making  money  in  order  that  they  can  get  their  money  out  of  him. 
So  I  say  again — ^willy-nilly — ^the  success  of  the  irrigation  project  depends  entirely 
on  the  success  of  the  farmer,  who  cannot  be  driven  like  a  wage  earner  and  is  very 
largely  his  own  boss  unto  himself. 

Now  let  me  point  out  again  how  much  more  assured  the  irrigation  district  is 
of  getting  successful  farmers  than  the  irrigation  company. 

All  the  reasons  I  am  going  to  give  are  so  much  interwoven  that  it  is  hard  to 
separate  them,  but  I  have  to  do  this  to  try  and  bring  them  all  out. 

Generally  the  company  selects  a  tract  of  unsettled  land  which  they  buy  up  and 
propose  to  improve  by  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  and  then  sell  again  to 
settlers.  And  just  think  what  a  lot  of  responsibilities  they  have  to  shoulder.  They 
have  to  estimate  on  a  myriad  of  features  all  of  which  might  be  included  under  the 
head  of  feasibility  if  you  give  this  word  a  very  wide  meaning.  But  we  will  start 
from  the  top,  or  the  bottom,  whichever  it  may  be,  and  catalogue  some  of  the 
questions. 

The  company  gets  reports  on  the  climate,  the  topography,  the  soil,  the  general 
surroundings,  the  crops  that  can  be  raised,  the  prices  that  they  will  fetch,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  Now  they  propose  to  bring  in  settlers  from  probably  all  over  the  world  to  settle 
on  the  tract.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  comes  up,  perhaps  from  Nevada, 
thinks,  after  reading  the  prospectus  or  meeting  the  agent,  that  he  will  like  the  climate 
and  surroundings  in  British  Columbia  or  Alberta,  but  the  prospectus  and  the  agent 
very  often  paint  conditions  in  a  very  rosy  hue  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  far  fields  always  look  green.  So  the  man  or  his  wife  when  he  gets  here  may 
find  that  he  does  not  like  the  climate — ^Who  is  to  blame? — ^the  company — and  the 
most  deadly  seed  of  dissatisfaction  is  sown. 

The  company  considers  the  cost  of  preparing  and  working  the  land,  the  crops 
that  can  be  raised,  and  the  price  they  fetch,  and  then  boils  these  down  in  some  palat- 
able financial  summary.  They  set  the  price  of  the  land  and  the  annual  water  rental 
against  this,  and  the  difference  is  the  potential  prosperity  of  the  settler.  But,  mark 
you,  this  is  in  the  prospectus.  No  doubt  the  company's  engineers  or  agriculturists 
are  sincere  in  their  estimates,  and  perhaps  the  figures  have  been  approved  by  equally 
sincere  government  men,  but  all  the  same,  these  men  may  not  be  practical  fanners, 
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they  m  ay  not  have  sufficient  information,  or  they  may  be  somewhat  biased  in  their 
desire  to  see  the  project  and  the  district  as  a  whole  get  settled  up  and  go  ahead. 
So  the  settler  after  a  few  years  work  may  find  it  costs  more  to  prepare  and  work 
the  land  than  was  estimated,  the  crops  may  not  produce  as  expected,  and  worst  of 
all  the  prices  may  go  down.  Who  is  to  blame?  Can  you  guess? — ^the  company — 
and  the  most  deadly  seed  of  dissatisfaction  has  taken  root  over  the  whole  project. 

Now  I  have  not  exaggerated  very  much  in  saying  these  things,  and  it  is  very 
obvious  how  they  are  all  done  away  with  in  the  irrigation  district. 

In  the  irrigation  district  the  land  is  mostly  all  settled,  and  the  fellow  who  does 
not  like  the  country  has  already  moved  on  to  sunnier  climes.  The  settlers  already 
on  the  land  know  what  it  is  like;  know  what  crops  can  be  raised;  know  what  prices 
are,  and  probably  know  from  other  irrigation  developments  in  the  vicinity  what  the 
irrigation  water  will  produce.  Now  this  man  has  a  very  good  idea  when  voting  day 
comes  whether  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  thing  to  pay  the  price  for  the  water,  or  whether 
it  is  not,  and  he  is  not  so  liable  to  err  as  the  engineer,  who  has  to  estimate  on  every- 
thing. And,  if  later  on  the  settler  does  find  out  he  has  miscalculated  a  bit  and  things 
are  not  as  rosy  as  he  thought  they  would  be,  who  is  to  blame?  Himself — ^not  the 
company,  and  what  a  difference  this  makes.  This  man  will  say  to  himself,  'Veil, 
it's  my  own  fault,"  and  he'll  buckle  down  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  pro- 
bably find  out  in  another  year  or  so  that  things  are  not  so  bad  as  he  thought.  The 
other,  the  company  man,  no  matter  how  good  a  fellow  he  is,  is  liable  to  spoil  his 
disposition  and  his  work  by  always  saying,  "this  is  the  company's  fault." 

Now  let  us  go  on  to  the  operation  end  of  it.  All  the  engineers  I  know  who  are 
operating  company  canals  vary  in  degree  from  being  entirely  grey  to  having  grey 
hairs  showing  up  behind  their  ears,  and  all  the  farmers  I  know  who  have  been  under 
their  canals  say  that  they  are  paid  by  the  company  to  always  give  the  farmers  water 
just  when  they  don't  want  it. 

I  know  water  masters  elected  by  irrigation  districts  who,  while  they  have  a  very 
wide  and  strong  vocabulary  are  still  yoimg  men,  and  the  farmers  tell  me,  "Well, 
he  don't  always  give  us  water  when  we  want  it,  but  I  guess  he  does  the  best  he  can." 

Now  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  you  in  this  sketchy  way  what  a  big  factor  the 
human  element  is,  and  how  much  better  it  is  worked  out  under  the  irrigation 
district  than  under  a  company  project,  which  I  have  taken  as  representing  all  other 
forms  of  development,  including  government  projects  which  I  hesitate  to  mention 
at  all  in  this  paper,  because  they  have  even  greater  difficulties  than  the  company 
projects. 

Now,  to  finally  drive  this  home,  I  will  quote  again  in  part  from  Dr.  Fortier: 

"The  main  purpose  of  district  laws  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  those  who  own  land 

and  use  the  water  the  management  and  control  of  the  irrigation  system The 

district  law  provides  a  means  of  securing  a  water  supply  independently  of  private 
corporations,  whose  officers  and  water  users  seldom  work  in  harmony." 

I  started  out  saying  that  I  would  try  and  bring  out  some  points  indicating  the 
advantages  of  the  irrigation  district,  but  I  have  really  only  dealt  with  the  greatest 
point,  the  "human  element";  aad  it  seems  to  me  that  this  point  is  worthy  of  the 
fullest  consideration.  It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  whenever  we  want  to  start 
any  big  enterprise  we  have  to  go  to  the  banker,  and  the  banker  won't  lend  his  money 
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until  he  is  satisfied  on  every  score.  I  hope  that  in  the  future  bankers  will  be  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  irrigation  to  become  posted  on  its  development,  and  when  they 
do  this  I  believe  that  the  question  of  the  human  element  will  loom  large  with  them. 
I  feel  sure  that  in  the  future,  the  well  posted  banker,  after  he  has  received  every 
assurance  concerning  the  security  of  the  water  supply,  the  adequacy  of  the  works, 
and  all  these  things,  is  going  to  say,  "Your  explanation  is  not  complete.  You  have 
shown  me  that  you  have  the  water  and  the  woits  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  land, 
and  you  have  shown  me  that  you  have  the  right  kind  of  land  and  the  right  kind  of 
climate,  but,  in  between  these  two  stands  the  settler — ^neither  the  water  or  the  land 
is  any  good  without  a  good  settler.  Now  show  me  where  you  are  going  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  settlers  to  put  on  this  project."  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  take 
this  banker  or  his  agent  out  and  show  him  the  bulk  of  our  settlers  already  on  the 
land,  why  then,  the  last  doubts  must  vanish  from  his  mind  and  capital  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

After  making  the,  perhaps  very  strong,  statements  that  I  have  about  irrigation 
districts,  I  think  that  to  play  safe  I  should  answer  the  question  which  some  one  will 
surely  ask  me,  "How  is  it  that  so  many  irrigation  districts  have  proved  to  be  failures 
in  America?"  My  answer  is  that  I  have  been  talking  about  districts  formed  under 
good  irrigation  districts'  Acts,  and  practically  every  failure  in  America  of  a  district 
has  been  due  to  their  formation  under  a  bad  irrigation  district  Act.  And  I  would 
say  here,  that  the  British  Columbia  Act  (The  Public  Irrigation  Corporation  Act) 
while  it  may  have  its  detractions,  is  in  my  opinion  a  good  Act,  and  provides  as  fully 
as  possible  against  the  faults  and  errors  that  have  developed  in  other  places. 

California  is  the  leading  State  of  the  Union  for  irrigation  districts,  and  has  had 
probably  the  most  disastrous  failures  in  irrigation  districts,  but  always  the  fault  of 
a  bad  Act,  and  speculative  development.  The  Wright  Irrigation  District  Law 
was  passed  in  California  in  1887,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  bad  Act,  which  is  not  sur- 
prising as  California  was  seething  with  speculation  in  those  days,  and  the  only  pre- 
cedents available  were  the  Utah  Acts  of  1865  and  1884,  which  could  hardly  be  classed 
as  good  Acts.  Under  the  Wright  Act,  49  districts  were  organized,  and  only  8  of  these 
are  now  operating.  But  against  this  Califomia  amended  its  Act  in  1897  and  again 
in  1909,  and  since  the  first  amendment  no  irrigation  district  organized  has  defaulted 
in  the  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  of  any  bonded  indebtedness.  It  is 
true  that  these  only  comprise  9  in  number  and  these  are  not  all  operating,  but  they 
are  all  understood  to  have  a  successful  outlook. 

The  data  I  have  quoted  regarding  California  is  from  Bulletin  No.  2,  "Irrigation 
Districts  in  Califomia,"  by  Frank  Adams.  This  bulletin  I  think  makes  very  clear 
the  distinction  I  have  drawn  between  good  and  bad  Acts,  and  may  be  obtsuned 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Califomia  State  Department  of 
Engineermg. 

There  are  a  number  of  specially  important  points  which  should  be  looked  after 
so  that  the  welfare  of  the  irrigation  district  be  properly  protected.  These  I  would 
catalogue  as  follows: 

1.  The  adequacy  of  the  water  supply  must  be  ensured. 

2.  The  plans  must  be  complete,  and  properly  approved,  so  that  it  is  definitely 
known  what  land  is  to  be  irrigated,  and  how. 
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3.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  works  must  be  complete  and  properly 
approved,  so  that  the  finaacial  conditions  are  not  misrepresented.  ' 

4.  The  right  and  value  of  the  vote  must  be  so  fixed  that  the  majority  will  repre- 
sent the  establbhcd  substantial  interests  in  the  district, 

5.  The  sale  of  the  bonds  or  debentures  should  be  carefully  supervised. 

6.  The  proper  expenditure  of  moneys  raised  should  be  carefully  supervised. 
The  careful  treatment  that  has  been  given  in  the  British  Columbia  Irrigation 

Bill  indicates  that  the  first  four  points,  viz.,  water  supply,  plans,  estimate  of  cost 
and  the  right  of  vote  are  amply  safeguarded. 


Home  Ranch  (Irrigated),  Fruitlands,  B.C. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  men  in  the  United  States  who  are  particularly 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject,  that  a  minimum  price  should  be  fixed  at  which 
the  bonds  or  debentures  can  be  disposed  of.  This  is  so  because  when  the  cost  price 
has  been  ascertained,  and  debentures  are  voted  on,  the  voters  naturally  assume 
that  the  debentures  will  realize  their  face  value,  or  some  other  price  which  may  have 
been  estimated ;  and  if  the  sale  price  is  materially  lowered,  then  the  relative  cost  price 
is  just  added  to  the  same  extent,  and  where  the  difference  is  very  material  it  may  add 
a  considerable  debt  on  the  district,  without  the  voters  reaUzing  what  they  are  doing. 
However,  the  answer  to  this  is  that  no  other  corporation  is  limited  as  to  the  selling 
price  of  debentures,  and  that  if  this  is  done  with  the  irrigation  corporations,  it  might 
seriously  hamper  them  in  their  financial  dealings. 

Experience  in  Colorado  has  proved  that  all  the  provisions  which  were  enacted 
there  in  this  respect  could  be  "beaten"  in  some  way  or  another  if  the  men  in  charge 
of  affairs  wanted  to  do  it,  and  so  no  doubt  it  is  wise  to  leave  this  to  the  Trustees 
and  rely  upon  their  business  ability  and  honesty. 
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Experience  in  the  United  States  also  seems  to  indicate  that  a  close  supervision 
of  the  expenditures  of  the  moneys  raised,  particularly  on  the  large  construction 
work,  is  very  desirable  and  the  tendency  is  to  make  this  the  duty  of  the  State 
Engineer,  whose  position  is  most  nearly  like  that  of  your  Comptroller.  The  efficacy 
of  this  plan  depends  entirely  upon  the  ability  and  activeness  of  one  state  or  provincial 
official  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  responsibilities  in  this  respect  are  very  properly 
placed  by  your  irrigation  bill  on  the  Trustees  and  the  Board. 

To  sum  up  these  features,  and  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Grunsky,  all  the 
questions  that  arise  resemble  very  closely  those  arising  in  a  city  or  municipality, 
and  the  procedure  of  dealing  with  these  questions  in  very  much  the  same  manner 
as  in  cities  and  municipalities,  the  practicability  of  which  has  been  well  tested  by 
time,  sfeems  a  very  wise  provision. 

The  Irrigation  Districts'  Act  of  Alberta  is  not,  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  so  com- 
plete an  Act  as  the  British  Columbia  Act,  or  perhaps  as  is  desirable.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  authorization  for  construction  and  the  water  license  must  be  obtained 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Dominion  Irrigation  Act  ensures  the 
adequacy  of  the  water  supply  and  the  completeness  of  the  plans.  The  Alberta 
Act  stipulates  that  the  loan  raised  to  construct  and  complete  the  proposed  works 
shall  not  exceed  $25.00  per  irrigable  acre,  and  that  the  amount  required  to  be  raised 
annually  for  maintenance  and  operation  shall  not  exceed  $1.50  per  irrigable  acre. 
It  seems  to  be  clear  that  this  feature  must  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  Dominion 
officials  before  authorization  for  construction  is  granted,  and  so  further  assurance 
in  respect  to  the  estimate  of  cost  and  financial  conditions,  over  and  above  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Trustees,  is  gained  by  the  subjection  in  this  respect  to  the  Dom- 
inion Irrigation  Act.  As  regards  the  right  and  value  of  the  vote,  the  sale  of  bonds, 
and  the  proper  expenditure  of  money,  the  same  remarks  that  have  been  made 
concerning  the  British  Columbia  Act  are  applicable. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  admitting  the  scarcity  of  capital 
which  we  must  expect  for  perhaps  the  next  decade,  I  believe  that  the  outlook  for 
irrigation  district  development  is  great.  Development  upon  the  district  basis  should 
be  sound  enterprise.  We  have  good  district  laws,  and  if  capital  can  only  be  interested 
sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  examine  the  conditions,  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  recognize  the 
excellent  security  offered  by  the  irrigation  district  lands,  and  be  prepared  to  loan  the 
necessary  money.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  :  On  our  programme  we  have  not  allowed  any  time  for  discussion, 
but  the  paper  of  Mr.  Peters  is  so  interesting  and  he  has  placed  the  matter  so  clearly 
before  us  that  if  any  person  wishes  to  discuss  this  paper  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
take  a  few  minutes  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Woodward  :  Mr.  Peters  in  speaking  of  California  has  stated  that  a  great 
many  of  the  associations  down  there  have  failed.  I  have  collected  considerable 
information  on  irrigation  associations  in  California.  I  find  there  have  been  some 
two  hundred  projects  which  have  been  drawing  water  from  welk  from  100  to  250 
feet  deep.  Was  it  these  companies  that  failed  or  was  it  the  ditch  companies? 
The  cost  of  irrigating  land  from  deep  wells  averages  $15  an  acre;  for  the  shallow 
wells  it  averages  $5  to  $10;  that  is  for  an  acre  of  land  for  the  season.    Of  course, 
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Califomia  being  a  warmer  climate  the  soil  naturally  requires  considerable  water. 
These  being  high  prices,  would  it  not  Ije  these  companies  that  failed?  I  would  like 
to  compare  notes  with  Mr.  Peters  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Peters:  I  am  really  not  fully  posted  upon  conditions  in  Califomia,  but 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  companies  I  speak  of  as  failures,  were  not  well  companies. 
They  were  diverting  water  from  creeks.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  paper  it  was  not 
through  good  district  laws  that  these  companies  failed,  but  because  there  was  a  per- 
fect orgie  of  speculative  enterprise  and  if  you  read  the  history  of  these  schemes  they 
are  ridiculous.  Those  that  failed  were  really  stupid  schemes  and  were  bound  to 
bring  about  trouble.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  companies  though  were  bringing 
water  from  wells. 

Mr.  Woodward:  Is  it  possible  then  to  irrigate  from  wells?  If  these  wells 
had  failed  it  would  not  be  profitable  irrigation.  I  have  gone  into  the  question  of 
irrigation  with  wells  and  I  have  gathered  considerable  data  from  the  United  States. 
In  Garden  City,  Kansas,  the  United  States  Government  started  fifteen  years  ago 
a  reclamation  project.  The  company  took  their  water  from  the  Kansas  river  and 
they  have  some  280  wells  in  that  locality.  Their  wells  are  arranged  in  twenty-eight 
groups.  They  are  driven  by  electric  powar  darived  from  a  cantral  plant.  At  eash 
of  those  groups  is  a  pumping  station.  The  ditches  radiate  a  distance  of  two  and  one- 
half  miles  so  that  each  station  is  five  miles  from  the  other.  Under  this  system  there 
was  a  short  time  ago,  ten  thousand  acres  under  irrigation.  The  cost  to  the  farmer  is 
three  dollars  per  acre  for  the  year.  According  to  the  government  scheme,  after 
a  term  of  years  this  three  dollars  an  acre  is  supposed  to  pay  for  the  plant  and  then 
the  plant  becomes  the  property  of  the  land-owners.  To  go  further  south,  to  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  including  rice  irrigation,  there  were  750,000  acres 
of  land  under  irrigation.  Now  it  has  been  maintained  that  water  from  wells  is  not 
so  suitable  for  irrigation  as  it  is  too  cold.  I  do  not  altogether  uphold  that.  I  think 
that  after  water  is  pumped  from  a  well  and  nm  about  one  hundred  yards  on  the  sur- 
face it  is  plenty  warm  enough  to  raise  crops.  But,  these  people  in  the  south  us^  a 
great  deal  of  water  from  the  wells  in  preference  to  the  water  from  creeks  so  that 
we  may  say,  I  think,  that  well  water  is  suitable  for  irrigation.  In  New  Mexico, 
I  have  not  the  amount  of  land  under  irrigation,  but  there  is  a  great  deal.  At  that 
place  they  cannot  obtain  electricity.  They  use  gasoline  engines.  Of  course,  gaso- 
line is  an  expensive  fuel  and  oil  fuel  only  runs  about  one-third  the  cost  of  gasoline. 
In  wells  that  average  from  50  to  100  feet  deep,  the  usual  cost  is  from  three  to  four 
dollars  per  acre-foot  of  water.  If  they  were  to  use  crude  oil,  I  think,  and  change  their 
system  they  could  do  it  for  less.  Gasoline  according  to  our  prices  here  is  34  cents 
a  gallon.  At  the  present  time  crude  oil  or  heavy  oil  is  only  14  cents;  last  year  it 
was  9i  cents.  In  comparing  the  two  as  to  power,  there  is  more  power  in  one  gallon 
of  heavy  oil  than  there  is  in  one  gallon  of  gasoline  as  power  is  not  derived  from  bulk, 
but  from  the  weight  per  gallon.  There  are  large  tracts  in  Nevada  and  Colorado 
from  which  I  have  not  had  any  information,  but  I  was  thinking  that  here  in  British 
Columbia  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  where  water  cannot  be  obtained  from  creeks. 
Now,  if  sufficient  underflow  could  be  obtained  to  sink  wells,  why  is  it  not  profitable 
to  sink  wells  in  British  Columbia  or  Alberta.      I  think  that  from  the  data  I  have 
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received  it  is  well  worth  looking  into  and  I  would  like  to  see  this  question  taken  up 
and  gone  into  by  the  convention  and  also  taken  up  by  the  Government.  In  New 
Mexico  the  estimated  cost  for  watering  200  acres  of  land  is  $2,000.  On  small  tracts 
of  land  up  to  40  acres,  the  estimate  is  given  at  $25  per  acre.  Comparing  the  two 
you  will  see  that  the  large  plant  is  much  cheaper.  It  works  out  at  practically 
$10  an  acre  for  installing  your  plant,  while  the  small  one  is  $25.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  any  more  definite  information  upon  the  subject,  but  if  it  has  been  of  any  benefit 
to  the  association  or  any  one  here,  I  am  pleased  to  have  given  it.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Crandall:  I  have  listened  with  considerable  interest  to  my  friend  with 
reference  to  pumping  and  other  systems  of  irrigation  in  California  and  the  failure 
of  the  large  number  of  projects  in  that  state.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  living  in 
California  for  something  Uke  twenty-five  years  and  being  interested  all  of  that  time 
in  irrigation,  and  I  have,  therefore,  some  knowledge  of  irrigation  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  speaking  of  the  failure  of  irrigation  projects  in  that  state,  I  may  say  that 
in  the  main  they  were  very  small  ones,  practically  neighbourhood  projects  and  the 
failure  of  them  was  caused  by  a  very  defective  law  which  was  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  and  is  known  as  the  Riparian  Rights  Bill.  Those  laws  were  such  that 
people  below  who  had  rights  were  given  a  relative  position  from  the  head  waters  of 
the  ditch.  In  other  words,  if  I  occupied  the  fourth  place  on  the  ditch  for  taking 
out  water,  I  could  not  take  out  water  until  my  neighbour  above  had  been  served. 
For  that  reason  very  many  of  the  projects  got  into  difficulties  and  were  failures. 

With  reference  to  pumping  from  wells.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  into  the  exact 
cost  of  using  heavy  oil,  gasoline  or  electricity  for  pumping  water  and  I  presume  the 
convention  is  not  very  much  interested  in  that,  but  I  may  say  that  the  pumping  of 
water  from  wells  in  the  valleys  of  California  are  usually  projects  in  which  not  more 
than  one  person  is  interested.  Most  of  the  people  in  California  handle  water  that 
way  and  are  irrigating  for  themselves  and  using  it  only  for  their  individual  use. 
What  they  can  sell  they  do  so  to  their  neighbour.  I  have  done  something  of  that 
kind,  in  fact,  where  the  water  was  sold  like  that.  With  reference  to  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing water  in  California,  it  has  varied  considerably.  At  first  we  used  steam  and 
coal  power,  then  when  the  great  oil  boom  of  California  came  on,  we  made  big  con- 
tracts with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  lay  down  oil  at  71i  cents  a  barrel  of  42 
gallons.  We  found  that  the  pumping  of  water  then  was  only  a  small  expense  and  we 
could  put  the  water  on  our  orchard  very  easily.  Do  not  think  that,  because  a  few 
projects  failed  in  California  it  was  any  reason  that  irrigation  was  not  appreciated 
very  much.  It  was  just  the  petty  squabbles  that  we  got  into  there,  and  we  are  get- 
ting out  of  them  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  We  are  now  making  it  possible 
in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  for  every  man  who  goes  in  for  irrigation  to  receive 
absolute  justice. 

Mr.  Carruthers  :  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  as  one  personally  concerned. 
I  have  been  mixed  up  in  a  company  service  and  have  had  to  take  all  the  company's 
kicks.  I  believe  in  water  municipalities.  Mr.  Peters  said  in  his  address  that  the 
settlers  should  form  themselves  into  district  municipalities  or  water  districts  and  they 
would  have  less  trouble  amongst  themselves.  I  think  you  must  be  referring  more  to 
Alberta  than  British  Columbia.    The  point  I  make  is  this  that  in  British  Columbia 
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where  we  want  water,  we  want  it  very  badly  and  until  water  is  to  be  had  there  will 
be  no  settlers.  One  company  I  represented  for  a  number  of  years  had  seven  thousand 
acres  and  two  settlers  on  that  tract.  I  was  one.  There  was  no  water  and  a  grass- 
hopper could  not  live  on  the  land.  Until  water  was  put  on  it  you  could  not  form  a 
municipality.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  company  I  now  represent.  They  have 
ten  thousand  acres  and  until  settlers  come  on  you  can  not  form  a  water  district. 
If  no  one  is  there  to  put  water  on  it  the  land  goes  back  to  the  company  or  the  Govern- 
ment, neither  of  which  you  approve. 

Mr.  Peters:  There  is  only  one  answer  to  that.  Where  you  have  absolute 
aridity  and  cannot  get  the  settlers  there  until  the  water  is  there — ^then  in  that  case 
you  cannot  do  anything  until  a  company  does  develop  it.  I  was  speaking  of  Alberta, 
because  I  know  something  of  it.  There  is  really  none  of  that  country,  however, 
that  you  could  say  was  absolutely  arid.  In  practically  all  of  the  country  a  man  can 
get  a  foothold  without  irrigation.  I  discussed  this  question  with  Mr.  Fairfield 
coming  up  and  I  know  that  there  are  places  in  British  Columbia  where  you  have 
to  have  water  and  I  think  then  that  company  development  is  the  proper  way,  because 
I  do  not  believe  the  Government  will  undertake  it  for  many  years.  I  do  not  take 
issue  with  Mr.  Carruthers  on  that  point.  If  you  have  the  arid  land,  you  must  have 
water.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  conditions  here,  but  I  believe  in  irrigation 
so  much  that  if  you  have  arid  land  and  there  is  always  a  hot  sun  along  with  it — 
provided  there  are  no  gross  blunders  made  such  as  putting  in  a  system  where  there 
is  no  water — I  cannot  see  why  the  project  should  fail,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
once  the  settlers  get  on  they  will  make  good  on  it. 

Mr.  Thrupp:  You  cannot  satisfy  a  banker  unless  there  is  some  settler  there 
producing  something,  but  if  a  company  takes  up  a  district  and  provides  irrigation 
they  should  at  once  set  to  work  and  irrigate  the  land  themselves.  The  mistake 
made  by  companies  here  in  this  coimtry  is  that  having  provided  the  works  they  left 
the  lands  unirrigated  waiting  for  settlers  to  come  in.  The  solution  is  to  put  the  lands 
under  irrigation  and  get  fodder  crops  growing  and  get  something  produced  and  pay 
interest  on  their  working  expenses  until  settlers  do  come  and  if  they  do  that  they  will 
get  their  settlers  instead  of  having  the  land  standing  idle.  Mr.  Peters  mentioned 
that  in  Alberta  they  proposed  to  limit  the  amount  of  money  that  should  be  spent 
upon  irrigation  schemes  to  $25  per  acre.  That  figure  might  be  suitable  for  Alberta, 
but  in  British  Columbia  we  should  want  a  figure  of  over  $60  an  acre  permitted  on 
some  lands  we  have  to  irrigate.  There  is  another  point.  With  regard  to  irrigation 
districts,  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Peters  has  stated.  There  is  one  point  not  dwelt 
on  and  it  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Tedder's  paper  last  night.  Mr.  Tedder  told  you 
that  the  city  of  Kamloops  was  ready  to  supply  power  to  pump  water  on  to  the  lands. 
But  there  is  the  financial  diflBculty.  The  municipality  which  undertakes  to  supply 
power  has  to  find  funds  upon  the  security  of  town  lots.  It  is  an  anomoly  that  capital 
should  be  provided  from  town  lots  to  provide  power  for  outside  land.  There  are 
about  forty  people  on  the  North  Thompson  who  want  electric  power  from  the  city 
and  we  cannot  get  it  because  the  city  is  not  in  a  position  to  borrow  money  and  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  legal  provision  that  I  know  of  that  would  allow  the  dis- 
trict to  form  a  mimicipality  and  borrow  money  on  the  North  Thompson.     If  some 
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provision  were  made  for  that  there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  seeing  more  power 
used  than  under  present  conditions.  The  capital  for  irrigation  purposes  should  be 
raised  upon  the  security  of  the  land  to  be  irrigate  d.  If  we  do  that,  it  would  be  quite 
possible  for  groups  of  people  outside  of  the  cit  y  to  raise  money  to  provide  for  the 
branch  electric  mains,  transformer  stations  and  distribution  works.  It  would  be 
a  real  step  in  having  electrical  power  taken  and  used  by  those  outside  of  the  city 
in  connection  with  their  irrigated  tracts.  That  is  a  matter  which  might  well  receive 
some  attention  from  the  Government.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Dawson:  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  that  Mr.  Peters 
refers  to  as  having  grey  hair  s  before  their  time.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  asked  by  a 
man  putting  in  a  field  of  alfalfa  as  to  how  much  water  he  should  use  and  I  told  him 
I  could  no  more  tell  him  that  than  the  size  of  the  shoes  he  should  wear  when  he  was 
twenty-one. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  Mr.  Peters'  valuable  paper  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  small  schemes  could  be  successfully  developed  along  the  lines  of  com- 
munity development,  but  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  large  projects  can 
only  be  handled  by  either  corporations  or  governments.  The  necessary  machinery 
to  successfully  colonize,  settle  and  develop  large  tracts  can  only  be  carried  out  along 
those  lines  as  has  been  done  in  Australia  by  the  Government  and  in  Canada  by  the 
rapid  transportation  companies.  The  ultimate  aim  of  those  large  corporations  is, 
however,  that  after  having  colonized  the  lands  and  settled  them  with  the  proper 
men  and  put  in  the  necessary  machinery  for  operation,  then  the  water  users'  associa- 
tions will  be  formed  and  the  operation  turned  over  to  the  settlers,  but  that  cannot 
be  done  in  the  initial  stages.  In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  contracts, 
the  contracts  call  for  the  formation  of  those  district  associations  at  such  time  as  a 
certain  proportion  o{  the  land  is  sold  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  the 
only  way  that  the  larger  projects  can  be  developed.  Until  the  settlers  are  on  the 
land  in  large  numbers  those  projects  can  only  be  operated  by  the  corporations  or 
governments  who  constructed  them.  But  as  the  lands  are  taken  up  and  the  proper 
class  of  people  placed  on  them,  the  water  users'  associations  can  then  be  formed  and 
fostered  by  the  coinpanies  with  every  success.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wollaston:  One  thing  we  lack  in  British  Coliunbia  is  a  maximimi, 
as  they  have  on  the  prairie.  If  we  had  a  limit  set  of  $25  or  S30  an  acre,  I  would  not 
like  to  go  there.  There  would  be  more  cattle  if  that  were  the  case.  I  know  lands 
under  irrigation  that  would  cost  $1,000  to  irrigate  for  all  the  irrigation  that  is  on  them 
and  they  are  going  back  to  cattle  ranches.  If  the  land  cannot  be  irrigated  economic- 
ally then  it  should  not  be  irrigated.  It  looks  as  if  some  land  could  not  be  irrigated 
without  governmental  aid. 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  The  Chairman  of  the  Local  Board  reminds  me  that  last  week 
we  made  an  investigation  of  pumping  plants  and  that  should  be  placed  before  the 
convention.  We  think  it  is  one  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  irrigating  the  bottom 
lands. 

Chairman:  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  convention  will  be  glad  to  get  that  in- 
formation and  we  will  take  that  up  this  afternoon  or  this  evening.    As  this  discussion 
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hasapparently  come  to  an  end,  I-will  now  call  upon  Mr.  D.  W.  Strachan  of  Tranquille 
to  address  us  on  "Mixed  Fannii^."     (Applause.) 

MIXED    FARMINO 

Mr.  Strachan:  Mr.  Chaimtan,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  recognize  that  I 
have  the  most  difficult  position  of  any  of  the  speakers,  because  you  are  going  out  with 
me  this  afternoon  and  will  see  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do.  If  I  were  from  Sask- 
atchewan or  Victoria  I  could  tell  you  a  lot  of  things  and  not  be  found  out.  I  may 
say  right  now  on  behalf  of  the  staff  of  the  Alexandra  Ranch  that  we  extend  a  very 
hearty  invitation  to  come  out  and  see  our  place  this  afternoon.  We  are  always 
see  visitors  out  there. 


Irrigation  at  King  Edward  VII.  Sanatorium,  Tranquille,  B.C. 

Mixed  farming  as  an  occupation  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  West. 
In  fact,  in  all  new  countries  where  pioneering  has  been  done,  and  where  land  could 
be  obtained  for  a  trifle,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  soil  with  as 
little  labour  as  possible.  The  virgin  soil  covered  by  the  vegetable  deposit  of  centuries 
gave  forth  abundantly  and  scientific  methods  of  farming  were  not  required  to  produce 
good  crops.  This  was  true  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  in  the  Dakotas,  and  again 
in  our  own  prairie  provinces.  Hence  grain  growing  became  the  favourite  occupation 
of  the  fanner.  He  found  that  by  ploughing  up  the  sod,  giving  it  a  scratch  with  the 
discs  and  harrows  and  then  drilling  the  grain,  he  could  obtain  very  good  crops  and 
one  man  could  put  in  200  or  300  acres  of  crop. 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  this  was  done  encouraged  the  farmer  to  strive 
for  larger  areas  each  year,  and  more  and  more  slipshod  methods  were  introduced. 
I  can  well  remember  in  the  early  days  in  Manitoba,  that  when  springs  were  late, 
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in  order  to  get  in  the  amount  of  acreage  we  would  disc  in  the  grain  on  the  stubble. 
While  this  was  something  of  a  gamble  such  remarkably  good  crops  were  obtained 
sometimes  that  it  encouraged  the  farmer  to  continue  the  system,  which  even  in  the 
present  day  is  in  vogue  in  many  parts  of  Saskatchewan. 

As  a  result  of  these  methods  the  rich  soil  of  the  prairies  in  the  older  settled  parts, 
has  been  depleted  and  infested  with  weeds,  and  the  bumper  crops,  which  were  com- 
mon in  pioneer  days,  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  average  farmer  never 
thought  of  putting  an3rthing  back  on  the  land.  It  was  a  case  of  ever3rthing  going 
out  and  nothing  coming  in;  and  the  older  districts  are  now  suffering  as  a  result,  not- 
withstanding that  much  better  methods  are  being  employed  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  a  fact  that  any  system  long  continued  becomes  a  habit  and  this  is  why  the  old 
timers  f oimd  it  so  hard  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  and  adopt  more  modem 
methods  such  as  rotation  of  crops.  They  had  gotten  into  the  wheat  growing  rut, 
and  could  not  change  to  mixed  farming  which  is  the  only  solution  to  the  question  of 
worn  out  soil. 

I  once  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  a  large  packing  house,  where  the  guide 
explained  to  me  that  every  part  of  the  animal,  from  the  horns  to  the  hoof,  was  util- 
ized ;  nothing  was  wasted.  That  is  exactly  the  idea  of  mixed  farming.  There  should 
be  no  waste  products,  ever3rthing  can  be  put  to  some  good  use.  One  of  the  failings 
of  our  Western  farmer  is  that  he  does  not  appreciate  the  stored-up  wealth  in  his 
manure  pile.  I  have  seen  the  old  timers  let  the  manure  pile  up  around  their  bams 
for  years.  I  even  knew  one  man  who  claimed  that  it  was  cheaper  to  move  the 
bams  than  the  manure.  It  is  not  imtil  a  man  finds  himself  on  a  farm  with  depleted 
soil  that  he  appreciates  the  full  value  of  fertilizer.  It  is  our  custom  on  the  Alexandra 
Ranch  at  Tranquille,  to  haul  the  manure  every  day  and  spread  it  on  the  fields,  except 
for  about  three  months  of  the  year.  During  the  growing  season  we  are  compelled 
to  pile  it,  as  we  do  not  smnmer-fallow,  and  consequently  have  no  land  to  spread  it 
on.  We  have  found  this  system  works  the  best  as  there  is  less  handling  and  less  waste 
from  seepage. 

After  the  necessary  expenditures  for  working  equipment,  such  as  horses  and 
machinery,  the  mixed  farmer  should  lay  the  foundation  of  a  dairy  herd.  There  is 
nothing  which  brings  such  quick  returns  on  the  farm,  ("rom  the  instant  that  he  has 
purchased  a  good  dairy  cow  the  farmer  has  a  source  of  revenue.  She  gives  him  not 
only  the  daily  supply  of  milk,  but  also  the  increase.  There  is  scarcely  a  location 
where  dairying  cannot  be  carried  on  with  profit,  as  butter  and  cheese  are  concen- 
trated foods  and  can  be  more  easily  transported  than  grain,  hay  or  roots.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  our  own  province  where  transportation  from  the  farm  to  the 
nearest  railway  depot  is  always  more  or  less  difficult,  and  where  the  grain  grower 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  railway  companies  with  their  exorbitant  freight  rates.  Another 
advantage  is  that  the  revenue  from  the  dairy  is  divided  over  366  days  of  the  year, 
while  the  grain  farmer  has  to  wait  imtil  fall  for  his  profits.  Ready  money  means  a 
great  deal  as  the  farmer  can  take  advantage  of  all  cash  discounts.  Profits  and 
expenses  go  along  hand  in  hand  atid  he  can  tell  his  exact  fijiancial  position  at  any  time. 
Dairying  encourages  co-operation  in  the  form  of  dairy  associations  and  the  interest 
is  better  kept  up  on  account  of  the  continuous  profit  sharing  than  is  the  case  with 
the  wheat  farmer  where  associations  thrive  chiefly  during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
Dairying  is  a  very  interesting  business,  but  one  which  requires  a  considerable  amount 
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of  care  and  study.  A  farmer  should  use  great  judgment  in  picking  his  dairy  cows^ 
and  after  he  has  them,  should  keep  a  strict  account  of  what  they  produce,  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  producers  from  the  boarders.  At  the  Alexandra 
Ranch  every  drop  of  milk  is  weighed  and  a  daily  record  kept  of  each  cow  during  the 
year.  By  looking  over  these  sheets  we  can  readily  tell  which  cows  are  paying  and 
which  are  not.  Some  farmers  imagine  it  would  be  easy  to  tell  their  good  cows  from 
their  poor  ones  without  keeping  weight  records.  But  this  is  not  a  fact.  You  would 
be  surprised  at  the  results.  Some  cows  that  you  thought  were  very  poor  milkers 
will  keep  up  a  steady  flow  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  total  up  a  very  creditable 
supply  of  milk;  while  others  that  might  be  called  spectacular  milkers,  who,  for  a  short 
time  after  freshening  give  an  abundant  flow  of  milk,  afterwards  drop  down  and  dry 
up  long  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Again,  other  cows  will  fluctuate  so  much  from 
day  to  day  that  without  a  record  one  cannot  tell  where  they  stand.  These  last, 
however,  are  not  a  very  desirable  type.  It  might  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  what 
our  Alexandra  Ranch  dairy  cows  have  produced  during  the  last  year.  We  have  been 
keeping  records  for  the  past  two  years  only,  and  therefore  are  just  nicely  started  at 
building  up  a  good  dairy  herd.  One  of  our  best  cows  produced  over  11,000  lbs.  of 
milk;  three  over  10,000  lbs.  each;  eighteen  of  them  averaged  8,494  lbs.  each;  while 
the  entire  herd  averaged  7,436  lbs.  each.  Some  of  these  were  only  heifers  with 
first  calves.  While  a  beginner  must  do  the  best  he  can  with  what  he  has,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  farmer  who  has  been  dQkir3ing  for  a  few  years,  should  keep  any  dairy 
cow  aroimd  him  that  does  not  give  over  7,000  lbs.  in  the  year.  Professor  Gay  in 
"Holstein  Friesian,"  of  recent  date,  states  that  the  average  farm  cow  gives  about 
3,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  140  lbs.  of  butter  in  the  year.  Anyone  can  readily  see  that 
such  an  animal  is  a  millstone  about  a  farmer's  neck,  instead  of  a  stepping  stone  to 
prosperity. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  better  locality  anywhere  for  growing  the  necessary  food 
for  dairy  cattle,  than  around  Kamloops.  Under  irrigation  we  can  grow  very  heavy 
crops  of  mangels,  com,  kale,  grains  and  grasses.  The  question  might  be  asked, 
'TVhat  kind  of  crops  should  a  mixed  farmer  grow?"  Besides  the  ordinary  coarse 
grains,  some  kind  of  fodder  must  be  grown  which  will  supply  good  nourishing  food 
for  the  whole  year.  Corn  is  one  of  the  heaviest  fodder  yielders  we  have  and  is  some- 
thing that  will  grow  well  in  any  of  oiu*  western  provinces.  True,  it  may  not  ripen 
in  all  localities,  but  it  will  matiu'e  sufficiently  to  give  high  food  values.  Last  year 
we  planted  10  acres  of  corn  in  hiUs  40  inches  apart  each  way,  and  produced  a  bumper 
crop  which  yielded  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of  20  tons  per  acre.  This  made  sufficient 
ensilage  to  feed  our  dairy  herd  for  9  months  of  the  year,  besides  feeding  some  to  our 
hogs,  hens  and  range  buUs.  The  cost  of  producing  this  was  as  near  as  we  could 
estimate  it,  S3.50  per  ton. 

Alfalfa  is  another  important  crop  to  the  mixed  farmer  yielding  five  tons  per  acre 
and  up  in  this  locality.  Last  year  our  neighboiuing  rancher  cut  four  crops  from  his 
old  alfalfa  fields.  One  farmer  up  the  North  Thompson  river  told  me  he  sold  85 
tons  off  thirteen  and  one-half  acres.  Now,  when  we  consider  that  alfalfa  is  equal 
pound  for  pound  with  bran,  we  see  the  enormous  amount  of  milk  producing  food 
which  can  be  obtained  from  one  acre.  In  seeding  alfalfa  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
land  be  thoroughly  cultivated  and  a  good  seed  bed  prepared.  As  our  land  dries 
out  very  quickly  after  irrigation  in  the  hot  days  of  early  sununer,  we  have  found 
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it  advantageous  to  sow  oats  as  a  nurse  crop,  seeding  about  eighty  pounds  to  the  acre. 
We  then  sow  about  fifteen  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  to  the  acre,  which  is  quite  sufficient, 
though  seed  houses  recommend  as  high  as  twenty  pounds.  We  harrow  it  in  with  a 
stub  toothed  harrow  so  as  not  to  bury  the  seed  more  than  one-quarter  or  one-half 
inch  deep.  The  date  of  planting  should  be  as  early  as  possible  in  April.  This 
year  we  conmienced  on  the  17th  of  April.  We  did  not  inoculate  either  seed  or  soil. 
We  cut  the  nurse  drop  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  July  according  to  the  season. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  it  cuts  oflf  the  young  alfalfa  plant,  thus  check- 
ing its  growth  and  giving  it  a  sturdier  root.  Second,  the  nurse  crop  is  removed  at 
a  time  when  it  is  commencing  to  smother  the  young  alfalfa  plant.  If  the  nurse  crop 
is  allowed  to  ripen  it  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  young  alfalfa  plant  or  even  completely 
kills  it.  Last  year  we  cut  the  nurse  crop  about  the  15th  of  July  and  after  that  had 
a  very  fine  second  crop  of  alfalfa. 

Mangels  and  sugar  beets  are  also  very  heavy  producers  and  are  excellent  food 
for  all  kinds  of  stock.  As  a  substitute  for  good  pasture  and  as  a  milk  producer  they 
have  no  equal,  but  are  more  expensive  to  handle  than  other  crops  as  they  require  a 
great  deal  of  hand  labour.  Other  good  fodder  crops  for  late  summer  and  fall  are 
rape  and  kale.  I  tried  both  those  crops  on  the  prairies,  sowing  them  in  broadcast 
on  breaking,  and  found  they  did  exceptionally  well. 

It  is  very  important  that  all  seeds  be  thoroughly  tested  before  planting  in  order 
to  know  what  percentage  to  allow  for  poor  germination.  This  year  we  experienced 
great  difficulty  with  our  com  seed,  some  not  germinating  more  than  20  per  cent, 
and  very  weak  at  that.  It  takes  very  little  time  to  test  seed  and  well  repays  the 
labour  put  on  it. 

With  your  dairy  herd  established  your  next  step  is  to  study  your  soil  to  find 
what  crops  are  best  suited  to  it.  Certain  crops  grow  better  on  sandy  soil,  others  on 
clay  loam,  and  so  on.  By  setting  aside  an  acre  or  two  of  land  for  experimental 
purposes  you  can  readily  discover  what  kind  of  crops  do  best  on  your  particular  farm. 
This  does  not  take  much  time  and  is  both  interesting  and  helpful.  Your  experi- 
mental plot  can  be  marked  off  in  tenth  of  acre  divisions,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
roots,  grasses  and  grains  planted  in  these  plots.  Here  you  can  watch  them  and  com- 
pare their  productiveness  and  food  values,  and  estimate  how  much  per  acre  they  will 
produce.  This  is  an  occasion  where  you  can  bring  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
your  assistance.  Bulletins  are  published  which  give  you  the  chemical  analysis  and 
food  values  of  every  kind  of  crop  which  a  farmer  grows.  Bulletin  72  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  instructive  of  these  government  publications.  After  you  have  esti- 
mated the  tonnage  per  acre  of  your  different  crops  you  can  turn  to  these  government 
tables  and  figure  out  their  actual  food  values.  By  comparison  of  these  values  you 
can  tell  which  crop  produces  the  most  in  food  value  per  acre  on  your  farm.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  keep  account  of  what  it  cost  you  to  produce  these  crops.  This  you  may 
not  be  able  to  do  very  accurately,  but  you  can  make  comparisons  which  will  aid  you 
in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  cost  of  production. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  dairy  cow,  the  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  are  the  factories  which  change  the  raw  material  that  we  have  produced  on 
the  land,  into  the  finished  article  of  milk,  beef,  mutton  and  pork.  If  our  crops  do 
not  contain  the  necessary  raw  material,  in  the  proper  proportions  required  to  manu- 
facture these  finished  products,  we  are  not  giving  our  living  factories  a  fair  chance. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  balanced  ration.  By  referring  to  our  government  tables  we  can 
find,  on  the  one  hand  the  food  values  of  our  crops;  on  the  other  hand  the  proportional 
quantities  of  proteid  carbo-hydrates  and  fat,  required  by  the  animal  to  deliver  the 
goods.  It  is  very  important  that  the  stock  breeder  should  know  this.  For  example, 
if  a  milch  cow  is  given  food  high  in  carbo-hydrates  and  low  in  proteids  she  will  be 
compelled  to  consume  too  large  an  amount  of  carbo-hydrate  food  in  order  to  get  the 
necessary  amount  of  proteid.  She  will  do  this,  but  the  excess  of  carbo-hydrates 
will  be  largely  wasted.    This  is  one  of  the  leaks  that  will  reduce  our  profits. 

Again,  if  we  cannot  manufacture  these  goods  at  a  profit,  we  had  better  quit 
business  as  we  are  playing  a  losing  game.  It  is  a  conmion  saying,  ''If  you  want  to 
get  rich  quick,  sit  down  and  figure  it  out  with  a  pencil."  Take  the  kid  glove  farmer 
or  a  real  estate  booster,  and  with  a  sharp  pencil  and  a  quire  of  foolscap,  he  can 
figure  out  more  profits  in  farming  in  ten  minutes  than  you  can  make  in  a  lifetime. 
Nevertheless,  while  that  class  of  men  wear  their  pencils  off  too  fast,  the  average  far- 
mer does  not  use  his  enough.  The  judicious  use  of  the  pencil  is  just  as  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  mixed  farmer  as  are  any  of  his  farm  implements. 

A  few  sheep  should  be  on  every  farm,  varying  in  niunber  according  to  the  size 
of  the  farm.  These  little  animals  bring  in  greater  returns  than  any  other  line,  when 
we  consider  the  small  amount  of  attention  they  require.  During  the  lambing  season 
they  need  some  care,  but  after  that,  if  a  fairly  hardy  variety  is  obtained,  there  is  no 
further  trouble,  as  they  are  good  hustlers  and  will  look  after  themselves.  They 
assist  in  keeping  down  the  weeds  and  will  pick  up  the  grass  in  the  fence  comers  and 
along  the  road  sides  which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  They  are  almost  worth 
their  keep  as  weed-destroyers  alone.  We  keep  from  30  to  35  head  of  sheep  on  the 
Alexandra  Ranch  and  they  do  not  consume  three  tons  of  hay  in  the  year.  Our  flock 
last  year  averaged  us  over  12  pounds  per  fleece.  This  in  itself,  at  the  present  price 
of  wool,  is  a  very  good  income  for  the  capital  invested.  Then  they  should  have  at 
least  100  per  cent  increase  for  the  year  and  the  small  farmer  who  is  not  overcrowded 
with  stock,  can  easily  make  this  125  per  cent.  One  rancher,  Mr.  Cornwall,  who  keeps 
about  215  ewes,  told  me  the  increase  in  his  flock  this  year  was  135  per  cent.  The 
total  receipt  for  our  flock  for  1915  amounted  to  $431.81.  From  these  figures  you  can 
easily  see  there  is  good  money  in  sheep.  Sheep  in  this  coxmtry  are  not  subject  to 
epidemics  or  insect  pests.  Their  only  enemy  is  the  coyote.  Where  these  animals 
are  plentiful  they  are  a  great  detriment  to  the  sheep  business.  Many  remedies 
have  been  reconmiended  but  none  are  of  much  use  except  the  coyote  proof  fence. 

Hogs  are  another  item  of  profit  in  mixed  farming.  There  is  always  a  certain 
amoimt  of  refuse  from  roots,  grain  and  the  kitchen,  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  pig- 
gery, and  a  few  hogs  can  always  be  kept  to  good  advantage.  They  are  something 
that  require  close  attention  as  regards  their  feeding  to  know  whether  you  are  making 
or  losing  on  them  when  kept  in  large  numbers.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
pasture,  ensilage,  and  roots  to  supplement  the  grain  ration.  Young  growing  pigs 
do  very  well  on  alfalfa,  pasture  and  rape,  together  with  a  little  bran.  The  ensilage 
and  mangels  will  take  the  place  of  the  pasture  in  the  winter  season. 

In  discussing  the  profits  to  be  made  on  different  classes  of  animals  we  must 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  sire  in  all  of  them.  Some  one  has  said 
that  the  sire  was  half  the  herd.  I  do  not  think  that  does  the  subject  justice.  He 
is  much  more  than  half  the  herd.     It  is  surprising  how  quickly  a  herd  or  flock  can 
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be  built  up  by  the  introduction  of  a;  good  sire.  In  a  few  years  a  very  common  herd 
may  be  built  up  to  have  almost  the  appearance  of  pedigreed  stock.  The  pure  bred 
sire  will  leave  his  mark  on  the  offspring  from  the  very  first  and  overcome  the  undesir- 
able qualities  of  the  mongrel  dam.  Through  years  of  careful  breeding  the  good 
qualities  of  the  sire  have  become  pronounced  and  fixed  in  his  physical  make-up, 
while  the  mongrel  dam,  through  years  of  haphazard  breeding,  has  not  that  advan- 
tage, and  her  bad  qualities,  though  many,  are  not  so  fixed  in  her  nature.  She  has 
been  bred  backward  and  forward  through  different  breeds  and  her  faults  are  not 
inherited  from  one  unbroken  line  of  ancestry  but  are  derived  from  a  great  many 
sources.  Thus  the  piu'e  bred  sire,  whose  good  points  have  been  safeguarded  and 
emphasized  for  generations,  has  these  points  firmly  fixed  in  his  nature  and  is  sure  to 
pass  them  on  to  his  offspring.'  It  is  certainly  astonishing  how  many  farmers  over- 
look this  all  important  point  in  the  breeding  of  stock.  I  really  believe  more  money 
is  lost  to  the  stock  breeder  and  the  country  at  large,  through  neglect  on  this  one  point 
than  any  other.  I  would  like  to  cite  you  two  instances  of  this  in  my  own  experience 
on  the  Alexandra  Ranch.  One  is  in  the  case  of  rams.  Our  lambs  in  the  fall  usually 
dress  from  70  to  90  lbs.  Two  years  ago  we  purchased  an  aged  ram  which  was  all 
we  could  get  though  we  knew  it  was  not  what  we  desired.  As  a  result  the  weight 
of  our  lambs  dropped  20  lbs.  per  head.  From  this  you  will  see  the  great  loss  we  sus- 
tained in  the  profit  of  our  30  sheep  through  this  one  bad  bargain.  On  the  other  hand 
our  hogs  were  a  very  ordinary  bunch.  We  purchased  a  pedigreed  Berkshire  boar, 
and  as  a  result  our  hogs  have  improved  so  much  in  appearance  that  one  could  scarcely 
recognize  them  as  the  same  herd.  The  good  results  obtained  from  a  pure  bred  sire 
can  be  very  quickly  recognized  in  sheep  and  hogs  on  accoimt  of  the  short  time  it  takes 
these  animals  to  reach  maturity.  Cattle  and  horses  take  longer  to  mature  and 
show  the  benefits  of  breeding,  but  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  smaller  animals 
is  equally  true  of  them.  The  benefits  of  a  good  sire  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized and  the  importance  of  this  should  be  preached  to  the  farmer  day  and  night  until 
he  recognizes  it,  as  his  failure  to  recognize  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  he 
has.  I  think  the  Government  should  take  some  steps  to  prohibit  the  use  of  grade 
bulls,  especially  on  the  ranges.  As  things  are  to-day,  the  man  who  purchases  a  pure 
bred  sire  for  range  purposes  has  no  protection  whatever.  Some  might  object  to 
such  stringent  regulations  on  the  ground  that  it  would  work  a  hardship  on  the 
small  farmer,  but  I  do  not  think  the  objection  is  well  taken,  as  community  bulls 
can  be  purchased  and  the  Government  has  made  provision  to  supply  pedigreed  sires 
to  farmers'  clubs,  provided  they  will  guarantee  care  and  feed.  The  man  who  by 
careful  breeding  and  selection  creates  a  better  and  higher  t3rpe  of  animal  in  any 
line,  builds  a  monument  to  his  memory  that  time  cannot  efface.  He  has  done  a 
lasting  service  to  his  country. 

Mixed  farming  to  a  great  extent  would  solve  the  labour  problem.  As  the 
situation  is  now,  we  find  the  wheat  farmers  emplo3ing  a  large  nimiber  of  men  during 
the  smnmer  months  and  discharging  the  majority  of  them  when  the  fall  work  is  done. 
This  does  not  tend  to  build  up  a  reliable  working  class.  They  know  their  situation 
is  not  permanent  and  consequently  cannot  take  the  same  interest  in  their  work 
as  the  man  who  stays  on  a  place  for  years.  They  fioat  in  and  float  out,  taking  their 
wages  with  them.  With  mixed  farming  the  farm  hand  would  have  a  permanent 
position.     He  becomes  interested  in  his  work  and  feels  that  he  is  part  of  the  institu- 
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tion.  He  spends  his  money  in  the  district  and  assists  in  consuming  what  the  farmer 
produces.  In  this  way  a  permanent  reliable  working  class  is  built  up,  with  an  abiding 
interest  in  the  community. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  the  farmer  in  the  world-wide  talk  of  "Preparedness."  The 
nations  of  the  world  have  been  caught  napping  while  Prussian  militarism  was  making 
vast  preparations  for  world  conquest.  So  it  is  with  the  farmer.  He  has  to  combat 
the  natural  enemies  that  assail  his  crops  and  herds.  If  he  does  not  thoroughly 
prepare  the  soil,  making  a  good  seed  bed,  he  starts  the  seed  on  its  life  journey  with 
a  very  poor  chance  of  combatting  its  enemies.  Give  a  young  plant  every  chance 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence  and  you  have  gone  a  long  way  in  preparing  it  for 
victory  in  the  battle  of  life.  The  more  experience  I  have  in  growing  crops  the  more 
convinced  I  am  of  the  importance  of  thorough  preparation  of  the  seed  bed. 
Thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  will  often  increase  the  yield  more  than  the  applica- 
tion of  fertilizer. 

Mixed  farming  makes  for  better  citizenship,  higher  ideals  and  a  broader  outlook. 
There  is  something  uplifting  in  the  study  and  care  of  live  stock.  The  individual 
who  loves  studying  and  working  with  stock  cannot  fail  to  find  himself  the  better  for 
it.  As  he  strives  intelligently  to  build  up  a  higher  type  of  animal,  he  builds  higher 
character  for  himself.  Education  is  but  the  developing  and  training  of  all  our 
faculties,  and  in  what  other  vocation  in  life  are  all  our  faculties  called  into  play  as 
in  mixed  farming?  Therefore,  let  us  all  unite  to  preach  the  gospel  of  mixed  farming 
in  the  communities  to  which  .we  belong,  for  by  so  doing  we  will  weave  a  web  of  pros- 
perity that  will  bring  to  us  not  only  financial  independence,  but  a  higher  type  of 
citizenship;  and  we  will  be  utilizing  to  the  full  the  glorious  heritage  which  God  has 
given  us  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  western  provinces.     (Loud  Applause.) 

CHAiRBfAN:  That  finishes  our  programme  for  this  morning.  I  know  you  are 
going  to  enjoy  yourselves  very  much  this  afternoon  in  seeing  the  way  Mr.  Strachan 
carries  out  the  work  he  has  been  telling  us  about  just  now.  This  evening  we  will 
have  a  very  good  programme  and  I  hope  that  after  the  exertions  of  the  afternoon, 
you  will  not  be  too  tired  to  attend  this  session. 

Mr.  Johnstone:  I  would  ask  that  time  for  discussion  be  allowed  for  the 
last  paper  as  to  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers  I  have  listened 
to  for  some  time. 

Chairman:  I  might  say  that  we  will  certainly  arrange  a  discussion  on  Mr. 
Strachan's  valuable  paper  probably  not  for  this  afternoon,  as  you  will  have  much  to 
see  down  there.  Probably  it  will  be  this  evening  or  in  the  morning.  I  will  now  call 
upon  Mr.  Fairfield  of  the  Credential  Committee. 

Mr.  Fairfield:  The  Credential  Committee  had  a  meeting  just  before  this 
session,  but  at  that  time  there  was  a  large  number  of  delegates  coming  in  and 
they  informed  us  that  a  large  number  more  would  be  coining  in  this  forenoon  with 
their  credentials,  so  that  the  number  of  accredited  delegates  to  report  at  the  present 
time  is  much  smaller  than  the  actual  figures.  We  had  62  accredited  delegates  this 
morning.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  :    That  ends  the  business  for  the  session  and  we  will  now  adjourn. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION,  JULY  26,  1916 

Mr.  F.  H.  Peters  in  the  Chair. 

Chairman:  The  first  item  on  this  evening's  programme  is  ^n  address  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Sweeting,  Industrial  Agent,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Calgary, 
on 

"THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  SUGAR  BEET  GROWING  IN  ALBERTA'' 

Mr.  Sweeting:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^The  point  of  view 
on  which  I  want  to  address  you  to-night  is  the  value  of  the  sugar  beet  and  the 
production  of  sugar  in  an  agricultural  district.  My  address  is:  "The  possibility  of 
sugar  beet  growing  in  Alberta."  By  this  is  meant  the  possibilities  of  the  commercial 
development  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  Alberta,  which  are  unlimited. 

Sugar  beet  growing  under  irrigation  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Alberta  covering 
a  period  of  more  than  fourteen  years  has  demonstrated  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  crop.  Beet  growing  has  been  proven  in  that 
province,  both  as  to  tonnage  and  sugar  content,  and  it  now  only  remains  a  question 
of  capital  and  labour  to  extend  production  up  to  market  requirements. 

As  long  ago  as  1905  evidence  was  given  before  a  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Dominion  Government  to  enquire  into  the  sugar  tariff,  by  a  representative  of  the 
sugar  mill  in  southern  Alberta  to  the  effect  "that  the  sugar  company  had  demon- 
strated that  the  beet  sugar  industry  under  proper  conditions  could  be  developed 
to  an  enormous  extent  in  Alberta  alone,  and  that  the  general  conditions  as  to 
growth,  etc.,  compared  favourably  with  Utah  and  Idaho."  This  was  followed 
by  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  "about  1897  there  was  one  factory  in  the  inter- 
moimtain  states  of  Utah  and  Idaho  producing  about  12,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar. 
In  1905  these  two  states  had  eight  factories  and  three  cutting  stations,  producing 
about  75,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  and  pa3ing  to  the  farmers  of  the  two  states  over 
$2,000,000  for  beets  alone.  Alberta  has  a  much  greater  productive  area  than  those 
two  states." 

These  are  quotations  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  mentioned, 
and  if  one  only  gives  consideration  to  the  increased  population  in  the  West  since 
1905,  one  can  readily  see  what  the  possibilities  are  for  producing  and  marketing 
sugar  in  Alberta  and  her  sister  provinces. 

Dealing  for  a  moment  with  the  question  of  the  production  of  sugar  beets  in 
Alberta  as  regards  tonnage  and  sugar  content,  two  prime  factors  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  farmer,  as  his  remuneration  is  based,  first,  on  sugar  content,  and  second, 
on  tonnage;  the  higher  percentage  of  sugar,  the  greater  the  price  paid  and  the  larger 
the  tonnage  the  better  the  resultant  bank  balances. 

Experiments  carried  on,  both  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  Sections  of  the 
Irrigation  Block  in  Alberta  show  a  sugar  content  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent,  while 
tests  made  at  the  Lethbridge  Experimental  Farm  by  Mr.  Fairfield  in  growing  under 
irrigation,  and  by  Mr.  Frank  T.  Shutt,  in  analysis  of  such  beets,  show  a  com- 
paratively higher  production  in  tonnage  and  sugar  content  than  the  general  average 
production  in  the  United  States  beet  growing  states.  In  some  respects  the  com- 
parison of  growing  sugar  beets  in  large  areas  as  against  small  areas  may  not  be 
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considered  just,  yet  the  margin  between  the  two  in  both  tonnage  and  sugar  content 
is  sufficient  to  allow  the  statement  to  be  made  that  Alberta  can  at  least  produce 
sugar  beets  on  an  equality  with  the  United  States  in  both  respects. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  quite  a  modest  reasoning  of  the  situation^ 
but  at  the  same  time  believe  that  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  adopt  the  slogan  of 
"Safety  First"  when  dealing  with  an  industry,  the  development  of  which  is  only 
limited  by  the  amount  of  capital  it  is  able  to  obtain.  The  question  of  market  I  wiU 
deal  with  later  on.  Moreover,  it  would  seem,  from  productions  made  during  the 
years  that  beets  were  grown  on  a  commercial  basis  in  southern  Alberta,  that  where 
proper  attention  was  given  to  cultivations,  etc.,  the  average  tonnage  yield  was 
high. 

Tests  made  at  Lethbridge,  taking  five  different  kinds  of  seed,  show  a  per  acre 
yield  of  17^,  16^,  16^,  15^  and  9J  tons,  with  a  sugar  content  respectively  of  17.68, 
15.84,  19.42,  17.85  and  15.25;  and  a  co-efficiency  of  purity  of  90.6,  83.3,  90.0,  84.9 
and  86.5. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  production  in  the  United  States,  we  find  California 
per  acreage  tonnage,  1911-1912-1913,  as  10.42,  9.01  and  8.92;  Colorado  11.07,  11-32, 
10.92;  Idaho  12.11, 8.55,  9.90;  Michigan  9.90, 6.75, 8.85;  Ohio  9.72, 7.84;  Utah  13.03, 
12.03,  12.21;  Wisconsin  11.02,  10.27,  9.66;  or  an  average  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  of  10.68,  9.41  and  9.75.  Turning  to  the  question  of  sugar  content,  California 
shows  the  highest  percentage  for  the  three  years  under  review  with  18.95,  18.79, 
18.04;  Colorado  15.44, 16.19, 14.92;  Idaho  16.65, 17.37, 16.24;  Michigan  14.59, 14.72, 
15.82;  Ohio  15.95,  14.46;  Utah  15.98,  16.37,  15.07;  Wisconsm  14.23,  15.10,  14.10; 
or,  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  15.89,  16.31,  15.58. 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  production,  we  will  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
difference  in  tonnage  in  growing  beets  with  or  without  irrigation  as  exemplified 
in  Alberta,  and  for  this  purpose  we  will  again  have  to  have  recourse  to  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  Fairfield's,  interesting  experiments.  The  figures  I  have  already  given 
you,  viz.,  17i,  16J,  16^,  15i  and  9J  tons,  were,  of  course,  grown  under  irrigation; 
whereas  non-irrigated  beets  show  from  four  different  kinds  of  seed  a  production  in 
tonnage  of  12f ,  12i,  9^  and  10^  tons.  On  a  basis  of  S5  per  ton  for  sixteen  per  cent 
beets,  you  can  readily  see  the  advantage  of  irrigation. 

On  the  question  of  kind  and  suitability  of  soil,  it  appears  to  be  a  proven  fact  that 
for  sugar  beet  culture  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  of  the  soil  types  that  are  capable 
of  producing  grain  or  other  crops  will  produce  satisfactory  beets. 

Necessarily,  the  question  of  soil,  climate,  water  application,  etc.,  are  matters 
for  study  in  each  and  every  district,  but  with  the  experiments  which  have  been 
carried  out  in  Alberta  in  the  Lethbridge  District,  and  both  the  Western  and  Elastem 
Sections  of  the  Irrigation  Block,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  areas  sugar  beets 
can  be  produced  under  very  favourable  circumstances.  The  study  which  has 
been  made  of  a  wide  variety  of  soils  and  climates  in  the  United  States  in  districts 
where  beets  are  grown  under  irrigation,  and  xmder  which  they  thrive,  illustrates 
and  emphasizes  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  this  remarkable  plant  to  the  wide  range 
of  conditions  under  which  it  may  profitably  be  produced. 

There  are,  of  qourse,  other  factors  in  the  production  of  the  sugar  beet,  which 
will  appeal  to  any  conmiunity  when  it  is  able  to  realize  the  value  of  the  crop  as  a 
rotation  in  conservation  of  soil  values,  and  the  feeding  value  of  the  beet  pulp,  tops, 
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etc.  The  sugar  beet  and  live  stock  industries  are  analogous,  and  build  up  a  success- 
ful and  monied  district  as  quickly,  if  not  more  quickly,  than  any  other  mode  of 
agricultural  development.  Quite  apart  from  the  value  of  sugar  production,  butter, 
cream,  beef,  mutton,  and  so  on,  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  one  undertaking. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  and  to  enable  a  sugar  producer  to  make 
some  kind  of  an  impression  on  the  sugar  market,  a  mill  of  less  capacity  than  1,000 
tons  of  beets  per  day  is  not  altogether  wise.  A  mill  nms  from  70  to  as  long  as  120 
days  per  year;  take  the  average  at  90  days,  this  would  mean  about  90,000  tons 
of  beets,  or  taking  an  average  of  ten  tons  per  acre,  it  would  mean  an  area  of  9,000 
acres  would  be  required  as  the  minimum  of  the  mill.  Some  2,600  lbs.  of  refined 
sugar  is  produced  on  an  average  from  an  acre  of  beets,  or  say  from  237  to  265  poimds 
of  sugar  from  each  ton  of  beets — ^90,000  tons  of  beets  would  produce  about  twenty- 
two  million  poimds  of  sugar.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Alberta  in  1915  was 
approximately  42,000,000  pounds;  in  British  Colmnbia,  33,000,000  pounds;  in 
Saskatchewan,  50,000,000  lbs,  and  in  Manitoba  43,000,000  pounds,  or  a  total  for  the 
four  western  provinces  of  168,000,000  pounds.  To  take  care  of  this  consumption, 
approximately  88,000,000  poimds  were  shipped  in  from  the  Pacific  Coast  mill,  the 
balance  being  taken  care  of  from  the  East.  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper  the  question  of  market.  From  the  above  figures  you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  eighty  million  poimds  of  sugar  to  be  produced  in  the  West,  or  say 
four  sugar  mills  of  1,000  tons  of  beets  per  day,  or  36,000  acres  of  beets  at  ten  tons 
per  acre,  and  taking  an  average  of  twenty  acres  to  each  farmer,  1,800  beet  farmers. 
It  is  easy  to  calculate  to  what  extent  this  industry  can  be  developed  in  irrigated 
districts  under  proper  control,  and  get  an  idea  what  the  fostering  of  beet  growing 
and  sugar  production  may  mean  to  the  West  in  years  to  come.  I  might  mention 
that  the  total  production  of  sugar  from  beets  in  Canada  in  1915  was  only 
37,000,000  pounds,  yet  tests  show  that  the  diflference  between  sugar  produced 
from  beets  and  sugar  from  cane  are  not  recognizable  as  to  quality,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  what  difference  there  is  is  not  sufficient  to  favour  one  or  the  other  from 
the  consumer's  point  of  view;  but  the  real  economic  difference  is  in  the  stability 
that  the  beet  sugar  production  gives  to  an  agricultural  country. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  to  touch  on  the  importance  of  steps  being  taken 
to  produce  the  sugar  beet  seed.  Austria  and  Germany  have  been  for  many  years 
the  principal  producers  of  beet  seed,  and  hundreds  of  years  of  careful  selection 
has  resulted  in  the  best  seed  being  grown  in  those  countries.  The  United  States 
has  hitherto  practically  imported  all  its  «eed  from  those  countries,  and  last 
year  imported  14,768,200  pounds,  which  cost  the  farmers  $1,069,390.  Imported 
seed,  then,  cost  the  farmer  from  15  to  20  cents  per  pound,  or  $2.25  or  $3.00  per  acre. 

The  European  War  somewhat  disturbed  the  situation  in  regard  to  seed,  and, 
I  undertsand,  at  one  time  the  acreage  contracted  for  in  the  United  States  was  in 
doubt  of  being  seeded  until  Great  Britain,  at  the  request  of  Washington,  allowed 
the  shipment  of  a  large  tonnage  of  seed  which  was  at  Rotterdam,  to  be  made  to 
the  United  States. 

The  raising  of  seed  in  the  United  States  is  as  yet  really  only  in  the  experimental 
stage.  It  is  being  tried  in  Utah,  Washington,  Northern  Colorado  and  California. 
In  Washington  there  is  one  farm  producing  seed  for  commercial  purposes  with 
satisfactory  results.     A  good  many  factors  enter  into  the  successful  cultivation 
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of  seed,  and  much  study  would  have  to  be  given  to  soils,  climates,  etc.,  before 
deciding  on  locations,  but  the  production  of  seed  as  an  industry  is  something  that  will 
have  to  enter  largely  into  the  question  of  sugar  beet  production  before  many  years 
pass  over  us.  In  other  words,  we  must  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  being 
dependent  on  our  own  supplies  of  seed  to  take  care  of  our  sugar  requirements. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman:  If  there  are  gentlemen  who  would  like  to  ask  any  questions  or 
discuss  the  paper  now  read,  the  meeting  is  open  for  them. 

Mr.  Mytton:  I  thought  there  was  some  gentleman's  name  down  on  the 
programme  to  lead  this  discussion. 

Chairman:  No;  but  if  you  would  like  to  ask  an3rthing  we  will  be  pleased  to 
have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Rankin  :  I  remember  whan  I  was  last  here  Mr.  Lawrence  introduced  me 
to  some  gentleman  who  had  made  a  success  of  it,  and  I  thought  if  he  were  here  to- 
night he  might  like  to  have  something  to  say. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Moore,  of  Agassiz,  was  to  have  been  down  to  lead  a 
discussion  upon  this  subject.  He  is  the  Superintendent  of  the  Demonstration 
Farm  down  there,  and  we  have  been  relying  upon  him  to  be  here  for  that  purpose. 
Ab  he  is  not  here  to  do  that,  I  would  ask  this  question,  a  question  which  is  a  bunung 
one  in  this  district:  Is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  lime 
in  the  soil  to  grow  sugar  beets  successfully? 

Chairman  :  I  believe  Mr.  Moore  is  in  the  audience.  Would  you  care  to  answer 
that  question,  Mr.  Moore? 

Mr.  Moore:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^This  is  really  pre- 
sumption upon  the  part  of  the  local  Secretary  and  also  upon  the  part  of  the  perman- 
ent Secretary,  because  I  told  them  I  did  not  know  anything  about  sugar  beets, 
but  what  I  know  would  certainly  start  a  discussion,  and  if  you  want  that  I  will 
certainly  tell  you  all  I  know  about  it.     (Applause.) 

I  have  been  carrying  on  very  much  the  same  experiments  as  Mr.  Fairfield, 
only  I  have  been  doing  them  not  xmder  irrigation  conditions.  As  far  as  I  have  gone 
in  the  past  five  years  in  the  work,  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  in  the  lower  Fraser  is 
absolutely  out  of  the  question,  and  particularly  from  the  prices  the  last  speaker 
has  given  for  the  material.  I  cannot  produce  sugar  beets  at  Agassiz  and  pay  twenty 
cents  an  hour  for  ordinary  labour  and  twenty-five  cents  an  hour  for  a  team,  and 
pay  interest  on  $150  an  acre  on  land.  That  would  be  the  quickest  way  for  me  to 
starve  to  death.  I  got  nearly  as  much  in  yield  as  Mr.  Fairfield  does.  As  I  remember 
it,  we  got  very  much  the  same  percentage  of  sugar  as  has  been  given,  but  there  is 
no  way  to  produce  it  unless  we  can  get  cheaper  labour  down  our  way.  It  all  hang? 
on  one  word,  and  that  word  is  ** labour,"  and  when  we  have  not  got  it  we  cannot 
do  anything  else  but  leave  sugar  beets  alone.  If  anyone  wants  a  discussion  they 
can  now  have  it. 
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Delegate:    Give  us  the  values  of  the  sugar  extracted. 

Mr.  Moore:  There  are  only  two.  As  far  as  the  top  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
worth  an3rthing.  As  a  food,  it  is  not  worth  anything.  If  you  put  it  into  dairy  cows 
it  will  scour  the  cows.  Dried  beet  pulp  is  an  excellent  food  in  its  own  class.  For 
dairy  cattle  it  is  very  good.  If  we  had  that  in  our  country  it  would  be  worth 
something.  The  molasses  which  would  come  from  the  factory  is  also  valuable, 
but  not  as  valuable  as  molasses  that  come  from  other  sources,  as  has  been  proven 
by  experiments.  You  can  put  it  in  this  order:  The  top  is  worthless;  the  pulp  is 
worth  a  little. 

Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  average  weight  of  sugar  beets.  I 
bought  some  sugar  beet  seed  this  spring,  or  what  was  supposed  to  be  sugar  beet  seed, 
and  I  sowed  it  and  got  some  that  weighed  something  like  seventeen  pounds. 

Mr.  Fairfield:  Answering  the  question  Mr.  Lawrence  asked  in  regard  to 
whether  the  soil  must  contain  a  certain  amount  of  lime,  I  think  Mr.  Sweeting  has 
covered  that  by  saying  that  sugar  beets  can  be  grown  successfully  on  any  soil  on 
which  grain  crops  will  grow.  Grain  crops  will  not  grow  on  soil  that  is  not  well 
balanced,  and  sugar  beets  will  not  grow  on  one  that  is  not  well  balanced,  but  will 
grow,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  on  any  soil  that  will  produce  ordinary  grain 
crops  successfully  and  well.  From  the  knowledge  that  I  have,  which  is  a  rather 
limited  knowledge,  of  sugar  beet  growing  in  the  United  States,  the  most  successful 
sugar  beet  factories  have  been  started  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  coxmtry.  They  have 
been  most  successful,  perhaps,  in  the  irrigated  areas.  In  those  areas  the  rainfall  is 
less  and  there  are  more  mineral  salts  in  the  soil  because  where  the  rainfall  is  limited 
these  mineral  salts  are  not  washed  out  of  the  soil.  Of  course,  sugar  beets  will  not 
grow  on  an  acid  soil,  but  will  grow  on  a  soil  rather  strongly  unpregnated  with 
saline  matter — ^not  in  a  soil  that  we  would  call  an  alkaline  desert. 

I  am  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  the  factory  that  was  operated 
in  southern  Alberta  for  some  seven  years.  It  is  not  in  operation  now.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  that  it  did  not  keep  on  going  was  the  fact  that  the  management 
did  not  bring  in  the  proper  labour.  They  depended  upon  local  labour  and  Indian 
labour.  There  were  other  reasons,  too,  but  that  was  the  principal  reason,  and  I 
think  if  they  had  the  proper  labour  sugar  beets  could  be  raised  profitably  imder 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  southern  Alberta.  Looking  at  it  from  my  point  of  view 
as  a  layman,  it  seems  to  me  to  hinge  on  the  question  of  labour.  If  the  manager  does 
not  see  to  that  question  of  labour,  that  is,  thinning  and  topping,  the  factory  cannot 
be  operated  successfully. 

Mr.  Fryberger:  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  sugar 
beets  at  this  time  because  I  have  a  discourse  for  to-morrow  and  that  will  enter  into 
whatever  I  have  to  say,  but  I  feel  it  is  important  at  this  time  because  it  is  better  to 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  I  believe  from  what  experience  I  have  had  in  growing 
sugar  beets  that  they  can  be  grown  successfully,  at  least  in  Alberta  under  irrigation. 
I  will  have  something  to  say  about  that  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Sweeting  gave  a  statement  of  the  prices  paid  by  the  Southern  Alberta 
sugar  factory,  but  he  did  not  mention  that  those  were  the  prices  paid  several  years 
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ago  when  we  were  paying  five  and  six  cents  a  pound  for  sugar.  At  that  time, 
and  previous  to  that,  beets  were  being  raised  in  the  United  States  for  S4.00  and 
S4.50  a  ton,  flat  rate,  but  since  that  time  they  have  paid  for  the  same  beets  or  beets 
not  richer  in  sugar,  as  high  as  $8.50  a  ton.  So,  in  growing  them  on  a  sliding  scale, 
we  would  be  governed  by  the  price  of  sugar,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  will 
be  maintained  at  its  present  high  price. 

I  have  been  experimenting  in  sugar  beets  somewhat  in  the  Eastern  Section  of 
the  Irrigation  Block,  and  I  have  been  doing  it  on  groimd  that  had  not  been  previously 
prepared  for  the  growing  of  sugar  beets.  I  mean  by  that,  it  never  had  alfalfa 
on  it  and  had  not  had  manure  or  fertilizer  used  on  it  whatever.  I  succeeded  in  grow- 
ing ten  to  twelve  tons  per  acre.  Last  year  some  of  those  beets  were  sent  down  to 
Billings,  Montana,  to  be  tested  as  to  the  saccharine  content,  and  they  tested  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  and  I  understand  the  report  can  be  seen  at  any  time. 

So  far  as  the  tops  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  gentleman  had 
reference  to  in  regard  to  tops.  If  he  took  and  twisted  the  top  off  the  beet,  it  has 
no  value.  As  we  understand  the  tops  when  you  sign  up  a  contract  to  grow  sugar 
beets  for  a  factory,  the  contract  states  that  you  must  cut  the  top  off  at  the  base  of 
the  lower  leaf,  and  if  you  have  beets  weighing  eight  to  ten  pounds  you  would  cut 
off  about  a  pound  of  it.  That  is  almost  as  rich  in  saccharine  as  any  part  of  the  beet, 
but  it  is  so  far  above  the  ground  that  it  is  full  of  impiuities  and  the  factory  refuses 
to  take  it.  That  is  the  value  of  the  beet  top  as  we  understand  it.  I  know  in  the 
sugar  beet  district  if  you  take  a  crop  of  ten  to  fifteen  tons  to  an  acre  you  will  have 
no  difSculty  in  selling  tops  at  three  to  five  dollars  an  acre.  I  have  used  them 
myself  and  know  that  they  are  good  food  and  as  good  as  the  sugar  beet  itself,  and 
better.  Sugar  beet  is  a  strong  food  and  a  beast  that  has  not  been  fed  on  it  right 
along  will  scour  if  given  a  big  beet  at  one  time.  I  will  guarantee  if  you  turn  out 
your  cattle  in  a  field  of  sugar  beets,  properly  topped  for  the  factory,  they  will  let  all 
other  food  go  until  the  tops  are  all  eaten  up.  I  consider  it  the  best  food  there  is. 
If  I  had  horses  that  I  wanted  to  fatten  quickly  I  would  rather  turn  them  out  on 
sugar  beet  feed  than  feed  them  hay  and  oats.  I  have  had  experience  in  this  and 
know  it. 

Another  thing,  in  districts  that  have  had  sugar  beet  factories,  sugar  beet  growing 
has  grown  and  means  more  money  to  spend  and  the  farmers  have  gone  ahead 
faster  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  made  more  money  at  growing 
sugar  beets  than  any  other  one  thing.  I  am  satisfied  that  imder  irrigation  in 
Alberta,  sugar  beets  can  be  grown  and  I  hope  will  be  grown  for  commercial  purposes. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  thing  to  bring  the  land  up  to  make  it  worth  what  it  cost. 
It  creates  lots  of  labour.  As  has  already  been  stated,  that  is  the  important  part 
of  the  question.  My  experience  has  been  that  if  we  ever  succeed  in  getting  a  f  actory , 
the  factory  will  see  to  the  labour  question.  If  they  think  enough  of  the  proposition 
to  come  in  and  invest  the  money  they  will  first  investigate  the  labour  proposition. 
As  has  been  stated,  the  labour  has  to  be  imported  and  it  can  be  imported  into 
British  Columbia  or  Alberta  just  as  easy  as  into  any  other  place.  I  had  a  talk 
with  Mr.  Elson,  who  has  charge  of  the  Southern  Alberta  factory — ^that  was  in  1913 — 
and  he  told  me  that  he  paid  S15.75  for  the  entire  handling  of  the  sugar  beets  per  acre. 

Delegate:    Where  can  you  get  the  labour? 
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Mr.  Fbtberoeb:  I  have  paid  as  high  &s  $20  in  Colorado.  I  have  been 
asked  where  we  will  get  the  labour-  That  is  not  my  part  of  the  proposition.  I  said 
the  factories  will  look  after  that.  You  can  rest  assured  that  no  factory  will  come  in 
until  they  know  where  they  are  going  to  get  the  labour  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
notify  their  labour  leader  that  you  need  certain  labour  at  a  time  and  you  will  get  it. 
We  may  have  to  pay  S22  to  $25  an  acre  for  the  same  thir«  that  we  get  from  $15 
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to  $1S,  but  will  likewise  get  more  for  our  sugar.  We  are  paying  up  to  $10  for  a  sack 
of  sugar  where  we  used  to  pay  $6.  I  have  had  a  talk  with  the  auditor  of  the  sugar 
beet  factory  in  Colorado,  Mr.  Porter  was  at  that  time  superintendent  of  the 
ditch  under  which  the  beets  were  grown,  and  he  knows  Mr.  Stackhouse,  the  auditor 
of  the  sugar  factory.  This  factory  drew  beets  from  a  radius  of  five  miles  around  and 
he  told  me  that  from  September  to  January  their  factory  paid  out  an  average  of 
$40,000  every  two  weeks  to  the  farmers.  You  can  imagine  what  that  would  be  to 
a  community  of  that  size.  The  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  told  me  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  money  paid  to  the  Mexicans  stayed  right  there  in  the  com- 
munity. I  have  been  to  public  sales,  time  sales,  where  a  small  cash  discount  was 
given  on  the  purchase  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  of  the  sale  was  paid 
over  in  cash.  Everybody  had  money,  but  unfortimately,  after  a  while,  the  water 
played  out  and  people  quit  growing  sugar  beets  and  the  hardest  time  was  then 
had  in  that  country,  I  am  heartily  in  favour  of  sugar  beet  growing,  and  I  think 
you  can  make  it  pay. 

Mh,  Johnstone:  I  think  this  discussion  is  a  rather  peculiar  one.  We  can  all 
grow  sugar  beets-  The  whole  problem  is  one  of  labour.  You  cannot  import  labour 
into  British  Columbia. 
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Mr.  Strachan:  I  don't  know  very  much  about  the  growing  of  sugar  beets. 
We  had  a  test  recently.  Seeds  were  supplied  for  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  which  plot 
no  doubt  some  of  you  saw  to-day  at  the  ranch.  If  I  could  hire  men  at  $22  an  acre 
to  handle  beets  I  would  be  tickled  to  death  to  get  them.  We  have  had  very  good 
men  at  our  ranch  and  some  would  handle  them  at  $40  an  acre.  I  would  like  to  grow 
mangels  that  I  could  handle  at  $40.  Maybe  Mr.  Fryberger  could  give  us  some 
information  as  to  how  it  can  be  done.  It  appears  we  are  on  the  wrong  side.  There 
is  something  wrong  with  us  or  our  men.  There  must  certainly  be  some  other 
way  of  handling  mangels  or  sugar  beets  than  the  way  we  have  been  doing.  The  cost 
of  handling  it  is  enormous  as  compared  to  the  idea  Mr.  Fryberger  has. 

Mr.  Fryberger:  That  does  not  include  all  the  labour.  That  includes 
thinning,  hoeing  and  the  topping,  that  is  all.  Of  course,  I  don't  know  what  the 
labour  would  cost  to-day.  I  have  not  been  growing  sugar  beets,  except  what  I 
take  care  of  myself.  I  quoted  to  you  what  Mr.  Elson  gave  me  as  the  cost  in  Alberta. 
That  is  the  nearest  I  can  tell  you.  Of  course  labour  is  higher  now.  The  price  of 
sugar  is  correspondingly  increased  so  that  we  can  afford  to  pay  more  and  make 
as  much  money. 

Mr.  Mytton:  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  discussion  and  I 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  verbatim  report  made  of  this  so  that  I  can  later  use  the 
statements  made  here  to-night.  There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  company 
which  I  represent  who  would  be  interested  in  this  and  I  would  like  to  give  them  this 
information.  I  have  heard  it  is  profitable  for  the  farmers  to  produce  sugar  beets 
here  and  I  hope  it  is.  Will  some  gentleman  tell  us  if  it  is  possible  for  farmers  to 
produce  sugar  beets  and  would  it  be  possible  for  a  factory  to  produce  sugar  beets  on 
a  farm. 

Chairman  :  A  verbatim  report  is  being  made  of  all  the  proceedings  of  this  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Thrupp  :  Mr.  Sweeting  mentioned  that  the  minimum  area  which  could  be 
relied  upon  to  make  a  factory  pay  would  be  9,000  tons. 

Mr.  Sweeting:    90,000  tons;  9,000  acres. 

Mr.  Thrupp:  Here  you  would  have  to  haul  the  beets  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  farm  to  make  a  success  of  it.  That  would  limit  the  amount  of  sugar  beets 
that  could  be  grown  here. 

Mr.  Sweeting:  Experiments  show  that  in  the  United  States  they  do  not 
put  factories  in  an  area  where  they  cannot  get  the  proper  acreage.  You  cannot 
haul  the  raw  product  any  distance  to  make  it  a  success,  neither  can  it  be  held  in 
shipment.    My  understanding  is  that  the  fine  sugar  costs  1 J  cents  to  produce. 

Chairman:  I  think  we  have  had  a  pretty  good  discussion  on  this  point. 
I  think  the  Secretary  has  a  news  bulletin  which  I  will  ask  him  to  read. 
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The  Secretary  then  read  news  bulletins  which  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
arouse  loud  cheers  and  applause. 

Chairman;.  ,yfe,  are  next  to  be  favoured  with  a  song  by  Miss  Brown,  the 
Nightingale  of  Kamloops.     (Applause.) 

Miss  Brown  then  charmed  the  convention  with  her  rendition  oi  "When  Irish 
Eyes  are  Smiling."     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  The  next  item  on  the  programme  is  a  paper  by  Professor  L.  S. 
Klinck,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  University  of  British  Colimibia^  which 
will  be  an  illustrated  lecture  of  "Improvements  in  Corn  Varieties." 

Prof.  Klinck:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^I  think  after 
listening  to  that  splendid  solo  interspersed  in  our  already  heavy  programme,  that 
it  was  just  the  thing  that  was  required  to  give  the  programme  a  balanced  ration. 
(Laughter.) 

What  I  hope  to  do  this  evening  is  to  touch  upon  the  growing  of  com  and  the 
selection  of  the  proper  strains  in  which  you  are  interested  in  this  district.  One 
thing  that  has  impressed  me  at  this  irrigation  convention  is  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  live  stock  and  agricultural  education,  but  back  of  the  successful  handling  of 
live  stock,  back  of  the  successful  handling  of  the  soil  for  the  production  of  horticul- 
tural products  there  lies  the  proper  management  of  the  soil  which  is  so  important 
in  the  growing  of  any  successful  crop. 

In  the  com  plant  we  have  a  high-yielding,  nutritious,  palatable  and  succulent 
roughage  for  live  stock  which  may  be  used  as  a  soUing  crop  during  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall,  or  as  an  ensilage  during  the  entire  year.  This  crop  gives  promise 
of  becoming  of  very  great  value,  especially  to  the  dairymen  of  the  province  and, 
as  more  information  is  gained  relative  to  the  exact  conditions  essential  to  its  success- 
ful cultiu-e,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  acreage  devoted  to  its  cultivation  increase. 
In  many  districts  silos  are  becoming  common  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  owners  are  planning  to  fill  them  with  com  ensilage. 

As  a  result  of  the  increasing  appreciation  shown  by  live  stock  men  of  the  great 
asset  they  have  in  the  com  crop,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  information  as  to 
the  best  varieties  for  different  requirements  and  for  different  natural  conditions. 
Unfortimately,  little  experimental  data  obtained  in  this  province  are  available. 
Aside  from  variety  tests  conducted  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Moore,  of  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Agassiz,  B.C.,  but  little  work  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  varieties  best  adapted  to  different  parts  of  the  province,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  breeding  experiments  with  this  crop  are  now  under  way. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken,  therefore,  is  to  secure  reliable  data  as  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  most  promising  sorts  now  offered  in  the  trade,  and  then  proceed  to  improve 
the  best  of  these  by  selection  and  breeding,  providing  we  find  that  we  do  not  now 
have  a  sufficient  range  to  meet  our  varied  needs.  In  the  meantime  we  should  confine 
our  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  those  standard  varieties  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  best  adapted  to  our  requirements. 

Since  eight-rowed  flints  are  usually  earlier  in  maturing  than  the  large  twelve- 
rowed  varieties,  they  should  be  planted  in  districts  where  the  growing  season  for 
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crops  which  are  easily  injured  by  freezing  is  short.  In  localities  possessing  a  longer 
immunity  from  frost  and  where  the  average  temperature  is  higher,  the  late  maturing 
dent  varieties  may  be  most  advantageously  grown. 

In  order  to  secure  a  dependable  supply  of  the  variety  required,  the  grower 
must  not  only  be  well  versed  in  what  to  look  for  in  a  sample  of  seed  com,  but  he 
must  know  a  good  sample  when  he  sees  it.  What  constitutes  a  good  sample  depends 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  com  is  to  be  grown,  and  upon  the  use  to  which 
it  is  to  be  put.  For  ensilage  purposes,  the  com  which  gives  a  moderately  heavy 
yield,  coupled  with  quality,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  very  heavy  yielder  which 
does  not  produce  well-glazed  ears  by  ensiling  time.  Likewise,  a  variety  which 
produces  a  low  tonnage  of  fodder  but  a  high  yield  of  matured  grain,  is  not  so  desirable 
an  ensilage  corn  as  one  which  yields  a  heavier  tonnage  of  stalk  and  leaf,  coupled 
with  a  high  proportion  of  well-glazed  ears. 

Evidence  of  breeding,  of  proper  maturity,  and  of  probable  behaviour  when 
planted  can  always  best  be  studied  when  seed  com  is  purchased  in  the  ear.  Until 
our  farmers  insist  upon  being  supplied  with  ear  corn  instead  of  with  shelled  com, 
as  at  present,  the  difficulties  of  securing  a  dependable  supply  \rill  continue  to  be 
very  great. 

Professor  Klinck  then  illustrated  his  address  with  numerous  slides,  many  of 
which  had  been  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion.  All  the  slides  used  were 
original  and  were  based  upon  his  experimental  work  covering  some  nine  years 
at  Macdonald  College.  These  slides  showed  very  clearly  the  different  classes 
of  commercial  corns — dents,  flints  and  sweets — and  furnished  the  basis  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  different  varieties  and  strains  for  different 
conditions.  The  strong  and  weak  points  in  kernel  formation  were  emphasized, 
and  particular  attention  was  directed  to  the  evidences  of  low  vitality  resulting  from 
immaturity,  from  freezing  or  from  improper  storage. 

THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  JULY  27,  1916 

Chairman  (Senator  Bostock)  in  introducing  Mr.  P.  E.  French,  Assistant  Horti- 
culturist and  Inspector  of  Fruit  Pests,  Vernon,  B.C., said:  "We  are, of  course,  sorry 
that  Mr.  Young  has  not  been  able  to  meet  us  here.  We  were  all  looking  forward 
to  meeting  him  here  and  discussing  with  him  the  question  of  water  distribution 
which,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  of  very  great  interest  to  a  large  number  of  the 
delegates.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  just  handed  me  a  telegram  which  has  come  in  from 
Mr.  Young  as  follows:  'Owing  to  important  matters  in  hand  impossible  to  attend 
convention.' 

I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  French  to  address  the  meeting." 

POTATO  AND  TRUCK  CROPS  UNDER  IRRIGATED  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  French:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  very  pleased 
indeed  to  have  this  opportimity  of  speaking  before  the  members  of  the  Westem 
Canada  Irrigation  Convention  and  on  a  subject  which  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
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important  under  irrigation.    The  subject  allotted  to  me  is,  "Potatoes  and  Truck 
Crops  under  irrigated  conditions." 

When  we  take  into  consideration  that  there  is  more  food  value  produced  from 
potatoes  than  ff btii  toy  other  crop  produced  in  the  world,  we  can  realize  its  import- 
ance. However,  it  is  a  business  that  is  very  speculative.  Prices  vary  a  great 
deal  from  year  to  year  and  one  must  stay  with  the  business  year  in  and  year  out 
to  make  money  out  of  it.  If  they  do  not,  there  has  to  be  very  good  profits  indeed  to 
make  it  come  out  right.  A  good  rule  in  growing  potatoes  is  to  plant  when  the  seed 
is  cheap.  That  does  not  always  follow  out,  but  generally  speaking  an  average  grower 
puts  in  a  large  acreage  when  he  has  to  pay  high  for  his  seed.  As  a  side  line  to  orchard- 
ing it  is  a  profitable  business.  In  many  cases  I  have  practically  made  my  expenses 
on  my  young  orchard  by  using  the  ground  between  the  young  trees  for  vegetables 
or  potatoes.  Last  year  at  Salmon  Arm  we  made  a  considerable  profit  above  all 
expenses.  However,  we  all  cannot  do  that.  If  everybody  went  into  the  business 
our  present  market  would  be  over-stocked.  As  I  said  before,  any  one  who  is  going 
into  this  business  must  give  the  market  a  fair  study.  We  have  unforeseen  fluctua- 
tions.    The  price  is  often  low  and  the  prices  generally  depend  upon  our  market. 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  truck  growers  to  advertise  their  product  and  in  that 
way  increase  consumption  of  their  products  and  extend  our  markets.  The  consump- 
tion of  potatoes  in  the  United  States  is  only  three  and  one-half  to  four  bushels  per 
capita.  In  Europe  it  is  three  times  as  much.  A  good  move  was  made  last  year 
by  shipping  potatoes  to  Australia  and  it  turned  out  all  right.  It  is  up  to  the  growers 
themselves  to  start  the  movement.  They  have  in  fact  started.  The  government 
will  probably  come  to  their  aid  after  a  while.  We  must  advertise  our  potatoes  and 
other  truck  garden  products  the  same  as  we  do  other  crops. 

One  great  disadvantage  the  truck  grower  has  to  contend  with  in  this  part  and 
other  dry  belts  of  the  province  is  that  our  markets  are  all  far  away.  We  have  no 
market  at  our  door.  We  have  to  ship  considerable  distances  and  to  make  money 
out  of  it  we  have  to  be  in  it  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  I  have  seen  very  few  "democrat" 
farmers  make  a  success  of  it  in  the  upper  country.  To  get  the  retail  trade  you  have 
to  be  very  close  to  the  city  or  in  it.  We  can  produce  the  quality  second  to  none  and 
we  can  produce  large  quantities  of  it  under  irrigation,  providing  we  can  get  the  mar- 
kets. We  must  try  to  get  into  evaporators  and  storage  plants.  The  evaporators 
were  the  salvation  of  the  Okanagan  district  last  year.  They  took  all  the  surplus 
stock.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  business  the  prices  received  would  have  been  very 
low  indeed.  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  growers  to  advertise  their  business  and  see  that 
it  gets  on  to  the  market  in  better  shape. 

Another  drawback  is  Chinese  labour.  The  Chinese  question  is  one  which  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  sooner  or  later  or  the  white  man  will  be  forced  out  of  business 
in  the  upper  country.  The  Chinamen  are  telling  us  now  that  in  a  very  few  years 
they  are  going  to  own  the  Okanagan  valley.  That  may  be  so  or  may  not  be.  It 
has  to  be  given  careful  thought.  It  was  all  right  so  long  as  we  had  the  Chinese  work- 
ing by  day  labour  and  not  competing  with  us  in  producing.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  renting  land  and  I  think  75  per  cent  of  the  vegetable  business  in  the  Okana- 
gan valley  is  in  Chinese  hands.  The  buyers,  with  the  juggling  of  the  Chinese,  are 
able  to  control  the  market.  The  Chinese  living  conditions  as  we  are  all  aware  are 
entirely  different  to  those  of  the  white  man.     The  Chinese  grower  has  no  money 
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in  the  business.  He  rents  his  land  and  he  grows  the  stuff.  He  pays  a  fair  rent  for 
the  land  and  if  he  cannot  sell  his  stuff,  he  goes  away  and  leaves  it.  The  only  thing 
he  has  to  lose  is  his  own  labour.  It  is  a  question  which  will  have  to  be  taken  up 
sooner  or  later  or  we  will  have  the  same  trouble  as  they  had  in  California. 

We  must  bring  down  the  cost  of  production  as  much  as  possible  by  the  use  of 
machinery  and  by  getting  right  down  to  hard  work.  We  have  a  good  many  growers 
who  are  making  big  money  out  of  the  business  and  we  also  have  a  good  many  who 
are  only  playing  with  it.  We  must  get  into  the  carload  shipping  class  and  ship  out 
in  large  quantities.  The  average  production  in  the  United  States  of  potatoes  alone 
is  only  89.8  bushels  per  acre;  in  Great  Britain  186.4,  or  more  than  twice  as  much. 
How  is  it  that  we  have  just  as  good  land  as  they  have  and  we  are  not  working  it  or 
keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil?  The  success  in  growing  a  crop  depends  upon  the 
stand  we  get  and  to  get  a  good  stand  we  must  have  the  proper  kind  of  soil  and  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  that  soil.  It  is  absolutely  useless  for  any  one  to  go  into  the  vege- 
table business  on  played-out,  weedy  soil  or  soil  that  has  been  played  out  without 
anything  being  put  back  in  it.  We  must  have  a  soil  easily  worked,  and  we  usually 
find  that  sandy  loam,  well  drained,  and  under  irrigated  conditions,  will  give  us  the 
largest  returns. 

We  must  follow  out  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  Most  of  our  potato  growers 
have  been  trying  to  grow  potatoes  on  the  same  ground  five  and  six  years  in  succession. 
They  are  only  just  now  beginning  to  find  out  that  their  crops  are  getting  less  and  less 
all  the  time.  It  is  time  for  a  change.  It  is  the  same  with  all  our  work.  The 
conditions  are  changing  too  and  we  have  to  change  our  ways  for  that  reason.  *  Pro- 
bably the  onion  crop  is  the  only  crop  we  can  grow  on  the  same  groimd  year  in  and 
year  out.  Probably  they  give  better  results  when  grown  on  ground  year  after  year. 
That  is  probably  due  to  the  care  that  the  onion  has  received.  As  a  rule,  vegetable 
growers  will  spend  more  time  on  that  crop  than  on  other  crops.  They  keep  it  freer 
from  weeds  and  that  keeps  down  the  cost  of  labour.  Then  we  must  have  our  soil 
well  drained  and  we  must  be  very  careful  in  our  irrigation.  That  is  probably  the 
most  interesting  point  to  you  here  to-day.  To  get  that  good  stand  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  irrigate  our  land  before  we  plant  the  seed.  That  is  not  done  as  often 
as  it  should  be.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  drier  sections  in  the  southern  Okana- 
gan.  As  I  said,  we  must  get  a  good  stand.  It  is  a  loss  of  time  and  money  to  be 
working  with  only  half  a  crop  and  to  get  that  good  stand  we  sometimes  have  to 
irrigate  before  we  put  in  the  seed. 

In  potatoes  we  find  that  a  fairly  loose  seed  bed  is  what  is  required.  It  is  just 
the  opposite  with  the  other  crops.  In  the  potato  business  seed  should  be  planted 
down  in  the  moistiu*e  of  the  soil,  and  we  do  not  need  it  so  firm  as  we  do  with  other 
crops;  our  ground  should  be  ploughed  in  the  fall  and  worked  up  thoroughly  in  the 
spring.  It  is  not  necessary  with  all  truck  crops,  but  it  is  well  for  the  potato  crop. 
The  onion  seed  should  be  put  in  early  in  the  spring  and  to  do  that  early  in  the 
spring  we  should  do  the  ploughing  in  the  fall.  The  onion  and  the  potato  are  planted 
first  as  the  frost  does  not  hurt  them  as  early  as  it  does  some  of  the  other  crops. 

With  regard  to  fertilizers.  Of  course,  there  is  no  fertilizer  in  the  truck  business 
that,  will  come  up  to  the  good  old  barnyard  manure.  Possibly  in  the  vegetable 
business  more  commercial  fertilizers  are  used  than  in  any  other  crops.  It  is  probably 
true  more  with  truck  crops  than  potatoes.    We  have,  however,  little  experiments  yet 
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in  regard  to  fertilizers  to  go  by  in  the  upper  coiintiy,  but  in  SummerlaDd  and  at 
WindeTToere,  we  expect  soon  to  be  able  to  give  you  more  definite  information 
from  those  sources.  Most  of  our  growers  are  looking  ahead  and  do  the  best  they 
can  but  some  are  not  doing  anything. 


Waterfront,  Kainloopa,  B.C. 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  seed.  This  is  probably  the  same  as  Professor 
Kli&ck  said  about  com  last  night.  It  is  the  most  important  thii^  in  the  business. 
In  selecting  our  potatoes  we  should  make  it  a  practice  to  grow  our  seed  in  a  separate 
place  for  that  purpose.  We  should  take  it  out  from  a  hill  producii^  a  large  number 
of  medium  sized  potatoes.  We  do  not  need  to  do  that  every  year,  but  if  we  do 
that  for  a  season  we  can  increase  our  production.  The  potato  seed  usually  runs 
out  in  three  or  four  years,  but  by  keeping  up  the  selection  we  can  keep  up  the  vitality. 
One  way  to  keep  it  up  is  by  the  mulch  system.  In  Nebraska  they  have  been  doing 
that  for  eight  years.  They  have  found  that  they  can  improve  it  by  growing  a  certain 
percentage  under  mulch  conditions.  They  simply  have  their  ground  in  a  good,  moist 
condition  in  the  spring,  when  plantii^  the  potato  and  soon  after  planting  it  is  covered 
with  a  straw  mulch  or  old  hay  to  a  depth  of  four  inches  when  it  is  sunk  down. 
The  growing  of  good  seed  requires  a  cool  soil  and  that  is  the  idea  of  mulching. 
Under  those  conditions  a  farmer  even  if  growing  cultivated  seed  for  some  five  or  six 
years  will,  after  growing  it  for  one  year  under  mulch  conditions,  bring  back  the 
vitality  of  the  seed  and  get  as  good  returns  as  by  importing  potatoes  from  the  north. 
The  potato  does  well  at  a  high  altitude  and  grows  in  good  quality  and  where  they 
are  in  the, business  on  a  large  scale  they  often  import  their  seed  which  has  been 
grown  under  those  conditions  so  that  possibly  the  mulch  system  of  growing  seed 
might  well  be  experimented  with  in  this  district. 
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Another  point  is,  I  think,  that  in  our  vegetable  sections  in  the  dry  bdt,  we 
might  grow  seed  for  use  at  the  Coast  and  for  other  centres.  I  think  we  caa  grow 
it  cheaper.  The  reason  for  advocating  that  is  that  in  the  Coast  sections,  they  are 
troubled  with  blight.  The  cost  of  the  production  of  pure  and  clean  seed  is  greater 
than  in  the  dry  belt.  Under  present  conditions  with  the  high  prices  of  bluestone, 
it  costs  eight  or  ten  dollars  an  acre  to  spray  those  potatoes  to  produce  clean  seed. 
I  think  there  is  a  chance  of  a  market  in  our  irrigated  section  for  that.  A  number  of 
people  claim  that  the  irrigated  potato  is  not  as  good  as  the  non-irrigated  potato 
for  seed,  but  if  we  use  our  water  intelligently  and  thoroughly,  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  our  potatoes  should  not  be  as  good  in  the  irrigated  district  as  in  the  non- 
irrigated  district.  The  main  point  is  to  keep  our  crop  growing  without  any  check. 
It  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  our  district  and  our  season  as  to  how  much  water 
to  apply.  We  must  keep  it  growing  without  a  check.  If  we  allow  a  check  and  then 
put  on  water  we  get  a  great  many  misshapen  potatoes.  So,  do  not  wait  imtil  the 
potatoes  get  dry  before  you  apply  your  water.  To  make  money  out  of  the  business 
we  must  have  our  land  fairly  easy  to  irrigate. 

In  buying  seed  for  other  truck  crops,  we  should  be  very  careful  indeed  to  get 
the  best.  It  is  very  poor  policy  to  buy  cheap  seed.  Many  of  the  growers  should  be 
growing  their  own  seed.  This  is  something  that  is  done  only  on  a  very  small  scale 
at  the  present  time.  I  would  not  say  that  it  would  pay  us  to  go  into  the  seed  business 
and  produce  it  for  sale.  The  cost  may  be  rather  too  high  for  that,  but  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  not  do  it  for  ourselves.  Those  who  are  doing  it 
are  getting  much  better  results  than  by  buying  their  seed  from  other  sources.  We 
can  easily  grow  onion  seed,  carrot  seed,  and  other  seeds  in  this  district  and  the 
Okanagan  district. 

For  early  production  we  must  have  an  early  soil.    A  sandy  loam  soil  containing 
a  great  deal  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  is  a  very  good  soil.     It  is  better  to  stay 
where  there  is  late  production  and  get  a  large  crop.     In  planting  we  usually  advocate 
putting  in  our  early  potatoes  at  as  shallow  a  depth  as  possible.    Our  later  potatoes 
are  a  little  deeper.  We  get  better  results  by  putting  in  early  potatoes  two  inches  deep. 
Have  the  ground  thoroughly  worked  up.    Put  them  in  warmed-up  soil.     If  we 
put  them  three  or  four  inches  below  the  soil  we  find  they  decay.    The  late  potatoes 
can  most  economically  be  put  in  at  a  depth  of  four  inches  and  the  potato  planter 
is  a  great  labour-saving  machine  in  that  way.    It  is  more  economical  in  harvesting 
and  more  economical  in  cultivation.    The  plants  are  at  an  evener  depth  and  in 
straighter  rows  and  in  that  way  we  can  cultivate  the  crop  much  easier.      In  plant- 
ing onions,  carrots  and  parsnips  we  should  have  a  nice  firm  seed  bed.    If  we  do  not 
we  are  very  apt  to  get  a  very  irregular  stand  from  the  standpoint  of  growth.    The 
idea  is  to  get  the  moisture  to  come  to  the  surface.    By  rolling  a  couple  of  times  and 
finishing  oflF  with  a  smoother  we  have  the  moisture  come  right  up  to  the  surface 
to  germinate  the  seed.    We  lose  a  certain  amount  by  evaporation,  of  course,  but 
we  must  have  the  moisture  right  close  to  the  surface.    We  can  easily  irrigate  the 
crop  after  the  crop  is  up  to  supply  the  required  moistiu*e  later  on.    Our  v^etable 
seed  should  be  put  in  1^  to  If  inches  deep,  which  will  be  found  to  be  plenty  deep 
enough  for  most  of  our  garden  truck.     The  greatest  trouble  that  potato  growers 
have  had  in  dry  belts  with  diseases  is  the  potato  scab.    The  main  reason  why  it 
has  become  so  bad  is  that  people  have  been  trying  to  grow  potatoes  on  the  same 
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ground  year  after  year.  I  do  not  think  it  pays  in  a  commercial  way  where  we  are 
growing  potatoes  in  large  quantities  to  treat  our  potatoes  for  potato  scab.  We 
should  be  careful  to  use  clean  seed.  It  has  been  proven  that  spores  of  this  disease 
are  in  the  soil  and  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  plant  clean  seed  in  scabby  soil  and  expect 
to  get  clean  potatoes. 

I  see  my  time  is  already  overdue,  but  it  is  a  hard  subject  to  deal  with  in  a  short 
time  and  give  exactly  what  I  would  like  to  give.  I  would  sooner  have  a  little  dis- 
cussion on  it  and  answer  some  questions  than  go  any  further.  If  there  are  any 
questions  you  want  to  discuss  we  can  probably  get  more  readily  the  points  desired 
to  be  brought  out. 

Mr.  Williamson:  What  is  the  best  digger  and  picker  and  the  one  that  will 
put  potatoes  in  the  sack? 

Mr.  French:  I  do  not  know  of  any  digger  that  has  been  a  success.  The 
trouble  is  that  it  will  not  discriminate  between  a  stone  and  a  potato.  The  potato 
digger  that  has  given  the  best  results  in  our  conditions  is  one  that  lifts  the  soil  and  the 
potato  and  leaves  the  potato  on  the  ground  at  the  back. 

Mr.  Williamson  :  But  this  year  you  could  not  get  any  one  to  pick  the  potatoes 
off  the  ground. 

Mr.  French  :  The  labour  problem  is  one  that  is  difficult  and  if  any  one  is  going 
into  the  business  they  should  figure  out  their  labour  question  beforehand. 

Mr.  Dawson:    What  is  the  most  profitable  variety  of  potato? 

Mr.  French:  We  find  certain  varieties  do  well  in  one  district  and  not  in 
another.  One  of  the  best  grown  in  the  Okanagan  is  the  Early  Ohio.  Early  Rose 
is  grown  more  than  any  other.  It  is  not  exactly  an  early  potato,  but  it  produces  a 
large  crop  and  if  you  cannot  sell  it  early,  you  can  sell  it  later  on,  although  it  is  the 
wrong  colour  to  sell  as  a  late  potato.  You  should  have  a  white  potato.  It  does  not 
always  mean  that  the  white  potato  is  better  than  the  red.  Quite  often  the  red 
varieties  of  potatoes  are  better.  We  have  Carmen  Number  One;  Netted  Gem; 
Gold  Coin;  Wee  Macgregor  and  the  Empire  State.  Money  Maker  is  one  of  the 
best  qualities  in  potatoes  which  we  grow,  but  it  bruises  rather  easily  and  it  spoils 
its  appearance  on  the  market.  It  is  best  to  have  a  variety  with  a  netted  skin  or  one 
that  does  not  bruise  easily.  Those  are  some  of  the  best  varieties  at  the  present 
time.  The  Million  Dollar  is  grown  around  Armstrong  and  under  clay  conditions 
is  one  of  the  finest  looking  potatoes  we  have. 

Mr.  Strachan:  I  understood  you  to  say  the  potatoes  grown  at  a  higher  alti- 
tude are  better*^  potatoes.  Those  on  the  higher  altitudes  I  have  found  to  be  soggy 
or  water-logged  and  they  stayed  that  way  after  they  were  cooked  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  ripened  properly. 

Mr.  French:  That  is  not  usually  the  condition.  You  must  have  soil  condi- 
tions to  make  them  soggy.  Generally  speaking  the  potato  grown  in  the  higher 
altitude  is  a  better  potato  than  that  grown  on  bottom  Und.  It  does  not  always 
follow  that  way,  but  generally  speaking  it  does. 
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Mr.  Mitchell:  I  might  say  that  I  have  a  ranch  2,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
To-day,  we  are  using  potatoes  that  we  grew  last  year  and  I  will  guarantee  that  there 
are  no  better  potatoes  than  ours.  I  understand  that  the  low  land  is  swampy  land 
and  the  potatoes  grown  on  that  land  would  not  be  as  good  as  those  on  a  higher  alti- 
tude.    The  potatoes  grown  in  high  altitudes  are  really  better  keepers. 

Mr.  Strachan:  We  purchased  potatoes  that  were  grown  on  a  side  hill  and 
they  were  soggy  and  those  grown  on  our  land  in  the  bottom  were  better  and  I  have 
had  people  refer  to  them.  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  country  to  the  north 
of  here. 

Mr.  French  :    Is  your  soil  a  bottom  land  soil  or  is  it  on  the  bench? 

Mr.  Strachan:  It  is  grown  on  the  irrigated  land  about  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  river. 

Mr.  French:    Oh  well,  that  is  not  what  you  might  call  bottom  land. 

Mr.  Strachan:  I  always  purchased  potatoes  grown  on  high  land  and  they 
rotted  before  the  winter  was  over  and  when  I  tried  cooking  some  of  them  they 
still  had  the  same  soggy  appearance  that  I  speak  of.  They  were  not  under  irrigated 
conditions  at  all — ^these  were  grown  under  dry  farming  conditions. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  break  a  lance  with  Mr.  Strachan  on  this  subject.  There 
are  and  have  been  grown  for  several  years  past  potatoes,  namely,  Vermont  Gold 
Coin,  in  our  district  at  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet  above  sea  level  and  those  potatoes 
have  such  good  eating  qualities  that  we  are  eating  them  to-day  and  they  are  as  good 
to-day  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  potatoes  that  Mr.  Strachan 
is  speaking  of  must  have  been  grown  some  place  where  the  soil  was  heavy  and  the 
water  lies  continually.  There  are  places  in  this  district  like  that  and  when  potatoes 
were  being  grown  in  that  particular  district  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  having  to  find  a  market  for  them  and  ship  them  out  to  the  prairies  and 
I  found  some  diflSculty  in  doing  that.  But,  even  that  matter  has  been  dealt  with 
and  where  the  land  is  heavy,  they  are  now  growing  celery  and  cabbage  and  a  short 
distance  from  those  places  they  are  growing  excellent  potatoes.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  soil.  With  the  soil  we  have  here,  and  being  able  to  put  on  just  the  right  amount 
of  water,  we  can  get  bumper  crops  of  potatoes  and  quite  easily  better  than  the 
potatoes  Mr.  Strachan  has  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Williamson  :  I  feel  very  sorry  for  any  man  who  has  to  go  into  this  kind 
of  business.  The  Cypress  Hills  country  I  may  say  is  about  3,200  feet  above  the 
sea  level  and  you  might  just  as  well  try  to  suck  a  sponge  as  eat  a  potato  ofiF  the 
Cypress  Hills,  but  the  potato  from  the  low  part  of  the  land  is  quite  good. 

Mr.  French  :  You  must  have  a  lot  of  moisture  in  those  hills  to  have  that  kind 
of  potato.  It  is  not  usual.  I  know  in  my  own  case  my  bench  land  potatoes  always 
keep  better  than  the  ones  on  the  bottom. 
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Mr.  Frtbbrger  :  Do  you  find  that  after  cropping  land  for  four  years  it  injures 
the  land  or  do  you  follow  it  with  grain  crops?    How  does  it  leave  the  land? 

Mr.  French:  It  leaves  the  land  in  very  good  condition  for  grain  crops.  I 
would  say  follow  with  clover  or  follow  with  grain. 

Mr.  Woodward:  I  think  the  quality  of  the  potato  depends  greatly  upon  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  the  water.  From  the  remarks  passed  here  it  appears  that 
different  people  have  raised  different  crops  of  potatoes  on  almost  the  same  soil. 
Possibly  the  iAgredients  are  not  in  the  soil  to  produce  the  first-class  potato.  It  has 
been  proved  that  phosphorus  and  potash  are  required  to  produce  first-class  potatoes. 
If  these  are  not  in  the  soil  you  will  not  get  the  beet  potato.  In  the  way  of  a  soggy 
potato  a  great  deal  has  to  do  with  the  treatment.  You  can  take  sandy  land  which 
is  always  recognized  as  a  land  to  bear  mealy  potatoes,  but  I  took  a  row  here  and  a 
row  there  and  still  got  soggy  potatoes.  If  you  irrigate  your  potatoes  too  much 
after  having  reached  a  certain  stage,  and  that  stage  is  just  while  the  potato  is  in  blos- 
som, you  will  have  a  soggy  potato.  The  potato  will  hold  moisture.  Then  again 
on  clay  lands  you  cannot  irrigate  so  often  and  the  system  I  find  on  clay  land  is  to  hill 
up  well  and  make  your  ditch  deep  so  that  any  excess  of  moisture  will  go  to  the  bottom 
and  the  potato  will  dry.  The  potato  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  but 
only  sufficient  to  grow.  I  find  if  you  can  take  the  ground  in  your  hand  and  mould 
it  easily,  it  is  moist  enough  to  grow  any  potatoes  or  vegetables. 

Mr.  French  :  As  I  said  before,  a  whole  lot  depends  upon  intelligent  irrigation. 
We  must  not  let  irrigation  take  the  place  of  cultivation  which  a  good  many  of  our 
growers  are  doing. 

Mr.  Woodward:  They  have  given  the  results  but  I  do  not  look  upon  their 
results  as  any  criterion  of  the  quality  of  the  potatoes.  How  did  they  treat  the 
potatoes?  You  can  treat  the  potatoes  in  the  best  of  soil  and  get  dry  and  soggy 
ones  together.  If  they  all  treated  them  the  same  and  the  soil  was  the  same  there  must 
be  something  wrong.  I  have  farmed  at  3,000  feet  and  700  feet  and  I  have  found  that 
just  as  good  potatoes  can  be  grown  at  700  feet  as  can  be  grown  at  3,000  feet.  I 
believe  I  had  a  better  soil  though  at  700  feet  than  I  have  at  3,000  feet. 

Chairman:  That  appears  to  be  the  end  of  the  discussion.  I  will  now  call 
upon  Mr.  P.  H.  Moore  of  the  Agassiz  Farm,  Agassiz,  B.C.,  to  address  you. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Moore:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Everybody  has  said 
that  they  are  pleased  to  be  here,  but  a  great  many  people  have  seen  me  here  and  they, 
with  those  who  don't  know  me,  probably  think  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  and  enjoying 
myself,  but  I  must  confess  that  for  the  next  twenty  minutes  I  am  afraid  I  will  not  be 
enjoying  myself. 

My  subject  will  probably  be  of  some  interest  to  some  of  you,  although  this  is  a 
fruit  growing,  mixed  farming  and  irrigated  country.  I  will  not  take  a  great  deal 
of  time.     If  you  can  stand  five  or  ten  minutes  for  discussion  afterwards,  I  can  pro- 
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bably  do  a  little  better  that  way  than  by  toect  address.     The  subject  I  will  address 
you  on  briefly  is — 

BUILDING  UP  A  DAIRY  HERD 

Now,  start  out  with  a  mixed  bunch  and  take  some  of  them  off  the  range,  possibly, 
for  we  must  start  from  the  bottom.  I  might  talk  things  that  you  may  think  is  twad- 
dle at  the  moment,  but  when  you  go  into  the  dairy  business  you  will  come  to  think 
and  be  glad  you  did.  In  grading  up  a  dairy  herd,  I  mean  to  start  with  the  common 
or  ordinary  variety  of  cow  such  as  you  will  find  in  a  district  like  this.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  that  type  where  the  breeding  has  been  done  indiscriminately  and  we 
have  scrub  cattle.  You  will  be  led  after  seeing  the  progeny  of  these  cattle  to  think 
that  they  are  here  just  to  marry  and  inter-marry.  If  you  can  say  there  is  any  breed 
in  some  of  those  scrub  cattle  we  have  to  buy  to  start  our  dairy  herd  with,  I  would 
like  to  have  it  named.  Grading  up  a  dairy  herd  may  be  applied  to  this  kind  of  cattle, 
however,  as  well  as  pure  bred.  Every  breeder  has  to  start  with  what  he  can  buy 
and  when  he  pays  he  certainly  does  not  buy  the  very  best  the  dealer  has  and  he  has 
got  to  grade  up.  The  term  as  generally  accepted  means  the  improving  of  the  grade 
or  scrub  cow. 

To  make  matters  short,  I  think  we  will  take  it  under  three  headings.  I  have 
really  got  about  twenty-five,  but  we  will  start  with  the  minimum  of  breeding  to  get 
your  animals  and  feeding  to  carry  on  your  breeding  and  selection.  I  will  just  touch 
upon  those  three  headings  and  give  you  a  chance  to  ask  me  some  questions  after- 
wards. 

BREEDING 

If  you  start  on  breeding  operations  of  this  kind,  it  is  no  mean  task  for  a  young 
mail  like  me  to  stand  up  and  state  that  I  can  teach  older  men,  for  that  is  some  pre- 
sumption. However,  there  has  been  such  strides  made  in  the  matter  of  improving 
the  breeding  of  both  grade  and  pure  bred  cattle  that  one  who  has  had  some  experience 
in  that  line  is  wiser  than  the  older  man  starting  in  to-day ;  although  he  may  be  older 
he  can  learn  a  lot.  The  man  who  goes  into  dairying  should  like  animals.  It  is  no 
use  going  in  unless  you  do  like  animals.  If  you  are  not  in  sympathy  with  animals 
you  will  have  to  stay  with  fruit  farming  and  mixed  farming  in  a  way  without  this 
live  stock,  because  we  have  seen  men  with  money  and  men  without  money  right 
in  this  province  of  ours,  start  in  on  this  game  of  breeding  up  a  pure  bred  or  grade  herd 
and  fall  down  simply  because  somebody  said  that  stock  was  the  whole  thing  and  they 
went  into  the  game  and  fell  down,  because  they  had  no  perseverance  and  did  not 
understand  animals.  You  take  an  old  breeder,  middle-aged  or  old,  if  he  has  made 
a  success  of  it  his  name  *'man"  is  spelled  with  a  capital  **M"  and  in  some  portions  of 
the  country  where  the  fair  sex  have  taken  hold  of  it,  it  is  spelled  with  a  capital  "W." 
I  am  not  going  to  start  any  discussions  just  now  of  breed,  because  I  look  too  young. 
If  I  were  starting  in  this  district  as  a  greenhorn  I  would  cast  about  to  see  who  were 
the  most  successful  breeders  in  the  community  and  if  there  were  any  preponderance 
of  one  breed  I  think  I  would  be  justified  in  thinking  that  was  the  best  breed  for  that 
district.     Some  have  said,  '1  will  try  another  breed  and  go  in  for  competition." 
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That  is  wrong.  You  have  enough  competition  in  other  lines,  but  competition  in 
the  same  line  is  going  to  be  the  best  thing  that  happens  in  the  sale  of  stock  for 
breeding  purposes  because  you  have  a  district  with  a  name.  I  cannot  talk  about 
the  community  breeding,  because  it  is  several  lectures  in  itself.  That  is  the  right 
idea.  Some  men  say,  I  cannot  stand  for  a  black  and  white  cow  or  a  Jersey,  and  so  on, 
but  if  you  are  going  in  for  it  you  will  soon  learn  to  like  them  if  it  is  the  most  popular 
breed  in  the  district  because  everybody  will  be  talking  about  it  and  you  will  be  able 
to  compare  your  work. 

SELECTION 

After  you  have  decided  upon  the  breed,  the  selection  of  sire  is  the  next  move  to 
make.  If  you  have  only  ordinary  or  scrub  cows  of  the  pie-bald,  flea-bitten  type, 
you  want  as  good  a  sire  as  the  man  who  has  a  pure  bred  herd.  It  is  doubly  necessary 
in  a  grade  herd.  You  will  find  that  statement  is  absolutely  correct.  Every  breeder 
who  has  preceded  us  for  the  last  75  to  100  years  has  prov  en  that  point.  It  is  no 
light  job  to  select  a  sire  of  repute  and  you  know  any  of  our  honest  breeders  in  this 
country  will  tell  you  they  have  made  mistakes  in  that  line  themselves  and  therefore 
for  the  b^inner  I  must  say,  although  I  admit  that  the  young  sire  has  his  place  and 
has  to  be  grown  and  will  oftentimes  produce  excellent  stuff,  yet  the  old  bull  is  the 
one  to  go  to.  You  have  ten  chances  to  one.  You  will  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion pedigree.  In  an  old  sire  one  can  see  his  sons  and  daughters.  We  do  not  keep 
a  bull  for  ornament  or  as  one  man  said,  **for  a  continual  round  of  pleasure,''  for  him. 
If  you  are  buying  an  old  bull  you  will  see  his  progeny  and  know  what  you  are  going 
to  get  in  the  way  of  performance,  tjrpe  and  style.  You  put  him  on  to  the  grade  herd 
and  he  will  do  for  two  years.  You  will  have  to  have  another  one  to  put  on  to  his 
daughters,  but  if  he  is  then  breeding  good  daughters  do  not  sell  him  off  to  the  butcher; 
trade  him  to  a  neighbour  and  then  you  can  get  him  back  again.  Or,  keep  him  for 
two  years  as  an  ornament  and  if  he  is  not  working  he  will  not  be  an  ornament  that  you 
will  be  ashamed  of. 

You  can  get  it  back  to  breed  on  to  his  grand-daughters.  Some  of  the  oldest  and 
best  breeders  in  the  country  have  done  that  and  now  they  would  not  part  with  the 
old  bull  for  five  thousand  dollars.  Some  people  say  that  is  in-breeding.  I  do  not 
think  so.  Some  people  write  to  me  and  tell  me  that  they  want  a  sire  absolutely 
unrelated  to  the  others.  If  you  know  an  old  bull  is  strong  and  good  and  is  producing 
what  is  right,  do  not  be  afraid  to  put  him  on  to  his  grand-daughters.  That  will  work 
in  an  ordinary  layman's  hands.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  pay  something  for  the  bull. 
Look  at  the  big  prices  the  pure  bred  men  pay.  They  are  in  a  bigger  game  and 
handling  more  money  than  we  do.  When  a  man  comes  to  me  to  buy  a  bull  I  offer 
him  two.  I  say,  "I  do  not  want  to  sell  that  one  to  you  because  I  think  he  is  going 
to  fail — daughter  and  grand-daughter  are  not  very  good.  Here  is  one  that  is  good." 
I  take  a  book  out  and  show  him  the  record  of  his  progeny  and  I  tell  him  that  I  want 
three  times  as  much  for  that  one  as  I  do  the  other  one.  He  says,  "The  ordinary 
farmer  is  not  able  to  pay  that."  That  is  the  biggest  mistake  he  makes.  He  cannot 
afford  not  to  do  it.  Compare  the  cost  at  the  end  of  five  years  of  a  cheap  bull  that 
won't  get  stock  for  you  and  you  have  raised  40  or  50  heifers  from  him  costing 
money  and  labour  and  they  are  only  producing  10  per  cent  more  than  their  mothers. 
As  to  the  off-spring  of  a  good  bull  you  have  paid  three  times  as  much,  for  experience 
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has  shown  that  the  mcrease  of  the  daughters  over  the  mothers  has  been  from  20 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent  or  an  average  of  25  per  cent.  Where  is  your  cost  considered 
to  heifers  producing  like  that?  Where  does  it  come  out  at  after  working  365  days 
in  a  year  and  only  being  10  per  cent  better  off  than  at  the  start,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lack  of  courage  and  spirit,  and  that  means  something  in  the  breeding  of  dairy  cattle? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  mentioned  it,  but  I  think  I  inferred  it  indirectly,  if  you  have 
the  good  bull  stick  to  him  and  hold  him  as  long  as  you  can  get  cows  from  him, 
because  there  will  be  some  way  to  use  him  and  two  good  daughters  will  pay  his 
keep  in  a  year.  If  you  have  a  poor  bull,  get  rid  of  him  and  do  not  stick  on  the  price 
and  do  not  let  sentiment  enter  into  it.  If  you  bought  him  off  your  best  friend,  get 
rid  of  him.  If  the  family  is  a  good  one  that  the  sire  came  from,  keep  it  and  stick 
to  the  family.  If  there  are  weaknesses  and  we  find  there  is  in  almost  all  of  them, 
get  a  family  that  will  drive  it  out.  Do  not  go  to  extremes,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  make  headway  when  crossing  breeds  to  the  extreme. 

Professor  MacDonald  told  a  story  once  upon  a  time  that  will  illustrate  my 
view  somewhat.  He  told  of  a  man  who  was  starting  to  breed  with  a  Shorthorn 
herd  and  thought  they  were  not  giving  enough  milk,  so  he  crossed  them  with  Hol- 
stein;  then  to  enrich  the  milk  he  used  a  Jersey  bull;  to  give  them  more  hardiness  he 
used  an  Ayrshire;  to  get  rid  of  the  horns  he  used  an  Aberdeen  Angus;  to  increase 
their  grazing  qualities  he  used  a  Hereford;  to  get  a  little  better  colour  of  milk  he 
used  a  Guernsey;  to  get  a  larger  coat  of  hair  and  make  them  tougher  he  used  a  Gal- 
loway; and,  to  top  it  all,  to  make  them  more  active  he  used  a  Texas  Longhom  and 
in  the  end,  all  he  did  get  was  speed,  which,  in  these  days  of  motor  bikes  and  cheap 
motor  cars  was  not  worth  a  hang.     (Laughter.) 

Keep  away  from  that  game.    You  can  do  without  Shorthorn-Hereford  crosses. 

FEEDING 

The  next  most  important  point  is  the  feeding.     Poor  breeding  and  poor  feeding 
are  responsible  for  more  low  producing  cows  in  America  to-day  than  anything  else 
and  poor  feeding  is  the  worst.    We  know  of  millionaires  in  this  province  who  bought 
good  stock  to  show  their  friends,  because  they  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 
They  did  not  have  the  knowledge  about  feeding  and  so  got  very  poor  breeds.     I  can- 
not go  very  much  into  the  details  of  feeding,  but  you  know  if  you  have  been  in  the 
business  that  there  is  no  way  to  get  so  poor  in  the  business  as  to  half  feed  the  cattle. 
You  have  not  a  hundred  to  one  shot  in  getting  success  if  you  do  it  that  way.     It 
is  a  whole  story  in  itself.     I  could  not  go  into  the  details  here,  but  one  of  the  most 
important  things  with  a  dairy  animal  is  to  give  it  a  start  in  life.    I  think  I  will  just 
say  something  about  calf  feeding  or  what  might  help  to  bring  the  cattle  to  2J  years 
in  better  form  than  ordinarily.     I  would  like  to  speak  of  my  own  work  in  the  way  of 
a  few  government  feeding  trials.     The  one  thing  is  to  get  them  to  size  and  usefulness 
at  2i  years.    When  born  it  is  a  young  mammal  and  must  have  care  and  attention.     It 
is  no  use  to  take  it  to  the  back  of  the  stable  and  tie  it  to  a  rope  where  it  has  all 
that  the  other  cattle  have  not.     It  should  not  be  put  in  a  vile  smelling  place  and  only 
fed  two  days.     I  do  not  believe  in  the  practice  of  allowing  the  calf  to  stay  with  the 
mother  a  long  while.     Generally  it  can  have  a  drink  at  first.    The  breed  I  worked 
with  will  drink  when  three  hours  old,  providing  it  has  not  nursed.    If  the  calf  is  at 
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all  delicate  let  it  have  the  food  it  needs  and  that  is  the  first  milk  taken  from  the  cow. 
There  are  certain  fluids  in  that  milk  that  is  required  to  give  it  a  start  for  the  first  few 
days.  In  my  work  I  have  found  it  better  to  feed  them  with  milk  for  two  weeks  and 
give  it  to  them  out  of  a  clean  pail.  It  does  not  take  long  to  clean  the  milk  pails 
and  you  must  remember  that  the  young  calf  has  been  in  a  clean  place  before  it  was 
bom  and  it  is  not  accustomed  to  having  dirt  in  its  stomach  and  its  stomach  is  not 
as  strong  as  it  might  be  and  they  get  the  scours  quick  enough  anyway.  The  calf 
once  having  a  set-back  does  not  come  up  to  the  others.  A  drink  four  or  five  times 
a  day  in  a  clean  milk  pail  is  worth  all  the  buckets  of  dirty  milk  you  can  give  him. 
In  about  three  weeks  time  the  calf  is  quite  husky  if  he  has  a  clean  room.  About 
that  time  he  will  begin  to  nibble  at  the  luscious  alfalfa  hay  that  you  have  here.  He 
will  also  take  a  mixture  of  oats  and  bran  and  oil  cake,  and  will  take  to  it  earlier 
and  do  better  on  it.  A  little  box  at  the  comer  of  the  stable  will  do  it  a  lot  of  good 
and  a  couple  of  spoonsful  will  start  them.  Whenever  you  see  them  eat  more  than 
a  handful,  give  them  skimmed  milk  and  when  you  give  them  skimmed  milk  take  out 
the  whole  milk.  Recent  investigations  have  brought  out,  and  they  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted, that  there  is  something  in  butter  fats  to  produce  growth  in  young  mammals. 
We  have  usually  looked  at  it  from  the  point  of  energy  and  production  on  the  mammal. 
In  that  milk  there  is  something  that  is  far  better  than  vegetable  fat.  But,  when  a 
mammal  gets  to  a  certain  age,  there  is  always  a  very  infinitesimal  butter  fat  in  the 
skimmed  milk  that  you  cannot  replace  with  vegetable  fats.  We  have  made  experi- 
ments in  this  line  for  three  years  and  we  are  finding  it  pays  to  feed  three  times  a  day  to 
calves  up  to  six  months  old.  You  must  remember  that  the  little  calf  at  two  feeds  a 
day  has  to  consume  enough  at  one  time  to  last  twelve  hours  as  a  rule  and  that  is  the 
way  they  are  usually  brought  up.  We  believe  in  feeding  three  times  a  day  and  feed- 
ing a  smaller  amount.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me  to  show  the  records 
of  feeding  twice,  three  times  and  four  times  a  day.  The  difference  in  the  look  of  the 
calf  was  enough  to  convince  one.  Labour  amounted  to  twenty  minutes  a  day  at 
two  and  three  times  a  day,  to  weigh  all  the  food,  the  milk  included,  to  feed  the  calves, 
and  wash  the  pails  over  for  nine  calves.  It  did  not  amount  to  much  and  anybody, 
whether  they  knew  stock  or  not,  when  they  came  into  the  stable  and  saw  the  calves 
that  were  being  fed  three  times  a  day,  would  say,  "What  happened  to  these  calves?" 
It  was  certainly  worth  the  trouble.  In  a  few  months  under  those  conditions  the 
yearling  is  possibly  able  to  go  to  the  range  and  rustle  for  itself.  On  the  small 
dairy  farm  on  the  Coast  it  cannot  do  that.  If  bred  in  the  fall  it  goes  to  the  grass 
in  the  spring  and  looks  out  for  itself  in  the  summer.  The  next  winter  is  the  time 
it  needs  care  and  feed.  A  tough  yearling  heifer  does  not  worry  much  about  the 
accommodation  in  the  hotel  you  put  her  in  as  long  as  she  is  dry  and  can  grow  a  good 
coat  of  hair  and  has  enough  to  put  in  her  stomach,  but  they  want  exactly  what  you 
can  grow  here.  They  want  roughage  and  a  small  amount  of  corn  and  mangels  and 
a  certain  amount  of  sugar  beet  tops  and  corn  silage.  Even  if  her  hair  is  four  inches 
long,  she  does  not  mind  it  and  will  do  well,  and  you  have  not  the  expensive  cost  of 
housing  to  put  against  her. 

As  a  two-year-old,  you  have  to  begin  figuring  on  production.  As  far  as  we  have 
gone  with  early  and  late  producing,  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  prove  anything 
conclusively.  We  are,  however,  making  better  money  out  of  those  bred  at  2^  years 
old.     You  get  returns  quicker  the  other  way,  but  I  do  not  think  you  make  anything 
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more.  At  2^  years  it  gives  you  a  well-bred  cow,  and  one  you  can  sell  for  more  money 
and  will  give  you  strong  oflf-spring,  and  in  the  third  year  has  a  better  chance  of  going 
stronger  than  the  one  that  has  been  producing  longer. 

In  reference  to  the  food  of  the  producing  cow,  you  will  have  your  own  methods  of 
feeding.  This,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  country.  A  cow  that  is^ving  twenty-five 
pounds  of  milk  of  a  decent  butter  fat  percentage  at  all  is  doing  hard  labour.  You 
would  not  think  of  driving  a  horse  on  the  road  at  hard  labour  or  working  in  the  fields 
without  feeding  it  accordingly.  So,  do  not  expect  to  have  your  cows  producing  milk 
well,,  because  that  is  hard  labour,  imless  you  are  feeding  them  well.  Their  labour 
is  right  at  home,  and  non-spectacular  work,  and  they  should  be  fed  with  foods  that 
go  towards  making  milk,  because  it  is  different  from  the  making  of  muscle.  You 
should  give  them  succulent  food;  they  should  have  it  because  the  milk  they  produce 
is  a  liquid  material.  You  should  have  ash  and  you  have  that  in  your  corns  and 
alfalfa  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  all  the  other  crops  and  you  have  to  get  the  carbo- 
hydrates to  keep  up  the  energy  which  you  get  from  the  silos.  By  all  means  consid^ 
a  cow  as  a  working  animal  and  give  her  enough  food.  The  days  of  getting  something 
for  nothing  are  almost  over. 

I  must  cut  my  address  a  little  bit  short,  I  see.  After  the  man  who  says  there 
is  no  profit  in  this  dairy  industry  comes  the  main  bump.  You  have  to  admit  that  you 
have  to  feed  intelligently  and  breed  intelligently  and  yet  it  is  not  done  and  you  will, 
I  think,  admit  it  is  poor  business,  and  yet  [few  of  us  like  to  be  associated  in  a  bad 
business.  Why  should  a  person  plead  ignorance  in  these  days  when  we  have 
been  making  such  strides  in  the  way  of  agricultural  publicity?  Look  at  the  colleges, 
lectures,  agricultural  books,  and  demonstration  farms  on  every  hand  for  our  use- 
We  can  get  advice  and  help  and  everything  simply  for  the  asking.  It  must  be 
the  fault  of  the  man,  and  if  it  is  it  mu6t  be  due  to  the  special  characteristic  in  the 
man  which  is  the  same  in  the  mule.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  must  contend  with 
in  our  work  at  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  most  unportant  and  one  of  the  most  neglected  phases  that  I  can 
mention  in  the  three  that  link  us  with  success,  breeding,  feeding  and  selection,  is 
this  selection.  You  cannot  select  from  a  dairy  herd  unless  you  know  what  you  are 
selecting  for.  You  can  select  from  type,  and  the  better  type  it  is  the  better  for  our 
herd.  But  you  have  to  select  for  profit.  There  are  a  good  many  surprises  sprung 
upon  the  people  who  go  into  dairying.  We  have  tested  for  men  in  our  country 
and  they  have  got  some  surprises;  some  that  they  thought  were  no  good  turned  out 
better  than  they  ever  expected.  In  the  breeding  up  of  a  dairy  herd  one  must  get 
down  to  the  systematic  way  of  knowing  how  he  is  going  to  get  the  best  returns.  We 
should  use  our  lead  pencils,  as  Mr.  Strachan  says,  a  little  more  than  we  are  doiog. 
It  is  better  than  paying  for  labour  at  20  cents  an  hour.  We  cannot  make  a  success 
of  breeding  up  a  dairy  herd  unless  we  do  use  intelligence.  We  have  breeding  associa- 
tions; provincial  governments  are  encouraging  it.  Dominion  governments  are 
encouraging  it.  You  can  get  milk  sheets  and  all  instructions  and  a  personal  visit 
as  well  will  also  be  made  to  you.  We  must  get  down  to  these  things.  We  are  not 
all  going  to  fall  right  side  up.  We  must  get  down  and  do  the  testing  ourselves  by 
getting  into  a  testing  association.  A  set  of  scales  and  a  Babcock  tester  will  do  it. 
Any  person  can  learn  it  in  half  an  hoiu*.  It  will  take  longer  at  the  start.  The 
governments  are  supplying  the  milk  sheets  and  they  are  not  going  out  very  fast 
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either.  To  do  this  business  properly  you  must  know  what  your  animals  are  giving 
you  and  it  does  not  take  much  labour.  The  taking  of  samples  from  cows  takes  about 
two  minutes  per  cow  per  day.  A  lot  of  dairymen  will  take  more  time  to  fill  their 
.  pipes  than  do  that  and  there  will  be  more  pleasure  in  testing  in  that  time  than 
smoking  your  pipe  and  you  will  find  that  out  if  you  will  go  into  it  for  a  few  years. 

Now,  to  give  you  an  example.  Mr.  Strachan  gave  you  an  example  of  his  best 
and  poorest  cows  and  he  arrived  at  it  this  way.  We  have  a  herd  of  reasonable 
looking  grade  cows,  some  excellent  looking  by  the  way,  to  start  with.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  original  herd.  They  were  black  and  white  ordinary  cows 
when  I  started  there.  I  will  just  select  two,  not  the  best,  but  two  that  I  happened 
to  keep  the  daughters  of  and  I  have  track  of  their  grand-daughters.  These  cows  are 
numbered  13  and  24,  fairly  good  cows,  worth  probably  $150  when  landed  at  Agassiz, 
at  least  they  could  have  been  sold  for  that.  Cow  number  24,  gave  4,450  lbs.  of  milk, 
tested  3.98  per  cent,  made  212.6  lbs.  butter,  total  cost  of  feed  $47.40.  Cow  number 
13,  good  looking  cow,  but  a  bad  number  for  a  stableman,  gave  7,123  lbs.  of  milk. 
She  tested  lower,  3.92  per  cent.  They  said  she  was  a  skim  milker.  She  gave, 
however,  292J  lbs.  of  butter  and  her  feed  cost  $48.95.  After  that  time  they  both 
had  heifer  calves  and  I  raised  them.  The  heifers  finished  up  their  first  lactation 
period  at  2^  years.  The  heifer  from  cow  24  was  an  improvement  on  the  dam. 
In  the  first  place  she  gave  5,715.2  pounds  of  milk  and  238  pounds  of  butter.  The 
heifer  from  cow  13  was  raised  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  pen  and  with  the 
same  care  as  the  other  and  she  gave  9,781  pounds  of  milk  and  391  pounds  of  butter. 
Comparing  profit,  number  13  heifer  gave  $50  more  profit.  We  would  not  have  known 
that  if  I  had  not  weighed  and  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the  feed.  The  heifer  from 
cow  24  is  going  to  the  butcher  shop  and  the  heifer  from  cow  13  is  being  kept  on.  It 
is  a  dandy  little  one.  Why?  Because  every  one  is  taking  an  interest  in  it.  The 
bam  men  know  it  is  better  than  the  other  one.  They  have  an  interest  in  that 
calf  that  the  other  one  could  not  possibly  expect  to  get  and  that  is  where  the  whole 
thing  hinges.  You  work  up  an  interest  and  that  interest  helps  you  a  lot.  When 
you  begin  to  know  the  mothers,  daughters  and  grand-daughters  and  work  up  an 
interest  in  that  way,  they  will  go  better.  There  is  something  that  gives  you  a  pride 
in  your  business,  and  you  know  this  also  that  when  you  get  a  bat  in  the  eye  from  the 
taU  of  a  good  cow  it  does  not  hurt  as  much  as  one  from  an  old  scrub  cow  that  you 
have  no  use  for.  I  was  raised  almost  in  a  dairy  bam  and  my  interest  has  kept  on 
growing  ever  since  in  things  pertaining  to  the  dairy  bam.  A  trod-on  toe  or  the 
switch  in  the  eye  does  not  hurt  as  much  when  you  know  the  animal  that  you  are  feed- 
ing and  getting  the  milk  from.  It  is  one  of  the  best  entertainments  you  can  get  to 
figure  up  what  you  are  getting  and  how  much  money  you  are  making  and  then  be 
able  to  put  the  money  in  your  pocket.  When  yoiu*  neighbour  comes  to  see  you  is 
it  not  worth  while  to  be  able  to  tell  him  what  your  cows  are  doing?  It  gives  us  an 
interest  and  a  pride  in  our  work  to  be  able  to  give  actual  figures  of  the  performance 
of  our  herd.  It  puts  the  dairyman  who  does  so  on  a  par  with  other  business  men 
in  the  world.  When  it  comes  to  looking  after  a  dairy  herd  as  they  should  be  looked 
after,  the  fellow  who  does  look  after  them  properly  has  the  other  fellows  backed 
right  off  the  map. 

I  see  I  have  taken  a  little  more  time  than  I  should,  but  when  one  tries  to  tell  a 
little  of  what  he  knows  about  cows,  he  gets  on  a  large  subject.     There  is  just  one 
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little  other  thing  I  would  like  to  say.  You  will  find  this;  that  breeding  requires 
thought  and  patience.  Before  you  start  you  have  to  get  down  and  figure  out  your 
way.  It  is  not  much  labour  to  do  the  breeding,  but  you  must  think  about  it.  You 
must  know  the  produce  and  the  feeding  necessary  to  get  the  fine  stock.  You  must 
study  feeding  and  the  way  it  goes  to  the  cows  and  the  way  the  cows  produce  on  it 
and  then  there  is  the  laboiu*  connected  with  it.  It  is  365  days  of  labour  each  year. 
You  have  to  do  the  selecting  yourself  and  that  is  where  the  gentleman  part  of  it 
comes  in.  All  the  rest  is  the  hard  work  part  of  it.  You  will  be  a  better  citizen 
and  save  your  labour  if  you  follow  diligently  that  system.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  Mr.  Moore's  talk  is  so  interesting  that  he  has  infringed  consider- 
ably upon  our  time,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  stop  him. 

Delegate:     Would  you  take  the  calf  off  the  milk  quick? 

Mr.  Moore  :  No,  never.  Just  gradually.  He  will  teach  you  how  to  do  it. 
When  he  goes  on  to  taking  grain  you  cut  down  the  milk  so  much.  Do  it  gradually, 
that  is  the  whole  thing.  He  will  begin  to  take  his  grain  gradually  and  you  should 
take  off  so  much  of  the  milk  the  same  way. 

Delegate  :  Do  you  say  that  if  they  had  long  hair  they  would  not  be  so  valu- 
able, that  is,  through  keeping  them  outside?  Does  it  not  cost  more  to  produce  the 
long  hair? 

Mr.  Moore:  That  is  a  long  argument.  The  housing  of  the  calves  will  cost 
so  much  money  and  there  are  so  many  animals  in  a  bam  and  they  have  to  pay 
for  it.  You  have  to  take  into  consideration  disease  and  labour.  If  you  put  them 
into  a  good  shed  then  this  has  to  be  taken  and  fitted  into  ordinary  conditions. 
If  you  have  a  good  shed  that  would  cost  about  $2.50  an  animal  to  build  you  should 
give  him  plenty  of  sunshine  along  with  it  and  by  doing  that  you  will  keep  disease 
away. 

Delegate  :    Is  there  any  limit  to  the  feed? 

Mr.  Moore:  No,  there  is  not.  We  just  give  them  what  grain,  silage  and 
roughage  they  will  eat.  We  feed  them  full  of  that.  We  give  the  producing  animals 
the  cheapest  mixture  of  grain  we  can  get  and  we  follow  the  markets  for  that,  but 
we  give  them  about  one  pound  of  grain  for  every  3^  pounds  of  milk  they  produce. 
I  have  feH  two-year-old  heifers  that,  but  they  had  to  pay  for  it.  But  with  the  ordin- 
ary producing  cow  you  have  to  figure  on  every  3^  to  4  poimds  of  milk  to  one  pound 
of  grain.  My  herd  of  dairy  cows  last  year  did  not  eat  a  bit  of  hay  from  last  summer 
until  the  present  summer.  They  ate  mangels  and  straw.  Theoretically  a  pound 
of  alfalfa  of  the  second  or  third  cutting  is  worth  a  pound  of  bran.  It  is  not  quite 
so  practical,  but  even  if  not,  you  can  see  the  advantage.  It  is  something  that 
has  to  come  to  you  by  study. 

Mr.  Mitchell:    Might  I  ask  as  to  feeding  roots  to  cows? 
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Mr.  Moore:  It  is  better  to  feed  them  mixed.  If  you  will  feed  after  milking 
it  will  be  better.  Turnips  you  need  not  worry  about,  as  you  can  grow  mangels  so 
well.  If  you  feed  other  roots  you  have  to  fit  that  into  your  day's  work.  There  is 
another  side  to  it  and  that  is  you  have  a  quieter  animal  if  you  milk  before  you  feed. 
It  generally  fits  into  the  time  of  the  day  better  and  you  do  not  keep  your  man  in  the 
bam  all  night.    Milking  is  of  course  generally  done  at  night  towards  the  last  thing. 

Mr.  Strachan:  Do  you  warm  the  skimmed  milk  when  feeding  to  the  calves 
four  or  fives  times  a  day  or  do  you  give  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature? 

Mr.  Moore  :  No,  we  warm  it.  If  you  feed  1|  to  2  pounds  per  calf  it  does  not 
take  a  large  pail  to  hold  it.  Take  a  large  can  of  hot  water  and  set  the  pail  in  it. 
When  we  are  feeding  like  that  we  are  milking  the  mother  oftener,  and  we  feed  the 
calf  every  time  we  milk  the  mother.  When  feeding  the  skimmed  milk  we  just  warm 
it  up  at  nights. 

Mr.  Strachan  :  Would  you  suggest  the  amount  of  mixture  that  would  be  the 
ideal  pasture  for  the  dairy  cow  where  we  can  grow  alfalfa.  What  would  you  suggest 
as  an  ideal  mixture. 

Mr.  Moore:    I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  am  working 

under  such  decidedly  different  conditions  from  what  you  are  here.  There  are  men 

in  the  building  who  could  answer  that  better  than  I  can,  I  believe.  I  feed  out  of 
the  silo  all  the  year  roimd.    I  am  sorry,  but  we  all  have  our  limits. 

Mr.  Woodward:  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  your  opinion  on  pasteurized  milk 
and  ordinary  fresh  milk? 

Mr.  Moore:  That  is  getting  into  an  expert  dairyman  question,  but  I  think 
the  authorities  will  say  that  perfectly  healthy  raw  milk  is  the  best. 

Dr.  Tolioe:  I  endorse  everything  Mr.  Moore  has  said.  I  may  say  that 
imder  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  Government,  where  an  association  is  fonned, 
the  government  will  place  a  bull  there,  that  is,  if  there  are  ten  or  more  members  in 
that  conmiunity .  All  they  ask  is  that  the  farmers  should  lead  the  bull  home  and  take 
care  of  him.  We  have  just  placed  a  bull  in  Pritchard  in  the  same  way  to  improve 
the  breeds  there. 

With  regard  to  the  keeping  of  records.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  I  have 
ever  met  with  happened  in  the  state  of  New  York.  I  visited  a  herd  at  Elmira 
in  order  to  look  over  the  World's  Champion  cow.  It  had  just  made  the  World's 
record  producing  44  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  a  hundred  days 
she  had  broken  the  record  for  120  days. 

In  one  herd  of  dairy  cattle  I  saw  in  that  vicinity  was  a  three-year-old  heifer  that 
had  broken  the  record  for  one  hundred  days.  Here  is  the  point  I  am  getting  at 
There  was  a  man  who  was  breeding  Jersey  cattle.  He  fed  and  milked  them  well, 
but  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  could  look  into  the  pail  of  milk  and  tell  how  the 
cow  was  producing.  He  kept  no  weights  or  records  of  any  kind .  A  breeder  in  look- 
ing around  to  introduce  some  fresh  animals  into  his  herd  visited  this  dairyman's 
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place  and  looked  over  this  three-year-old  heifer;  he  saw  that  it  looked  good  and 
purchased  it  for  one  himdred  dollars ;  took  her  home  and  developed  her  into  the  record 
breaking  heifer  I  was  looking  at.  This  breeder  then  went  back  and  purchased  the 
mother  which  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  which  also  made  a  record  in  his  hands. 
The  point  is  this,  had  these  cows  remained  in  the  dairyman's  hands  they  would  have 
remained  one  hundred  dollar  cows,  but  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  breeder  they 
were  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  In  fact,  in  a  letter  to  me  recently,  I  am  informed 
that  in  advertising  and  in  the  improvement  of  his  dairy  herds  those  cows  are  worth 
$25,000  to  the  present  owner.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  a  sire.  At  a  recent 
auction  sale  a  breeder  paid  $25,000  for  a  bull.  In  the  city  of  Detroit,  a  calf  sired  by 
the  bull  was  sold  recently  for  $20,000. 

Mr.  Pbitchard  :    I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  association  at  Pritchard. 
We  got  the  bull  from  the  government,  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Tolmie.    It  was  of  Ayrshire 
breed  and  I  must  say  that  I  think  Dr.  Tolmie  used  very  good  judgment  in  selecting 
that  bull  for  us. 

Chairman  :  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Board 
of  Control,  to  read  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Brown:  A  little  explanation  may  be  necessary.  When  we  heard  that  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  was  going  West  about  the  time  we  were  holding  this  Irrigation 
Convention,  I  asked  the  Secretary  to  get  in  touch  with  him  to  have  him  address  the 
association.  We  found  we  could  not  do  this  as  he  is  not  going  back  East  until  to- 
morrow morning  when  our  convention  would  be  over.  Then  Mr.  Lawrence  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  him  become  a  patron  of  this  association.  He  wired 
him  to  that  effect  and  received  a  wire  from  him  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  become 
a  patron.  The  Chairman  has  the  telegram  and  the  answer  received.  I  would  now 
like  to  move  that  this  association  meet  at  the  station  to-morrow  morning  and  that 
Senator  Bostock  present  him  with  a  badge  as  a  member  of  this  association. 

Mr.  Aitld  :  I  would  like  to  second  that  motion  as  it  would  be  an  honour  to  have 
the  name  of  His  Royal  Highness  associated  with  this  association. 

Chairman:    You  have  heard  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Brown  and  seconded 

by  Mr.  Auld,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Saskatchewan.    The  telegram 

received  from  His  Royal  Highness  reads: 

''Your  telegram  25th.  His  Royal  Highness  will  be  very  pleased  to  become 
patron  of  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association,  and  will  be  pleased  to  meet 
deputation  of  association  at  Kamloops  station  on  Friday  morning,  July  28th. 
Please,  however,  remember  that  His  Royal  Highness'  stay  at  Kamloops  is  only 
ten  or  twelve  minutes." 

You  will  notice  that  there  is  a  hint  to  us  at  the  conclusion  of  the  telegram  to  do 
things  expeditiously.  I  will,  therefore,  put  the  motion  to  the  association  and  ask 
them  to  adopt  it  by  a  standing  vote. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Woodward  :    At  what  time  in  the  morning? 
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Mr.  Brown  :    The  train  will  arrive  here  at  8.30  in  the  morning. 

CHAniMAN:    I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Fryberger  to  address  the  convention. 

Mr.  Frtberger:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^I  ^ws&  in  hope 
that  I  would  be  allowed  to  stand  down  below  to  say  what  I  have  to  ssLy  at  this  time 
because  I  was  afraid  of  an  attack  of  stage  fright.  If  you  will  notice  the  names  on 
the  progranmie  you  will  see  that  my  name  is  the  only  one  that  appears  without 
a  handle  to  it.  All  the  others  are  so  and  so,  and  it  is  stated  what  position  they  hold, 
but  I  am  a  plain  farmer.  There  are  two  kinds  of  farmers.  The  farmer  who  farms 
the  farmer  and  the  one  who  farms  the  land.  I  am  the  chap  who  farms  the  land. 
After  hearing  the  discourses  of  the  many  speakers  of  the  estimation  in  which  fsimsrs 
are  now  held,  it  makes  me  feel  gratified  indeed  that  I  am  a  farmer.  It  makes  me 
believe  that  I  belong  to  a  class  that  is  as  good  as  any  one  else  so  long  as  we  beha\'e 
ourselves.  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  to  have  met  you  and  I  may  say  there  are  some 
things  in  Kamloops  that  I  would  like  to  take  back  with  me.  I  have,  however,  many 
pleasant  recollections  to  take  away. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  one  that  will  not  interest  many  of  you.     Perhaps? 
it  would  be  well  to  tell  you  where  the  commimity  I  live  in  is,  namely,  Bassano  Colony, 
and  how  it  was  organized.    Bassano  Colony  is  in  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Irrigation  Block.     It  lies  about 
midway  between  the  Bow  river  and  the  Red  Deer  river  and  on  an  average  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Bassano.     It  was  settled  two  years  ago  last  spring  by  a  number 
of  farmers  who  came  from  the  state  of  Colorado.     They  all  have  had  from  five  to 
twenty  years'  experience  in  irrigation.     They  came  up  here  under  rather  auspicious 
circumstances  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  the  notoriety  we  created  for  ourselves  on 
our  jom-ney.    These  people  were  gotten  out  of  the  Arkansas  valley  and  the  people 
and  the  railway  in  Arkansas  resented  the  idea  of  these  farmers  leaving.     In  fact 
it  was  resented  so  much  that  the  Sante  Fe  Railway  refused  at  one  time  to  give  us  cars 
to  come  up  to  Canada  in.    There  was,  however,  some  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
them  and  finally  they  agreed  to  give  us  cars  and  they  gave  us  sixteen  automobiles 
fifty-foot  cars,  to  bring  oiu*  eflfects  in.    They  also  gave  us  coaches  to  transport  our 
people  to  Kansas  city.     We  then  came  over  the  Chicago  North- Western  to   St. 
Paul  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Paul.    We  were  running  on  schedule  time  and  in  that 
distance  three  engines  played  out  on  us.    At  one  time  when  one  of  the  engines  pla^-ed 
out  they  had  to  put  on  a  construction  engine  and  that  brought  us  along.     When  we 
landed  in  St.  Paul  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  kindly  put  on  two  tourist  coaches 
and  the  families  all  came  along  vAi\x  the  trains.     Oiu*  stoqk  was  loaded  in  the  train 
at  CoUey,  Colorado,  and  it  was  never  taken  off  until  we  got  to  Bassano.     They 
did  not  even  stop  us  at  the  line.     I  suppose  they  were  so  glad  to  get  us  out  of  the 
country  down  there.     However,  we  are  there  and  we  are  going  to  work  to  make 
homes  for  ourselves  there.    We  originally  had  twenty-three  families  and  they  are 
all  there  yet  with  the  exception  of  one.     We  now  have  fifty-two  families  in  that 
colony  with  a  population  of  237  souls. 

Last  year  we  raised  a  little  better  than  300,000  bushels  of  grain  and  this  year 
we  hope  to  increase  that  by  about  50,000  bushels. 
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As  to  the  varieties  of  crops.  We  have  only  been  there  a  short  time  and  have 
not  had  much  time  to  experiment.  The  first  thing  that  concerns  an  immigrant 
is  some  way  to  make  a  living  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  not  much  time  to  experi- 
ment. I  will  just  mention  these  things  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  refer  to  my  own 
experiments,  because  I  happen  to  know  more  about  my  own  business  than  about  any 
one  else's,  which  may  appear  strange.  We  raise  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  speltz. 
These  are  not  the  crops  that  you  wiD  find  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's 
literature  setting  out  the  kind  of  crops  you  can  raise,  but  those  are  things  we  have  tried 
and  know  we  can  grow  successfully.  Speltz,  rye,  com,  kaffir  com,  millet,  field  peas, 
sugar  beets,  mangels,  rutabagas,  timothy  and  alfalfa.  Just  a  word  about  wheat 
and  this  will  also  apply  to  the  other  grains.  There  is  the  matter  of  maturing 
wheat  under  irrigation.  The  opponents  to  irrigation  in  our  section  say  that  irrigating 
wheat  in  a  dry  year  is  all  right,  but  if  you  irrigate  it  when  it  happens  to  be  a  wet  year, 
you  will  not  mature  it.  While  we  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  irrigation,  we 
foimd  we  had  a  lot  to  learn  about  the  climatic  conditions  where  we  are  located.  In 
1914  in  our  section  at  least,  it  was  very  dry.  There  was  nothing  at  all  good  ahd  one 
of  the  best  dry  farmers  in  our  section  had  oats  which  averaged  him  two  bushels  to 
the  acre,  so  you  may  know  how  dry  farming  fared  in  that  year.  Water  had  never 
been  turned  into  the  canal  until  that  year  and  the  company  was  not  able  to  get  water 
to  us  until  the  first  of  May,  consequently  it  was  too  late  to  get  very  good  results. 
However,  a  number  of  us  who  tried,  got  considerable  water  on  our  ground  and  we 
had  fairly  good  crops.  I  will  tell  you  of  an  instance  as  to  the  reason  why  wheat 
would  not  mature  with  irrigation.  This  is  an  old  story  to  Mr.  Fairfield  as  he  has 
experimented  with  the  same  thing.  I  might  mention  that  these  reports  which  are 
gotten  out  by  government  men  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  effect  until  some  com- 
mon farmer  has  the  same  thing  happen  to  him.  I  must  say,  however,  that  Mr. 
Fairfield's  reports  have  always  been  of  great  benefit  to  me  and  if  any  one  follows  his 
advice  they  will  not  go  very  far  wrong.  In  this  case  I  had  wheat  on  summer-fallow 
and  I  thought  I  would  grow  it  without  water.  In  watering  some  other  crops  some 
waste  water  got  down  over  this  particular  field  and  that  was  about  the  1st  of  June 
when  it  ran  over  and  I  suppose  it  watered  ten  acres.  I  went  ahead  and  watered  the 
rest  of  my  farm  and  about  the  22nd  of  June  I  found  that  the  wheat  that  had  caught 
the  waste  water  was  about  four  or  five  inches  higher  than  the  rest  of  it.  It  was  a 
good  healthy  grain,  some  thought  it  was  yellow.  The  other  looked  so  blue  that  they 
thought  it  was  yellow,  but  I  found  where  I  had  not  got  any  waste  water  on,  the  wheat 
was  actually  dying  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  rather  have  a  good  field 
of  grain  than  nothing  so  we  watered  it  really  twice  in  th^t  part  about  the  1st  of  June 
and  the  22nd  of  June.  After  it  was  watered  the  second  time  it  grew  and  matured 
and  was  about  the  best  I  had  that  year.  The  wheat  that  had  not  been  watered  until 
the  22nd  of  June  grew,  but  it  took  the  second  growth  and  it  never  did  ripen.  The 
other  wheat  I  let  stand  so  long  that  the  wind  threshed  it  out,  whilst  waiting  for  the 
other  wheat  to  ripen.  I  know  it  took  the  second  growth  because  in  many  places  the 
gophers  had  eatto  off  this  grain  and  when  I  watered  it,  it  came  up  as  good  as  where 
the  gophers  had  not  eaten  it  off  ^  It  struck  me  that  the  reason  many  people  thought 
you  could  not  mature  wheat  crops  with  irrigation  was  because  they  put  it  in  with  a 
view  to  growing  it  without  irrigation  and  they  would  say,  "if  it  does  not  rain  soon, 
I  will  irrigate."     The  crop,  therefore,  suffers  and  does  not  continue  to  grow,  but  takes 
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on  a  second  growth.  The  tendency  is,  in  a  country  where  we  have  abuost  enough 
rainfall,  to  do  this  thing.  This  year  I  did  the  same  thing,  but  I  am  satisfied  if  I  had 
made  my  ditches  as  soon  as  I  had  sown  my  wheat  and  three  weeks  ago  had  good 
irrigation  on,  I  would  have  increased  my  crop  three  or  four  bushels  to  the  acre.  We 
find  it  absolutely  safe  to  water  our  wheat  up  to  the  15th  of  July,  providing  you  have 
kept  it  growing  all  the  time.  The  same  thing  appUes  to  potatoes  as  well  as  to  grain. 
You  must  not  deprive  a  crop  of  wheat  of  moisture  and  then  put  a  lot  of  water 
on  it,  and  expect  it  to  grow  as  if  the  moisture  was  always  there.  Now,  I  have  some 
experience  with  speltz.  Perhaps  some  of  you  don't  know  what  that  is.  We  used 
to  call  it  speltz  in  Colorado.  I  find  it  to  be  a  rather  good  grain  so  two  years  agp  I 
sent  to  Winnipeg  and  got  two  and  one-half  bushels  of  seed.  I  grew  it  under  irriga- 
tion from  seed.  From  that  two  and  one-half  bushels  I  grew  105  bushels.  I  brou^t 
some  of  the  seed  up  to  the  International  Irrigation  Congress  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  took  some  of  it  to  San  Francisco  and  Mr.  Rankin  tells  me  I  took 
first  prize  with  it.  I  have  not  seen  the  medal  yet,  but  I  think  it  exists  somewhere. 
Last  year  I  got  2,300  bushels.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  I  did  with  hogs  on  this. 
We  consider  it  equal  pound  for  pound  with  barley.  It  yields  more  than  barley  and 
we  think  it  is  better.  I  sold  five  hundred  bushels  this  year  to  the  McKenzie  Seed 
Company  for  seed. 

Of  course  root  crops  have  been  largely  explained  and  you  were  told  how  to  handle 
them  with  irrigation.  We  believe  that  we  can  grow  as  good  potatoes  in  Alberta  as 
you  can  in  British  Columbia.  This  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  Alberta.  We  are 
going  to  change  the  market  value  of  potatoes  over  there.  Heretofore  you  go  into  a 
store  and  ask  for  potatoes  and  they  will  say,  ''Here  are  some  B.C.'s  at  such  and  such 
a  price,  and  here  are  some  Alberta — ^much  cheaper."  We  are  going  to  change  those 
conditions  under  irrigation.  We  believe  we  can  grow  better  potatoes  in  Alberta 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  (Applause.)  If  you  take  Mr.  Fairfield's  report 
you  will  see  that  he  has  had  very  good  results.  There  is  another  thing  that  benefits 
us  that  you  probably  do  not  get  here.  That  is  regarding  our  so-called  high  priced 
land.  When  in  Colorado  we  did  not  think  that  $50  an  acre  was  too  high  a  price 
for  land  because  there  it  sells  for  from  $150  to  $250  and  many  men  on  that  land 
have  been  renting  for  $500  to  $1,000  a  quarter.  It  makes  us  smile  to  hear  people 
say  that  $50  is  exhorbitant  for  irrigated  land.  However,  it  is  all  in  the  way  you 
look  at  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  pay  that  and  summer-fallow  it,  which  is  the  only 
system  without  irrigation.  We  have  to  get  results  in  other  ways  from  the  land  and 
we  believe  that  potatoes  and  sugar  beets  are  the  solution  of  the  problem.  They 
might  tell  you  that  sugar  beets  will  depreciate  the  soil,  and,  of  course,  potatoes  do. 
I  have  heard  men  say  that  if  you  raise  sugar  beets  for  a  while  you  will  destroy  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  The  best  crops  I  grew  in  my  life  were  crops  that  followed  sugar 
beets.  This  year  we  have  grown  on  potato  ground  grain  crops  that  are  magnificent. 
Last  year  a  neighbour  had  potato  ground  in  wheat  and  he  got  a  fraction  better  than 
70  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  believe  even  if  we  do  not  make  a  big  profit  off  potatoes 
it  will  take  the  place  of  sununer-fallow,  and  consequently  it  will  be  of  value  to  us. 

Just  a  word  about  sugar  beets.  I  really  feel  afraid  to  say  an3rthing  about  them, 
because  it  may  be  like  touching  a  match  to  a  powder  magazine.  Yesterday  in 
going  to  the  Sanatorium  we  passed  land  that  looked  ideal  to  me.  I  just  thought  if 
I  had  a  farm  in  this  nice  flat  over  here  and  plenty  of  water,  I  would  feel  that  I  had 
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the  world  by  the  tail.  I  believe  it  would  grow  immense  sugar  beets.  With  us  we 
believe  we  have  the  climate,  the  soil  and  the  water.  We  have  been  making  some 
experiments  with  sugar  beets.  Last  year  the  company  sent  some  beets  we  grew  to 
Billings,  Montana,  and  I  believe  the  figures  are  in  the  ofSce;  they  tested  20  per  cent. 
That  is  very  high  as  you  know.  We  cannot  all  hope  to  raise  a  crop  that  will  test 
that  high  in  saccharine.  We  possibly  cannot  grow  them  to  the  same  advantage 
as  we  grew  them  in  the  southern  country,  but  we  grow  a  richer  beet  and  the  matter 
of  labour  is,  of  course,  a  very  serious  problem,  and  one  that  I  have  been  thinking 
considerable  about  since  last  night.  I  see  that  in  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Sask- 
atchewan they  are  calling  for  two  thousand  harvest  hands  and  the  thought  just 
struck  me  this  way,  if  we  had  eight  or  ten  thousand  acres  of  sugar  beets  in  there  and 
a  lot  of  labour  there  to  thin  and  hoe  the  land  by  the  time  the  harvest  came  on  that 
would  be  done  before  the  labour  was  utilized  for  the  harvest.  It  would  be  a  mighty 
good  thing  if  we  had  that  labour  to  rely  upon  and  then  we  could  use  it  for  the  grain 
harvest.  I  am  sure  we  could  use  these  labourers  from  the  1st  of  July  until 
it  froze  up  every  year  and  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  problem 
can  be  worked  out  satisfactorily.  The  problem  is  as  to  whether  we  can 
grow  sugar  beets  in  large  enough  quantities  and  quality.  Then  there  is  the 
frost.  Frost  that  would  injure  a  grain  crop  would  not  hurt  sugar  beets 
at  all.  They  are  also  inmiime  from  hail.  It,  of  coiurse,  sets  them  back,  but  it 
does  not  ruin  them  and  it  works  in  with  the  general  idea  of  mixed  farming  as  good 
as  any  crop  that  you  can  grow.  Ih  a  well  regulated  160  acre  farm  you  can  grow  from 
ten  to  twenty  tons  of  sugar  beets  with  practically  the  same  farm  labour  and  the  same 
equipment,  except  that  you  would  have  to  have  a  deep  cultivator.  Of  course,  they 
plant  more  rows  at  a  time  also.  Then  there  is  the  labour,  outside  of  the  thinning 
and  the  topping.  The  by-products  will  more  than  pay  for  the  difference  even  if 
it  is  high.  I  believe  we  can  also  grow  the  seed.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
If  there  are  any  questions  I  can  answer  on  the  subject  of  sugar  beets,  I  will  be  glad 
to  do  so. 

Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  irrigation  in  the  fall  will  do  well  for 
wheat? 

Mr.  Frybbbger:  In  our  section  of  the  country,  we  have  practically  no  sub- 
soil— ^it  is  all  soil.  I  have  personally  dug  down  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  I  want  to  give 
you  a  little  experience  about  that.  The  first  year  I  dug  a  root  cellar  16  x  30  feet — 
just  a  hole  dug  out  by  a  team.  That  trench  was  dug  east  and  west  and  the  next  year 
it  laid  without  covering.  Some  grains  of  oats  and  barley  got  into  the  trench  and  they 
came  up  and  grew  apparently  as  well  as  the  grain  above  them  in  the  field.  The  soil 
extends  down  to  the  quicksand — so  the  well  drillers  say — ^which  ranges  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet.  With  fall  irrigation  that  is  the  ideal  condition.  There  are  several  things 
that  enter  in  that.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  your  ploughing  done  before  the  watfer 
is  shut  off  from  the  ditch.  That  is  the  proper  condition  especially  for  wheat,  because 
you  have  to  sow  your  wheat  in  the  spring  before  the  water  comes  down  and  if  you 
have  sufficient  moisture  that  will  bring  the  wheat  to  the  point  where  it  comes  up. 
If  you  have  not  sufficient  rainfall  to  bring  it  up  sow  your  wheat  and  water  inune- 
diately  and  harrow  as  quickly  as  you  can  get  on  the  groimd. 
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Mr.  Woodward:  I  believe  Mr.  Fryberger  said  something  about  going  into 
irrigation  more  extensively.  He  says  he  got  a  first  prize.  If  he  goes  into  irrigation 
he  will  find  that  there  is  more  in  the  appUcation  of  water  than  he  is  aware  of.  I 
have  irrigated  since  1878,  within  one  himdred  miles  of  Kamloops.  The  summer  of 
1878, 1  first  had  my  attempt  at  irrigation  as  a  lad.  Of  course,  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  I  had  to  rely  upon  my  observation  and  battle  through  with  the  water 
because  I  did  not  know  anything  about  its  application.  In  irrigation  you  have  to 
know  your  ground,  the  quality  and  output  of  your  groimd.  Then  there  is  the 
germination  of  the  seed.  If  there  is  not  sufScient  water  in  the  soil  to  germmate 
the  seed,  why  you  must  irrigate.  Then  again  the  kind  of  ditches  you  have  to  put 
in  to  get  the  best  results.  In  my  experience  different  kinds  of  soils  take  different 
ditches.  On  a  light,  loose,  open  soil,  it  is  better  to  put  in  a  shallow  ditch.  You  will  irri- 
gate with  less  water  and  much  faster.  On  a  clay  soil,  especially  where  there  is  alkali, 
it  is  best  to  put  in  a  deep  ditch  as  deep  as  you  can  do  it  so  long  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  your  machinery.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  water  will  not  go 
down  in  a  clay  soil,  it  will  lie  on  the  top  of  the  ground  and  moisture  will  evaporate 
and,  another  thing,  it  will  have  the  tendency  to  bake,  and  the  nearer  to  the  surface 
the  moisture  is,  the  quicker  it  will  bake.  By  putting  your  water  lower  in  the  ground 
it  will  sub-irrigate  and  in  cases  where  there  is  alkali,  I  notice  if  you  do  not  put  too 
much  water  on,  the  surface  will  look  dry  but  if  you  dig  down  you  will  find  it  quite 
moist.  Then  the  next  is  the  particular  kind  of  grain  crop  and  that  is  after  the  grain 
stools,  but  you  will  notice  that  in  wheat  there  is  always  three  or  four  stalks  grow  faster 
than  the  rest.  I  don't  know  that  many  people  have  taken  much  notice  of  this,  but 
I  find  that  on  wheat  the  average  number  of  stalks  that  will  grow  from  a  grain  of  wheat 
is  seven.  If  you  only  get  four  that  are  going  to  grow  up  the  moisture  is  not  sufficient 
to  get  it  to  grow  properly  and  you  are  going  to  lose  on  that.  Now  you  give  the  water 
at  that  time  and  these  small  suckers  as  we  call  them  will  shoot  and  grow  faster  than 
the  large  ones  and  will  catch  up  by  the  time  the  grain  is  ready  to  cut,  so  at  that  rate 
you  will  get  a  better  yield.  The  next  irrigation  is  for  quality.  Now  you  irrigate 
when  the  grain  is  in  the  milk  and  you  will  get  a  better  quality  of  grain  than  you  will 
later  on.  If  you  irrigate  in  the  milk  your  grain  will  be  harder;  if  you  irrigate  when  it 
is  in  the  dough  your  grain  will  have  a  larger  grain  no  doubt,  but  it  will  be  softer  and 
the  results  are  that  when  you  turn  it  into  the  mill,  the  hard  grain  will  give  more  to 
the  acre.  The  quality  of  the  grain  depends  upon  the  milling  quality  of  the  grain. 
If  the  grain  is  large  there  is  not  so  much  flour  in  it  as  in  the  small  grain  irrigated  Ln 
the  milk,  because  that  grain  is  fuller;  then  again,  there  is  not  so  much  bran  on  the 
hard  grain  as  there  is  on  the  softer  grain.  In  irrigating  these  are  two  of  the  principal 
points  to  look  after  with  wheat.     With  other  grains  it  does  not  matter  so  much. 

Chairman:    We  will  now  adjourn  until  2  p.m. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION,  JULY  27,  1916 

Chairman  (after  calling  the  meeting  to  order):  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr. 
R.  M.  Winslow,  Provincial  Horticulturist  and  Inspector  of  Fruit  Pests,  to  address 
you  on 

9 

APPLE  ORCHARDING  UNDER  IRRIGATION 

Mr.  Winslow:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^Apple  Orcharding 
under  Irrigation  is  a  very  big  subject,  and  I  do  not  know  how  successfully  I  am 
going  to  cover  it.  I  did  not  expect  that  there  would  be  many  people  here  to-day 
who  are  interested  in  orchard  work  itself  and  quite  a  bit  of  the  talk  I  have  prepared 
is  more  along  the  general  aspects  of  it.  However,  I  think  I  will  at  least  open  up 
the  practical  side  of  the  business;  then  it  will  be  up  to  you  to  draw  that  side  out. 

The  apple  business  here  is,  of  course,  a  fairly  young  industry.  At  the  end  of 
1915  we  had  about  3,000,000  fruit  trees  in  this  province,  and  of  those,  2,300,000 
were  apples.  Until  fifteen  years  ago,  in  1901,  we  only  had  435,000  apple  trees, 
showing  an  increase  of  about  350  per  cent  in  fifteen  years.  Of  the  acreage  we  have 
at  present  of  fruit  trees,  77  per  cent  are  apples.  That  is,  our  fruit  industry  is 
approximately  three-quarters  an  apple  industry  and  I  believe  that  the  proportion 
will  continue  at  about  that  rate  or  that  the  percentage  of  apples  and  apple  production 
will  be  greater  as  time  goes  on.  In  1901  about  two-thirds  of  the  apple  trees  of  this 
province  were  in  the  non-irrigated  district.  In  1915  approximately  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  apples  are  in  irrigated  districts;  that  is,  a  great  part  of  the  expansion  of 
the  apple  industry  has  been  under  irrigation. 

With  regard  to  the  production,  of  course  the  heavy  planting  of  apples  took 
place  about  ten  or  thirteen  years  ago,  most  largely  in  1903  and  1908.  There  was 
not  much  increase  in  the  apple  shipments  of  the  province  until  1910,  and  in  that 
year  they  only  amoimted  to  350  cars.  In  1912  it  increased  to  716  cars  of  com- 
mercial product.  In  1914  it  increased  to  795;  in  1915  to  1,537  cars.  The  increase 
in  the  years  1910  to  1915  was  340  per  cent  in  apple  production. 

At  the  present  time  40  per  cent  of  our  apple  trees  are  not  bearing.  On  the 
same  basis  of  production  as  in  1915,  our  apple  trees  in  1920  will  be  producing 
about  3,800  carloads.  When  we  consider  it  in  a  general  way,  we  say  3,500.  Of 
the  acreage  in  1915  about  70  per  cent  was  in  irrigation  and  about  30  per  cent  was  not 
irrigated.  By  1920  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  about  85  per  cent  of  our  apples 
will  have  been  produced  under  irrigation  conditions. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  development  of  the  apple  industry.  It 
has  not  advanced  very  much  in  the  humid  regions,  except  in  some  regions  in  the 
interior,  but  has  made  its  greatest  development  under  irrigation.  The  reasons 
why  the  apple  industry  has  rapidly  gotten  into  the  irrigation  district  I  will  briefly 
mention  to  you.  First  of  all  has  been  the  development  of  irrigation  systems. 
The  irrigation  projects  of  the  interior  are  well  known  to  some  at  least  of  you,  and 
it  has  been  the  systematic  colonization  of  those  projects  which  fostered  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  apple  acreage  in  the  interior.  Another  thing  is  that, 
whereas  on  the  coast  and  other  sections  the  apple  industry  is  more  or  less  an  adjimct 
to  every  farm,  in  the  early  time  those  who  came  here  did  so  primarily  to  go  into 
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fruit  or  orchard  cultivation  and  with  the  other  lines  of  agriculture  as  side  lines. 
The  primary  reason  for  many  of  the  people  coming  into  British  Columbia  was  to 
engage  in  orcharding,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  have  kept  to  that  intention. 
Another  factor  that  helped  to  develop  orcharding  imder  irrigation  is  the  fact  that 
these  irrigation  areas  are  fairly  compact  and  closely  settled  communities,  and  that 
has  resulted  in  greater  profits  from  the  business.  The  man  on  the  land  has  been 
able  to  exchange  notes  with  his  neighboiu*  and  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  feeling 
amongst  the  apple  growers  that  co-operation  in  efforts  brings  better  results  than 
individual  effort  and  there  is  every  reason  for  the  people  to  stand  together.  That 
feeling  has  helped  a  great  deal  to  help  the  orchards  planted  under  these  irrigation 
projects.  Another  factor  which  has  helped  orcharding  imder  irrigation  conditions 
has  been  the  great  proportion  of  the  soils  of  the  irrigation  districts  being  well  suited 
to  apple  culture.  I  need  hardly  say,  of  course,  that  the  fruit  produced  under 
irrigation  or  that  the  apples  produced  imder  irrigation  are  usually  of  a  higher 
colour  and  better  finish  and  freer  from  insect  pests  and  malformations  than  apples 
grown  under  humid  conditions.  One  of  the  most  trying  things  in  humid  areas  is 
apple  scabs,  which  in  the  dry  districts  is  unknown.  In  Vernon  and  other  parts 
of  the  irrigated  section  the  rainfall  has  been  imusually  heavy  and  therefore  apple 
scab  has  been  quite  serious  under  irrigation.  Another  factor  is  the  increasing  of 
the  yield  under  irrigation.  As  a  rule  apple  trees  bear  heavier  there  than  they  do 
in  the  humid  areas.  Finally,  and  in  this  I  have  reference  particularly  to  commercial 
production,  it  is  much  easier  to  organize  market  facilities  than  it  is  in  the 
orchards  scattered  in  the  humid  areas.  Now,  those  factors  all  help  to  explain 
the  preponderating  development  under  irrigation  conditions  and  they  may  also 
be  taken  in  consideration  in  comparing  the  irrigation  districts  with  the  humid 
districts  and  absolutely  by  themselves  as  the  reasons  why  our  apple  industry 
is  drifting  more  and  more  into  the  dry  belt.  Now,  against  [those  favour- 
able conditions  there  are  a  good  many  difSculties  and  at  quite  a  nymber 
of  times  in  the  past  few  years  our  areas  have  been  reduced  pretty  close  to  dis- 
appearance. Of  course,  I  am  often  accused  of  being  a  pessimist.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  position  exists  because  the  fruit  grower  has  trouble  and  my  efforts  lend 
themselves  by  government  assistance.  However,  I  am  more  closely  associated  with 
the  fruit  growers'  troubles  than  with  their  successes.  I  suppose  you  always  notice 
that  if  a  man  puts  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year's  operations, 
you  do  not  hear  so  much  about  him  as  you  would  if  he  had  to  go  to  the  bank  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  get  a  thousand  dollars. 

Amongst  those  problems  I  thought  I  would  classify  my  subject  under  eighteen 
or  twenty  different  headings,  but  I  do  not  think  I  will  now  do  that  as  it  would  weary 
you  too  much. 

There  is  one  very  big  question  and  one  that  appeals  to  me  almost  more  than 
any  other  question  under  dry  belt  conditions.  There  is  no  soil  in  the  world  that  wiD 
not  wear  out  and  after  all  heavy  crops  of  fruit  make  as  great  demands  upon  the 
soil  as  any  other  crop  which  is  or  can  be  grown,  but  there  has  been  special  difficulty 
connected  with  the  fertility  of  those  soils  that  makes  it  a  subject  of  importance. 
As  you  all  know,  or  at  any  rate  believe,  we  started  off  in  the  dry  belt  with  a  high 
percentage  of  mineral  salts  in  the  soil.    Under  irrigation,  soils  of  that  character 
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become  very  fertile  indeed.  Through  all  the  centuries  there  have  been  accumula- 
tions of  potash  and  lime,  and  all  those  mineral  constituents  are  realized  under 
irrigation.  That  is,  in  the  first  few  years  under  irrigation  there  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  those  constituents  available.  Further,  despite  the  fact  that  the  dry  belt 
soil  is  very  low  in  humus,  it  must  be  remembered  that  humus  soils  hold  valuable 
nitrogen  and  humus  soils  therefore  while  of  a  low  percentage  of  nitrogen,  when 
brought  under  cultivation,  that  nitrogen  is  available.  It  can  be  seen  therefore 
that  our  dry  belt  soils,  when  brought  under  cultivation,  possess  high  fertility. 
Further,  all  of  you  know  that  a  young  fruit  tree  not  bearing  fruit  heavily  makes 
comparatively  small  demands  upon  the  soils  and  so  that  during  the  first  six  or 
seven  years  of  growth  of  our  apple  trees,  the  problem  has  not  been  to  get  growth, 
it  has  been  to  keep  it  down.  However,  conditions  change.  It  is  soon  possible 
to  exhaust  the  readily  available  humus  in  the  soil.  Under  irrigation  there  is  the 
leaching  which  seems  inevitable  with  irrigation  in  the  dry  belt  and  when  on  top  of 
that  the  orchard  comes  into  bearing  at  six  or  eight  or  nine  years,  there  is  a 
heavy  drain  made  upon  the  fertility  of  our  soils. 

Down  in  Washington,  in  the  Wenatchee  and  Yakima  valleys,  they  are  a  few 
years  ahead  of  us.  They  faced,  a  few  years  ago,  the  problem  of  reduced  yields, 
reduced  growth  and  that  yellowing  of  the  foliage  which  denotes  impoverishment 
of  the  soil.  I  visited  those  districts  and  I  saw  that  the  fruit  growers  in  the  district 
were  very  much  concerned  indeed  with  the  problem  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soils  of  their  apple  orchard.  Now  this  exhaustion  is  boimd  to  come.  There 
was  a  big  mine  of  fertility  in  those  soils  to  start  with  but  it  was  taken  out  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  usual  reply  is  the  application  of  bam  yard  manure,  but  in  our  districts 
and  the  districts  across  the  line,  the  great  percentage  of  land  under  irrigation  is  de- 
voted to  orcharding  and  very  little  land  is  devoted  as  a  rule  to  alfalfa  and  other 
crops  for  stock  feeding.  The  problem  of  obtaining  bam  yard  manure  is  an  acute 
one  in  the  dry  belt. 

We  have  just  been  getting  up  against  this  question  of  fertility  in  the  last 
few  years  in  a  general  way.  The  problem  becomes  acute  at  first  naturally  on  the 
lightest  soil  where,  in  conjunction  with  the  lightness  of  the  soil  they  have  had  fairly 
heavy  crops  of  fruit.  By  the  way,  an  average  crop  of  apples  takes  as  much  fertility 
from  the  soil  as  a  good  crop  of  wheat  and  the  man  who  takes  off  a  good  crop  of 
apples  every  year  for  four  or  five  years  faces  the  same  proposition  as  the  man  who 
takes  off  good  crops  of  wheat  for  four  or  five  yea»rs. 

In  the  Wenatchee  country  a  number  of  the  apple  growers  had  tried  alfalfa  in 
their  orchards.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  men  and  a  grower  down  there  told  me 
that  despite  large  applications  of  bam  yard  manure  on  his  orchard  the  men  who 
had  alfalfa  in  their  orchards  were  producing  more  fruit  and  on  the  whole  a  better 
quality  of  fruit  than  those  who  had  fairly  ample  supplies  of  barn  yard  manure. 
A  nmnber  of  our  growers  are  now  experimenting  with  alfalfa.  This  has  been  going 
on  now  in  a  general  way  for  two  or  three  years.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
learned  from  it  in  practice  than  by  theory.  Down  in  the  Okanagan  valley  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  cases  already  where  young  orchards  have  been  destroyed  by  alfalfa 
being  sown  between  the  trees  and  carelessly  handled.  I  have  also  seen  where 
alfalfa  grown  between  the  trees  has  brought  undesirable  results  despite  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  give  the  trees  a  fair  chance.     That  is  where  he  cut 
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the  alfalfa  and  let  it  rot  on  the  ground  to  supply  fertility  and  gave  an  ample  supply 
of  water  for  both  trees  and  alfalfa.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  our  orchards, 
some  of  them  most  productive,  are  now  in  alfalfa  and  have  been  for  some  time,  and 
are  apparently  giving  better  results  than  they  did  previously  under  clean  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  yet  too  early  for  anyone  to  say,  except  in  the  most  general  way,  just 
where  alfalfa  can  be  used  in  the  orchard  to  advantage  and  where  it  cannot,  but  as 
a  rule  I  would  say  that  alfalfa  sown  all  through  the  orchard  is  not  likely  to  be  a  success 
imless  the  soil  is  reasonably  deep  and  a  reasonably  strong  soil  and  there  is  sufficient 
supply  of  water  for  both  trees  and  alfalfa,  and  the  owner  is  reasonable  about  it  and 
does  not  insist  upon  taking  three  crops  of  hay  out  of  the  orchard  without  a  return. 

In  the  last  few  years,  especially  on  the  orchards  which  were  planted  from 
1904  to  1907,  returns  have  not  been  high.  The  average  yield  of  fruit  per  acre  has 
not  been  anywhere  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  growers,  and  financial  conditions 
have  been  bad.  This  has  discouraged  men  on  ten-acre  lots,  especially  where  they 
do  not  own  horses  themselves  to  put  their  orchard  down  in  clover  and  grasses  and 
pay  a  man  to  come  in  and  cut  the  hay  and  haul  it  off.  Under  those  circimi- 
stances,  orchards  have  gone  back  very  rapidly.  In  other  cases  the  orchards  have 
withstood  it  very  well. 

On  a  practical  basis,  I  have  not  any  recommendations  which  can  be  made  at 
a  meeting  of  this  kind.  In  any  particular  orchard,  knowing  the  water  supply, 
the  soil  and  the  condition  of  trees  and  the  man  who  is  handUng  it,  a  man  can  say 
with  some  certainty  what  will  be  the  results  imder  different  methods  of  cropping 
the  orchard,  as  to  alfalfa,  clover  or  hay,  but  from  the  platform  here,  on  the  whole 
it  is  safest  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  thing  to  go  very  cautiously  about. 

Some  of  our  growers  are  meeting  the  soil  fertility  question  and  soil  economy 
question  by  having  orchards  in  alfalfa  or  hay  and  feeding  it  to  a  few  cows  and  also 
at  the  same  time  running  a  few  hogs.  In  one  case  I  know  of  a  man  who  is  still 
producing  excellent  crops  of  fruit  on  a  ten-acre  block  of  land  and  at  the  same  time 
is  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  feed  for  two  horses  and  a  cow,  and  he  also  keeps  a  hog 
or  two.  I  really  did  not  think  that  ten  acres  would  do  all  those  things  fairly  well, 
but  he  seems  satisfied  with  his  results. 

There  is  another  question  of  greater  concern  in  the  dry  belt  of  British  Columbia 
than  it  is  anywhere  else  in  the  province  to  my  mind,  and  that  is  the  question  of  winter 
injury  or  frost  injury  to  our  trees.  As  a  general  observation,  it  might  be  stated 
that  our  interior  districts  are  freer  from  blossom  killing  frosts  than  most  districts. 
The  amount  of  injury  from  spring  frosts  to  fruit  is  very  hmited,  but  the  amount  of 
winter  injury  is  high.  In  fact,  winter  injury  has  caused  far  more  loss  here  than 
all  the  pests  and  bugs  we  have  had,  and  I  sometimes  think,  more  than  we  are  Ukely 
to   have. 

Winter  injury  has  been  serious  only  twice  in  the  last  twelve  years.  Once  in 
the  winter  of  1908-9,  when  we  lost  a  large  proportion  of  our  peach  trees,  and  then 
the  winter  just  passed  (1915-16)  which  has  been  very  severe  on  apple  trees.  This 
last  winter  injury  has  not  been  true  to  form.  Varieties  which  seemed  to  be  amongst 
the  hardiest  have  suffered  more  than  others  supposed  to  be  less  hardy,  and  which 
from  past  experiments  seemed  to  be  more  delicate.  The  only  observation  I  can  mak^ 
from  this  platform  is  to  say  that  the  past  winter  has  shown  that  orchards  cannot  be 
neglected  with  impunity.     Any  orchard  which  showed  a  soil  with  lack  of  fertility, 
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lack  of  cultivation  and  other  deficiences,  has  shown  more  suffering.  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  large  percentage,  in  fact,  of  less  fairly  hardy  varieties  well 
cared  for  and  under  as  favourable  conditions  as  we  could  have  that  did  not  seem 
to  have  suffered.  The  only  general  recommendation  on  winter  injury  that  one  can 
make  is,  as  I  have  stated,  always  realizing  that  if  we  have  winters  as  we  had  last 
year,  it  means  re-organization  of  our  apple  industry. 

Another  problem  which  comes  very  largely  from  the  newness  of  the  district 
is  the  question  of  suitable  varieties.  All  of  you  have  thought  in  Canada  the  problem 
is  to  find  winter  varieties  of  apples,  hardy  enough  to  stand  our  winter  climate  and  yet 
be  fruits  of  sufficient  colour  and  flavour  as  to  be  favourable  to  our  markets.  There 
is  one  very  interesting  thing  in  this  connection  in  which  you  might  be  interested. 
As  most  of  you  know,  the  most  satisfactory  apple  in  our  district  is  the  Mcintosh 
Bed,  that  originated  in  Canada  and  has  been  favoured  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 
We  have  just  concluded  a  five-year  study  of  the  cold  storage  qualities  of  the  principal 
apples  of  British  Columbia  'rom  all  the  important  districts.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  deductions  we  have  been  able  to  derive  from  it  is  .that  Mcintosh  Red 
becomes  with  proper  handling  one  of  the  most  superior  of  cold  storage  apples. 
We  have  in  Victoria,  Mcintosh  Reds  in  cold  storage  which  are  equal  to  any  of  our 
Mcintosh  Reds  of  last  fall.  The  fact  that  the  Mcintosh  Red  was  a  cold  storage 
apple  was  shown  last  year  by  the  Dominion  Government.  It  was  shown  at  Victoria 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  so  short  on  the  long  keeping  varieties  which  our 
neighbours  to  the  south  are  able  to  grow  to  better  advantage. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  things  about  the  question  of  variety  is  the  fact 
that  few  of  our  growers  keep  any  records.  This  mormng  Mr.  Moore  gave  valuable 
ideas  on  how  to  know  what  your  individual  cows  are  doing.  I  was  in  an  orchard  in 
Ontario  which  was  fifty  years  old  and  I  asked  a  man,  bom  and  raised  there,  what  the 
yields  had  been  on  that  orchard  and  veiy  much  to  my  surprise  he  said  that  in  the 
fifty  years  of  its  history  that  orchard  had  not  borne  a  crop  of  apples  large  enough 
to  pay  expenses,  and  when  they  saw  how  it  was  going  they  kept  the  expenses  down. 
In  California  I  was  going  over  citrus  groves  and  was  shown  groves  that  had  been 
a  source  of  study  and  investigation  for  twenty  years  in  an  effort  to  find  out  why 
those  groves  did  not  bear  and  could  not  be  made  to  bear.  Other  groves  quite  near 
them  were  growing  very  well  indeed. 

Of  course,  our  industry  is  very  young,  but  there  is  practically  no  information 
to  be  had  from  the  majority  of  our  growers  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  relative 
production  and  capacity  of  the  different  varieties  and  I  may  safely  say  the  same  as 
to  the  bearing  of  individual  trees.  Of  course,  individual  trees  present  a  tremendous 
problem,  but  yet  when  a  man  is  on  ten  acres  of  land  and  his  production  on  ten 
acres  of  land  could  not  be  more  than  an  ordinary  income,  that  ten  acres  of  land 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  get  intimately  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  surprising  and 
to  me  discouraging,  that  so  few  of  our  growers  have  kept  any  absolute  records  of 
yields  of  varieties,  let  alone  of  individual  trees.  Mr.  Moore  said  this  morning, 
further,  that  there  were  milk  record  cards  and  milk  record  sheets  and  fuU  instruc- 
tions of  all  those  things  for  the  milker,  and  for  weighing  and  Babcock  testing. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  fruit  industry.  We  have  tried  to  get  fruit  growers  interested 
in  keeping  records,  but  eo  far  have  had  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  fruit  growers 
giving  us  a  satisfactory  record.    There  is  a  tremendous  amount  to  be  learned 
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of  any  individual  block  of  Jonathans  or  Mcintosh  Reds  and  even  if  it  is  a  block  of 
twenty-five  trees  there  is  the  opportunity  to  get  better  results  by  keeping  a  record. 
I  have  seen  in  one  district  here  one  very  striking  case.  Twelve  years  ago  they 
planted  an  orchard  with  double  fillers,  Transcendent  Crabs  being  the  double 
fillers.  Th(^e  trees  bore  nothing  for  eight  years.  With  the  experience  then  gained, 
a  block  of  Transcendent  Crabs,  five  years  old,  was  handled  differently.  These  also 
were  fillers  and  the  object  was  to  get  all  possible  production  out  of  them  before 
they  were  taken  out.  In  this  case  the  owner  was  willing  to  take  it  over  and,  by 
a  different  method  of  handling,  those  Transcendents  produced  from  the  five-year-old 
four  boxes  to  the  tree  and  they  bore  only  a  like  crop  last  year  and  this  year  they 
have  a  promise  of  five  boxes  of  fruit,  that  is,  those  trees  are  averaging  about  ten 
boxes  of  apples  before  the  others  on  the  same  soil  had  produced  anything.  Probably 
this  is  an  extreme  case  but  it  shows  with  a  little  difference  in  handling  you  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  an  absolute  failure  and  an  absolute  profit.  I  may  say 
that  in  the  first  place  those  Transcendents,  by  the  time  they  were  nine  years  old, 
were  so  large  that  the  problem  was  to  get  them  pulled  out  at  as  low  a  contract  price 
as  possible. 

You  have  said  so  much  about  the  irrigation  question  and  the  problems  it  brings 
up,  and  I  really  do  not  think  I  could  discuss  anything  about  that  with  advantage. 
All  of  you  who  are  acquainted  with  conditions  here  know  that,  as  stated  in  the 
resolutions,  the  irrigation  companies  have  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  imex- 
pected  difficulties  and  in  those  difficulties  are  involved  the  growers  who  relied 
absolutely  upon  the  companies  for  water.  However,  in  one  way  or  another  the 
companies  have  been  able  to  get  down  a  fairly  adequate  supply  of  water.  In  some 
cases  certain  municipalities,  such  as  Penticton  and  Smnmerland,  own  their  own 
water  systems  and  are  steadily  year  after  year  putting  in  more  permanent  works  as 
funds  are  available  and  are  gradually  getting  into  fair  shape.  However,  the  irriga- 
tion problem  is  a  big  one. 

Sometimes  when  I  hear  criticism  from  the  markets  both  on  the  coast  and  the 
prairie  as  to  the  apple  grower  and  the  large  profits  which  he  must  be  receiving,  I  feel 
sorry  and  sometimes  I  cannot  help  seeing  the  humorous  sid3  of  it.  The  apple  and 
fruit  grower  generally  has  heavy  problems  on  his  side.  On  the  economic  side  one 
question  has  been  spoken  of  several  times — ^that  is,  the  problem  of  the  ten-acre  block. 
I  know,  and  I  suppose  many  of  you  know,  ten-acre  properties  returning  a  satisfactory 
living  to  the  owner.  On  the  whole  the  ten-acre  property  has  great  drawbacks  wid 
especially  if  the  average  selling  price  of  the  product  is  run  qtl  a  low  level,  the  man 
on  the  ten-acre  property  will  find  himself  in  a  difficult  position.  I  know  of  one 
ten-acre  block  of  orchard  land  down  in  Summerland  which  for  the  past  three  years 
has  averaged  the  owner  sales  of  over  four  thousand  dollars,  netting  him,  in  fact, 
after  allowing  interest  on  the  investment,  something  like  two  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  his  own  labour.  It  shows  certainly  that  the  ten-acre  proposition  is  not 
impossible,  but  the  fact  remains  that  for  a  great  many  of  our  people  it  has  proved 
a  difficult  proposition.  Consolidating  small  properties  into  large  ones  when  money 
is  scarce  offers  difficulty  and  very  little  progress  is  being  made  in  that  direction. 
Small  areas  certainly  do  handicap  the  owners  in  an  effort  to  build  up  other  lines 
of  income.  It  especially  handicaps  them  in  an  effort  to  get  into  stock  without 
at  the  same  time  risking  or  injuring  the  value  of  the  orchard. 
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One  of  the  class  of  inner  crops  in  one  district  which  has  obtained  proportions 
is  a  class  of  tender  vegetables,  not  grown  to  any  extent  at  all  in  the  prairie  provinces. 
In  some  of  our  districts  in  British  Columbia  there  was  no  production  at  all  of 
tomatoes,  cantaloupe,  cuciunbers,  peppers  and  other  heat-requiring  vegetables. 
Last  year  one  district  shipped  out  $80,000  worth  of  such  vegetables,  practically  all 
grown  between  trees.  In  many  cases  that  made  all  the  difference  in  the  operation 
of  the  orchard.  However,  there  is  beyond  this  even  the  question  of  bam  yard 
manure.  In  one  case  the  owner  of  such  a  crop  has  had  considerable  profit  and  he  is 
now  trying  vetch  and  mammoth  clover.  In  other  districts  onions,  potatoes, 
cabbages  and  other  of  the  coarser  vegetables  are  being  grown  to  some  extent 
successfully.  With  truck  crops  as  with  trees  themselves,  there  is  a  time  coming 
sooner  or  later  when  soil  fertility  becomes  the  paramount  question. 

I  did  not  really  intend  to  speak  upon  how  to  handle  dairy  cattle,  hogs  or 
chickens,  which  is  beyond  my  scope.  However,  the  Chairman  has  just  hinted 
that  my  time  is  up  and  I  thank  you  for  the  attention  you  have  shown  me.  I  thank 
you,     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Williamson  :  Why  is  there  such  a  spread  in  the  price  that  the  consumer 
has  to  pay  and  the  price  the  apple  grower  gets? 

« 

Mr.  Winslow:  Why  is  there  such  a  spread  of  price  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer?  You  can  say  there  is  not  or  you  can  ask  what  it  is.  There 
are  two  commissioners  on  my  staff  and  we  have  been  investigating  that  for  three 
years.  The  spread  is  due  to  a  number  of  things.  One  is  the  grip  which  the  middle 
man  has  on  nearly  all  classes  of  commerce.  In  looking  into  the  margins  in  the 
fruit  business  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  considering  the  character  of  the 
commodity  there  was  not  a  greater  spread  in  the  case  of  British  Columbia  for  these 
than  in  other  commodities,  such  as  drugs  or  groceries.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  S[pread,  but  from  the  producers'  end  action  along  that  line 
has  to  be  taken  very  carefully  indeed,  because  the  producer  absolutely  depends 
upon  the  middle  man  to  move  his  product.  When  you  have  your  car  on  the  track 
there  is  no  time  to  argue  whether  the  middle  man  will  get  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents. 
I  cannot  offer  any  solution  to  the  question.  A  good  deal  of  study  to  the  dispute 
has  shown  me  that  the  consumer  can  do  more  on  his  end  of  the  dispute  than  the 
producer  can.     I  have  not  answered  your  question  because  I  cannot  answer  it. 

Chairman:  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  Director  of  Forestry, 
to  address  the  convention.     (Applause.) 

FORESTRY 

Mr.  Campbell:  Mr  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  for  a  couple  of  years  of  attending  the  conventions  of  this  association. 
I  used  to  attend  them  and  found  them  very  enjoyable  and  made  very  good  friends 
at  those  meetings,  whom  I  am  always  glad  to  meet  again.  At  the  time  I  was 
attending  those  meetings  I  had  something  to  do  with  water,  but  now  I  do  not 
handle  the  water  business  at  all  and  that  is  one  reason  I  have  not  been  here.    Of 
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course,  in  Canada,  we  are  apparently  always  getting  nearer  to  the  universal  use  of 
water,  because  it  looks  as  if  soon  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  anything  else.  (Laughter.) 

My  special  work  now  is  to  look  after  forests  and  we  consider  the  question  of 
forests  and  their  welfare  a  very  important  question.  In  Canada  we  look  upon  it 
from  one  point  of  view  and  in  Europe  they  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view. 
It  is  rather  interesting  for  us  to  get  into  their  point  of  view  to  see  what  is  the  final 
way  to  look  at  the  forests.  A  few  years  ago  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Imperial 
Government  to  look  into  the  question  of  forests  and  forestry  management  presented 
its  report  and  one  paragraph  in  summing  up  its  conclusions  pointed  out  to  the 
Imperial  authorities  that  it  was  very  important  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
protect  the  forests  and  develop  them  as  far  as  possible;  that  the  countries  of  Europe 
were  taking  very  active  steps  in  that  direction  and  felt  that  it  was  a  good  thing, 
and  in  spite  of  the  protection  given  forests  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
commission  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  crisis  was  bound  to  come.  Then,  again, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  in  England  who  is  very  much  interested  in  social  conditions 
was  making  an  investigation  into  the  conditions  in  Belgimn.  Belgium  before  the  war 
had  662  people  to  the  square  mile — ^more  than  one  to  the  acre — ^which  is  the  most 
thickly  populated  country  in  Europe.  The  farming  there  is  very  intensive.  The 
farms  are  small  and  the  land  is  not  particularly  rich  generally.  It  has  to  be  assisted 
very  much  by  artificial  manure,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact,  this  investigator  reported 
that  Belgium  not  only  kept  their  forest  area  but  was  extending  it,  and  upon  enquiring 
as  to  whether  it  paid  to  do  so,  he  was  told:  "We  are  not  asking  whether  it  pays 
or  not;  what  we  are  thinking  about  is  the  betterment  and  improvement  of  our 
social  conditions."  That  was  the  point  of  view  in  that  thickly  populated  country 
from  which  they  look  at  the  forest,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  considered  it 
necessary  to  develop  their  forest  area. 

The  forest  is  very  useful  in  many  ways.  I  think  it  means  very  much  to  the 
social  side  of  this  country.  The  building  of  homes  is  dependent  upon  the  product 
of  the  forest  and  we  could  not  live  in  the  comfort  we  do  if  we  did  not  have  the  forest 
supplies  at  hand.  It  also  assists  every  industry.  The  mining  industry  depends 
upon  the  forests,  particularly  the  coal  mining  industry;  also  the  development  in  con- 
nection with  the  distillation  of  pine  oil  from  pine  wood  in  Canada.  Then  upon 
the  question  of  water  supply  the  forest  areas  have  a  particular  bearing.  The 
sources  of  streams  are,  as  a  rule,  in  high  forests.  There  has  been  discussion  as  to 
the  effect  of  forests  upon  the  water  supply  and  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  it.  The  general  observation  and  impression  has  been  that  the  forest  increased 
considerably  the  regularity  of  the  flow  and  actually  increased  the  flow  of  streams. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  finally  what  it  was,  the  forestry  service  of  Switzerland 
started  a  series  of  observations  upon  two  valleys  contiguous  to  each  other,  con- 
taining streams.  While  one  was  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  the  vicinity  of  the  other 
valley  was  deforested.  The  final  reports  are  not  yet  public.  The  preliminary 
report  is  and  it  shows  that  the  forest  valley  streams  had  a  large  regular  flow  and  the 
flow  was  much  larger  than  the  flow  of  the  streams  in  the  deforested  valley.  The 
United  States  Government  is  making  the  same  experiment  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado 
Springs  so  that  a  careful  scientific  investigation  will  confirm  the  general  impression. 
That  being  the  case,  the  Government  here  has  set  apart  as  forest  reserves  a  great 
many  of  these  lands  from  which  streams  flow,  the  object  being  to  ensure  as  far  as 
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possible  the  regularity  of  the  flow  and  also  to  keep  control  of  the  reservoirs  in  the 
reserves  which  may  be  used  at  some  time  later  for  holding  back  the  flood  water 
to  be  used  at  a  later  period.  We  are  doing  considerable  work  in  protecting  the 
forest  and  trying  to  make  it  fulfil  that  amongst  other  functions  and  we  believe 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  connection  with  the  water  supply  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  people.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  that  fact  when  visiting  the 
Old  Country  a  short  time  ago.  The  people  I  met  in  Scotland  were  lamenting  very 
much  the  depopulation  amongst  the  clans  in  the  Highlands  and  they  were  counting 
upon  the  re-forestation  of  the  hills  as  one  of  the  main  factors  for  assisting  an  increase 
in  population  in  the  Highlands.  We  are  sometimes  met  with  the  argument  that  in 
establishing  forests  and  keeping  the  lands  in  forests  we  are  working  against  the' 
development  of  the  country  and  working  against  the  increase  in  the  population, 
but  I  believe  that  from  the  experience  of  the  other  countries  an  increase  in  the  forest 
area  improves  social  conditions.  I  believe  myself  that  in  working  for  the  protection 
of  the  forest  we  are  working  for  the  betterment  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 
Certainly  no  forester  would  keep  back  the  population  of  his  country.  It  makes  his 
work  easier  to  have  an  increased  population.  By  intelligent  forestry  work  I  believe 
it  will  mean  controlling  the  flow  of  streams  to  agricultural  lands  and  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  forest  protection,  and  the  storing  of  water  in  reservoirs  therein 
will  regulate  the  flow  of  the  water  in  the  streams  and  the  agriculturists  will  reap 
the  benefit.  So  that  the  attitude  of  the  forester  is  not  one  of  decreasing  or  holding 
back  settlement,  but  one  to  advance  settlement  and  population.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  next  item  on  the  progranmie  is  that  of  Professor  W.  H. 
Fairfield,  Superintendent  Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Fairfield  then  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

GROWING  WINTER  FEED  UNDER  IRRIGATION 

The  production  of  forage  crops  and  the  raising  of  live  stock  must  necessarily 
go  together  for  if  we  wish  to  keep  live  stock  we  must  have  forage  crops  to  feed. 
On  the  other  hand  without  live  stock  we  have  no  way  of  profitably  disposing  of  such 
crops  after  they  are  raised. 

By  the  interest  that  has  always  been  shown  by  delegates  in  past  conventions 
of  this  association  in  discussions  dealing  with  the  keeping  of  live  stock  on  irrigated 
farms,  I  am  sure  that  we  all  fully  appreciate  the  important,  in  fact,  the  imperative 
necessity  of  combining  a  certain  amount  of  stock  raising  with  our  other  operations 
on  irrigated  land.  This  is  realized  not  only  by  the  farmer  on  the  irrigated  lands 
on  the  prairies  who  is  farming  extensively,  but  right  on  down  to  the  intensive  farmer 
in  the  rich  valleys  of  British  Columbia,  for  even  the  peach  grower  with  his  five  or 
ten-acre  farm  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  having  a  few  milch  cows. 

A  farmer  on  irrigated  land  has  particularly  favourable  conditions  under  his  con- 
trol for  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  forage  crops.  The  amount  of  forage  that 
is  produced  on  a  farm  where  irrigation  is  not  practised  is  liable  to  be  decreased 
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materially  by  lack  of  rain  at  the  right  time  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  greater 
risk  of  having  the  crop  damaged  while  being  harvested. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  upon  this  subject  of  "Growing  Winter  Feed  under 
Irrigation."  One  cannot  deal  with  such  a  subject  as  this  in  a  very  comprehensive 
manner  without  at  the  same  time  taking  up  the  subject  of  live  stock.  However, 
time  will  not  permit  this  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  quite  fitting  for  me  to  stick  closely 
to  the  subject  assigned  to  me.  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  while 
listening  to  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make,  that  the  sole  object  of  producing  forage 
crops  is  for  the  maintenance  of  live  stock,  not  only  for  the  profit  that  will  be  derived 
from  them  but  for  the  fact  that  we  will  be  maintaining  and  increasing  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  soil  by  so  doing. 

There  are  two  broad  classifications  that  forage  crops  naturally  fall  imder — 
Annuals,  those  sown  and  taken  off  in  the  same  season;  and  Perennials,  those  that 
keep  growing  from  year  to  year  after  being  sown.  The  latter  class,  that  is,  the 
permanent  hay  crops,  are  more  important  than  the  annuals. 

Taking  up  annuals  first,  and  naming  them  in  the  order  of  their  probable  value, 
we  will  have: 

Com; 

Root  Crops; 

Green  Feed — ^under  which  head  will  be:  oats,  wheat,  etc.,  cut  before  ripening; 

Millets. 

The  advantage  of  annuals  is  that  a  crop  is  obtained  the  current  season,  while 
with  the  perennials  or  ordinary  hays  no  crop  worth  considering  can  be  had  the 
season  the  crop  is  sown. 

Of  the  annual  forage  crops  that  can  be  grown  satisfactorily  at  this  latitude, 
com  will  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  roughage.  In  the  irrigated  districts  of 
British  Columbia  this  will,  as  time  goes  on,  be  a  much  more  important  crop  in  my 
judgment  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  On  account  of  the  longer  season,  it  will 
produce  better  than  on  the  prairies.  Especially  in  districts  where  fruit  is  grown  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  satisfactory  crop  to  grow  between 
the  trees,  at  least  while  they  are  young. 

Com  fed  as  silage  is  best,  but  it  can  be  stooked  and  left  in  the  field  in  a  cured 
condition  and  fed  as  required.  It  is  very  palatable  to  all  stock  and  is  rich  in  energy 
and  heat-producing  constituents,  and  when  combined  with  some  concentrate,  ex- 
cellent results  are  obtained.  When  fed  with  some  fodder  rich  in  flesh-producing 
constituents  such  as  alfalfa  or  clover,  very  little  concentrates,  if  any  are  required. 
The  stage  of  maturity  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  com  reach  by  cutting  time  is  for 
the  ears  to  be  well  developed  and  the  kernels  just  about  reaching  the  glazing  point. 
This  should  not  be  difilcult  in  most  irrigation  districts  in  British  Coliunbia  if  early 
varieties  are  used,  although  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  the  season  is  too  short 
to  allow  ordinary  fodder  varieties  to  reach  this  point.  The  yield  of  fodder  weighed 
green  as  cut  varies  from  10  to  30  tons  per  acre.  Under  average  conditions  in 
irrigated  areas  in  British  Columbia  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
crop  to  go  18  to  20  tons  per  acre.  To  get  the  best  results  a  silo  should  be  used. 
However,  as  previously  mentioned,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  one. 
If  silage  is  made,  the  com  should  be  cut  as  it  is  put  in.  If  fed  dry,  it  should  be  cut 
as  fed,  for  if  a  quantity  is  cut  up  and  placed  in  a  large  pile  it  is  inclined  to  ferment. 
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Roots  come  next  in  importance  to  com  as  an  annual  forage  crop.  The  actual 
tonnage  per  acre  of  turnips  and  mangels  is  not  much  different  from  com,  but  it 
requires  more  labour,  at  least  at  certain  times  in  the  season,  than  is  the  case  with 
com.  This  is  a  disadvantage  for  in  a  new  country  labour  is  scarce  and  we  are  com- 
peUed  to  consider  the  cost  of  producing  any  particular  crop  on  our  farm  from  a 
distinctly  different  angle  than  we  are  accustomed  to  in  a  country  where  labour 
is  relatively  cheap  and  easy  to  obtain.  The  viewpoint  that  we  are  forced  to  take 
is:  How  many  tons  per  man  can  be  obtained  from  a  certain  crop  as  well  as  how 
many  tons  per  acre — ^and  in  many  cases  we  know  that  is  the  much  more  important 
consideration.  Another  important  point  that  has  to  be  considered  when  determining 
the  cost  of  producing  a  certain  kind  of  crop  on  our  farms  is  not  only  the  amount  of 
labour  that  will  be  required,  but  just  the  particular  time  during  the  summer  when  it 
will  be  required  so  as  to  know  whether  it  will  conflict  with  other  farm  work.  The 
reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  production  of  any  particular  crop 
on  the  farm  expressed  in  exact  figures,  is  because  it  is  so  hard  to  correlate  these 
various  factors  in  a  practical  manner. 

In  comparing  roots  to  corn  fodder  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  kind 
of  stock  to  be  fed  and  whether  the  farmer  has  a  silo.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  a  ton  of  com  silage  can  be  produced  much  cheaper 
than  a  ton  of  roots.  If,  however,  a  farmer  has  not  a  silo  on  his  place  he  should  raise 
some  roots  to  take  the  place  of  silage  for  his  milch  cows  and  so  provide  succulency 
in  their  winter  rations. 

GREEN   FEED 

In  irrigated  areas  on  the  prairies  and  no  doubt  in  most  parts  of  British  Columbia 
where  irrigation  is  practised,  the  cheapest  annual  forage  crop  to  raise  is  "green  feed,'* 
that  is,  one  of  the  ordinary  grains  cut  before  it  ripens  and  made  hay  of.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  oats  give  the  greatest  tonnage  per  acre  and  the  quality 
is  excellent  both  as  to  palatability  and  food  value.  If  horse  hay  is  required,  wheat 
is  a  little  more  desirable  although  the  yield  will  usually  be  somewhat  lighter. 

Millets  are  not  as  a  rule  very  satisfactory  on  the  prairies  as  the  seasons  are  not 
always  warm  enough  to  produce  heavy  yields.  In  most  of  the  valleys  of  British 
Columbia  they  should  do  better,  but  the  main  objection  is  the  cost  of  the  seed, 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  much  higher  than  grain. 

PERENNIAL  FORAGE   CROPS 

Coming  now  to  the  perennial  forage  crops,  we  are  taking  up  the  most  generally 
grown  and  in  the  aggregate  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  valuable  products 
of  the  irrigated  lands. 

In  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  British  Columbia,  our 
native  grasses  along  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  are  irrigated  by  the  wild  flooding 
method  and  large  quantities  of  hay  are  produced.  This  is  probably  the  simplest 
form  of  irrigation  that  can  be  practised.  It  is  not  an  economical  way  of  utilizing 
the  water,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  requires  the  minimimi  amount  of  labour  and 
appears  to  be  quite  satisfactory  where  water  is  plentiful  and  the  character  of  the 
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soil  is  such  that  the  alkali  problem  is  not  developed.    Our  delegates  from  the  Cypi 
Hills  Water  Users'  Association  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  this  method  of  utilizing 
the  spring  flood  waters  which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste. 

In  the  growing  of  timothy  under  irrigation  on  the  prairies,  one  interesting 
point  has  been  brought  out  by  hay  growers  in  the  Lethbridge  district  during  the 
past  decade.  That  is,  that  a  more  satisfactory  timothy  meadow  can  be  obtained 
by  sowing  the  seed  on  the  native  prairie  sod  without  ploughing  than  when  sown  on 
cultivated  land.  The  common  practice  iis  to  sow  the  seed  and  double  disc  the 
land  when  it  is  somewhat  moist.  This  does  not  cut  into  the  natural  sod  enough  to 
injure  it.  In  fact  it  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  native  grasses  and  covers  the 
timothy  seed  sufficiently  to  prevent  it  being  washed  away  when  the  land  is  being 
irrigated.  The  hay  produced  from  a  meadow  of  this  kind  is  a  mixture  in  which 
timothy  usually  predominates.  The  native  grasses  which  it  contains  greatly 
improve  the  general  quality  of  the  hay. 

ALFALFA 

With  reference  to  the  cultivated  hay  crops  for  irrigated  lands,  it  is  needless  to 
point  out  that  alfalfa  has  a  place  of  its  own.  No  other  crop  can  approach  it  in  its 
ability  to  produce  a  large  tonnage  of  very  rich  hay.  Alfalfa  and  irrigation  are  always 
associated  in  our  minds,  although  it  is  being  grown  more  and  more  under  humid 
conditions,  it  is  only  under  irrigation  that  it  reaches  its  highest  perfection.  It 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  irrigation  in  that  drought  never  kills  it,  and  that  when 
moisture  is  applied  any  time  during  the  growing  season  it  responds  rapidly  with 
a  luxuriant  growth.  It  only  asks  plenty  of  sunshine  and  warmth  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  moisture,  and  it  grows  continuously  from  early  spring  to  fall  frosts.  It  is 
different  from  the  grasses  in  that  while  they  require  plenty  of  moisture  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season  (in  late  April,  May  and  June)  and  will  fail  to  make  satis- 
factory growth  if  there  is  an  extended  period  of  drought  during  this  time,  alfalfa 
is  not  affected  further  than  it  fails  to  make  as  much  growth  at  this  particular  time 
as  it  otherwise  would,  but  during  July  and  August  when  other  grasses  are  failing 
it  makes  its  most  rapid  growth. 

One  thing  that  gives  alfalfa  a  value  entirely  distinct  from  any  of  the  grasses 
is  that  it  is  such  a  wonderful  soil  renovator.  Owing  to  its  deep  rooting  system,  it  far 
exceeds  any  of  the  clovers  in  this  regard. 

For  a  crop  to  plant  between  fruit  trees  it  has  certain  disadvantages.  On 
account  of  the  large  roots  it  is  more  difficult  to  plough  than  clover,  which  is  more 
commonly  used  in  such  places.  With  a  proper  plough,  however,  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  turn  down  as  is  commonly  believed. 

In  conclusion,  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  before  the  farms  on  our  irrigated 
lands  can  reach  their  highest  stage  of  productivity,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
in  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  or  British  Columbia,  there  must  be  carried  on  them  a  good- 
ly supply  of  live  stock.  I  know  that  in  making  this  statement  I  am  only  re- 
iterating what  is  being  said  on  every  platform  from  which  a  speaker  on  agricultural 
topics  is  heard,  and  it  is  being  preached  continuously  by  the  agricultural  press — 
not  with  special  reference  to  irrigated  farms,  but  with  reference  to  all  farms,  still 
the  success  of  the  farmers  on  irrigated  lands  depends  more  on  their  going  into 
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diversified  farming  even  than  the  farmers  that  are  operating  without  the  aid  of 
irrigation.  On  accomit  of  the  added  expense  of  irrigation  he,  the  irrigation  farmer, 
is  compelled  to  farm  on  somewhat  smaller  areas  and  therefore  he  must  farm  just 
that  much  more  intensively.  To  do  so  and  to  get  the  best  results  possible,  he  must 
maintain  a  proper  balance  in  his  operations.  He  must  utilize  all  he  produces  to  the 
very  best  advantage.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sure  you  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  Mr. 
Fairfield's  address.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  struck  me,  and  I  do  not  know  if 
it  did  the  audience.  Mr.  Winslow  and  Mr.  Fairfield  do  not  seem  to  agree  as  to 
which  is  better  to  grow,  clover  or  alfalfa,  in  our  orchards. 

Mr.  Fairfield:  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  fruit  grower  and  the  question  of 
growing  alfalfa  between  fruit  trees  would  be  a  question  that  should  be  decided  by 
the  fruit  grower  himself.  I  thought  I  listened  very  closely  to  Mr.  Winslow's  remarks 
and  was  under  the  impression  that  I  did  not  make  any  statement  to  conflict  with 
anything  he  said. 

Mr.  Winslow:  The  growing  of  alfalfa  is  in  the  experimental  stage  and  in 
some  orchards  in  this  province  it  has  given  excellent  results,  while  in  other  orchards 
disastrous  results  have  followed  it.  I  suppose  the  real  result  is  somewhere  half-way. 
I  hope  that  before  long  we  wUl  know  more  about  it.  I  think  that  in  fruit  growing 
the  competition  is  keener  and  the  man  who  can  grow  alfalfa  successfully  in  his 
orchard  will  be  successful,  but  it  will  be  a  few  years  yet  before  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  lay  down  rules  as  to  when  it  can  be  grown,  and  where,  and  whether  it  can  be 
grown  successfully. 

Mr.  Wollaston  :  The  last  speaker  said  something  about  com.  I  agree  that 
it  can  be  grown  in  British  Columbia.  Now,  some  of  us  have  planted  com  and 
mangels  and  roots,  and  while  I  think  the  roots  and  mangels  did  not  have  any 
detrimental  effect  on  the  trees,  I  think  the  com  did  have  some.  The  com  matured 
profitably,  but  I  do  not  think  it  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  orchard. 

Mr.  Thornber:  I  did  not  want  to  get  into  this  question,  but  for  some  years 
we  have  grown  corn  and  roots  and  alfalfa  and  I  will  just  tell  you  what  we  found  out 
in  regard  to  them.  We  found  com  the  best  inner  crop  we  could  grow  between 
our  trees  because  it  compels  us  to  give  extensive  cultivation  to  get  good  results  from 
our  trees.  I  have  grown  it  myself  for  some  years.  Be  sure  to  give  it  plenty  of  water 
at  the  last  of  the  growing  season  in  order  that  your  trees  will  not  get  dry. 

In  reference  to  alfalfa  in  the  orchard.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
we  use  it  thinly  there  it  is  a  decided  benefit.  We  have  worked  side  by  side  with  a 
great  many  plots.  I  think  we  had  forty  of  them  altogether.  Alfalfa  was  sowed 
thickly  in  some  plots  so  that  it  grew  fine  hay.  We  could  not  work  up  the  soil  and 
it  was  injurious  to  the  trees  in  the  orchard.  However,  where  it  was  sowed  thinly, 
in  the  spring  we  would  go  in  and  work  up  the  soil  six  inches  in  depth,  and  it  was 
always  beneficial.  We  are  now  working  it  this  way.  Our  alfalfa  is  put  in,  worked 
up  evenly,  harrowed  down,  our  irrigation  ditches  put  in  and  then,  after  cutting. 
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we  immediately  disc  again.  First  and  second  cuttings  are  always  taken  out. 
If  we  want  a  third  cutting  we  again  disc  up^  and  harrow  down  our  ditches  again. 
We  do  not  reduce  our  cost  of  operation  as  much  as  we  would  like  to,  but  we  get  more 
hay  and  it  does  not  hurt  our  trees  and  we  have  been  doing  this  for  eight  years. 
I  think  there  is  a  big  opportunity  in  orchard  growing  for  this  work. 

We  must  have  returns  from  our  labour  in  the  orchard  and  our  interest  and  taxes 
first  from  the  sod  crops  before  we  expect  to  take  anything  from  the  fruit  at  all. 
That  is  the  only  plan  we  work  upon  in  our  orchard  work  at  the  present  time.  If 
you  seed  too  thickly  and  then  quit  or  neglect  that  part  of  your  work  and  expect 
to  come  along  later  on  and  cut  the  hay  and  take  it  away,  you  had  better  cut  your  trees 
down  because  you  will  find  them  in  the  way  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Strachan:  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  experience  with  trees  has  been 
something  as  follows:  We  planted  apple  trees  last  spring  and  I  thought  a  good 
way  to  cultivate  between  the  trees  would  be  to  plant  com.  The  com  was  planted 
forty  inches  apart  and  the  tree  took  the  place  of  a  hiU  of  com,  so  that  when  culti- 
vating the  hills  of  com  we  cultivated  the  trees.  About  the  middle  of  July  the 
com  was  up  six  feet  or  more  and  the  trees  were  at  a  standstill  and  are  still  at  a 
standstill.  They  are  growing,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  it.    That  was  my  experience  last  year. 

Mr.  Thornber:  For  my  own  information,  would  you  mind  telling  me  how 
tall  that  com  grew? 

Mr.  Strachan  :    The  tall  com  grew  six  feet. 

Mr.  Thornber:  We  do  not  advocate  a  very  high  com,  not  any  higher  than 
six  feet.  We  have  had  2,400  acres  in  at  a  time.  I  can  conceive,  however,  that 
where  you  put  in  a  tall  growing  com  it  will  smother  the  trees  or  take  the  plant 
food  from  the  trees.  Last  year  I  conceived  the  idea  that  a  sunflower  crop  would  be 
all  right.  So  I  tried  it  out  before  recommending  it  to  any  other  man.  We  tried 
it  in  an  acre  plot.  The  seed  in  the  row  was  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  just  one 
plant  in  a  place.  Those  sunflowers  produced  a  growth  of  about  eighteen  feet 
and  I  was  very  much  concerned  as  to  whether  I  had  killed  the  trees  in  the 
orchard.  You  csm  imagine  what  it  looked  like  with  trees  six  years  old.  By  giving 
lots  of  water  we  got  a  good  crop  of  apples  and  now,  this  year,  there  is  a  splendid 
promise  of  fruit  on  the  apple  trees.  We,  however,  insist  upon  plenty  of  water  at  the 
close  of  the  growing  season,  no  matter  what  crop  it  is.  Where  we  let  them  go  in 
dry  we  injure  them  almost  every  time. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Have  you  never  found  difllculty  after  having  your  hay  cut 
by  it  being  necessary  to  irrigate  your  fruit  trees  and  not  being  able  to  do  so  on 
account  of  your  hay? 

Mr.  Thornber:  Where  there  is  danger  of  that  we  cut  our  ditches  before 
we  cut  the  hay.     We  get  the  water  in  very  quickly  after  taking  the  hay  out. 
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Mr.  Winslow:  I  may  say  there  is  no  difference  in  Professor  Thomber's  ex- 
perience than  those  that  I  have  heard  from  the  floor.  In  Lewiston  they  have  a  much 
longer  growing  season  than  in  British  Columbia.  I  may  say  that  we  have  found 
it  possible  to  grow  alfalfa  between  our  young  trees  with  good  success.  A  man 
who  foimd  that  we  were  doing  it  attempted  it  himself  in  a  district  where  the  soils 
were  entirely  different  and  the  results  were  not  at  all  satisfactory.  In  British 
Columbia  we  are  watching  the  thing  very  closely,  but  it  will  be  some  little  time 
yet  before  we  can  say  definitely  just  what  is  what  in  reference  to  this. 

Mr.  Rankin:  (Reads  latest  war  news  off  the  wires  which  is  received  with 
interest.) 

Chairman:  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  J.  R.  Fryer,  of  the  Seed  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Calgary,  who  will  address  the  meeting  on 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  HOME-GROWN  FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 

TO  SUPERSEDE  FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS 

Mr.  Fryer:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^We  have  been  listening 
to  suggestions  as  to  what  to  grow  in  orchards  and  amongst  other  things  have  been 
mentioned  the  growing  of  alfalfa.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  Dean  Klinck  refer 
to  the  necessity  of  testing  com  in  the  ear.  As  you  know,  to  your  sorrow  no  doubt, 
com  bought  in  the  shell  is  very  poor  in  germinating  qualities.  Mr.  Bark,  in  an 
address,  also  suggested  the  growing  of  clover  and  garden  seeds  on  a  business  basis. 

My  subject,  as  announced,  is:  "The  Production  of  Home-grown  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds  to  Supersede  Foreign  Importation." 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  European  War,  Canada  was  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  her  supply  of  .field  root  and  vegetable  seeds. 
Germany  and  France  contributed  very  largely  in  meeting  our  demands  for  such 
seeds.  The  following  statistics  of  importations  of  a  few  kinds  of  seeds  during  the 
year  1913-1914  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  quantities  of  these  seeds  obtained 
from  foreign  countries  annually. 

IMPORTATION   OP  SEEDS  INTO   CANADA,    1913-1914 

Beets  and  mangels 1,285,198  lbs.,  'three-quarters    of    which    came 

from  France  and  Germany. 

Carrot   32,687     "     from  France. 

Turnip 126,687     "     from  France. 

224,162     "     from  Holland. 

RECEIVED  AT  TORONTO   PORT,   YEAR    1913-1914 

Radish 4,621  lbs. 

Cabbage 1,865     " 

Garden  Beet 6,825     " 

Celery    1,202     " 

Parsnip    1,900     "     from  Germany  alone. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  kinds  of  seeds  which  are  easily  grown  in  the  farm 
garden,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  turnip  seed  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  in 
Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  small  quantities  of  sugar  beet  seed  grown  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  Canada  produced  practically  no  vegetable  seeds  previous  to  1915. 
When  the  war  broke  out  it  was  realized  by  the  Canadian  Seed  Trade  and  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  that  importations  of  seeds  from  European 
countries  would  be,  if  not  cut  oflf  entirely,  very  seriously  curtailed,  and  hence  some 
concern  was  felt  as  regards  the  prospect  of  obtaining  sufficient  quantity  of  these 
seeds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Canadian  farmers.  In  view  of  this  outlook,  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  decided  to  warn  Canadian  growers  and  to  tr>' 
to  induce  them  to  grow  sufficient  quantities  of  such  seeds  as  mangel,  sugar  beet, 
turnip,  carrot,  parsnip,  onion,  etc.,  as  they  would  need  for  their  own  use  and  also 
for  the  use  of  farmers  whose  climatic  conditions  might  not  be  favourable  to  the 
production  of  seed.  It  was  realized  that  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  labour  between  European  countries  and  Canada  that  some  additional  help  would 
have  to  be  given  growers  in  order  to  induce  them  to  grow  seed.  Hence,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa  authorized  the  payment  of  subventions  or  bonuses  to 
bona  fide  growers  of  the  following  kinds  of  seed. 

SCHEDULE 


Schedule  of  the  kinds  and  varieties  of  seed,  the  amount  of  subvention  that 
may  be  paid  per  pound  of  re-cleaned  seeds  to  bona  fide  growers  of  them,  and  the 
minimum  and  maximum  number  of  pounds  of  selected  seeds  of  each,  for  which 
any  person  or  company  of  persons  may  receive  subvention. 


Kinds  of  Seed 


Mangel  or  Sugar  Beet  . 
Turnips  or  Swedes  .  . . . 
Carrots,  field  or  garden 
Beets,  garden  varieties 

Parsnip   

Radish 

Cabbage    

Tomato 

Onion 

Celery   

Lettuce   

Cucumber 

Water-melon 

Musk-melon 


Subvention 
per  pound 

Number  of  pounds  for  which 
subvention  may  be  paid 

■  Minimum 

Maximum 

.03 
.04 
.07 
.10 
.07 

100 
50 
30 
20 
10 

10,000 

5,000 

3,000 

2,000 

500 

.09 
.25 

10 
10 

1,000 
400 

.50 

10 

100 

.25 
.40 

10 
10 

2,000 
100 

.20 

10 

500 

.20 

10 

100 

.20 

10 

100 

.30 

10 

100 

The  amount  of  these  subventions  varies  according  to  the  difficulty  of  growing 
the  different  kinds  of  seeds. 

The  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture  were  also  to  render  assistance 
chiefly  in  an  educational  way.  The  Seed  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  commissioned  in  the  fall  of  1914  to  initiate  the  work  of  vegetable 
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seed  growing  in  the  diflferent  provinces.  The  Seed  Branch  officers  visited  many  of 
the  farmers  in  the  different  districts  of  the  country,  placing  the  situation  before 
them  and  requesting  them  to  grow  seed.  The  press  also  assisted  by  putting  the 
situation  before  the  public.  The  officers  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms 
Branch  were  to  supply  to  interested  farmers  the  technical  information  as  regards 
growing  the  different  kinds  of  seeds. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  was  to  be  more  or  less  experimental  to  determine,  if 
possible,  districts  suitable  for  growing  the  different  kinds  of  seeds,  which  had 
hitherto  been  imported. 

In  British  Columbia  about  twenty  growers,  chiefly  in  the  Okanagan  and 
Fraser  River  valleys  grew  seed  last  year.  The  results  in  these  districts  were  very- 
gratifying  indeed,  the  yields  in  practically  all  cases  being  very  much  larger  than  the 
average  yield  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  In  some  cases  as  much  as  three  times  the 
average  yield  was  obtained,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  crops  had  been  handled 
properly  the  quality  of  the  seed  was  very  much  superior  to  the  usual  nm  of  imported 
seed  of  the  same  kinds. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  the  production,  not  much  data  are  at  our  disposal  as  farmers 
do  not  usually  keep  records  of  cost.  Mr.  Moore,  Superintendent  of  the  Dominion 
Experimental  Farm,  Agassiz,  however,  kept  records  of  cost  of  production  of  mangel 
seed  and  after  valuing  the  seed  production  at  18  cents  per  pound,  declared  a  net 
profit  of  $170.90  per  acre.  These  figures  are  based  on  a  small  area,  where  most  of 
the  work  was  done  by  hand.  If  a  larger  area  had  been  used  the  cost  of  production 
would  have  been  proportionately  smaller. 

The  Seed  Branch  also  assisted  in  marketing  the  seed  grown  by  putting  the 
farmers  in  touch  with  the  seed  merchants  of  Canada.  Lists  of  the  chief  seed 
merchants  were  mailed  to  each  of  the  growers  and  likewise  lists  of  the  growers  with 
seed  for  sale  were  sent  to  the  larger  seed  merchants  of  the  Dominion. 

The  success  of  last  year's  work  in  growing  field  root  and  vegetable  seeds  in 
Canada  was  so  marked  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  endeavouring 
to  establish  seed  growing  on  a  permanent  basis.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Department 
now  to  release  Canada  from  the  dependence  on  foreign  seed  supplies  by: 

1.  Encouraging  farmers  and  gardeners  in  general  to  grow  sufficient  good  seed 
of  all  kinds  and  varieties  required  in  their  localities. 

2.  Acting  as  intermediary  between  reliable  merchants  and  those  growers  in 
any  of  the  provinces  who  have  shown  themselves  reliable. 

3.  Organizing  centres  for  the  production  for  Canadian  wholesale  and  retail 
requirements  of  those  kinds  and  varieties  most  valuable,  considering  the  needs  of 
different  climates,  soils  and  markets. 

4.  Assisting  in  procuring  apparatus  needed  in  seed  centres  for  harvesting, 
threshing  and  cleaning  seed  ready  for  market. 

5.  Gradually  introducing  guarantee  system  in  respect  to  place  of  growth, 
variety  and  strain  of  seed,  and  percentage  vitality. 

A  system  of  inspection  of  crops  will  be  followed,  imder  which  a  Seed  Branch 
officer  will  inspect  the  crops  while  growing  to  see  that  they  are  true  to  variety. 
He  will  also  inspect  the  seed  after  it  is  threshed  and  cleaned  and  take  samples  of  all 
lots  for  test  at  the  Seed  Laboratory,  Calgary.  Certificates  of  the  reliability  of  the 
seed  will  be  issued  to  growers  by  the  Seed  Branch.    These  will  act  as  a  guarantee 
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to  the  growers  as  to  the  germination  quality  of  the  seed.    Growers  will  be  en- 
couraged and  assisted  in  making  contracts  with  seed,  merchants. 

This  year  the  Seed  Commissioner  has  conmiissioned  an  expert  horticulturist 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  one  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  to  look  after  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  seed  growing  industry  in  these  two  provinces. 
Next  year  it  is  his  intention  to  appoint  such  an  expert  horticulturist  for  the  province 
of  British  Columbia.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  assist  growers  in  every  possible  way, 
advising  them  in  selecting  roots,  growing  and  harvesting  the  seed  grown.  He 
will  study  market  conditions  throughout  the  whole  of  Canada  and  aid  growers  in 
marketing  their  seed.  He  will  advise  them  as  to  the  varieties  and  quantities  that 
may  be  safely  grown  each  year.  He  will  organize  seed  growing  centres  and  assist 
in  procuring  apparatus  that  may  be  needed  for  harvesting  and  threshing  and  also 
cleaning  the  seed  for  market. 

By  such  a  plan  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  field  root  and  vegetable  seed  growing 
industry  in  British  Columbia  may  be  kept  in  a  thoroughly  organized  condition 
so  that  Canadian  farmers  may  be  supplied  with  seeds  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  that  growers  may  be  so  aided  and  advised  that  they  will  not  only  sustain 
no  financial  loss  but  that  they  may  each  year  obtain  very  substantial  profits  from 
seed  growing. 

It  is  very  probable  that  in  the  district  of  Kamloops  such  a  seed  growing  centre 
will  be  established  for  growing  those  seeds  which  prove  to  grow  satisfactorily  under 
these  climatic  conditions.  Especially  will  it  be  desirable  to  grow  seeds  on  irrigated 
land,  the  advantage  of  such  conditions  being  the  perfect  control  of  water  supply 
and  a  dry  atmosphere  while  crops  are  maturing  and  are  being  harvested. 
(Applause.) 

Chairbian:  I  think  this  question  of  growing  seed  is  an  important  one  and 
if  there  is  any  question  any  one  would  like  to  ask,  please  do  so  now. 

Delegate:  In  our  section  of  the  country  we  raise  timothy,  clover,  alfalfa, 
and  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  I  would  like  to  get  an  opinion  as  to  the  quantity  of 
seeds  to  be  sown  to  the  acre.  Some  tell  us  we  should  put  on  twenty  to  twenty-five 
pounds  of  timothy  and  clover,  and  others  eight  pounds  to  twelve  mixed.  Others 
say  that  alfalfa  should  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds;  wheat  from  sixty  to 
ninety  pounds;  oats  two  bushels  per  acre;  barley  two  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  an 
important  point  and  I  would  like  to  hear  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Fairfield:  I  heard  the  first  part,  I  thinks  of  the  question,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  got  the  whole  of  it.  I  think  I  could  answer  that  question  definitely  for 
Alberta  conditions.  As  Mr.  Winslow  pointed  out,  different  conditions  affect  fruit 
in  different  localities.  The  same  applies  to  wheat  crops,  and  I  can  tell  you  about 
the  amount  of  seed  we  find  best  to  sow  in  Alberta,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it 
is  best  to  sow  here.  We  find  that  for  grains  on  irrigated  lands  it  paid  us  to  sow 
much  more  than  we  would  on  dry  lands.  The  average  results  for  five  years  for  wheat, 
oats  and  barley  is  something  like  this:  Wheat,  about  a  bushel  and  a  half  or, 
putting  it  in  pounds,  from  90  to  105  pounds  for  wheat;  oats,  about  100  pK)unds. 
Seeding  with  grasses  on  irrigated  lands,  we  find  15  to  20  pounds  of  alfalfa;  and  for 
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timothy  we  seed  it  lighter — ^just  why,  we  do  not  know — ^from  4  to  7  pounds  of  timothy 
gives  us  better  results  and  better  seed.  There  is  something  in  the  character  of 
our  soil  that  is  the  reason  for  that.  For  mixtiures  of  alfalfa  and  timothy  we  are  doing 
practically  nothing  or  with  clover  on  the  prairie  yet.  We  sow  just  as  much  alfalfa 
as  if  we  did  not  sow  timothy  and  then  add  about  four  poimds  of  timothy  to  the 
alfalfa. 

CHAiRBiAN:  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Fairfield  to  make  his  report  as  Chairman 
of  the  Credential  Committee. 

Mr.  Fairfield:  Your  Committee  on  Credentials  have  to  report  that  we  find 
149 Registered  in  attendance  at  this  convention.  Of  this,  85  are  accredited  delegates. 
(Applause.) 

The  names  of  the  accredited  and  registered  delegates  are  as  follows: 

F.  W.  Anderson,  Heffley  Creek  Water  Users'  Association,  Heffley  Creek,  B.C. 
C.  H.  Attwood,  Calgary,  Dominion  Water  Powers  Branch. 
James  Aird,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

F.  S.  Auld,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Regina,  Sask. 
J.  C.  Adams,  Chase,  B.C. 

J.  L.  Brown,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

W.  J.  E.  Biker,  Board  of  Trade,  Nelson,  B.C. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  E.  Biker,  Nelson,  B.C. 

Don  Bark  (A.R.  &  I.  Company),  Strathmore,  Alberta. 

Mrs.  Don  Bark,  Strathmore,  Alberta. 

Senator  Hewitt  Bostock,  Monte  Creek,  B.C. 

Isaac  Blair,  West  Summerland,  B.C. 

G.  D.  Brown,  Kamloops,  B.C. 
Thomas  Bunting,  Heflley  Creek,  B.C. 
Albert  E.  Boyde,  Pritchard,  B.C. 

W.  G.  Benson,  Kelowna,  B.C. 
I.  R.  Brown,  Summerland,  B.C. 
H.  J.  Bowling,  Pritchard,  B.C. 

C.  G.  Cline,  B.C.  Hydro-Survey,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

D.  Roy  Cameron,  Dominion  Forestry  Branch,  Kamloops,  B.C. 
F.  W.  Crandall,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

James  Clapperton,  North  Kamloops,  B.C. 
V.  D.  Currie,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

E.  M.  Carruthers,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

J.  Connor,  North  Thompson  Agricultural  Association. 

W.  Charlton,  Pritchard,  B.C. 

R.  Chetwynd,  Walhachin,  B.C. 

R.  H.  Campbell,  Director  of  Forestry,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

F.  W.  Carpenter,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

A.  D.  Campbell,  C.P.R.,  D.N.R.,  Calgary,  Alberta 

A.  0.  Cochrane,  Vernon,  B.C. 

James  Dougall,  Agricultural  Agent,  C.P.R.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

John  Dixon,  Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan. 
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A.  S.  Dawson,  C.P.R.,  D.N.R.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

C.  L.  Dodge,  Strathmore,  Alberta. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Dodge,  Strathmore,  Alberta. 

H.  O.  English,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 

A.  E.  East,  Walhachin,  B.C. 

John  Enges,  Pritchard,  B.C. 

J.  East,  Walhachin,  B.C. 

A.  L.  Fryberger,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

W.  H.  Fairfield,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

Fred  J.  Fulton,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

J.  R.  Fryer,  Seed  Branch,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Geo.  Frolek,  Rose  Hill,  B.C. 

P.  E.  French,  Vernon,  B.C. 

J.  W.  Gibson,  Educational  Department,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Dr.  H.  H.  George,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

James  A.  Gill,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

C.  W.  Greer,  Black  Loam  P.O.,  B.C. 
W.  Grundy,  Walhachin,  B.C. 

H.  P.  Hodges,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

W.  T.  Hicks,  A.R.  &  I.  Co.,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Hicks,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

E.  A.  Howes,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

R.  H.  Helmer,  Experimental  Station,  Summerland,  B.C. 

R.  B.  Homersham,  HefHey  Creek,  B.C. 

G.  E.  Hyde,  C.P.R.,  D.N.R.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

G.  S.  Herringer,  Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan. 

W.  R.  Hustin,  Heffley  Creek,  B.C. 

Wm.  Harrison,  Pritchard,  B.C. 

E.  W.  Hogan,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C.  . 
Edward  Hole,  Walhachin,  B.C. 

—  Hemming,  Walhachin,  B.C. 

D.  R.  Ilsley,  Armstrong,  B.C. 

F.  M.  Iratt,  Walhachin,  B.C. 

D.  B.  Johnstone,  Kamloops,  B.C. 
James  Johnstone,  Nelson,  B.C. 

F.  J.  Jounsey,  Pritchard,  B.C. 

G.  K.  Jones,  Kamloops,  B.C. 
Mrs.  G.  K.  Jones,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

E.  B.  Knight,  White  Valley  Irrigation  and  Power  Co.,  Vernon,  B.C, 
L.  S.  Klinck,  University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver. 

J.  R.  Kinghorn,  Sorrento,  B.C. 

C.E.  Lawrence,  Local  Secretary,  W.C.LA.,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

C.  E.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

J.  L.  Logic,  Summerland,  B.C. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Littler,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

James  Livingstone,  Tranquille,  B.C. 

Robert  H.  Lyons,  Heffley  Creek,  B.C. 
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Father  Lejeune,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

G.  A.  Morrison,  Box  1379,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Morrison,  Box  1379,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

J.  H.  McCulloch,  Quesnel,  B.C. 

F.  D.  McNaughton,  Brooks,  Alberta. 

A.  L.  McNaughton,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

W.  S.  Mitchell,  Notch  Hill,  B.C. 

P.  H.  Moore,  Experimental  Station,  Agassiz,  B.C. 

H.  F.  Mytton,  Fruitlands,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

R.  P.  Mytton,  B.C.  Fruitlands  Co.,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

J.  McCaig,  Agricultural  Publications,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Alderman  George  Macbeth,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

W.  T.  MacDonald,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 

J.  McKechnie,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

A.  McKay,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

J.  McConnell,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

A.  McGraw,  Vernon,  B.C. 

J.  F.  McDermind,  Pritchard,  B.C. 

N.  Hugh  Nixon,  North  Kamloops,  B.C. 

V.  A.  Newhall,  Hy drometric  Surveys,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Calgary,  Alta. 

Andrew  Noble,  Sr.,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

T.  Noble,  Louise  Creek,  B.C. 

R.  Noble,  Long  Lake,  B.C. 

A.  G.  Noble,  Knoxford,  B.C. 

Wm.  Normand,  Pritchard,  B.C. 

F.  H.  Peters,  Commissioner  of  Irrigation,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

G.  E.  Parham,  Experimental  Station,  Invermere,  B.C. 

S.  G.  Porter,  Irrigation  Branch,  Department  of  Interior,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

G.  H.  Patrick,  Strathmore,  Alberta. 

A.  Peterson,  Moimd  Olie,  B.C. 

W.  P.  Pritchard,  Pritchard,  B.C. 

C.  W.  Peterson,  Farm  and  Ranch  Review,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Norman  S.  Rankin,  Secretary  W.C.I.A.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  C.P.R.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

John  Redman,  Knutsford,  B.C. 

James  Ross,  Tranquille,  B.C. 

R.  S.  Stockton,  Strathmore,  Alberta. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Stockton,  Strathmore,  Alberta. 

Robert  J.  C.  Stead,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

E.  R.  Simpson,  Summerland,  B.C. 

F.  J.  Smith,  Heffley  Lake,  B.C. 

E.  R.  Simpson,  West  Summerland,  B.C. 

R.  G.  Swan,  Can.  Soc.  C.E.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
J.  F.  Sweeting,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
J.  P.  Shannon,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

F.  E.  Simpson,  Kamloops,  B.C. 
li.  F.  Stobart,  Kamloops,  B.C. 
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C.  G.  Smith,  Salmon  Ann,  B.Q. 

D.  W.  Strachan,  Tranquille,  B.C. 

J.  F.  Smith,  Indian  Agent,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

R.  A.  Travis,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Travis,  Bassano,  Alberta. 

Mayor  A.  M.  Tyrrell,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

H.  Thornber,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Aid.  Jos.  E.  Tedder,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

Dr.  Tolmie,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Professor  W.  S.  Thornber,  Pullman,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

E.  C.  Thrupp,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

E.  Stuart  Wood,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

F.  E.  R.  WoUaston,  Coldstream  Estate  Co.,  Vernon,  B.C. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Wesbrook,  University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Frank  Woodward,  North  Kamloops,  B.C. 

W.  A.  Wylie,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

R.  M.  Winslow,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 

James  White,  Commission  of  Conservation,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

J.  H.  Woodward,  North  Kamloops,  B.C. 

R.  G.  Williamson,  Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan. 

W.  J.  Whiteside,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Mrff.  W.  J.  Whiteside,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chairman  :    I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Peters  to  make  his  report  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Peters:  These  resolutions  are  now  open  for  discussion  as  they  are  read 
out  and  then  they  will  be  in  order  to  be  voted  on. 

Number  One.  Proposed  by  President  G.  R.  Marnoch,  of  the  Lethbrid^e 
Board  of  Trade;  seconded   by  Secretary  D.  J.  Hay,  that: 

Whereas  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  is  informed  by  the  Leth- 
bridge  Board  of  Trade  that  the  preliminary  surveys  contemplating  the  extension 
of  irrigation  facilities  to  areas  south  and  east  of  Lethbridge  have  temporarily  been 
suspended  and 

Whereas  the  desirability  of  extending  irrigation  to  lands  suitable  for  its  use  is 
becoming  increasingly  more  evident  as  the  live  stock  industry  in  Western  Canada 
progresses. 

Resolved  that  this  association  would  respectfully  iu*ge  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  the  Honourable  Dr.  W.  J.  Roche,  to  continue  these  surveys. 

Mr.  Fairfield:  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  saying  a  word  in  con- 
nection with  this  resolution.  Unfortunately  the  President  of  our  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  city  of  Lethbridge,  Mr.  G.  R.  Marnoch,  cannot  be  present.  There  is  nothing 
contentious,  of  course,  about  this  resolution.  I  merely  want  to  point  out  that  it 
is  a  very  important  thing  to  the  district  afifected  which  lies  adjacent  to  Lethbridge. 
A  great  deal,  if  not  all,  of  this  land  has  already  settlers  on  it  and  they  need  the  water 
very  much.  This  particular  place  illustrates  the  point  that  Mr.  Peters  brought  out 
in  that  very  interesting  address  of  his  in  regard  to  district  irrigation  projects. 
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We  already  have  the  people  or  a  great  number  of  the  people  on  the  land,  but  the 
surveys  have  been  stopped.  We  feel  in  that  district  that  it  would  be  not  only 
of  value  to  those  interested,  but  it  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  wealth  of  the  province 
if  that  land  can  be  developed  properly  and  the  only  way  we  can  see  that  it  can  be 
worked  properly  is  by  the  early  application  of  water. 

Chairman:    I  will  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting.    All  in  favour  of  the 
resolution,  say  "Aye";  to  the  contrary,  —  (None). 
I  declare  the  resolution  is  carried. 

Mr.  Peters:    Resolution  Number  Two. 

Moved  by  A.  E.  Boyd,  Pritchard,  B.C.;  seconded  by  Wm.  Harrison,  Pritchard, 
B.O. : 

That  the  Government  be  urged  to  consider  the  putting  of  water  on  to  the  river 
flats  and  lower  benches  on  the  South  Thompson  river  using  the  existing  creeks  for 
the  lands  higher  up. 

Mr.  Boyd:  I  have  much  pleasure  in  moving  that  resolution  and  would  ask 
the  association  to  ask  the  Government  to  give  us  assistance  in  putting  water  on 
the  South  Thompson  valley. 

Mr.  Harrison:  I  take  pleasure  in  seconding  this  resolution.  The  idea  is  to 
survey  the  water  in  certain  creeks  and  bring  them  through  Harper  valley  which 
will  leave  the  water  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  South  Thompson.  It 
would  bring  a  lot  of  land  between  Shuswap  and  Ducks  at  present  without  water 
under  irrigation.  It  could  be  taken  through  by  pipe  to  the  north  side  and  as  you  will 
all  have  noticed  in  passing  the  South  Thompson,  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  it  would  make 
it  to  blossom  like  the  Garden  of  Eden.  What  we  want  them  to  do  now  is  to  assist 
us  in  getting  the  water. 

Mr.  Thrupp  :  I  want  to  assure  the  people  of  Pritchard  that  I  am  not  criticising 
them,  but  I  think  it  should  be  a  matter  for  action  under  section  13  of  the  Water 
Act  of  1914.  It  would  be  quite  a  simple  matter  for  the  Pritchard  people  to  act 
under  this  section  and  to  proceed  under  the  Irrigation  Corporation  Act.  I  think 
it  would  be  rather  a  pity  if  this  association  should  pass  a  resolution  asking  the 
Government  to  pass  a  scheme  under  a  new  principle.  The  Irrigation  Corporation 
Act  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  and  approved  by  this  association.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  the  Pritchard  people  would  be  content  with  a  resolution  asking 
for  such  treatment.  I  know  other  districts  which  would  be  served  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Pritchard  people  desire,  and  I  was  going  to  ask  the  Pritchard  people 
to  accept  an  amendment  imder  which  everybody  would  be  interested  and  which 
would  apply  to  all  other  districts  in  the  same  position.  I  would  suggest  something 
like  this:  That  the  Government  be  asked  to  give  its  consideration  to  any  schemes 
of  irrigation  which  would  improve  the  beneficial  use  of  water. 

Mr.  Mytton:    I  would  second  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Harrison  :  That  would  suit  our  views  entirely  and  we  would  agree  to  such 
an  amendment. 
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Mr.  Lawrence:  It  is  something  strange  to  hear  Mr.  Thrupp  move  for 
action  by  the  Government.  What  the  Pritchard  people  want  to  do  is  something 
that  the  Government  can  take  hold  of.  I  believe  there  is  enough  on  paper  already 
and  we  who  are  on  the  land  know  it  to  our  cost.  These  projects  are  beyond  inde- 
pendent and  individual  action.  It  must  be  done  this  side  of  the  Rockies,  the 
same  way  that  it  is  done  on  the  other  side.  If  we  could  bring  Mr.  Peters  over  here 
and  have  him  deal  with  the  problems  the  same  way  as  he  does  over  in  Alberta,  we 
would  be  very  much  better  off.  Instead  of  having  to  dam  up  creeks  and  bring  water 
through  lakes  for  miles  it  would  be  helping  us  out.  Instead  of  having  sage  brush 
along  the  river  as  we  have  now,  we  should  be  having  an  irrigation  proposition  with 
mixed  farming  and  live  stock.  It  is  our  experience  and  the  experience  of  others 
that  we  are  kept  poor  after  spending  all  the  money  we  brought  to  the  countiy 
labouring  to  bring  the  water  on  to  the  land.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Boyd:  That  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  Pritchard  people.  I  have 
been  struggling  on  60  acres  of  dry  land  to  make  a  living.  I  came  here  with  $1,500 
and  it  is  all  spent  now.  If  the  Government  would  come  out  and  assist  us  in  getting 
water  and  make  some  surveys  for  us,  we  could  live  on  our  land.  Instead  of  living 
there,  I  have  to  go  out  and  help  a  man  who  is  making  hay  on  his  place.  If  I  could 
not  do  that  I  would  have  to  get  out.  I  claim  that  the  country  along  the  South 
Thompson  river  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  British  Columbia.  We  have  to  get 
water  and  it  costs  us  money.  We  have  not  the  money  and  we  know  the  Grovemment 
has.  We  have  tried  and  know  that  any  piece  of  land  that  has  water  on  it  by 
irrigation  methods  or  by  being  able  to  hold  back  the  snow  water  for  it,  will  grow  a 
crop  and  every  acre  of  my  land  would  grow  a  crop  and  make  me  independent  if  I 
were  in  a  position  to  apply  water  to  it.  As  it  is  I  have  to  leave  my  land  while  I 
rustle  for  a  living. 

Mr.  Mytton:  My  sole  reason  in  seconding  this  motion  was  that  I  thought 
it  unfortunate  for  this  association  to  pass  a  resolution  asking  the  Government  to 
aid  any  one  district.  We  are  a  Western  Canada  association  and  I  think  the 
Government  should  take  over  the  whole  of  the  irrigation  systems  of  the  country  and 
not  aid  any  part  in  particular.  I  am  totally  in  favour  of  helping  the  Pritchard 
people  or  any  other  community  of  people,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  take  any 
particular  locality  of  our  province  and  ask  the  Government  to  aid  that  one  part. 

Mr.  Woodward:  I  think,  in  asking  the  resolution,  the  Government  could 
hardly  refuse.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  the  question.  On  the  Lower  Fraser 
river  the  Government  has  expended  money  to  keep  the  water  off  the  lands.  We 
in  the  upper  country  are  asking  them  to  spend  money  to  put  the  water  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Peters:  I  would  like  to  explain  that  when  this  resolution  came  before 
the  Committee,  I  think  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  Committee  that  in  passing 
this  resolution  we  felt  that  all  that  the  people  of  Pritchard  were  asking  was  that 
the  Government  of  British  Columbia  send  somebody  out  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions with  a  view  to*giving  these  interested  men  some  idea  as  to  whether  the  thing 
could  be  worked  out,  or  not,  and  how  it  could  be  worked  out.     I  make  the  state- 
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ment  because  it  seems  to  get  away  from  the  point  that  Mr.  M3rtton  objects  to, 
namely,  asking  the  Government  to  do  something  for  one  particular  section.  That 
is  the  way  we  looked  upon  this  resolution. 

Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  resolution  as  moved  by  Mr.  Boyd  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  you  have  heard  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Thrupp  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Mytton.  Did  I  understand  that  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr. 
Harrison  were  willing  to  withdraw  their  resoltuion? 

Mr.  Harrison:  We  did  not  really  mean  it  to  affect  only  the  South  Thompson 
River  district. 

Chairman:    Of  coiu^e,  you  have  to  vote  on  the  amendment  first  of  all. 

Mr.  Harrison:    Then  we  will  allow  our  motion  to  stand. 

CHAiRBiAN:  I  will  read  the  amendment  over:  "Moved  by  Mr.  Thrupp, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Mytton,  that  the  Provincial  Government  be  asked  to  give  favour- 
able consideration  to  any  schemes  of  irrigation  corporations,  where  transfers  of  water 
licenses  to  new  lands  would  improve  the  beneficial  use  of  the  water  in  the  distri^Jt." 

Those  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  please  say  "Aye";  to  the  contrary, — 

Mr.  Brown  :  I  would  like  to  see  a  standing  vote  taken  and  that  only  members 
be  allowed  to  vote  on  it.  The  original  motion  is  a  concrete  motion  and  the  amend- 
ment is  one  that  may  be  put  up  to  the  Government  and  left  in  their  hands  for  any 
indefinite  time. 

Chairman  :  I  have  been  asked  to  read  both  the  amendment  and  the  resolution 
again  and  then  I  will  ask  you  to  stand  up  and  vote.  (Chairman  reads  resolution 
and  amendment.) 

Vote  on  the  amendment  results  in  17  in  favour  of  it;  14  against  it,  therefore 
the  amendment  is  carried. 

« 

Mr.  Peters:    The  next  resolution  is: 

Moved  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Carruthers  (Kelowna) ;  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Pritchard 
(Pritchard), 

Whereas  there  is  a  serious  danger  in  many  parts  of  the  dry  belt  of  British 
Columbia  that  the  farmer  may  be  imable  to  receive  the  necessary  supply  of  irrigation 
through  the  inability  of  various  irrigation  companies  to  carry  out  their  original  con- 
tracts as  conveyors  of  water. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  convention  in  open  meeting  assembled,  do  urge 
the  Provincial  Government  of  British  Columbia  to  take  immediate  steps  to  deal 
with  this  serious  problem,  and  thus  restore  confidence  and  ensure  an  adequate 
water  supply  to  the  settler. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  This  motion  more  or  less  overlaps  the  amendment  to 
the  last  motion,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  of  such  importance  that  I  make 
no  excuse  for  speaking  to  it.    Before  going  further  I  would  like  to  express  my  regret 
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and  I  think  I  am  voicing  the  opinion  of  many  here  that  the  British  Columbia 
Government  has  not  thought  this  convention  worthy  of  sending  representatives  here 
to  discuss  this  problem  of  irrigation.  This  problem  is,  I  think,  that  many  water  com- 
panies and  water  municipalities  have  gone  in  in  good  faith  and  put  in  large  irrigation 
works  and  now  find  they  have  bitten  off  more  than  they  can  chew,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  them  are  now  drifting  off  into  deep  water.  This  feeling  of  un- 
easiness and  insecurity  should  be  eliminated  as  near  as  possible  so  that  people  who 
are  living  here  in  one  of  the  most  productive  parts  of  the  province  should  be  able 
to  speak  with  authority  that  the  water  is  here  and  that  we  can  get  it.  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  intend  to  suggest  remedies;  I  think  that  point  is  much  too  con- 
tentious, but  if,  as  many  of  our  officials  claim,  the  water  carrying  companies  come 
imder  the  head  of  water  companies,  it  should  be  put  up  to  them  to  settle  this  feeling 
of  uneasiness  and  thus  satisfy  the  settler  who  is  always  trying  to  bring  some  other 
settler  here  to  increase  prosperity.  This  is  a  matter  which  applies  generally  all 
over  British  Columbia.  It  is  essentially  a  British  Columbia  motion,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  can  assure  the  delegates  from  the  sister  provinces  that  it  is  a  matter  of  ver>' 
serious  import  to  us. 

Mr.  Pritchard:  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  this  motion.  If  any 
of  the  visiting  delegates  looked  out  of  the  windows  as  they  came  through  here 
they  would  see  the  land  where  the  water  had  been  applied.  There  is  a  mighty  lot 
of  dry  land  here  and  instead  of  having  a  placard  "  For  the  land's  sake,  give  us  more 
water,"  I  would  say  "For  the  land's  sake,  ask  the  Government  to  give  us  water." 

Chairman:  (Asks  the  convention  to  vote  on  the  above  motion  and  the  result 
is  that  the  motion  is  carried.) 

Mr.  Peters:    I  will  read  the  next  resolution. 

Moved  by  A.  S.  Dawson;  seconded  by  James  White: 

Resolved  that  the  delegates  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western 
Canada  Irrigation  Association  do  express  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  admirable 
entertainment  and  the  much  appreciated  hospitality  that  has  been  extended  to 
them  during  their  stay  in  the  city  of  Kamloops. 

Resolved  that' our  thanks  are  hereby  extended  to  Chairman  Brown,  Secretary 
Lawrence  and  the  Local  Board  of  Control,  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they 
arranged  and  saw  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  and  the  entertainment  of  all  visitors 
and  delegates. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  hereby  extended  to  His 
Worship  Mayor  Tyrrell  and  the  members  of  the  City  Council,  and  to  Alderman 
Johnstone  and  the  Executive  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Kamloops  for  their  hos- 
pitality. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  hereby  extended  to  the  Medical 
Superintendent  and  Mr.  Strachan,  of  Edward  VII.  Sanatorium,  for  the  en- 
tertainment and  hospitality  shown  to  the  visitors  and  delegates  at  the  Sanatorium 
and  Alexandra  Ranch. 

Resolved,  that  the  delegates  to  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  this  association 
hereby  express  their  appreciative  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  city  of  Kamloops,  who,  under  the  direction  of  Fire  Chief  McKay,  gave  as  a 
feature  of  our  entertainment  an  excellent  drill  on  Tuesday;  and  that  we  compliment 
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them  on  their  agility  and  ability  and  further  compliment  the  city  of 
Kamloops  upon  having  such  an  up-to-date  apparatus  so  efficiently  handled. 
(Loud  applause.) 

Chairbian:  Apparently  those  resolutions  are  carriec^,  without  further  vote. 
I  declare  them  carried  imanimously. 

Mr.  Peters:  The  next  is  a  motion  as  published  on  the  official  call,  which  is 
as  follows: 

1.  To  add  after  paragraph  9,  article  VII,  section  I,  two  new  clauses  as  here- 
under: 

"The  Comptroller  of  Water  Rights  of  British  Columbia  and  one  delegate 
from  the  Water  Rights  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Lands." 

"The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  British  Columbia  Hydrographic  Surveys." 

So  that  this  paragraph  will  now  read  as  follows: 

"The  Dominion  Conmiissioner  of  Irrigation  and  two  delegates,  one  from 
the  Irrigation  Branch  and  one  from  the  Hydrographic  Surveys  Branch  of  the 
Irrigation  Department. 

"The  Comptroller  of  Water  Rights  of  British  Columbia  and  one  delegate  from 
the  Water  Rights  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Lands. 

"The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  British  Columbia  Hydrographic  Surveys." 

2.  To  add  to  paragraph  17,  article  VII,  section  I,  the  words  "The  Dominion 
Superintendent  of  Irrigation  and  the  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Water  Powers." 

So  that  this  paragraph  will  now  read: 

"The  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Irrigation,  the  Dominion  Superintendent 
of  Forestry,  the  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Water  Powers,  and  the  Chief  Forester 
of  British  Columbia." 

Chairman:    You  have  heard  the  resolution.     All  in  favour  say  "Aye." 

To  the  contrary? 

I  declare  the  resolution  carried.  That  ends  the  resolutions  unless  some  lady 
or  gentleman  has  anything  further  to  bring  forward. 

Mr.  Brown:  This  evening,  at  half  past  seven,  there  will  be  cars  at  the 
Leland  Hotel.  You  have  been  riding  around  the  country  so  far,  but  we  now  want 
to  show  you  the  city.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Old  Men's  Home  is  very  anxious 
for  you  to  see  the  garden  there.  If  any  of  you  are  machinists,  mention  it  to  the 
car  driver  and  he  will  take  you  to  the  power  plant  of  the  city  of  Kamloops,  which 
is  rated  by  experts  as  second  to  none  in  the  Dominion.  After  the  trip  is  over  you 
will  be  welcomed  at  the  theatres  in  the  city,  and  the  only  price  of  admission  will 
be  the  showing  of  your  badge.  (Applause.)  I  would  also  remind  you  of  the 
programme  for  to-morrow  morning. 

Chairman:  The  next  item  on  the  programme  is  the  selection  of  the  next  place 
of  meeting. 

Mr.  Williamson  :  (Speaks  as  to  the  invitation  of  the  town  of  Maple  Creek 
for  the  next  place  of  meeting.) 
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Mr.  Auld  :    (Also  speaks  as  to  the  invitation,  which  is  received  with  applause.) 

Mr.  Fairfield  stated  that  he  had  been  one  of  a  number  from  Lethbridge  who 

were  to  invite  the  convention  to  meet  at  that  city  next  year,  but  as  he  appeared  to 

be  the  only  one  left  from  Lethbridge  he  would  withdraw  in  favour  of  Maple  Creek. 

(Applause.)  '  ^ 

» 
Mr.  Brown:    I  would  now  make  the  motion  that  we  meet  in  Maple  Creek 

next  year. 

Mr.  Fairfield:    I  would  second  that  motion. 

Chairman:  It  has  now  been  moved  by  Mr.  Brown  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Fairfield  that  this  convention  meet  next  year  in  Maple  Creek,  but  before  the  motion 
is  voted  upon  I  think  Mr.  Biker,  of  Nelson,  would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Biker:  I  have  just  a  few  words  to  say  and  that  is,  I  am  here  as  the 
representative  of  the  Mayor  and  city  of  Nelson,  which  is  very  much  interested  in 
the  doings  of  this  convention,  and  all  I  wish  to  say  now  is  that  we  certainly  invite 
this  convention  to  meet  there  the  year  after  next.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:    The  motion  is  ready  to  be  voted  upon. 

After  a  vote  was  taken  the  Chairman  declared  the  motion  was  carried. 

Chairman:  The  next  item  is  the  election  of  officers.  The  list  of  officers 
suggested  by  the  Committee  is  as  follows: 

Honorary  President — ^Honourable  W.  J.  Roche,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

President — Honourable  W.  R.  Motherwell,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  R^ina, 
Saskatchewan. 

First  Honorary  Vice-President — ^Honourable  Duncan  Marshall,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Second  Honorary  Vice-President — Honourable  W.  R.  Ross,  Minister  of  Lands, 
Victoria,  B.C. 

First  Vice-President — Honourable  Senator  H.  Bostock,  Ducks,  B.C. 

Second  Vice-Piesident — G.  R.  Mamoch,  President,  Board  of  Trade,  Lethbridge, 
Alberta. 

executive  committee 

Chairman — F.  H.  Peters,  Commissioner  of  Irrigation,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
R.  G.  Williamson,  Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan. 
W.  D.  Trego,  Gleichen,  Alberta. 

A.  S.  Dawson,  Chief  Engineer,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  C.P.R,, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

W.  E.  Scott,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Jas.  L.  Brown,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

Jas.  Johnstone,  Nelson,  B.C. 

F.  E.  R.  Wollaston,  Vernon,  B.C. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Porter;  seconded  by  Mr.  Camithers: 

That  the  list  of  officers  as  read  by  the  Chairmaii  be  adopted. 

After  the  vote  was  taken,  the  Chairman  declared  the  motion  carried. 

Chairman  :  That  concludes  the  programme,  and  I  think  I  may  be  allowed 
to  congratulate  the  convention  on  the  very  excellent  papers  and  addresses  listened 
to  and  the  discussions  carried  on.  I  think  we  should  be  very  thankful  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  come  here  to  address  us  and  I  know  it  will  be  of  very  great 
help  to  us.  I  only  regret  that  more  of  the  farmers  in  the  local  districts  just  outside 
of  here  have  not  attended  the  meeting  as  we  would  have  liked  them  to. 

Mr.  Wollaston:  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  from  the  point  of  the  ordinary 
delegate.  To  many  people  who  attend  conventions  like  this,  the  Secretary  is  more 
or  less  a  nonentity  and  most  people  know  nothing  about  him  or  his  work.  Mr. 
Rankin  said  the  other  night  that  at  the  first  convention  he  attended  he  made 
good  friends  at  Eelowna.  Mr.  Rankin  has  attended  five  conventions,  three  of 
them  in  the  prairie  country  and  two  in  British  Columbia,  and  those  two  being  held 
in  the  Okanagan  district,  and  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  better  conventions. 
I  think  in  the  Okanagan  country  we  have  a  very  special  interest  in  Mr.  Rankin, 
and  speaking  for  the  people  of  that  district  I  wish  him  every  success  and  hope 
he  will  come  back  to  us.  Mr.  Rankin's  title  is  Permanent  Secretary,  and  it  strikes  me 
that  that  is  a  life  sentence.  We  should  give  him  leave  of  absence  so  that  he  can  come 
back  to  us.  When  Mr.  Rankin  gets  over  to  the  trenches  he  will  find  other  irrigators 
there.  Some  have  attended  other  conventions.  There  are  some  who  have  gone 
who  will  not  come  back  to  us,  but  we  hope  and  pray  that  Mr.  Rankin  will  come 
back  to  attend  once  more  to  the  work  of  this  association.  We  should  all  do  our 
best  while  Mr.  Rankin  is  away  to  boost  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association, 
so  that  when  he  comes  back  and  attends  our  convention  he  will  say  that  it  is  the 
best  he  ever  attended.    I  would  now  call  for  three  cheers  and  a  tiger  to  Mr.  Rankin. 

The  convention  then  sang  "For  he's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow." 

Mr.  Rankin:  I  thank  Mr.  Wollaston  very  very  much  and  also  all  the  other 
delegates  at  this  convention.  I  would  like  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
recollections  that  I  will  carry  away  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Auld  has  come  to  the 
convention  representing  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  and  has  made  the  promise 
that  the  Government  will  give  us  a  grant  towards  our  next  convention,  and  nothing 
could  have  given  me  so  much  pleasure.    I  will  now  lead  in  singing 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING! 

The  final  session  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Canada 
Irrigation  Association  was  held  at  the  Railway  Station,  Kamloops,  at  8  a.m., 
Friday,  July  28,  to  meet  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  of  Strathearn,  K.G., 
etc.,  etc.,  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

On  arrival  of  the  vice-regal  train,  His  Royal  Highness  very  cordially  greeted 
Honourable  Senator  Bostock,  who,  commenting  on  His  Royal  Highness'  well  known 
interest  in  all.  matters  pertaining[^to  agriculture,  formally  asked  him  to  become  the 
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patron  of  the  association.  His  Royal  Highness  having  graciously  agreed  and 
accepted  the  patron's  badge,  the  latter  was  fastened  to  his  coat  by  the  Local 
Secretary. 

Several  ladies  were  then  presented,  who  asked  the  acceptance  of  bouquets  of 
flowers  for  the  Duchess  and  Princess  Patricia.  Then  followed  the  presentation  of  the 
Executive  of  the  association,  with  each  of  whom  His  Royal  Highness  shook  hands. 

His  Royal  Highness  then  turned  to  a  line  of  wounded  soldiers  returned  from 
the  front,  to  each  of  whom  he  spoke  most  sympathetically,  enquiring  of  their 
service  and  wounds.  On  being  told  that  a  number  who  had  been  gassed  were  at  the 
King  Edward  Sanatorium,  not  suflSciently  recovered  to  be  present,  His  Royal 
Highness  desired  a  kindly  message  of  S3rmpathy  to  be  sent  them. 

This  informal  ceremony  concluded.  His  Royal  Highness  was  heartily  cheered 
as  he  boarded  the  train,  which  slowly  drew  out  of  the  crowded, station  to  the  singing 
of  the  National  Anthem,  His  Royal  Highness  smilingly  bowing  his  acknowledgment 
from  the  platform  of  the  end  car. 

Senator  Bostock  then  adjourned  the  convention  sine  die. 
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of  the  practical  side  of  irrigation,  but  I  have  come  in  contact  with  it  in  Western 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  some  extent  and  also  have  acquired  some  knowledge 
through  what  I  have  read  -of  irrigation. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  over  half  of  the  world's  arable  area  has  insuffi- 
cient moisture  to  produce  crops  each  year.  That  is,  nature  has  to  be  helped  by 
artificial  means  to  produce  crops  on  over  half  the  world's  arable  land.  So,  the  supply 
of  water  is  in  many  cases  the  limiting  factor  to  successful  agriculture.  In  some 
lands,  such  as  European  countries,  where  the  farms  are  of  a  very  small  area,  some 
consisting  of  but  one,  two  or  five  acres,  land  is  the  limiting  factor  to  successful 
agriculture  because  the  smallness  of  the  area  of  the  farm  precludes  the  use  of  labour- 
saving  machinery. 

Some  little  time  ago,  before  the  world  devastating  war  conmienced,  I  went 
through  parts  of  Europe  and  I  saw  farms  so  small  indeed  that  it  seemed  an  athlete 
could  readily  jump,  across  some  of  them.  Some  of  us  who  were  in  this  country 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  will  remember  when  the  distance  from  market  was  the 
limiting  factor.  A  man  twenty  or  forty-five  miles  from  markets  can  handle  only  a 
certain  amount  of  grain,  as  it  will  take  too  long  to  haul  a  large  crop  to  town,  so 
that  in  some  agricultural  districts  distance  is  the  limiting  factor.  It  may  be  that 
transportation  by  rail  or  water  is  the  limiting  factor.  Eor  instance,  in  Australia 
at  the  present  time  ocean  transportation  is  the  limiting  factor  to  wheat  growing. 
Then  in  other  districts  the  question  of  fertility  is  the  limiting  factor.  None  of 
these,  however,  to  any  extent,  is  the  limiting  factor  to  field  agriculture  in  Western 
Canada.  What  is  it  then?  We  cannot  say  generally  it  is  lack  of  transportation  or 
the  distance  from  market  or  the  question  of  fertility,  but  usually  it  is  the  question 
of  water  supply  for  purposes  of  field  agriculture. 

We  have  two  ways  of  supplementing  nature  and  making  the  farmer  more  inde- 
pendent of  cloud  moisture.  One  is  by  irrigation  and  another  is  by  dry  farming. 
Now,  as  I  have  just  stated,  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  arable  area  of  the  world  has  to 
be  helped  out  by  some  one  form  or  application  of  either  of  these  methods.  In  a 
year  like  this  and  the  year  1914  we  have  had  to  rely  upon  sources  of  water  supply 
other  than  cloud  moisture  in  order  to  ensure  a  successful  crop;  but  despite  this 
fact  I  have  heard  practical  men  say  that  they  were  not  going  to  farm  f o^  a  dry  year. 
They  were  going  to  farm  for  a  wet  year  and  take  a  chance  of  it  being  a  dry  season. 
I  think  that  is  a  fallacious  practice  to  follow  in  this  or  in  any  other  similar  country. 
Some  of  the  old-timers  will  remember  that  the  outstanding  dry  years  were  1886, 
1889,  1900,  1910,  1914,  and  the  year  we  are  in  (1917),  and  in  seasons  such  as  those 
it  is  impossible  to  grow  an  average  or  paying  crop  without  irrigation  or  storing  up 
moisture  from  the  previous  year.  This  year  has  again  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  resort  to  one  of  these  devices  to  assist  nature  in  developing  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  this  land.  I  have  not  been  able  to  decide  that  these  dry  years 
come  in  cycles.  I  do  not  think  they  come  with  any  regularity.  The  point  is,  we 
should  cultivate  our  land  so  well  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  and  then  hope  for 
the  best.  The  last  time  I  was  here  in  Maple  Creek  at  a  convention  there  arose  a 
controversy  over  the  relative  merits  of  irrigation  and  dry  farming.  Now,  I  think 
there  should  be  none.  They  both  aim  to  make  the  farmer  more  independent  of  the 
cloud  moisture  in  the  particular  crop  year  he  is  in. 

Now,  I  understand  some  people  object  to .  irrigation  because  it  means  a  lot  of 
work.  The  question  of  excessive  work  does  not  appeal  to  the  western  man.  Some 
of  us  left  our  homes  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada,  not  because  of  irrigation,  but  for 
the  reason  that  we  did  not  like  the  constant  work  and  chores  entailed  on  a  live  stock 
farm.  We  came  west  expecting  to  work  less.  But  I  have  found  no  country  under 
the  sun  where  if  you  are  to  succeed  in  agriculture  it  does  not  mean  constant  work 
and  work  applied  properly  and  at  the  right  time.  And  if  irrigation  gives  the  desired 
results  this  objection  may  be  ruled  out.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  cost  to  which 
some  people  object  in  connection  with  irrigated  lands,  but  if  the  profits  are  rela- 
tively greater  this  objection  is  unimportant.     Another  objection  is,  that  going  over 
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the  irrigation  ditches  wrecks  the  farm  machinery.  I  think  they  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty pretty  well  by  levelling  wherever  possible.  Then,  I  understand  another  objec- 
tion is,  that  the  water  is  too  cold  when  taken  direct  from  the  rivers  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  mountains.  This,  however,  has^not  been  proven  to  be  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  the  water  from  the  great  reservoirs  should  be  quite  warm  enough  by 
the  time  it  is  applied  to  the  land,  and  I  understand  this  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
the  case.  Then,  it  is  said  that  mineral  deposits  are  brought  down  by  the  water  to 
the  soil.  The  western  streams  are,  however,  particularly  free  from  such  deposits. 
I  have  the  testimony  for  this  from  many  irrigationists.  I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  original  cost  of  irrigation  as  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  that 
phase  and  I  will  leave  it  to  some  others  to  discuss. 

On  the  other  hand,  objections  are  heard  to  dry  farming,  We  get  crops  only 
twice  in  three  years,  and  in  some  districts  only  every  other  year.  Then  we  have  a 
large  part  of  our  land  under  summer-fallow — ^lying  idle — and  that  makes  farming 
more  expensive.  Then  the  process  of  summer-fallowing  burns  up  the  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil.  The  more  we  simimer-fallow  and  keep  the  soil  warm  and  open,  the  more 
we  exhaust  the  humus  and  the  nitrates.  Unless  these  are  returned  to  the  soil  our  clay 
land  will  become  harder  and  stiffer  to  work  as  time  goes  on.  Another  objection  to  dry 
farming  is  that  it  is  conducive  to  soil  drifting.  The  harder  and  stiffer  the  clay  soil 
becomes  and  the  less  humus  that  remains  in  it  the  more  it  will  drift  the  year  after  it 
is  summer-fallowed.  That  is  incredible  to  many  people  who  think  that  only  light 
land  will  drift.  We  find  that  heavy  land  after  summer-fallowing  will  drift  badly,  and 
the  soil  which  blows  away  is  the  richest  and  best  of  it.  This  drifting,  however,  while 
very  serious,  can  be  more  or  less  overcome  by  right  tillage  and  rotation  methods. 

Dry  farming  tends  to  extensive  farming.  It  means  holding  a  large  portion  of  the 
land,  even  one-third  of  it,  idle  for  summer-fallowing,  if  we  are  to  farm  successfully  in 
dry  districts.  That,  in  turn,  develops  large  farms  but  with  sparse  population  and 
makes  for  expensive  municipal  government,  expensive  road  construction,  expensive 
construction  of  bridges,  schools  and  churches.  All  these  local  conveniences  owing  to 
the  sparseness  of  population  in  most  districts  are  more  expensive  than  they  would 
be  to  the  average  farmer  if  we  had  closer  settlement  and  larger  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  irrigation  farming  tends  to  intensive  development,  more  grass,  more  pas- 
ture, more  hay,  more  live  stock,  possibly  more  fencing,  more  tree  culture,  smaller 
farms,  more  population.  You  will  agree  that  this  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
irrigation  and  here  let  me  say  that  no  matter  what  our  success  may  be  on  the  open 
prairie  it  falls  far  short  of  home  building  if  we  do  not  plant  trees.  One  of  the  lone- 
liest sights  I  can  imagine  is  a  prairie  home  without  trees.  And  with  proper  tillage 
we  can  grow  them  abundantly. 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  which  irrigation  should  produce  and  the  more 
it  increases  the  live  stock,  the  more  profitable  in  the  end  will  be  our  farming.  I  know 
that  this  picture  may  not  appeal  to  the  wheat-prrower  who  comes  to  us  w^th  large 
ideas  and  wants  to  farm  by  the  township,  but  far  more  of  us  are  trained  to  farm  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale.  Farming  successfully  on  a  large  scale  depends  mainly 
upon  two  things.  One  is  a  good  knowledge  of  mechanical  power,  and  the  other  is  how 
to  get  the  best  results  out  of  a  gang  of  farm  labourers  and  many  of  us  are  not  gifted 
in  either  of  these  two  important  essentials,  hence  a  smaller  farm  may  suit  our  require- 
ments much  better. 

No  matter  how  enthusiastic  you  irrigation  or  dry  farmers  may  be,  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  probably  the  best  method  to  follow,  where  possible,  is  to  combine  both 
irrigation  and  dry  farming  on  the  one  farm.  That  removes  an  objection  some  people 
have  to  some  of  the  farms  now  under  irrigation  in  Western  Canada  where  they  say  one 
can  only  irrigate  a  portion  of  the  farm  owing  to  its  undulating  character.  People 
who  have  spoken  to  me  about  this  tell  me  that  the  best  system  is  to  have  about  fifty 
per  cent  under  irrigation  and  the  remainder  devoted  to  dry  farming  methods.  The 
irrigated  area  then  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  hay,  grass,  alfalfa  and  vegetables.    I 
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wonder  if  any  of  the  persons  here  think  we  can  grow  alfalfa  or  grass  every  year  on 
the  same  land  under  dry  fanning  methods.    We  can  grow  a  particularly  fine  crop  of 
hay  the  first  year  under  dry  farming  methods,  hut  I  do  not  think  the  greatest  dry 
farming  enthusiast  will  claim  that  he  can  grow  grass  or  hay  crops  successfully  year 
after  year  on  the  same  field.  This  is  not  naturally  a  hay  country:  The  precipitation  is 
too  light.   The  average  precipitation  in  this  particular  district  is  only  ahout  fifteen  or 
sixteen  inches  per  year.    Consequently,  to  grow  hay  or  pasture  to  the  greatest  success 
in  consecutive  years  you  must  have  irrigation.    Then  the  other  fifty  per  cent  of  your 
farm  may  he  devoted  to  dry  farming  methods.     I  do  not  think  that  irrigationists 
claim  you  can  grow  better  wheat  on  irrigated  farms.    If,  under  such  conditions,  you 
use  your  irrigated  land  for  growii|;ig  wheat,  I  believe  you  are  not  making  the  best  u^ 
of  your  opportunities.    Consequently,  a  man  situated  so  that  half  of  his  farm  is  cap- 
able of  irrigation  and  half  for  dry  farming  is  in  a  position  to  have  the  ideal  conditions 
for  successful  diversified  agriculture. 

A  word  as  to  methods,  and  this  applies  equally  to  dry  farming  and  irrigation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  we  must  take  more  care  with, 
our  farming  practice.  But,  if  there  is  one  reason  why. we  should  farm  well  in  times  of 
peace,  there  are  ten  reasons  why  we  should  farm  better  in  times  of  war.  Take  the 
fact  that  farmers  have  been  getting  $2i.40  for  their  wheat.  That  is  so  much  more 
than  we  dreamed  of  years  ago  that  we  are  now  attempting  to  put  all  the  ground  we 
possibly  can  into  the  growing  of  wbeat  and  we  have  been  doing  it  all  too  generally 
and  without  adequate  preparation.  If  we  continue  this  practice  I  fear  we  are  later 
going  to  regret  it.  If  this  crisis  should  only  last  one  year,  we  might  afford  to  throw 
all  our  efforts  and  all  our  land  into  the  raising  bf  wheat,  but  since  no  man  knows 
when  the  war  will  be  over,  we  should  take  more  care  than  we  have  ever  taken  to  have 
our  work  done  properly  and  at  the  right  time. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  nearly  every  person  who  has  been  discussing  the  subject  of 
after-the-war  prices  holds  the  view  that  low  prices  are  going  to  prevail  when  the  war  is 
over.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  is  justified  in  coming  to  that  conclusion.  With  the 
present  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  practice  of  growing  as  much  as  possible  the 
soil  is  naturally  depleted  and  deteriorated  and  the  yield  becomes  lighter.  Therefore, 
the  price  of  grain  should  remain  high  for  several  years  after  the  war. 

The  land  in  Europe  had  to  be  fed  up  almost  as  carefully  as  a  milch  cow  and  it  is 
not  being  fed  up  to-day  and,  therefore,  for  the  want  of  artificial  fertilizers  and  for  the 
want  of  ordinary  farm  manure,  because  live  stock  is  being  also  depleted,  the  land 
in  Europe  is  yearly  getting  in  a  poorer  condition  to  raise  crops.  In  this  country 
it  will  not  work  out  in  the  same  way  simply  because  the  question  of  fertility  i»  not 
yet  a  limiting  factor.  But  in  the  older  districts,  the  condition  of  our  soil  is  going  from 
bad  to  worse  from  weed  infection.  You  will  find  <  fields  in  the  newer  localities  half 
oi  which  is  native  quack  grass  on  account  of  continued  stubble  cropping.  So  far 
as  I  (^an*see,  therefore,  with  the  present  agricultural  methods  prevailing,  due  partly 
also  to  labour  shortage,  agriculture  will  be  in  such  a  rundown  condition  generally  by 
the  time  the  war  is  over  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  afterwards  to  again  attain  our 
maximum  average  production.  These  conditions  will  naturally  affect  supply  and 
prices  and  the  man  who  farms  carefully  and  well  should  be  well  rewarded  during 
the  next  few  years.  Altogether  too  many  people  are  scrambling  into  grain  gprowing 
just  now  and  putting  more  land  in  wheat  than  they  can  rightly  cultivate.  They  think 
that  they  will  make  sufficient  while  high  prices  prevail  to  tide  them  over  the  dajrs  when 
the  prices  will  be  low.  This  is  an  absolutely  wrong  idea  and  I  do  not  see  how  that 
conclusion  is  in  the  least  justified.  We  want  maximum  production  and  many  are 
striving  to  attain  it  by  boosting  the  acres  rather  than  by  boosting  the  bushels. 
Practise  continuity  in  farming  as  in  other  callings.  Do  not  farm  with  the  idea  that 
you  are  going  to  farm  only  for  to-day.  Keep  firmly  in  mind  that  only  with  continuity 
in  farming  shall  we  attain  the  best  degree  of  production  and  success. 
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I  have  a  suggeetion  I  would  Mke  to  make  before  I  conclude.  The  matter  of 
eetablidhiDig  illustration  farms  in  irrigated  areas  is  one  which  I  think  you  should 
have  the  Oovemment  deal  with.  As  you  probably  know,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  establishing  illustration  farms  of  about  forty  acres  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Grisdale.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  this  work.  We  began  similar 
work  in  1914,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Our  district  representatives  were 
supplying  certain  farmers  with  seed  and  giving  instructions  both  written  and  verbal 
on  how  to  meet  conditions  for  just  this  sort  of  year.  However,  most  of  our  young  men 
enlisted  and  went  to  the  front  and  we  have  only  one  illustration  farm  left  now  at 
Battleford.  I  regret  that  for  the  lack  of  men  and  money  we  have  not  been  able  to 
develop  this  work  as  we  had  planned.  However,  the  Dominion  Government  also  is 
doing  this  class  of  work  and  has  an  illustration  farm  at  Shaunavon,  one  near  Cabri, 
and  one  in  this  district,  and  many  others  elsewhere.  But  these  farms  have  been 
located  in  the  dry  farming  districts  to  teach  dry  farming  methods.  There  are  also  the 
larger  jexperimental  farms  like  Indian  Head,  Scott,  and  the  Lacombe  Eann.  These 
ako  were  started  to  show  how  dry  farming  should  be  conducted.  In  Lethbridge,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Fairfield  has  been  instrumental  in  having  the  eKx>erimental  farm  at 
that  point»  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  worked  under  irrigation  oonditions.  My 
suggestion  to  you  would  be  that  the  Dominion  Government,  having  greater  resources, 
should,  as  a  national  movement,  establish  at  least  two  or  three  e:cperimental  or 
illustration  farms  in  irrigated  districts. 

Years  such  as  this  demonstrate  the  value  of  irrigation,  but  what  we  most  need 
is  expert  advice  and  demonstration  of  the  methods,  which  after  d,ue  experimentation, 
have  been  found  of  greatest  value  for  irrigation  farmers  to  follow.  If,  therefore,  the 
Government  would  take  up  this  work  and  experiment  and  demonstrate  for  men  who 
have  not  the  practical  knowledge  or  experience  of  irrigation  under  our  conditions^ 
their  efforts  would  certainly  result  in  much  good.     (Applause.) 

I  now  call  upon  the  Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  Stead,  to  read  his  report. 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Mr.  Stead:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^In  presenting  to  you  the 
secretary's  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  for  the 
season  191&-17f  it  is  appropriate  that  reference  should  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  felt 
by  the  exeoutivet,  and  by  all  who  have  the  interests  of  irrigation  at  heart,  that  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan  has  found  its  irrigation  interests  to  be  so  great  as  to  justify 
it  in  inviting  and  entertaining  this  convention  at  Maple  Creek. 

As  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  association,  the  permanent  secretary, 
Mr.  Norman  S.  Rankin,  is  enlisted  with  the  military  forces  of  Canada.  At  the  Kam- 
loops  Convention  Mr.  Rankin  tendered  his  resignation  in  order  that  he  might  carry 
out  his  military  purposes,  but  the  executive,  very  wisely,  I  think,  declined  to  accept 
his  resignation,  granting  him  instead  leave  of  absence  for  such  period  as  might  be 
necessary,  and  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  carried,  on  uninterruptedly  I  was  asked 
to  act  as  acting  secretary  during  that  period. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

At  the  convention  held  at  Kamloops,  B.C.,  July  25,  2-6  and  27,  1916,  certain  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  as  will  be  found  quoted  on  page  194  and  following  pages  of  the 
Report  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention.  These  resolutions  were  duly  drawn  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  and  i)eirsons  interested  therein,  and  acknowledgment 
thereto  received  from  the  proper  parties. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Owing:  to  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Bassano  Gonvention  was  not  available 
.for  distribution  until  after  the  Kamloops  Convention,  two  annual  reports  have  been 
distributed  within  the  last  twelve-month  period.    These  reports  are  sent  to  the  dele- 
gates in  attendance  and  to  a  mailing  list  of  farmers  and  others  known  to  be  interested 
in  irrigation,  and  also  to  the  leading  newspapers  throughout  the  West. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  Kamloops  convention  have  continued  in  office  during 
the  year  with  the  exception  of  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Ross,  who  was  elected  to  the  position  of 
second  hon.  vice-president,  but  who  subsequently  resigned  with  the  suggestion  that 
his  successor  in  the  office  of  Minister  of  Lands  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia, 
Hon.  T.  D.  Pattullo,  should  be  appointed  to  this  position.  With  the  concurrence  of 
the  executive  this  was  done. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Peters,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  also  found  it  necessary 
to  tender  his  resignation  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  on  account  of  other  duties, 
and  Mr.  R.  G.  Williamson  was  elected  chairman  in  his  place. 

In  order  to  effect  a  local  organization  at  Maple  Creek,  Mr.  Peters  and  the  acting 
secretary  attended  a  meeting  in  that  town  on  March  16,  when  the  following  Board  of 
Control  was  elected  by  a  representative  gathering  of  business  men  and  farmers  of 
Maple  Creek  district: — 

Chairman,  P.  Chevalier,  Mayor  of  Maple  Creek. 

Vice-Chairman,  D.  J.  Wylie,  M.L.A. 

Secretary,  G,  S.  Herringer. 

Chairmen  of  Committees: — 
Mat  Fleming. 
W.  J.  Redmond. 
John  Dixon. 
O.  H.  Stockdale. 
R.  H.  Hodson. 
R.  G.  Williamson. 

F.  H.  Auld,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Regina,  was  appointed 
ex-officio  a  member  of  the  local  Board  of  Control. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at  Banff  on  Friday,  August  27, 
to  prepare  a  programme  for  the  Maple  Creek  Convention  and  for  other  organization 
purposes.  At  this  meeting  Col.  C.  S.  Mclnnis  and  R.  J.  Burley  were  ai^pointed  to 
represent  the  association  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Joint  Water  Users' 
Commission  at  St.  Paul  in  May. 

Resolutions  of  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  permanent  secretary,  Mr. 
Norman  S.  Rankin,  in  enlisting  for  service  at  the  front  were  passed  and  copies  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Rankin  and  also  to  Mrs.  Rankin. 

PUBLICITY. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  work  of  the  association  and  general 
interests  of  irrigators  in  Western  Canada  before  the  public  through  the  press.  As 
the  addresses  delivered  at  the  annual  conventions  are  usually  too  lengthy  to  be 
reprinted  in  full  in  most  newspapers,  the  secretary  undertook  to  abbreviate  a  number 
of  them  and  to  obtain  circulation  for  them  in  that  way.  In  addition  to  regular 
articles  a  stream  of  short  items  was  provided  to  the  newspapers  dealing  with  different 
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phases  of  the  association's  work,  and  drawing  attention  particularly  to  the  present 
convention  at  Maple  Creek.  In  this  connection  the  association  is  deeply  indebted 
to  the  press  for  the  generous  publicity  given  to  this  convention.  Clippings  on  file, 
which  are  available  for  your  examination,  show  that  a  circulation  ''of  917,840  has 
been  secured,  and  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  always  the  case  that  many  items  are 
published  of  which  no  clippings  are  secured. 

The  official  call  was  mailed  late  in  June  to  a  list  of  over  2,000  irrigators  and 
others  int^ested,  and  was  followed  by  a  set  of  three  follow-up  post  cards  prepared 
from  original  drawings  made  for  the  purpose.  The  cards  were  also  distributed 
widely  to  the  press  and  drew  forth  considerable  comment.  Another  form  of  publicity 
used  was  the  distribution  to  the  newspapers  of  cuts,  which  had  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  association,  showing  photographs  of  various  speakers  who  had  under- 
taken to  assist  in  the  programme.  These  were  widely  published,  always  with  some 
comment  on  the  Maple  Creek  Convention  and  the  work  of  the  Western  Canada 
Irrigation  Association. 

FINANGUL    STATEMENT. 

I  have  pleasure  in  submitting  herewith  the  financial  statement  of  the  association 
for  the  period  since  the  last  audit,  at  the  time  of  the  Kamloops  Convention,  which 
shows  the  association  to  be  in  a  favourable  position  financially. 

Receipts, 

On  hand  as  per  last  audit $502  85 

Bef und  from  emergency  cheque  drawn  for  petty  expenses 

at  Kamloops 4  39 

Alberta  Government  grant 500  00 

Saskatchewan  Government  grant 500  00 

British  Columbia  Government  grant 500  00 

Dominion  Government  grant ;    . .    . .  600  00 


$2,50r  24 

Disbursements, 

G.  A.  Morrison,  official  report  of  Kamloops  Convention.  $176  25 

Expenses  paid  speakers  attending  Kamloops  Convention.  121  95 

Cartage 0  78 

Kubber  stamp ^ 0  30 

Exx)ense8  of  executive  at  executive  meeting 117  35 

Minute  book 3  50 

Grant  to  local  Board  of  Control,  Maple  Creek 250  00 

Official  calls 49  70 

Follow-up  post  cards,  letterheads  and  envelopes 99  05 

Art  work  for  postcards 15  00 

Art  work  for  official  call v  . .   . .  9  00 

Cuts  for  postcards  and  official  call. ,  . ,  '. 28  10 

Emergency  cheque  for  expenses  at  Maple  Creek 100  00 

Acting  secretary's  salary 499  95 

$1,470  33 


Total  receipts $2,507  24 

Total  disbursements 1,470  33 


Balance  on  hand  as  per  certificate  of  Bank  of  Commerce, 

dated  July  28,  1917 $1,036  91 
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AUDITOR'S  STATEMENT. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  books  and  vouchers  of  tiie  Western 
Canada  Irrigation  Association  for  the  period  from  July  27,  1916,  to  July  81,  1917, 
and  I  £nd  the  foregoing  statement*  of  receipts  and  expenditures  to  be  correct^  and  the 
balance  on  hand  to  be  $1,036.91  (one  thousand  and  thirty-six  dollars  and  ninety-one 
cents)  as  per  the  certificate  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  copy  of  which  is  attached. 

(Sgd.)        GEO.  A,  MORRISON, 

Auditor, 


RESOLUTION  OF  CONDOLENCE. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  Captain  Bostock.  son  of  the  first  vice- 
president,  a  resolution  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  Hon.  Hewitt  Bostock  express- 
ing the  sympathy  of  thi«  association  with  him  and  his  family  in  their  bereayement 


INSTRUCTION  IN  AORICULTURAL  ENGINEERING. 

In  view  of  the  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  engineering  skill  and  knowledge  in 
modem  agriculture,  a  communication  was  prepared  and  sent,  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  executive,  to  Dr.  Tory,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  laying 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  this  particular  branch  of  education. 

On  motion  the  secretary's  report  was  adopted. 


The  Chairman  :  Now  we  have  the  appointment  of  two  committees.  I  will  read  the 
ncones  suggested.  For  the  Credentials  Committee:  Messrs.  Mamoch,  Huckvale  and 
Williamson.  For  the  Resolutions  Committee:  Mr.  F.  H.  Peters,  Chairman,  Prof. 
Fairfield,  William  Pearce,  J.  L.  Brown  and  James  Johnstone. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Marnoch:  I  think  that  before  we  close  this  morning  we  should  express 
our  appreciation  to  the  president  who  has  come  here  and  addressed  us.  One  of  his 
valuable  suggestions  is  for  continuity  in  farming.  Referring  more  to  the  Lethbridge 
district,  I  remarked  to  a  friend  that  the  crops  appeared  to  be  short  in  comparison  with 
the  years  1915  and  1916  and  I  made  the  remark  that  the  feeling  throughout  the  coun- 
try when  the  crop  is  large  is  expressed  in  these  terms,  "  the  country  is  God's  own 
country"  and  in  another  year  "the  country  has  gone  all  to  h — ".  I  would  like  to 
follow  up  Mr.  Motherwell's  suggestion  with  reference  to  continuity  in  farming  and 
that  is  that  we  should  all  want  to  make  it  the  best  country. 

Mr.  Motherwell  also  made  another  valuable  suggestion  and  that  was  as  to  the 
best  use  we  should  put  our  land  to.  He  suggests  a  farm  capable  of  being  operated 
50  per  cent  in  irrigation  and  50  per  cent  in  dry  farming  methods.  That  raises  a  very 
broad  question  in  this  regard,  that  any  extensive  irrigation  scheme  requires  very 
considerable  expenditure.  You  have  got  to  arrange  that  expenditure  so  that  you  can 
show  returns  for  it.  It  is  difficult  to  devise  means  whereby  if  you  put  down  a 
considerable  expenditure  in  irrigation  ditches  you  can  work  the  two  methods.  You 
desire  to  spread  the  water  over  as  large  an  area  as  you  can.  Up  to  the  present  time  our 
big  irrigation  schemes  have  been  devised  so  that  the  land  to  be  served  with  water 
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is  that  land  which  is  most  readily  brought  under  water.  If  we  are  really  going  to 
make  use  of  the  water  and  make  it  fit  in  with  Mr.  Motherwell's  suggestion  so 
that  every  one  can  get  some  water  for  hay  crops,  the  question  will  be  just  how  we  are 
going  to  fit  the  two  things  in.  There  is  also  another  eJLceedingly  valuable  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  our  President  and  that  is  with  reference  to  having  the  Government 
operate  an  illustration  plot  under  irrigated  conditions  in  the  irrigated  districts. 
I  would  therefore  express  a  motion  of  appreciation  to  our  President.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  :  A  gathering  like  this  really  warrants  a  man  getting  up  and  doing  his 
best.  What  I  have  done  this  morning  has  been  in  .an  informal  way  and  I  am 
delighted  to  think  it  has  met  with  your  appreciation.  I  feel  that  this  whole  question 
of  water  supply  is  such  that  the  question  has  arisen  in  my  mind  if  the  irrigation  and 
dry  farmers  could  not  get  nearer  together  in  their  conventions  than  th^  have  done 
in  the  past.  The  reason  that  this  has  not  been  done  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  some  little  antagonism  in  the  past.  I  would  think  that  any  one  who 
endeavours  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  water  that  would  ordinarily  run  off  his  land 
and  utilize  it  for  his  crops  is  irrigating.     (Applause.) 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— WEDNESDAY,  AITOITST  1. 

Ohaibman:  Professor  J.  Bracken,  Field  Husbandry  Department,  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  will  address  us  on  "Alfalfa.'* 

Prof.  Bracken:  It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  the  dry  farmers 
of  the  Maple  Creek  district.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  as  great  a  pleasure  to  meet  you 
**  wet "  farmers  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  know  your  problems  so  well.  Most  of  what 
I  shall  say.  to-day  will  apply  only  to  dry  farming  conditions  but  some  of  our  practices 
may  probably  apply  to  conditions  under  the  ditch  as  well.  I  have  had  no  experience, 
however,  with  alfalfa  under  irrigation. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  tell  you  how  good  aMalfa  is.  In  this  age  we  assume  that 
every  man  interested  in  agriculture  knows  that  it  is  the  oldest  forage  plant  and  that 
it  is  the  most  valuable  pound  for  pound  of  all  forage  crops.  Wherever  under  dry 
conditions  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre  can  be  produced  it  is  the  most  valuable  crop  a 
man  can  grow,  and  wherever  more  than  two  tons  can  be  grown  under  wet  conditions 
no  other  crop  can  compare  with  it. 

At  Saskatoon  during  the  past  six  years  we  have  grown  125  strains  of  alfalfa 
secured  from  many  different  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  of  three  distinct  types — 
(1)  The  yellow  blbssom.  (2)  the  purple  blossom,  and  (3)  the  so-called  "variegated" 
alfalfa,  which  is  supposed  to  result  from  a  cross  between  yellow  and  purpla 

The  yellow  is  the  hardiest,  but  has  habits  which  may  prevent  it  from  being  intro- 
duced in  most  systems  of  agriculture.  It  grows  rather  flat  on  the  ground  and  the 
seed  shatters  badly  when  rijie. 

The/  variegated  has  under  our  conditions  proved  the  most  useful.  The  hardiest 
varieties  of  this  type  are  Grimm  and  Baltic.  All  the  yellow  ones  lived  through  last 
winter,  which  was  the  hardest  winter  on  alfalfa  we  have  ever  had. 

One  can  grow  the  common  sort  and  have  it  live  through  many  winters,  but 
occasionally  it  will  fail  and  in  doing  so  give  a  bad  reputation  to  all  varieties.  Turke- 
stan, the  hardiest  purple  blossomed  sort,  killed  out  where  it  produced  seed  last  year, 
but  where  it  was  grown  for  forage,  some  of  it  lived.  Practically  all  the  other  alfalfas 
except  the  yellow,  the  Grimm  and  the  Baltic  killed 'out  more  or  less. 

I  meant  to  have  a  dozen  photographs  of  this  crop  with  me  this  morning.  They 
have  not  yet  arrived,  but  I  expect  to  have  them  to-morrow,  when  those  who  are 
interested  can  see  them.  This  year  we  had  twice  as  large  a  yield  from  alfalfa  sown 
in  June  of  last  year  as  we  did  from  that  planted  in  July.     In  our  tests  n^fjiFn  was 
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planted  every  ten  days,  starting  with  the  30th  of  April  and  ending  the  30th  of  July. 
Alfalfa  sown  in  June,  our  rainy  month,  gets  better  established.  We  think  it  should 
be  sown  in  the  rainy  season.  It  cannot  be  sown  earlier  owing  to  the  danger  of  spring 
frosts.    It  should  not  be  sown  later  because  it  will  yield  less. 

With  regard  to  the  an.ount  to  sow.  Under  irrigation  and  humid  conditions  you 
sow  a  larger  quantity.  We  find  it  advisable  to  use  less  seed.  When  we  sow  thinly 
we  obtain  the  best  results.  Five  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  equals  twenty-five  seeds 
to  every  square  foot  of  land.  As  little  as  three  pounds  per  acre  is  sufficient  for  seed 
production  when  sown  in  30  or  36-inch  rows.  Under  irrigation  conditions  I  realize 
you  will  sow  more  than  that,  but  that  point  will  be  dealt  with  by  those  who  will  speak 
after  me.  When  sowing  broadcast  we  use  ten  to  twelve  i)ounds  to  the  acre,  but,  of 
course,  that  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  land.  If  the  land  is  in  perfect  con- 
dition, less  seed  will  be  necessary;  if  in  poor  condition  at  least  that  amount  is 
advisabla 

Regarding  inoculation  I  do  not  see  very  many  practical  farmers  here  this  after- 
noon or  I  would  go  into  this  question  more  fully.  Every  student  of  forage  crops  knows 
inoculation  for  alfalfa  is  necessary.  For  two  thousand  years  men  have  known  that 
croi>s  following  a  legume  yield  are  better  than  when  following  a  non-legume.  But 
not  until  some  forty  years  ago  did  they  know  why.  Nitrogen  is  the  most  valuable 
fertilizing  constituent  in  the  soil.  There  are  seventy  million  iwunds  of  nitrogen  in 
the  air  over  every  acre,  or  enough  to  grow  30  bushel  crops  of  wheat  every  year  for  a 
million  years;  and  we  can  use  that  nitrogen  if  we  grow  alfalfa  and  inoculate  the  soil. 
When  alfalfa  is  inoculated  with  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  the  bacteria  draw  upon  the 
nitrogen  in  the  air  and  make  it  available  to  the  plant.  Inoculation  has  given  us  an 
average  yield  of  a  thousand  pounds  more  hay  per  acre.  In*  some  places  men  have 
gotten  a  bigger  increase  even  than  that.  Our  fields  that  were  not  inoculated  killed 
out  last  winter,  while  those  that  were  inoculated  lived  through.  Under  most  con- 
ditions inoculation  increases  the  yield  and  it  makes  the  plants  hardier  and  more  able 
to  withstand  winter  conditions. 

No  man  operating  on  irrigated  land  thinks  of  growing  alfalfa  in  wide  rows,  but 
some  dry  farmers  are  coming  to  think  that  if  they  are  to  grow  alfalfa  at  profit  they 
may  have  to  grow  it  in  wide  rows.  We  have  grown  it  for  six  years  in  6,  12,  18,  24,  30 
and  36-inch  rows  and  the  average  yield  is  higher  from  the  30  and  86-inch  rows  than 
from  any  of  the  closer  rows.  The  average  difference  between  the  36  and  6-inch 
rows  is  a  quarter  of  a  ton  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  production  in  the  wide  rows  was 
greater  due  to  the  intertillage  necessary,  but  the  added  cost  was  met  by  the  increased 
yield.  While  money  is  high  and  labour  is  high  and  equipment  is  high  in  price  and 
while  land  is  cheap,  I  question  whether  it  is  economical  or  wise  to  grow  alfalfa  in  wide 
rows,  but  when  conditions  change  it  will  in  our  opinion  be  .wiser  on  dry  land  to  grow 
it  in  wide  rows  than  in  close  ones. 

In  the  36-inch  tows  sown  at  3  pounds  per  acre  we  had  a  yield  of  116  xK)imds  of 
seed  while  in  the  6-inch  rows  sown  at  15  pounds  to  the  acre  the  yield  was  30  pounds  of 
seed.  From  the  point  of  view  of  seed  production  there  seems  to  us  only  one  method  of 
procedure  and  that  is  to  sow  alfalfa  in  wide  rows,  at  least  30  inches  apart  and  culti- 
vate them  as  necessary  to  control  weeds. 

In  Saskatoon,  where  conditions  are  more  severe  than  here,  we  had,  in  this  our 
driest  year,  over  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre  in  the  first  cutting.  Of  course,  it  has  been 
looked  after — perhaps  better  than  the  average  man  can  look  after  it.  We  recommend 
sowing  alfalfa  in  rows  only  for  dry  lands  or  for  seed  production,  but  not  for  the  irri- 
gation farmer.  '  , 

In  regard  to  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  worst  enemy  to  alfalfa  is  the  so-called 
blue- joint  or  quack  grass.  Alfalfa  cannot  compete  with  quack,  although  it  may  with 
other  weeds.  Neither  can  it  compete  with  sweet  grass.  In  irrigated  areas,  you  have 
much  of  the  so-called  blue-joint.  When  this  is  present  your  soil  preparation  will  have 
to  be  carefully  done.     We  get  best  results  from  seeding  on  com  ground,  next  best 
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after  potatoes  and  next  on  fallow,  although  good  stands  can  be  obtained  at  a  much 
smaller  cost  on  well  worked  down  spring  or  fall  ploughing.  We  try  to  sow  it  in  the 
rainy  season  in  order  to  get  as  quick  a  start  as  possible  and  *80  that  the  weeds  will 
not  get  a  chance  to  smother  the  slow  starting  alfalfa  see<llings. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  first  year  treatment.  As  I  mentioned  before,  last 
winter  was  the  worst  winter  for  alfalfa  that  we  have  ever  had.  Where  we  had  any 
fall  growth  last  year  the  alfalfa  lived,  but  where  it  was  cut  late  in  the  fall  it  all  died. 
If  we  cut  late  in  the  fall,  it  lowers  the  production  and  endangers  the  life  of  the  crop. 
We  believe  that  alfalfa  should  be  clipped  back  if  there  are  weeds  present,  but  if  there 
are  none  we  think  it  should  be  left  uncut.    The  leaves  of  a  plant  are  its  stomach  and 

« 

if  we  cut  off  ^jhe  leaves  it  cannot  grow  so  well  no  matter  how  much  we  may  hope  it 
will  "  root "  better.    If  alfalfa  is  to  be  clipped  off  it  should  be  done  early. 

We  have  disced  and  renovated  alfalfa  land  every  season  for  the  last  five  years  and 
we  find  it  keeps  the  field  in  a  better  condition,  but  decreases  the  yield  except  where 
the  land  bakes  or  where  grass  is  present.  Where  discing  improves  the  soil  more  than 
it  hurts  the  plants,  it  is  a  good  practice.  A  renovator  is  like  a  disc  except  that  it  has 
spiked  teeth  instead  of  the  disced  plates.  It  is  an  excellent  implement  for  "reno- 
vating*' grassy  fields. 

The  important  questions  of  cutting,  curing  and  marketing  alfalfa  hay  I  shall 
leave  to  the  other  speakers  who  are  more  familiar  with  these  phases  of  alfalfa  culture 
than  I  am. 

In  conclusion  let  me  emphasize  the  practices  that  will  prevent  winter  killing: — 

First,  use  hardy  varieties;  second,  do  not  cut  the  crop -too  late  in  the  fall,  leave 
a  litte  growth  to  hold  the  snow  and  protect  the  plant;  third,  inoculate  the  seed  or  the 
soil;  fourth,  if  you  are  afraid  of  winter-killing  do  not  grow  for  seed  because  seed 
growing  is  harder  on  the  plant  than  hay  production.  One  other  point  has  impressed 
itself  upon  me  since  coming  here  and  that  is,  do  not  irrigate  too  late  in  the  fall. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  one  other  point  before  taking  my  seat  and  that  is  the  lack  of 
good  seed.  There  is  a  demand  for  good,  clean  seed  of  the  hardy  varieties.  I  believe 
we  can  grow  seed  very  profitably  on  our  warm,  dry  lands  in  wide  rows.  Six  points  sum- 
marize our  information  on  successful  seed  growing: — 

First,  use  Grimm  or  Baltic.  For  sixty  years  Grimm  has  been  developed  by 
natural  selection  in  Northern  Minnlesota  and  it  has  been  grown  here  very  successfully. 

Second,  sow  in  wide  rows  approximately  3  poiuids  to  the  acre  or  less. 

Third,  use  wairm  soils.  Heavy  soil  produces  more  forage  under  our  conditions, 
but  the  warm  soils  produce  more  seed. 

Fourtih,  inoculate  and  cultivate. 

Fifth,  use  dry  land.  We  have  not  had  any  irrigated  land  to  grow  our  seed  on, 
but  from  our  observations  we  believe  that  dry  land  is  likely  to  be  better  for  seed  pro- 
duction. 

Sixth,  do  not  cut  the  first  crop  for  hay.  In  only  one  year  out  of  five  have  we  got 
mature  seed  at  Saskatoon  from  the  second  crop,  and  even  in  that  season  the  quality 
of  the  seed  from  the  second  crop  was  inferior  and  the  yield  only  82  poimds  as  com- 
pared with  116  pounds  from  the  first  crop.  Our  season  at  Saskatoon  is  not  long 
enough  to  permit  us  to  use  the  second  crop  for  seed.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  Professor  W.  H.  Fairfield,  Dominion  Exx)erimental  Station,  Leth- 
bridge,  Alberta,  will  address  us  on  alfalfa. 

Prof.  Fairfield:  Alfalfa  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  irrigation  that  it  deserves 
and  receives  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  all  irrigation  projects  in  every  part  of  this 
continent.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this  is  so,  but  to  begin  with,  and 
as  Prof.  Bracken  pointed  out,  it  is  an  extremely  rich  and  valuable  -plant,  rich  as  eL 
fodder  and  valuable  as  a  soil  renovator.     Although  it  is  a  sub-tropical  plant  it  has 
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great  adaptability  and  when  we  bring  it  to  the  northern  latitudes  the  amount  of 
growth  we  get  from  it  is  governed  entirely  by  the  len^h  of  the  season,  assunalnsr 
of  course  that  it  has  an  ample  supply  of  moisture,  and  this  we  can  supply  with 
irrigation.  As  it  is  a  semi-arid  plant  naturally  it  can  stand  a  drought  for  one,  two 
or  three  months  or  may  be  a  year,  and  when  the  moisture  comes  it  grows  just  as  f  Ast 
as  if  the  drought  had  not  occurred.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  irrigation  districts.  We  know  in  growing  timothy  that  if  moisture  is  no: 
present  in  early  May  or  June  we  do  not  get  a  crop.  In  alfalfa  we  just  lose  that  period 
or  any  period  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  water.  When  the  moisture  does  come,  the 
alfalfa  comes  on  just  the  same  as  if  it  had  not  stopped  growing. 

We  have  reached  the  northern  limit  of  alfaHa  in  the  prairie  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest.    There  is  no  question  about  this,  although  I  am  not  assuming  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  bring  it  further  north  in  some  particular  localities,  such  as  perhaps  to 
Peace  River  country  and  northern  British  Columbia.    I  firmly  believe  it  has  come  to 
stay,  although  we  are  still  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  an  experimental  stage  in  ^rowin^ 
alfalfa  in  some  districts  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.     A  few  years  ago,  you  will 
remember,  the  corn  belt  was  further  south  in  the  States  than  it  is  at  present    Every 
decade  has  seen  it  brought  nearer  to  the  Canadian  boundary  so  that  now  in  certain 
localities  in  Western  Canada  it  is  possible  to  raise  with  profit  some  of  the  earlier 
sorts.     They  have  accomplished  this  by  finding  suitable  varieties  and  then  adapting* 
them  to  the  shorter  growing  seasons.    Just  so  are  we  going  to  bring  the  alfalfa  belt 
north.    As  Prof.  Bracken  has  pointed  out,  it  will  be  brought  about  by  the  selection 
of  hardy  varieties.     The  importance  of  selecting  these  hardier  varieties  is  illustrated 
by  the  winter-killing  which  has  occurred  in  irrigation  areas  in  Alberta  during  the  last 
two  seasons.     If  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment  in  referring  to  local  conditions  at 
Lethbridge,  I  may  say  it  has  been  growing  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Lethbridge,  around  Raymond  and  Magratli,  ever  since  water 
was  brought  down  the  A.  R.  and  I.  ditch.     I  know  of  one  field  sown  in  the  spring 
of  1901  and  that  field  is  producing  this  year  as  good  a  crop  of  hay  as  any  in  the 
district,  and  has  been  producing  crops  continuously  since  1901. 

I  am  making  my  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the  irrigated  land.  Until  the 
winter  of  1915-1916  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  seen  no  winter-killing  in  the 
Lethbridge  district  that  could  not  be  attributed  to  some  form  of  carelessness,  such  as 
to  late  irrigation  or  close  pasturing  or  some  such  condition  as  we  would  expect  to  kill 
out  alfalfa  further  south  where  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  hardiness. 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  winter-killing  and  from  reports  there 
is  some  serious  winter-killing  in  the  Gleichen  and  Strathmore  districts,  but  I  believe 
Mr.  Bark  will  be  able  to  give  us  information  as  to  this  to-morrow  morning.  During 
the  last  two  years  in  southern  Alberta  we  have  experienced  more  winter-killing  in 
our  trees  and  shrubs  than  we  have  ever  noticed  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  What 
would  aflFect  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  certainly  affect  the  grrowth  of  alfalfa. 
1  only  speak  of  this  in  a  desire  to  throw  out  a  little  hope,  because  the  farmers  in 
those  districts  that  we  speak  of  are  becoming  very  much  discouraged  with  alfalfa 
growiiip:,  but  I  am  still  confident  that  alfalfa  can  be  grown  there  successfully,  except 
on  perhaps  isolated  farms  or  limited  localities  where  conditions  of  soil  are  such  as 
to  make  profitable  growing  of  aHalfa  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  Lethbridge  district,  that  is  the  climatic 
conditions,  are  in  my  judgment  about  the  same  on  east  to  Medicine  Hat.  Also 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  east  of  Bassano  and  possibly 
Gleichen.     West  of  that,  however,  the  natural  flora  indicates  that  there  is  more 

rainfall  and  that  the  soil  contains  more  humus  than  is  the  case  in  the  drier  areas. 
Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  climatic  conditions  in  Alberta  know  that  from 
a  line  drawn  from  Lethbridge  to  Gleichen  it  is  much  drier  east  of  that  line  than  west. 
In  alfalfa  where  we  do  meet  with  winter-killing  th^  question  of  hardiness  is  of 
(extreme  importance.     Prof.  Bracken  has  touched  on  that  and  our  experience  is  that 
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Griimn  has  given  us  the  best  results.  I  may  say  that  we  do  not  make  much  distinction 
between  the  Grimm  and  the  Baltic.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  Baltic  is  n^erely  a: 
selection  from  the  Grimm. 

I  want  to  add  a  word  to  what  Prof.  Bracken  s^id  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  hardy  seed.  Unfortunately  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  seed  sold  under 
the  name  of  Grimm  that  is  not  entitled  to  that  name.  Consequently  when  that  seed 
goes  to  new  districts  or  to  beginners  in  alfalfa  growing  and  they  fail  to  make  a 
success  of  it,  they  are  inclined  to  damn  the  whole  idea  of  alfalfa  growing  when  they 
are  not  justified  in  so  doing. 

W«  have  found  that  the  best  place  to  grow  the  alfalfa  seed  is  on  the  dry  land. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  alfalfa  will  not  produce  seed  if  heavily  irrigated  the 
season  the  plants  are  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  It  goes  too  much  to  leaf  and  stem,  and 
produces  little  seed.  Consequently,  the  farmer  on  irrigated'  land  will  have  to  look 
to  the  dry-land  farmer  to  produce  most  of  his  seed.  We  have  grown  it  not  only 
experimentally,  but  have  gone  into  it  on  commercial  lin€S  to  some  extent  in  southern 
Alberta.  The  Canadian  Wheat  Lands  Company,  at  Suffield,  have  about  3,000  acres 
in  rows  3  feet  apart.  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  over  this  land  last  year,  later  in 
th«  season  than  this,  and  found  only  two  or  three  hundred  acres  on  which  the  plants 
had  set  seed  properly.  Whether  it  was  on  account  of  lack  of  insects  to  trip  the 
blossoms  or  whether  the  climatic  conditions  during  the  season  were  not  such  as  to^ 
favour  the  production  of  these  insects  or  whether  the  seaj»on  was  too  wet,  we  do  not 
know.  Last  year,  however,  was  unfavourable  generally  for  the  production  of  alfalfa 
seed.  We  must  have  dry,  hot  weather  during  the  time  the  hloom  is  setting  for  seed. 
This  year  has  been  nK>re  favourable,  but  the  excessive  drought  of  the  last  three  weeks 
has  probably  had  some  deteriorative  effects  on  the  filling  of  the  seed  as  it  has  on  other 
crops.  To  produce  good  alfalfa  hay  is  very  much  more  difficult  t)ian  to  make  ordinary 
grass  bay.  With  ordinary  grass  hay  we  can  use  labour-saving  machinery  to  advantage 
gathering  directly  from  the  windrow  to  the  stack.  With  alfalfa  it  is  quite  different. 
Th^  food  value  of  the  alfalfa  plant  lies  in  the  leaf.  It  is  attached  to  the  stalk  with  a 
slender  stem.  You  can  readily  see  that  with  careless  handling  a  great  many  of  the 
leaves  will  be  lost  and  a  great  deal  of  the  value  of  our  feed  will  be  gone. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  the  place  to  go  into  details  as  to  this,  but  to  overcome  this 
we  should  watch  very  carefully  and  rake  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  wilted  sufficiently. 
After  it  has  stood  a  short  time  in  the  windrow  it  should  be  put  in  small  piles  and 
cured,  that  is,  do  part  of  the  curing  in  the  cock.  In  this  way  if  a  rain  does  come 
before  we  can  stack  it  instead  of  having  to  open  up  these  piles  and  scatter  them  out 
and  thereby  lose  some  leaves  and  discolour  most  of  it,  we  merely  wait  until  the 
top  of  the  pile  is  dry  and  roll  it  over  and  dry  out  the  other  part  of  the  pile,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  we  can  start  to  stack  again.  In  this  way  only  part  is  discoloured,  and 
the  rest  is  left  with  the  leaves  and  colour. 

There  has  been  one  trouble  or  difficulty  that  the  farmers  in  the  Lethbridge 
district  have  met  with  in  handling  hay.  The  production  of  alfalfa  hay  is  now 
becoming  quite  an  industry  as  there  are  some  15,000  acres  in  alfalfa.  In  the  beginning 
the  farmers  attempted  to  use  the  same  kind  of  machinery  as  they  used  for  hay  with 
sweeps  and  an  over-throw  stacker.  This  was  satisfactory  providing  the  farmers 
cocked  it  up  instead  of  stacking  from  windrow.  However,  these  stacks  were  not  made 
high  enough  and  the  hay  settled  rapidly  and  consequently  with  fall  rains — and  we  are 
apt  to  have  a  great  deal  of  rain  in  the  fall — a  lot  of  the  alfalfa  hay  was  hurt.  After 
the  season  of  1914,  when  we  had  lots  of  hay,  but  had  about  a  quarter  or  half  destroyed 
by  fall  rains,  the  farmers  started  to  put  in  stacking  rigs  either  with  a  cable  or  with 
a  mast  and  boom  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  their  stacks  30  to  40  feet  high,  and  this 
saved  their  hay,  but  in  stacking  it  this  way  they  made  it  26  feet  wide  instead  of 
15  to  16  feet  wide  as  before,  consequently  they  did  not  have  sufficient  ventilation 
and  the  inside  discoloured  very  badly,  and  although  we  had  thousands  of  tons  for 
feed  in  the  Lethbridge  district,  yet  it  was  hard  to  get  "  No.  1 ''  hay  in  our  district. 
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Some  of  our  farmers  were  confident  they  would  have  a  certain  number  of  bales  to  sell, 
but  after  goin^  into  the  stacks  they  found  the  alfalfa  had  been  changed  to  a  white 
or  n>usty  colour,  so  this  year  the  farmers  are  attempting  to  do  more  or  less  ventilating 
with  these  stacks.  That  is,  where  the  stack  is  30  feet  high,  they  tun  through  the 
centre  a  wooden  horse  about  2  feet  high,  and  put  posts  across  so  that  there  is  an 
air  space  of  about  2i  feet  high  running  lengthways  in  the  bottom  of  the  stack.  In 
this  way  they  hope  to  overcome  the  difficulty  in  heating.  You  must  remember  we 
are  in  a  sub-humid  climate,  not  in  a  semi-arid  climate  as  in  most  places  where  it  is 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  where  they  do  not  have  to  take  the  same  care  as  we  do 
in  cutting  and  they  do  not  have  to  take  the  sam^e  care  as  we  do  in  getting  the 
quality  out  of  the  stacks.  There  is  just  one  redeeming  feature  in  this  that  appeals 
to  me.  It  is  that,  if  the  Yvay  in  the  stack  becomes  somewhat  damaged,  due  to  excessive 
sap  in  the  hay,  the  palatability  or  digestibility  of  the  hay  is  not  decreased.  The 
digestibility  is  increased,  if  anything.  Although  it  prevents  a  farmer  from  selling 
such  a  large  proportion  of  his  hay  after  baling,  it  does  not  hurt  the  hay  for  feed, 
consequently  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  farmers  in  irrigated  areas  go  more 
quickly  into  live  stock  than  th^  would  otherwise  do. 

I  have  made  a  few  notes  in  regard  to  some  points  that  we  consider  important  in 
regard  to  seeding  alfalfa,  but  Prof.  Bracken  covered  that  pretty  well.  I  will  only  say 
a  word  or  two  supplementing  or  modifying  one  or  two  of  his  statements.  I  am 
speaking  of  sowing  -alfalfa  on  irrigated  land  and  he  was  speaking  of  sowing  alfalfa 
on  dry  land  We  find  that,  although  com  and  potato  knd  is  ideal  to  sow  alfalfa  on, 
the  man  on  irrigated  land  hesitates  to  do  that.  He  would  rather  put  a  crop  of  grain 
in  on  such  well-prepared  land  as  it  is  all  ready  for  the  seed  drill,  and  put  «  crop  of 
alfalfa  on  it  the  next  year.  We  find  that  if  we  Have  the  moisture  and  the  seed  bed 
is  well  prepared,  we  can  get  the  same  results  by  sowing  on  stubbla  We  are  assuming, 
of  course,  that  a  man  is  able  to  irrigate  before  the  plants  are  sulFering  acutely.  We 
assume  that  we  will  get  enough  rain  to  bring  it  up.  We  sow  in  late  May  or  early 
June  and  irrigate  the  first  season  usually  in  July.  We  have  found  that,  where  we 
plough  stubble  it  is  apt  to  be  a  little  too  loose  and  open.  Where  we  have  stubble  land 
free  from  grass  the  "  stubbling  in "  method  is  satisfactory,  and  I  may  say  that  in 
drier  iwrtions  of  Alberta  we  are  not  apt  to  be  bothered  so  much  with  the  grass  as  we 
are  in  the  portions  where  the  rainfall  is  greater.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am 
assuming  that  the  land  has  been  properly  ploughed  the  year  previousv  at  least  6 
inches  deep,  and  is  in  good  tilth,  and  on  that  land  we  can  get  better  results  by  double 
discing  than  we  could  by  ploughing,  if  it  is  free  from  grass.  We  found  that  where  it 
is  necessary  to  plough  it  should  not  be  too  deep,  providing  always  that  the  lands  have 
been  ploughed  to  a  good  depth  previously. 

We  find  that  the  first  winter  after  the  alfalfa  is  sown  it  is  more  sensitive  to 
winter  pasturing  than  later  on  and  under  no  conditions  is  it  wise  to  pasture  too 
closely  with  sheep.  I  think  there  are  more  fields  of  alfalfa  spoiling  in  the  Lethbridge 
district  by  the  indiscriminate  winter  feeding  of  sheep  than  almost  any  other  cause 
as  they  are  apt  to  be  on  the  ground  when  it  is  very  wet  and  they  dig  up  or  disturb 
the  ground  to  2  or  3  inches  down  from  the  top  and  so  injure  the  crown  on  the  plant 

The  longer  we  work  with  alfalfa  and  the  longer  we  irrigate  it>  the  more  we  hesitate 
about  giving  any  dogmatic  rules  in  regard  to  when  and  how  it  should  be  irrigated. 
Under  some  conditions  fall  irrigation  is  most  desirable.  Under  other  conditions  and 
on  certain  soils  it  is  not  so  desirable  a  method  to  follow.  On  certain  soils  we  soon 
learn  that  it  is  not  wise  to  irrigate  late  in  the  fall.  Some  seasons  the  land  irrigated 
in  the  fall  yields  50  per  cent  more  the  following  season  than  that  left  unirrigated. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  happen  to  have  an  excessive  amount  of  rainfall  in  the 
spring,  fall  irrigated  stuff  does  not  do  so  well  and  there  is  always  the  possibility 
of  causing  winter  injury  in  certain  locations.  It  is,  therefore,  most  difficult  to 
formulate  dogmatic  rules.  It  reminds  me  of  the  point  our  president  made  this 
morning.     He  made  the  statement  that  farming  under  irrigation  tends  to  intensive 
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fanning.  That  is  true  and  as  irrigated  farming  tends  to  more  close  attention  to 
details  generally,  so  it  is  with  the  growing  oi  this  forage  crop  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to  irrigation,  each  farmer  must  work  out  hie  own  details  of  management  best  suited 
to  hie  particular  farm. 

There  is  just  one  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  and  one  can  be  quite  safe 
in  making  it  and  that  is  whenever  the  land  is  dry  and  the  alfalfa  needs  irrigation,  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  give  it  This  will  not  only  apply,  to  summer  irrigation,  but  also 
to  fall  irrigation^  and  one  can  safely  irrigate  in  September.  In  October  and  November 
irrigation  we  are  apt  to  encounter  danger  owing  to  the  formation  of  ice  on  the  surface. 

It  id  not  necessary  in  a  meeting  of  thie  kind  to  x>oint  out  that  before  alfalfa 
can  be  grown  successfully  we  must  determine  that  the  field  to  be  used  has  natural 
surface  drainage.  We  must  not  have  land  where  irrigpation  water  will  stand  24 
or  48  hours  after  irrigating.  It  is  practically  impossible  under  those  conditions  to 
handle  it  right.    This  applies  generally  to  the  irrigation  of  all  crops. 

Prof.  Bracken  mentioned  the  advisability  of  sowing  in  June  rather  than  July. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  a  better  stand  is  obtained  when  sown  during  the  rainy 
period.  We  find  that  seeding  with  a  nurse  crop  does  not  give  the  most  satisfactory 
results — the  grain  thins  the  stand  down  and  although  the  fields  look  very  nice  to  the 
casual  observer,  and  look  perhaps  just  as  promising  as  the  field  next  to  it  sown  with 
a  nurse  crop,  still  tlie  yield  is  not  so  great.  We  are  seeding  aKalfa  down  to  last  for 
a  number  of  years  and  we  must  therefore  seed,  on  irrigated  land  as  on  dry  land, 
without  a  nurse  if  we  wish  to  obtain  maximum  yields. 

Chairman  :   You  mean  a  robber  crop  ? 

Prof.  Pairfield:  The  president  says  he  thinks  I  mean  a  robber  crop,  and  I 
think  he  is  right. 

Prof. -Bracken  also  said  that  five  pounds  of  seed  on  well-prepared  land  gave  the 
best  results  at  Saskatoon.  I  may  say  that  we  have  carried  on  a  number  of  experiments 
at  our  Station  and  have  observed  the  fields  of  a  number  of  farmers  in  the  district, 
and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  with  land  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way, 
it  is  not  safe  to  sow  much  less  than  12  or  15  pounds.  Personally  I  like  to  sow  up  to 
15  pounds  on  irrigated  lands. 

Perhaps  what  I  have  said  and  particiilarly  what  Prof.  Bracken  has  said  may 
provoke  a  discussion  and  in  that  discussion  some  interesting  points  may  be  brought 
up  and  discussed.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  If  we  have  the  farmer  here  who  has  been  growing  any  of  these 
samples  I  see  here,  it  would  be  in  order  for  him  to  say  something.  I  understand 
Prof.  Fairfield  to  say  that  in  irrigating  alfalfa  you  cannot  flood  it  the  same  as  the 
prairie  land — ^you  cannot  leave  it  for  24  hours? 

a 

Prof.  Pairfield:  Our  system  is  flood  irrigation.  What  I  referred  to  was  surface 
drainage.  When  the  irrigation  of  a  particular  field  is  completed  what  water  does 
not  soak  in  must  be  made  to  drain  ofl,  otherwise  it  forms  a  slough,  and  if  it  remains 
on  for  a  day  pr  two  in  such  a  manner  it  turns  the  alfalfa  yellow  and  injures  it. 

Chairman:  In  growing  alfalfa  on  dry  land,  I  was  wondering  whether  Prof. 
Fairfield  had  any  experience  with  sub-soiling  for  the  retention  of  the  moisture — that 
is  before  seeding  down. 

Prof.  Fairfield  :  We  have  carried  on  no  experiments,  but  I  can  give  my  opinion. 
It  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  character  of  the  subsoil.  On  seeding  alfalfa 
on  dry  land  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  have  it  well  summer-fallowed. 
If  the  land  has  been  well  summer-fallowed  during  a  season  and  we  have  had  a  normal 
amount  of  rainfall  the  subsoil  will  be  moist  down  to  perhaps  six  or  seven  feet.  My 
observation  is  that  where  moisture  is  present  the  alfalfa  roots  will  go  down  through 
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practically  any  soil  that  I  have  had  experience  with,  providing  the  moisture  is  the^ 
to  lead  it  down.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  land  ploughed 
at  least  six  to  eight  inches  deep.  I  question  whether  it  would  give  enough  increased 
yield  on  subsoiled  land  to  pay  for  the  additional  cost. 

Mr.  Johnstone:  I  have  had  no  trouble  in  growing  alfalfa  but  I  have  trouble  in 
making  hay.  I  have  never  bought  any  alfalfa  that  contained  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  leaves.  As  a  rule,  when  you  buy  alfalfa  hay  from  here  or  any  other  plaoe  you 
find  a  bundle  ot  sticks  and  it  makes  me  believe  that  there  are  few  that  do  know  how 
to  make  proper  hay.  I  think  something  should  be  done  tb  make  a  demonstration  of 
baling  alfalfa  hay.  ' 

Delegate:  The  feeding  value  of  alfalfa  is  in  the  leaves.  I  have  noticed  the 
mangers  in  a  barn  about  three-quarters  full  of  alfalfa  leaves,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
horses  would  not  eat  the  leaves  and  I  spoke  about  it,  and  the  owner  said  that  it  was 
n  fact  that  the  cattle  would  eat  the  leaves  and  leave  the  stalks  and  the  horses  would 
eat  the  stalks  and  leave  the  leaves.  I  have  read  in  agricultural  books  also  about  turn- 
ing cattle  into  alfalfa  fields  when  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  which  would  cause  bloating 
in  the  cattle.  If  cattle  eat  part  only  of  the  alfalfa  plant  and  the  horses  eat  a  part 
only  and  the  cattle  are  liable  to  get  bloated  if  they  eat  it  when  it  is  wet,  we  should, 
I  think,  hear  more  about  rye  or  brome  as  it  is  the  best  pasture  in  the  world. 

Chairman:  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  wants  to  discriminate  between  the 
grasses  and  the  clovers,  but  the  theme  at  present  is  alfalfa.  As  to  the  fine  part  of 
the  hay,  I  have  found  that  all  the  finer  parts  of  any  hay  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
xnanger.  I  have  been  growing  brome  grass  for  over  twenty  years  and  I  let  it  go  to 
seed,  and  I  use  the  hay  for  the  horses  and  it  makes  particularly  good  horse  hay,  but 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  chaff  and  you  have  to  clean  that  out  of  the  mangers,  but 
the  sheep  and  the  cattle  will  eat  that  quite  readily. 

Mr.  Huckvale:  Mr.  Fairfield  was  speaking  about  a  certain  amount  of  alfalfa 
killing  out  in  the  last  winter  or  two  and  I  think  all  those  that  are  growing  alfalfa 
have  had  the  same  experience  in  many  years.  I  would  like  Prof.  Fairfield  to  tell  us 
what  method  he  has  for  renovating  those  fields  where  alfalfa  is  killed  out. 

Prof.  Fairfield:  I  have  never  had  success  in  reseeding  an  old  alfalfa  field. 
Where  it  thins  down  to  the  point  where  it  is  unprofitable  to  produce  hay,  we  have 
found  it  better  to  plough  it  up  and  seed  to  grain  and  take  off  a  crop  or  two  and 
then  reseed.  Some  years  we  have  seeded  and  got  a  poor  crop  and  then  seeded  it 
again  next  year.  It  is  usually  the  old  fields  that  kill  down.  Where  we  would  ordin- 
arily think  that  the  plants  had  become  well  established,  that  is  after  a  field  is  three 
or  four  years  old,  it  is  more  apt  to  winter  kill  than  when  one  or  two  years  old.  We 
have  not  had  success  in  reseeding.  We  cannot  get  enough  of  the  young  plants  going 
to  thicEen  the  stand  up.  I  know  of  some  instances  where  a  field  has  gone  to  seed 
and  the  following  year  the  seed  that  was  shattered  would  come  up  and  with  careful 
irrigating  and  cutting  the  first  crop  early  so  as  to  let  the  sun  on  the  young  plants 
they  have  come  through  all  right.  But,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  well  to 
plough  up,  and  of  course  a  person  has  a  marvellous  crop  of  grain  or  anything  else 
they  wish  to  grow  following  that. 

Mr.  W.  Pearce:  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Fairfield  and  Prof.  Bracken  if  they 
have  had  any  experience  in  siloing  alfalfa? 

Prof.  Bracken:  We  have  done  a  limited  amount  of  alfalfa  in  the  silo.  We 
bumped  up  against  what  some  one  else  has  spoken  of  and  that  is  curing  alfalfa,  and 
we  have  now  demonstrated  that  alfalfa  can  be  ensilaged  satisfactorily,  but  it  is  rather 
liable  to  be  laxative  for  animals.  We  do  not  recommend  putting  it  in  the  silo  alone 
from  our  experience,  but  it  can  be  done,  I  think,  with  satisfactory  results. 
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"Mr.  Pearce:  Three  yean  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  delegates  from 
Kansas  who  attended  the  International  Congress  in  Calgary,  and  they  told  me  in 
regard  to  alfalfa  growing  under  sub-irrigation  that  most  of  it  was  put  in  the  silo, 
and  they  found  that  hy  putting  the  same  quantity  of  straw  as  alfalfa  through  the 
cutter — ^that  is  the  same  quantity  in  hulk,  not  weight — the  result  was  very  much  better 
than  straight  alfalfa.  The  straw  in  other  words  carried  the  properties  that  the 
alfalfa  was  weak  in  and  they  never  thought  of  handling  alfalfa  in  any  other  way. 
It  was  chiefly  used  in  the  production  of  beef  and  they  used  a  certain  amount  of  com 
in  the  feeding,  but  the  whole  output  of  alfalfa  was  turned  into  meats.  If  you  could 
get  it  into  d  silo,  that  would  do  away  with  the  trouble  of  handling  it.  You  could 
have  the  whole  product  in  that  way  available.  You  would  not  have  the  horses  picking 
out  some  and  the  cattle  picking  out  the  balance,  and  I  do  not  know  a  better  way  of 
using  our  straw  stacks  than  mixing  it  up. 

Prof.  LiNFiELD:  There  are  only  one  or  two  points  that  I  might  comment  on. 
One  is  the  fear  of  alfalfa  killing  out.  Down  with  us  we  have  got  in  the  habit  of 
rotating  crops.  •  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  Gallatin  Valley  over  there  our  crop  rota- 
tion is  two  years  in  clover  and  two  years  in  grain.  If  we  grow  three  crops  of  grain 
en  irrigation  land  it  just  cuts  the  gprain  crop  in  half.  My  advice  to  farmers  down 
there  is  to  plough  up  the  alfalfa  after  four  or  five  or  six  years  and  seed  to  grain.  Of 
course,  if  you  keep  on  growing  it,  it  will  grow.  Go  farther  south  and  you  will  find 
it  growing  for  many  years  in  the  one  field.  If  you  cultivate  alfalfa  in  the  fall  or 
plough  it  in  the  fall  it  will  kill  it.  It  is  hard  to  kill  it  by  ploughing.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  power.  If  our  alfalfa  does  not  kill  out  once  in  fifteen  years  I  would  rather  have  it 
killed  out  in  half  of  that  time.  You  have  to  have  a  soil  crop  intervening.  If  you  are 
going  to  grow  grain  at  all  you  should  grow  soil-enriching  crops.  The  conditions  in 
northern  Montana  are  not  so  very  much  different  to  what  you  have  here.  I  always 
figure  where  I  am  climatically,  and  when  I  climb  1,000  feet  in  the  air  I  figure  I  am 
going  600  miles  north  and  in  the  Gallatin  Valley  we  really  have  a  shorter  season 
than  you  have  here.  In  other  words,  you  can  grow  things  a  himdred  miles  east  of 
here  that  you  cannot  west  of  here.    Your  winter  wheat  is  probably  a  case  in  point. 

Speaking  of  climatic  conditions,  other  things  being  equal,  we  have  found  it  so 
and  we  get  just  as  good  returns  by  seeding  to  a  grain  crop.  Our  land  is  sometimes 
worth  $200  to  $300  an  acre.  We  seed  our  alfalfa  field  to  a  grain  crop  and  we  have 
tried  it  out  and  afterwards  we  found  we  got  just  as  much  out  of  it.  When  land 
becomes  high  priced,  as  it  is  in  the  older  settled  districts,  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
the  land  idle.  That  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  dry  land.  I  am  speaking  of  irrigated 
land. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would  like  to  supplement  and  that  is  in  the 
matter  of  alfalfa  in  the  silo.  It  does  not  pay  to  silo  it  if  you  grow  it  as  hay.  I  came 
to  that  conclusion  a  long  time  ago  that  it  does  not  pay  to  ensilo  any  crops  if  you 
can  cure  it  for  hay.  We  have  put  alfalfa  in  the  silo  because  it  has  been  too  wet  at 
times  to  cure  it.  The  stock  has  done  very  well  feeding  on  it  from  the  silo.  If  you 
can.  cure  it  for  hay  do  so.  With  well  cured  hay  or  silo  alfalfa  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  difference  for  feed  as  the  milk  flow  in  dairy  catftle  seems  to  be  kept  up  the 
same  with  either. 

The  Chairman:  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  F.  H.  Peters,  Commissioner  of  Irriga- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior.  Calgary,  for  his  address. 

RESERVOIES  IN  THE  CYPRESS  HILLS  DISTRICT. 

Mr.  Peters  :  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  an  address  on  this  same  subject  before 
the  annua]  meeting  of  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users  Association,  I  think  two  years 
ago.  I  am  giving  an  address  on  the  same  subject  again  because  I  believe  it  id  the 
most  important  question  to  be  faced  by  the  private  irrigators  in  the  future.    Whenever 
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one  dtudies  the  stream  run-off  of  any  of  these  streams  in  this  district  one  main 
fact  etands  out  clearly^  namely,  that  in  nearly  every  year  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  annual  flow  runs  off  in  March  and  April,  which  is  long  before  the  time  that 
the  water  is  n^ost  needed  on  the  fields,  or  will  do  most  good  if  applied.  When  we 
consider  this  and  also  note  that  periodically  there  are  dry  years  with  insufficient  water, 
even  if  it  were  spread  evenly  over  the  season,  and  that  periodically  there  are  wet 
years  with  floods  in  the  spring  that  do  very  great  damage,  we  see  immediately  that 
there  is  only  one  cure  for  all  these  troubles,  and  that  is  reservoirs.  The  Cypress 
Hills  water  users  are  having  the  same  experience  as  all  other  irrigation  developers 
on  streams  on  the  prairie  not  fed  by  mountain  snow&  '  In  fact  it  may  be  said  of  aD 
streams  that  the  greatest  question  concerning  water  supply  is  always  reservoiis. 

Water  in  a  reservoir  is  like  money  in  your  pocket — ^you  have  it  to  spend  when 
you  want  it;  without  a  reservoir,  water  is  like  money  some  one  has  promised  to  pay 
you — ^you  do  not  know  when  you  will  get  it.  The  question  here  is  fortunately  not  so 
much  one  of  lack  of  quantity — ^there  is  enough  water — it  is  just  a  question  of 
reserve i ring  it,  so  that  it  is  available  during  the  dry,  summer  months  when  your 
fields  need  it.  I  want  to  make  the  point  that  at  present  most  of  the  farmers  who 
actually  use  water  apply  it  on  hay  lands  and  one  good  soaking  in  the  spring  does  a  lot 
of  good,  but  when  the  holdings  are  smaller,  or  when  competition  in  future  makes  it 
necessary  to  work  the  land  to  its  full  capacity,  you  will  want  to  have  water  for  other 
crops  in  the  later  dry  months.  Further,  reservoirs  will  store  water  and  make  it 
available  for  more  land  and  thus  benefit  the  whole  district. 

Before  I  start  on  facts  and'  figures,  you  must  realize  that  the  building  of  reservoirs 
will  be  a  big  work,  it  will  cost  much  money,  but  it  is  no  bi^er  job  now  or  in  a  few 
years  than  the  building  of  the  ditches  was  in  the  old  days,  when  you  were  not  so  well 
established.  Because  it  is  a  big  job  we  must  tackle  it  early  so  as  to  make  haste  slowly 
but  surely.  We  must  study  the  question  from  all  angles,  ooUect  all  data  possible,  get 
oost  figures,  etc.,  so  that  when  the  right  time  comes  everything  will  be  properly 
lined  up. 

You  must  also  realize  that  this  is^a  very  complicated  engineering  question,  to 
decide  just  how  big  the  reservoirs  should  be,  just  how  much  water  we  can  rely  on 
saving,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  present  this  paper  as  the  final  word  in  the  matter,  but 
rather  have  tried  to  put  the  matter  before  you  in  a  general,  but  true  light,  anticipating 
that  as  time  goes  on  our  records  will  be  more  complete,  and  that  when  active  agitation 
for  the  building  of  any  reservoir  takes  place,  it  will  be  the  proper  time  to  make  the 
final  study  of  each  case. 

One  other  point — we  have  been  getting  suggestions  from  farmers  as  to  possible 
sites  so  that  we  can  study  them  as  we  are  able.  The  Irrigation  Branch  still  wants 
these  suggestions  -if  any  one  knows  any  more  possible  sites. 

Reservoir  No,  1 — 

Name. — ^Cypress  Lake. 

Township  and  range. — Township  6,  range  26  and  27,  west  of  3rd  meridian. 

Total  cost.— $481,570.10. 

Capacity  of  reservoir. — 126,626  acre-feet. 

Cost  per  acre-foot. — $3.80. 

Impounding  dam  on  east  side,  located  east  half  section  24,  township  6,  range  26, 
west  3rd  meridian. 

Impounding  dam  on  west  side,  located  section  15,  township  6,  range  27,  west 
3rd  meridian. 

Cypress  Lase  reservoir  was  completely  surveyed  in  1W3  and  all  the  necessaiy 
data  for  estimating  capacity  and  cost  is  available.  In  the  report  of  the  Irrigation 
Branch  published  in  1914  the  capacity  and  cost  were  figured  for  a  dam  22  feet  high 
at  the  east  end.  The  figures  taken  out  on  this  basis  are  as  given  in  the  foregoing 
schedule.    The  cost  per  acre-foot  stored  is  very  reasonable,  $3.80,  but  when  we  reckon 
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on  the  cost  per  acre  of  land  which  can  be  irrigated  and  which  land  must  pay  for  the 
reservoir,  it  two^  into  the  iiigher  figure  of  $16  per  acre  based  on  irrigating  dl^OOO 
acres. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  able  to  estimate  on  the  matter  of  water  supply  a 
little  more  closely  because  we  now  have  more  records  available  and  the  more  recent 
survey  of  the  Fifty  Mile  reservoir  also  affects  the  question. 

In  the  irrigation  report  referred  to  above  it  was  assumed  in  considering  water 
supply  that  two  or  three  wet  years  like  1912  might  follow  each  other  and  that  water 
would  be  stored  for  successive  dry  years  like  1910  and  1914.  T^iis  method  of  study 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  reservoir  capacity  of  1^,000  acre-feet,  which  is  no  doubt 
amply  large  and  would  give  complete  storage  for  all  water  available  under  any  con- 
ditions which  might  arise.  Making  a  more  recent  study  of  supply  and  demand  based 
on  stream  flow  records  for  1911  to  1916,  it  is  found  that  under  these  conditions  a 
reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  about  90,000  acre-feet  would  be  large  enough  based  on 
storing  all  the  water  available,  absorption  losses  of  3  -feet  in  the  reservoir,  and  a 
gross  duty  at  the  reservoir  of  1*5  acre-feet. 

This  study  showed  that  the  water  supply  available  was  sufficient  to  irrigate 
21,531  acres  only.  The  cost  of  the  reservoir  would!,  however,  be  reduced  to  about 
$340,000,  making  the  cost  per  acre-foot  stored  about  $3.77  and  the  cost  per  irrigable 
acre  the  same  as  before,  about  $16.  This  is  just  the  same  cost  per  irrigable  acre  as 
that  originally  figured,  so  that  we  may  consider  this  price  not  far  wrong. 

The  water  in  Cypress  Lake  reservoir  under  the  latest  study  would  be  utilized 
to  irrigate  lands  as  follows :  5^231  acres  on  Battle  creek  below  the  reservoir  for  which 
rights  are  now  granted  or  x)ending,  and  2,000  acres  of  new  land  which  it  has  been 
estimated  lie  below  the  reservoir  and  can  be  irrigated.  On  the  Frenchman  river 
5,422  acres  below  the  reservoir  for  which  rights  are  now  granted  or  pending,  and 
8,878  acres  of  new  land  which  it  has  been  estimated  lie  below  the  reservoir  and  can 
be  irrigated.    This  makes  up  the  total  of  21,531  acres. 

In  connection  with  this  reservoir,  the  only  engineering  point  about  which  there 
is  any  question  arises  in  connection  with  diverting  the  early  spring  run-off  into  the 
reservoir  through  the  made  canals.  Those  of  you  who  were  interested  enough  to 
read  the  report  published  in  connection  with  the  survey  made  will  remember  that 
it  is  planned  to  divert  Battle  creek,  Belanger  creek  and  Davis  creek  into  the  reser- 
voir through  made  diversion  canals.  This  spring  run-off  which  produces  practically 
all  the  water  for  storage  takes  place  in  March  and  April,  and  there  may  be  very 
considerable  difficulty  in  operating  the  diversion  canals  at  this  season  of  the  year  due 
to  snow  and  ice  conditions.  Another  point  which  should  be  noted  is  that  in  each 
year  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  water  flowing  into  the  streams  below  the  reservoir 
which  cannot  be  controlled.  We  have  estimated  that  whatever  quantity  is  available 
from  this  source  will  be  used  as  it  comes,  in  satisfying  the  water  rights  on  all  the 
irrigable  land  below  the  reservoir,  up  to  the  limit  of  getting  50  per  cent  of  the 
required  water  in  this  way.  In  four  out  of  the  six  years  studied  the  irrigators  would 
have  had  to  take  less  than  20  per  cent  of  their  supply  as  it  became  uncontrolled, 
mostly  in  the  early  spring,  and  in  two  of  the  years  they  would  have  had  to  take  50 
per  cent,  the  remainder  being  figured  as  wasted.  This  feature  is  not  very  desirable, 
but  was  adopted  so  as  to  store  and  save  as  much  water  as  possible  for  the  driest  years 
when  it  is  most  needed. 

« 

Reservoir  No.  10 — 

Name. — ^Fifty  Mile  Eeservoir. 

Township  and  range. — Township  5,  range  16,  west  3rd  meridian.^ 
Total  cost.— $355,800. 

Capacity  of  reservoir. — ^Approximately  52,000  acre-feet. 
Cost  per  acre-foot. — $6.84. 

Impounding  dam  located. — NW.  J  section  24  and  NE.  J  section  23,  townsKip  5, 
range  16,  west  3rd  meridian. 

Height  of  dam. — ^55  feet. 
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To  complete  the  storage  problem  for  the  Frenchman  river  we  will  take  up  the 
Fifty  Mile  reservoir.  Surveys  have  been  made  of  this  site  by  the  Irrigation  Branch 
so  that  details  as  to  capacity,  cost  and  water  supply  are  available.  Studying  this 
reservoir  in  the  same  manner  as  Cypress  lake  we  have  adopted  a  dam  height  of 
55  feet,  giving  a  reservoir  capacity  of  62,000  acre-feet.  This  works  out  at  $6*84:  per 
acre-foot  stored  and  nearly  $21  per  acre  of  irrigable  land  to  be  served.  This  is  based 
on  serving  an  irrigable  area  of  17,000  acres.  It  has  been  climated  that  there  are 
24,000  new  acres  which  can  be  irrigated  on  the  Frenchman  all  below  this  reservoir. 
The  8,000  odd  new  acres  estimated  to  be  served  from  Cypress  lake  also  lie  below  the 
Fifty  Mile  reservoir^  so  together  our  study  provides  water  for  a  little  more  than  the 
estimated  acreage.  The  water  fof  the  8,000  odd  acres  is  to  be  held  in  the  Cypres^ 
Lake  reservoir,  because  it  is  cheaper  to  provide  the  storage  there  than  in  the  Fifty 
Mile. 

To  sum  up  then  for  Battle  cre^  and  Frenchman  river,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
total  irrigable  area  of  45,708' acres.  On  Battle  creek,  water  can  be  stored  for  5,231  acres 
now  developed  and  2,000  new  acres  for  $16  per  acre.  There  are  still  3,475  acres 
above  the  reservoir  and  185  acres  on  tributaries  below,  which  cannot  benefit  directly 
by  the  reservoir.  On  Frenchman  river  there  are  5,422  acres  now  developed  and  8,878 
new  acres  for  which  water  can  be  stored  at  $16.  There  are  an  additional  15,1*22 
new  acres  which  can  be  served  by  reservoir  water  at  $21  per  acre.  There  are  still 
2,494  acres  above  the  reservoirs  and  2,901  acres  on  tributaries  below,  which  cannot 
be  directly  benefited.  That  is  80  per  cent  of  the  irrigable  land  can  be  provided 
with  reservoir  water  and  20  per  cent  cannot  be  so  provided.  While  the  irrigable 
acres  above  the  reservoirs  and  on  the  tributaries  could  not  benefit  directly  by  the 
reservoir^  they  probably  could  do  so  indirectly  by  paying  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  the  reservoir  and  thus  buying  all  the  low  water  flow  which  could  be  used 
by  them  in  lieu  of  flood  waters  stored  and  which  could  be  equally  well  used  by  the 
irrigators  below  the  reservoirs. 

Reservoir  No,  2 — 

Name. — ^Middle  Creek. 

Township  and  range. — Township  5,  range  80,  west  8rd  meridian,  and  range  1, 

west  4th  meridian. 
Total  cost.— $66,458. 
Capacity  of  reservoir. — ^21,826  acre-feet. 
Cost  per  acre-foot. — $3.04. 
Impounding  dam  located. — ^N£.  i  section  21,  township  5,  range  30,  west  3rd 

meridian. 

This  reservoir  was  also  completely  surveyed  in  1913  and  all  the  necessary  data 
for  estimating  the  capacity  and  cost  is  available.  While  it  is  feasible  to  divert  water 
from  Middle  creek  into  Battle  creek  and  thence  into  Cypress  Lake  reservoir  there 
would  be  no  object  in  thi^  since  the  reservoir  site  on  Middle  creek  is  large  enough  to 
store  all  the  water  available  and  control  it  for  use  below  on  the  same  creek. 

The  most  recent  study  of  supply  and  demand  conditions  for  this  reservoir  based 
on  the  actual  stream  records  for  1911  to  1916  adopts  a  reservoir  capacity  of  15,000 
acre-feet  as  the  most  desirable  and  which  is  sufficient  to  control  the  total  supply 
available  which  occurred  during  these  years. 

The  cost  of  this  reservoir  is  estimated  at  $66,458,  making  the  cost  per  acre-foot 
stored,  $4.43.  The  total  area  which  could  be  served  is  3,130  acres,  which  comprises 
1,530  acres  now  developed  and  1,600  new  acres  out  of  the  area  which  it  has  been 
estimated  can  be  irrigated  and  lie  below  the  reservoir.  Based  on  3,130  irrigable 
acres  the  cost  of  this  development  is  $21.23  per  acre.  Considering  the  whole  of 
Middle  creek,  there  is  an  additional  irrigable  area  of  1,271  acres  lying  above  the 
reservoir  ancl  97  acres  on  tributaries  below,  which  cannot  be  served  from  the  reservoir. 
In  addition  to  this  792  acres  of  irrigable  land  will  be  flooded  out  by  the  reservoir. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  again  that  in  the  study  made  as  above,  all  the  additional  uncdn- 
trolled  flow  in  the  creek  below  the  reservoir  is  assumed  to  be  utilized,  as  it  occurs 
naturally  and  mostly  in  the  early  spring.  The  percentage  of  the  total  supply  which 
would  have  had  to  be  used  in  this  way  in  the  study  made  would  average  08  per  cent. 

There  are  no  difficult  engineering  features  in  connection  with  this  reservoir,  but 
viewed  from  an  economic  standpoint  there  are  two  bad  features  in  the  high  absorp- 
tion losses  from  such  a  shallow  reservoir  and  the  fact  that  so  much  irrigable  land 
has  to  be  flooded,  its  productive  value  is  therefore  permanently  ruined. 

We  estimate  absorption  losses  of  at  least  3  acre-feet  per  acre  of  water  surface 
in  the  reservoir.  The  duty  on  the  land  is  estimated  at  1'5  acre-feet,  so  that  for 
every  acre  of  water  surface  in  the  reservoir  we  lose  enough  water  to  irrigate  2-  acres 
of  land  below.  The  water  surface  in  this  reservoir  would  be  about  1,000  acres,  so 
that  in  order  to  save  water  enough 'to  irrigate  the  3,000  odd  acres  below  we  are  forced 
into^  losing  water  enough  to  irrigate  2,000  acres.  There  is  no  way  of  overcoming  this 
losa  if  we  try  to  store  water  over  from  year  to  year,  which  it  is  neceaeary  to  do  in 
order  to  provide  the  maximum  conservation  of  water. 

Then  again  in  order  to  benefit  3,130  irrigable  acres  below  we  have  to  destroy  792 
irrigable  acres  in  the  reservoir  site.  That  is  to  say  that  for  every  4  acres  benefited 
we  have  to  destroy  1  acre.  If  we  adopt  the  viewpoint  that  we  have  plenty  of  land 
out  here  in  the  West,  there  scenes  to  be  no  objeotion  to  this,  but  when  we  consider 
that  the  whole  proposition  is  one  for  the  reclamation  of,  and  added  productivity  to, 
certain  lands  for  the  benefit  of  not  only  the  few  people  owning  the  lands  improved, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  destruction  of 
such  a  high  ratio  of  equally  good  land  in  the  reservoir. 

Reservoir  No,  4 — 

Name. — ^Maple  Creek. 

Township  and  range. — Township  10,  range  26,  west  3rd  meridian. 
Total  cost.— $24,667. 
Capacity  of  reservoir. — 1,954  acre-feet. 
Cost  per  acre-foot. — $12.62. 
•  Impounding  dam  located. — SW.  J  section  17  and  SE.  J  section  18,  township  10, 
range  26,  west  3rd  meridian. 

Reservoir  No,  6 — 

Name. — ^Parsons  Lake,  Maple  Creek. 

Township  and  range. — Township  10,  ranges  25  and  26,  west  3rd  meridian. 
Total  cost.— $7,000. 
Capacity  of  reservoir.— 418  acre-feet. 
Cost  per  acre-foot. — $16.70. 

Impounding  dam  located. — SE.  i  section  13,  township  10,  range  26;  west  3rd 
meridian. 

Reservoir  No,  8 — 

Name. — ^Downie  Lake  Reservoir,  Gap  Creek. 

Township  and  range. — Township  10,  range  28,  west  3rd  meridian. 

Total  cost.— $6,600. 

Capacity  of  reservoir.— 4,200  acre-feet. 

Cost  per  acre-foot. — $1.60. 

Reservoir  No,  9 — 

Name. — ^At  junction  of  Gap  and  Maple  Creeks. 
Township  and  range. — Township  11,  range  26. 
Total  cost.— $36,000. 

Capacity  of  reservoir. — ^Approximately  3,200  acre-feet. 
Cost  per  acre-foot. — $11. 
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We  will  now  consider  Maple  Cred?  watershed  on  which  we  have  investigated  the 
four  reservoir  sites  noted  above.  The  first  two  reservoirs  have  small  capacities  of 
1,954  acre- feet  and  418  acre-feet.  Their  cost  of  development  would  be  rather  high 
also,  $12.62  and  $16.70,  respectively,  per  acre-foot  stored,  so  that  probably  they  will 
not  be  developed  until  aft»r  the  latter  two  which  appear  to  be  more  favourable  sites. 

Downie  Lake  reservoir  is  the  cheapest  of  any  that  we  have  investigated  in  the 
Cypress  hills,  having  an  available  capacity  of  4,200  acre-feet,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1.50  per  acre- foot  stored. 

We  have  no  direct  stream  records  of  the  supply  available  for  this  reservoir,  but 
our  estimations,  based  on  records  for  1911  to  1916  indicate  that  the  reservoir  could 
be  fully  filled  in  three  years  and  only  about  half  filled  the  other  three,  so  that  there 
probably  is  not  the  water  available  to  store  over  from  one  -year  to  another. 

Maple  Creek  reservoir  No.  9  was  surveyed  recently  and  the  cost  taken  out  for  a 
reservoir  capacity  of  3,200  acre-feet.  This  capacity  would  not  be  nearly  great  enough 
to  store  all  the  water  that  is  available  from  Maple  and  Gap  creeksi,  and  a  further 
tentative  study  has  been  made,  based  on  raising  the  dam  5  feet,  which  would  increase 
the  capacity  to  about  6,230  acre-feet  and  the  cost  to  about  $57,640,  or  $9.25  per  acre- 
foot  stored.  In  either  case  the  reservoir  is  not  big  enough  to  store  all  the  water 
available  and  it  would  not  be  large  enough  to  store  water  over  from  year  to  year. 

Considering  Downie  reservoir  and  No.  9  together,  there  are  5,086  irrigable  acres 
now  developed  below  them.  On  the  basis  of  using  these  reservoirs  to  store  the  spring 
freshets  for  use  later  on  the  same  year  only,  and  figuring  absorption  losses  for  two 
or  three  months,  each  year  we  might  by  using  the  larger  capacity  for  No.  9  have 
available  there  about  5,400  acre-feet  and  in  Downie  about  2,000  acre-feet.  This  total 
of  7,400  would  store  enough  to  provide  practically  a  full  duty  of  1-5  acre-feet  for  the 
irrigable  land  between  and  assessing  the  total  cost  of  $64,240  against  5,158  acres 
would  amount  to  $12.45  per  acre. 

Discussing  the  watei^ahed  again  in  a  general  way,  we  have  four  reservoirs,  with 
a  maximum  capacity  of  12,802  acre-feet,  assuming  that  the  three  upper  ones  could 
always  be  filled.  The  stream  records  of  the  total  flow  occurring  above  the  lowest 
reservoir  for  1911-1916  show  an  average  water  supply  of  20,266  acre-feet  varying  from 
8,660  acre-feet  to  34,745  acre-feet  in  dry  and  wet  years.  Lying  below  the  four 
reservoirs  there  are  5,378  acres  of  irrigable  land  and  above  them  1,178  aeres. 

The  development  of  the  reservoirs  as  indicated  above  would  give  an  assured  and 
fully  controlled  supply  to  all  the  irrigable  land  now  developed.  It  would  also  allow  of 
new  irrigable  land  utilizing  the  surplus  spring  flow  during  the  wet  years,  say  four 
out  of  every  six,  but  the  new  irrigable  land  would  have  no  assurance  of  supply  during 
the  other  two  years  if  we  accept  the  run-off  for  1911-1916  as  typical. 

Reservoir  No,  3 — 

Name. — Skull  Creek. 

Township  and  range. — Township  11,  range  22,  west  3rd  meridian. 
Total  cost.— 428,390. 
Capacity  of  reservoir. — 3,873  acre-feet. 
Cost  per  acre-foot. — $7.35. 

Impounding  dam  located. — SE.  J  section  9,    township  11,    range  22,    west  3rd 
meridian. 

The  stream  records  on  Skull  creek  for  1909^1916  show  an  average  run-off  available 
of  about  2,800  acre- feet,  varying  from  800  to  7»000  acre-feet  in  dry  and  wet  years. 
The  maximum  capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  3,873  acre- feet  and  the  annual  requirements 
based  on  a  duty  of  1-5  acre- feet  amount  to  1,854  acre-feet,  so  that  without  having 
made  any  detail  study  it  appears  that  this  reservoir  is  not  large  enough  to  carry  over 
from  year  to  year  and  always  provide  nearly  a  full  supply,  because  of  the  loss  by 
absorption.     There  are  1,236  irrigable  acres  on  "Skull  creek  of  which  1,070  acres  lie 
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below  the  reservoir.    If  the  maximum  capacity  waa  developed  at  a  cost  of  $28,890 
and  assessed  a^rainst  the  acreage  below  it  would  amount  to  $26.50  per  acra 

It  would  seem  that  in  this  case  the  best  scheme  would  be  to  develop  the  reservoir 
to  a  capacity  sufficient  to  store  the  spring  floodfe  and  use  the  water  later  on  in  the 
same  year  only.  A  rough  study  indicates  that  for  this  purpose  a  capacity  of  2,600 
acre-feet  would  be  sufficient,  reducing  the  cost  to  about  $M,000,  which  assessed  against 

the  acreage  below,  would  amount  to  $22.43  per  acre. 

I 

Reservoir  No.  6 — 

Name. — Hay  Creek. 

Township  and  range. — Township  10,  range  26,  west  3rd  meridian. 
Total  cost.— $2,544.50. 
CaiMicity  of  reservoir. — 294  acre-feet. 
Cost  per  acre-foot. — $8.64. 

Impounding  dam  located. — NE.  J  section  8,    township  10,    range  25,    west  3rd 
meridian. 

Reservoir  No.  7. 

Name. — Hammonds  Lake,  Hay  Creek. 

Township  and  range. — Township  10,  range  25,  west  3rd  naeridian. 
Total  cost.— $4,036. 
Capacity  of  reservoir. — 333  acre-feet. 
Cost  per  acre. — $12.12. 

Impounding  dam  located. — SE.   i  section  9,  township  10,  range  25,  west  3rd 
meridian. 

On  Hay  creek  there  has  been  some  investigation  made  of  reservoirs  Nos.  6  and  7. 
The  first  has  a  maximum  capacity  of  294  acres,  which  can  be  developed  at  a  cost  of 
$8.64  per  acre-foot  stored.  The  second  has  a  maximum  capacity  of  333  acre-feet,  at 
$12.12  per  acre-foot  stored.  The  total  irrigable  area  developed  below  these  two  reser- 
voirs is  1,330  acres,  so  that  at  best  they  could  only  store  a  part  supply  and  the  cost 
would  be  high. 

If  I  have  suggested  at  any  place  in  my  paper  that  the  cost  will  run  rather  high 
or  that  the  reservoir  sites  are  not  particularly  good  ones,  I  want  no  one  to  construe 
this  in  the  light  that  I  am  trying  to  pour  cold  water  on  any  of  the  developments.  I 
have  simply  studied  each  case  in  the  light  of  the  best  information  available  and, 
using  my  best  judgment,  have  tried  to  place  the  facts  before  you  in  their  true  light. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  can  only  say  what  I  did  in  the  commencement,  that 
this  question  of  reservoir  development  is  a  most  important  one  and  deserves  the  most 
full  and  continued  attention  until  the  ways  and  means  are  found  to  develop  every 
possible  reservoir  to  its  fullest  capacity  of  usefulness.     (Applause.) 

Chairman:  I  presume  this  is  really  a  reclamation  scheme  outlined  and  to  be 
used  at  such  time  as  the  farmers  desire  to  have  allocations  made  to  them.  The  cost 
of  $16  per  acre  seems  to  be  high,  but  when  you  count  the  difference  between  a  crop 
of  1915  and  a  crop  of  this  year,  the  cost  will  go  a  long  way  to  pay  for  the  difference. 
It  is  really  not  much  greater  than  clearing  heavy  scrub  land.  So  it  is  not  so  much 
out  of  the  way  as  it  seems,  but  the  question  is  how  soon  will  the  settlement  require 
this  class  of  land.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  when  we  come  to  have  the 
population  and  development  we  will  have  such  conditions  as  will  warrant  it.  The 
next  on  our  programme  is  an  address  from  Prof.  E.  E.  Prince,  Dominion  Commis- 
sioner of  Fisheries.  In  his  absence,  Mr.  S.  G.  Porter,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  will  read  the  paper. 
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INSTALLING  FISH  IN  RESERVOIKS. 
By  Professor  Edward  E.  Prince,  Dominion  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  Ottawa. 

It  Has  been  asserted  again  and  again  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  any  fishing 
with  irrigation  and  maintain  a  supply  of  fish  in  the  same  areas.  It  is  because  I  hold 
the  opposite  opinion  that  I  venture  to  present  a  paper  on  the  subject  to-day.  But 
while  I  believe  that  a  supply  of  useful  fish,  useful  for  the  table  and  for  sport,  can 
be  maintained  and  indeed  made  a  part  of  a  system  of  land  irrigation,  it  is  essential 
in  my  view  that  effective  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  fi>h 
inhabiting  irrigation  canals.  The  Venerable  Doctor  John  A.  Henshall,  the  well 
known  Montana  fishery  expert,  wrote  in  1903:  "It  is  disheartening  and  discouraging 
to  the  western  fish  culturist  to  know  that  millions  of  fish,  both  large  and  smaU,  annu- 
ally perish  through  being  stranded  on  meadows  and  grain  fields  as  a  result  of 
unscreened  ditches."  He  sees  a  large  percentage  of  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  go  for  naught  from  this  cause.  There  is,  of  course,  much  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  fish  as  compared  with  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  many  agree  with  the  naval  authority  who  stated  to  the  Dominion  Fishery  Com- 
mission in  1910,  "that  you  can't  have  irrigation  and  fish."  Now  the  screening  of 
irrigation  ditches  in  general  is  not  difficult,  though  it  must  always  involve  some 
trouble  and  expense,  or  the  fish,  esi>ecially  the  schools  of  young  fish,  will  pass  out  of 
the  "laterals";  but  there  are  cases,  particularly  the  large  reservoirs  and  canals, 
when  the  difficulty  is  gpreat.  Thus  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  maintenance  of 
screens  on  canals  of  such  large  capacity  as  the  Bow  River  reservoir,  supplied  from 
the  Bow  river,  presents  a  serious  difficulty.  The  gates  are  four  feet  wide  with  ten 
feet  head  of  water  from  the  river,  and  over  1,500  miles  of  ditches  can  be  supplied 
under  this  Canadian  Pacific  irrigation  scheme.  The  Dominion  Fishery  Commission, 
1910,  already  referred  to,  after  looking  into  this  matter,  admitted  that  there  was  diffi- 
culty owing  to  the  water  being  more  or  less  charged  at  certain  times  with  floating 
matter  such  as  leaves,  weeds,  etc.,  but,  added  the  commissioners,  the  difficulty  can  in 
most  cases  be  overcome  by  erecting  screens,  not  at  the  intake,  where  there  is  a  great 
force  of  water,  but  lower  down  in  the  canal  at  a  point  below  the  first  water  gate. 
If  screens  placed  in  such  a  position  show  a  tendency  to  become  blocked  with  debris 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  men  visit  them  and  keep  them  clear,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  commissioners. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  subject  of  fish  and  irrigation  divides  itself  into  two 
sections.  In  the  first  place  we  have  irrigation  systems  in  the  hilly  country  amongst 
the  foothills,  the  supply  of  water  being  obtained  from  swift  mountain  streams.  The 
character  of  the  water  and  kinds  of  fish  differ  most  markedly  from  those  of  the  lower 
country  and  the  plains,  where  the  water  is  more  sluggish,  and  the  conditions  are 
adapted  for  fish  of  wholly  different  kinds.  The  foothill  streams  are  inhabited  with 
the  best  kind  of  fish,  fish  not  only  esteemed  by  the  sportsman  but  regarded  also  as 
superior  table  fish.  These  superior  kinds  are  the  gamy  red-throat  or  cut-throat  trout, 
the  esteemed  grayling,  that  is,  the  true  grayling  with  the  high  dorsal  fin,  and  the 
Rocky  mountain  whitefish,  also  known  as  Williamson's  whitefish,  which  is  commonly 
called  grayling  in  the  Calgary  district.  Now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  screens 
should  be  provided  at  the  intake  of  these  smaller  irrigation  canals  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  these  justly  esteemed  kinds  of  fish.  The  difficulty  is  not  great,  as  flie 
water  is  very  free  from  floating  debris,  and  little  labour  would  be  required  to  clear 
away  any  small  accumulation  of  weeds  or  leaves.  It  is  very  difficult  in  the  case  of 
the  very  large  canals  or  reservoirs,  these  being  of  great  capacity,  usually  of  consider- 
able width  and  depth,  and  the  body  of  water  very  large  at  the  intake,  so  that  the 
matter  from  a  fisheries  xx)int  of  view  is  wholly  unlike  that  which  the  smaller  irriga- 
tion systems  present.  Such  reservoirs  of  great  capacity  in  which  a  large  body  of 
water  moves  slowly  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  turned  to  excellent  account  for  ftsh 
culture.  It  is  true  that  the  Alberta  Commission,  on  page  13  of  part  2  of  their  refport, 
before  referred  to,  stated  that  certain  inferior  kinds  of  fish    might    be    positively 
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increased  in  numbers,  after  the  erection  of  dams  and  the  retention  of  bodies  of  water 
to  supply  irrigation  canals.  In  speaking  of  tbe  Southern  Alberta  irrigation  scheme 
they  said,  respecting  the  ten  foot  dam  southwest  of  Namaka,  ^'  If  fish,  mostly  pike  (or 
jack-fish)  or  suckers  found  their  way  into  the  reservoir,  below  the  head  gates,  a  larger 
number  of  these  fish  would  thrive  there  than  occur  in  the  Bow  river  and  fish  food  for 
the  people  would  be  increased,"  and  they  pointed  out  also  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Hail  way  reservoir  near  Bassano,  three  miles  below  the  headgates  would  be  a  benefit 
rather  than  a  detriment  to  fish,  if  proper  precautions  "were  adopted. 

The  erection  of  dams,  and  the  blocking  of  even  important  streams  is  not  always  a 
detriment,  for  the  retention  of  a  large  body  of  water  may  provide  more  food,  cooler 
conditions,  and  more  ample  environment  for  fish,  and  result  in  larger  fish  and  a  more 
abundant  supply.  Local  conditions  vary,  and  a  condition  that  may  be  injurious  in  one 
locality  may  be  actually  beneficial  in  another.  I  can  recall  two  cases  of  substantial 
benefit  to  the  fisheries,  due  to  the  erection  of  dams  which  caused  great  complaint  and 
local  criticism  on  the  part  of  mistaken  enthusiasts.  Thus,  in  a  trout  stream  in  Guys- 
borough  County,  Nova  Scotia,  small  trout  abounded,  though  at  certain  seasons  some 
large  sea  trout  ascended  and  later  descended  and  returned  to  the  sea;  but  after  the 
erection  of  a  dam  for  logging  piirposes,  the  body  of  water  above  was  increased,  and  the 
trout  retained  in  this  deeper  water  increased  in  quantity  and  became  of  much  larger 
average  size,  so  that  the  anglers  who  complained  of  the  dam  at  first,  readily  admitted 
the  substantial  benefit  to  fishing  which  had  resulted.  In  the  Grand  river  in  Ontario  a 
dam  was  erected  near  Dunnville.  Owing  to  complaints  that  fish  could  not  migrate  up 
the  river,  and  that  the  dam  obstructed  ascending  schools,  a  fishway  was  erected;  but 
proved  wholly  useless.  Pish,  however,  above  the  dam  began  to  increase,  and  angimg 
greatly  improved,  for  such  fish  as  black  bass  and  pickerel  and  pike  i)erch  spawned,  and 
the  schools  of  young  were  retained  and  could  not  leave  the  river,  hence  tbe  fishing  was 
in  every  way  benefited.  The  local  anglers  appreciated  the  situation,  and  adopted  a 
system  of  netting  bass  and  other  fish  below  the  dam  and  transferring  them  to  the 
deeper  waters  above,  where  they  permanently  remained.  Now,  the  canals  and  reser- 
voirs which  form  so  important,  a  part  of  all  schemes  of  irrigation  provide  the  very  con- 
ditions for  similar  fish  culture  work.  As  a  rule  the  lakes  and  streams  in  northern 
areas,  where  irrigation  systems  are  being  carried  out,  are  shallow,  often  not  very  pure, 
frequently  effected  by  saline  and  alkaline  elements,  reduced  or  dried  up  in  summer, 
and  fro2sen  to  the  bottom  in  winter,  and  thus  afford  every  condition  unfavourable  lor 
fish.  A  wholly  new  condition  is  created  by  the  construction  of  canals  and  reservoirs 
under  irrigation  schemes.  Large  bodies  of  water,  deep,  cool,  and  free  from  excessive 
impurities  are  created,  and  a  great  opportunity  arises,  therefore,  for  turning  them  to 
account  as  ^h-producing  constructions.  Irrigation  canals  might  become  angling 
reserves,  or,  if  of  large  dimensions,  sources  of  fish  food  for  the  communities  in  whicH 
they  are  located. 

What  then  are  the  possibilities  of  securing  fish  production  in  such  larger  reser- 
voirs or  canals?  Insect  food  usually  establishes  itself  in  a  very  short  time,  often  in 
a  few  months  after  water  is  admitted;  various  fresh-water  moUusks,  water  snails, 
etc.,  are  carried  by  birds,  and  rapidly  become  numerous.  But  the  food  conditions 
necessary  for  fish  could  be  hastened  by  the  transference  of  such  aquatic  life  from 
other  waters.  Species  of  small  minnows  (always  excluding  the  destructive  and  harm- 
ful sticklebacks,  small  fish  with  three  or  more  sharp  spines  on  their  back)  will  require 
to  be  introduced  in  most  cases,  as  there  are  few  large  kinds  of  fish  which  do  not  prey 
upon  these  small  species  or  feed  upon  their  spawn  and  diminutive  fry.  But  the 
question  of  food  for  fishes  need  cause  no  concern  as  both  minnows  and  insect  food 
and  water  snails  will  rapidly  increase  soon  after  they  are  introduced.  It  must,  I 
fear,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  finest  game  fish,  such  as  the  various  western  trouts 
and  graylings,  are  not  suitable.  They  must  have  rippling,  rapid  water,  gravelly 
shallows,  and  the  conditions  generally  which  are  characteristic  of  mountain  streams. 
The  eggs  of  such  fishes  also  are  deposited,  and  the  young  fish  hatch  out  on  sandy  or 
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gravelly  areas,  where  the  water  is  swift  and  sunlight  finds  access  to  hasten  incubation. 
There  are,  however,  many  species  of  fish  whose  eggs  are  tenacious  and  glutinous, 
which  develop  successfully  in  comparatively  still  water.  Much  is  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  yellow  perch,  an  active,  handsome  fish,  which  affords  considerable  sport, 
especially  large,  strong  specimens,  and  which  deposits  ribbon-like  masses  of  sticky 
eggs  in  spring.  These  eggs  cling  to  submerged  beams,  gate  posts,  water  plants,  ete^ 
where  the  sunlight  has  access,  and  the  young  fry  hatch  out  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 
The  perch,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  sweet  and  acceptable  table  fish,  the  best  of  ''pan- 
fishes,"  one  American  writer  declares,  though  the  bones  are  numerous  as  is  the  case 
with  most  fresh-water  fish,  apart  from  the  trout  family.  While  the  yellow  perch  is 
not  highly  esteemed  by  Canadian  anglers,  it  has  long  been  valued  by  European 
sportsmen,  and  is  praised  by  many  authorities  in  the  United  States,  and  on  one 
occasion  while  fiy  fishing  for  black  bass  in  the  upper  Ottawa  waters  a  large  two-pound 
perch  took  my  fly  and  was  so  strong  and  fought  so  fiercely  that  for  a  little  while  I 
imagined  that  a  good  bass  was  at  the  end  of  my  line.  As  the  fish  failed  to  break 
water  and  did  not  savagely  wriggle  to  free  himself  from  the  hook,  though  he  made 
strong  and  powerful  rushes,  I  soon  realized  that  the  fish  was  not  a  bass.  The  yellow 
perch,  in  other  words,,  is  a  good  gftme  fish,  and  as  it  breeds  under  such  conditions  as 
I  have  specified,  is  very  prolific  and  rapidly  hatches  out,  it  is  apt  to  over-run  waters 
in  which  it  is  established  and  provided  with  proper  food  conditions.  A  fish  so  hardy 
and  so  prolific — ^possessing  good  game  qualities  and  excellent  on  the  table — is  an  ideal 
species  for  irrigation  reservoirs,  and  is  certain  to  so  increase  as  to  cause  no  disap- 
pointment. Of  the  jackfish  and  suckers  I  need  say  nothing.  They  have  tenacious 
spawn  which  adheres  on  any  surface  under  water  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
They  are  really  not  game  fish,  nor  are  they  first-class  table  fish,  although  the  western 
pike  or  jackfish  is  a  firmer,  sweeter  fish  than  the  eastern  pike.  All  fish,  of  course, 
have  some  value,  and  the  inferior  kinds  are  better  than  no  fish  at  all ;  but  the  jackfish 
is  a  fresh-water  shark  and  should  not  be  encouraged.  Most  of  us,  at  any  rate  Cana- 
dians, do  not  value  highly  any  of  the  catfish  family.  Their  slimy,  smooth  bodies, 
grovelling  habits,  and  numerous  projecting  whiskers  or  feelers  render  them  very 
unattractive;  but  they  are  really  fine  food-fish,  and  most  excellent  if  properly  served 
upon  the  table.  Some  angling  authorities  even  include  them  amongst  sporting  fish. 
There  is  one  species  which  in  most  respects  is  superior  to  the  rest,  viz.^  the  large 
channel  catfish.  The  channel  catfish  is  found  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  connecting 
rivers  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  table  fish,  while  its  voracity  and  strong  and  x>owerful 
motions  when  hooked  entitle  it  to  consideration.  Its  eggs  are  gummy  and  cling  to 
any  object  under  water,  though  it  is  said  to  construct  a  rude  nest  of  stones  and  to 
pruard  the  eggs  and  fry.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  does  not  always  do  this,  though 
many  of  its  smaller  congeners  are  nest  builders  and  most  assiduous  guardians  of  the 
eggs  and  young. 

Of  the  black  bass  I  need  not  say  much  because  their  introduction  in  irrigation 
reservoirs  might  cause  disappointment.  They  are  inordinately  voracious,  and  not  only 
clean  out  other  species,  but  devour  each  other.  Hence  few  bass  can  be  maintained 
where  a  far  greater  number  of  yellow  perch,  or  other  species,  would  live  and  flourish. 
The  bass  build  nests  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  3  to  6  feet  deep.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  construct  long  shelves  or  platforms*  of  concrete  or  of  wood  covered  with 
gravel,  in  order  to  create  shallow  nesting  areas.  Even  the  yellow  perch  would 
increase  more  favourably  were  such  platforms  provided,  sloping  from  3  feet  to  6  or 
S  feet,  in  order  to  avoid  risk  of  freezing  when  the  eggs  are  first  deposited  in  May 
or  even  April.  Wall-eyed  pike,  or  pike  perch,  are  fine  fish,  but  they  must  have  shallow 
gravel  spawning  areas,  and  running  water  is  really  a  necessity  to  produce  the  best 
results. 

There  is,  therefore,  quite  a  future  for  the  fish  possibilities  of  irrigation  canals; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  destruction  of  the  schools  of  young  by  defvices 
to  prevent  their  reaching  the  system  of  ditches  and  "laterals"  whereby  they  may  be 
stranded  on  the  land.    Wire  screens  of  various  designs  have  been  tried.     These  are 
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essential  at  the  intake  or  inlet  of  all  ditches  or  canals,  supplied  from  mountain 
streams  or  rivers  abounding  in  trout  or  superior  fish.  A  fishery  officer  testified  before 
the  Alberta  Commission,  1910,  page  95,  part  2  of  their  report,  that  "  irrigation  ditches 

are  a  great  cause  of  destruction the  screening  of  irrigation  ditches  is  possible 

if  proi>erly  done."  One  experienced  witness  said  the  harm  done  was  small.  He  said 
(page  96) :  "  I  have  had  much  experience  with  ditches,  especially  from  the  Elbow 
river.    Pike  and  buU  trout  come  down,  but  only  one  or  two  cut-throat  trout." 

Another  witness  said,  '^the  streams  are  being  depleted  too  fast;  but  I  don't  think 
irrigation  ditches  have  done  the  harm.  I. never  saw  trout  in  irrigation  ditches  or 
trapped  in  pools  overflowed.  I  have  seen  suckers  and  grayling;  but  trout  are  too 
smart,  and  are  never  taken  in  irrigation  ditches."  No  doubt  the  harm  to  fishes 
alleged  to  be  due  to  irrigation  ditches  has  been  exaggerated;  but  it  is  best  to  guard 
against  risks  and  I  agree  with  an  old  rancher  in  the  foothills,  near  High  Biver,  who 
said :  '^  At  the  head  gates  there  should  be  screens.  They  would  not  clog  ad  there  is  not 
enough  rubbish  to  cause  much  bother." 

On  the  prairie  proper,  as  I  have  said,  the  object  of  screen£  would  be  to  prevent 
the  fry  from  wandering  out  of  the  main  canalb  or  reservoirs  into  the  smaller  ditches, 
and  revolving  ecreenfi  have  been  tried  with  success. 

Dr.  Henshall's  device  is  the  simplest.  It  consists  of  a  short  flume  at  the  head  of 
the  ditch,  with  enough  fall  to  operate  an  eight-bladed  paddle  wheel,  fitting  the  flume 
closely.  In  a  wide  ditch,  and  correspondiiigly  wide  flume,  two  wheels  would  be  best. 
The  bearings  of  the  shaft  work  in  a  vertical  slot  so  that  any  hard  substance  can  pass 
under  by  raising  one  wheel.  The  splashing  of  the  paddles  frighten  the  fish  and  they 
make  no  attempt  to  descend.  A  revolving  cylinder  or  drum  of  wire  can  be  added, 
working  in  the  opposite  direction  outside  the  paddles  and  actuated  by  pulleys  from  a 
shafts  the  belt  being  crossed  so  that  wheel  and  screen  revolve  in  opposite  directions. 
A  device  similar  to  Dr.  Henshall's  was  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Parsons,  Fort  Bidwell, 
California.  It  is  United  States  patent  1106628  and  the  water  wheel  and  wire  drum 
revolve  in  opposite  directions,  but  it  has  gear  for  carrying  driftwood  and  rubbish  over 
the  screen.  Mr.  Julius  Dreher,  Detroit,  has  a  simple  paddle  device  in  a  flume  with 
prongs  as  well  as  paddles  to  stop  fish.  It  is  United  States  No.  1150348.  The  most 
elaborate  revolving  screen  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  H.  Broberg,  Warmsprings,  Montana, 
United  States  patent  No.  1147301  (1914),  which  rotates  on  a  vertical,  not  a  horizontal, 
shaft,  and  ingeniously  devised  to  keep  fish  from  passing  through,  while  preventing 
clogging  by  rubbish. 

If  simple  screen  devices  were  installed  at  the  inlet  of  irrigation  ditches  I  see  every 
ground  for  regarding  the  larger  canals  and  reservoirs  as  offering  great  possibilities 
OS  fish  reserves,  where  suitable  species  would  find  location  for  spawning  and  hatching 
out  the  young  fry  by  retaining  the  schools  of  fry  season  after  season,  and  preventing 
their  escape  into  ditches  and  laterals  supplied  with  water  from  the  reservoir. 
Facilities  for  sport  would  be  ensrured,  and  local  needs  in  the  way  of  fish  for  the  table 
provided  within  oertain  limits. 

Any  scheme  for  converting  irrigation  canals  and  reservoirs  into  such  fish  reserves 
in  the  western  provinces  would  have  my  hearty  support,  and  would  in  my  opinion  be 
entitled  to  every  aid  from  the  Fish  Culture  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Fisheries 
Department. 


Chairman":  The  last  two  papers  remind  us  very  much  that  little  has  as  yet  been 
done  in  the  way  of  developing  Canadian  resources.  I  now  call  upon  Mr.  F.  H.  Auldy 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Eegina. 

Mr.  AuLD:  Those  of  you  who  have  followed  the  successive  conventions  of  this 
association  will  have  noted  the  very  original  and  effective  designs  which  have  been 
issued  from  time  to  time  announcing  the  various  meetings.    I  have  in  mind  one  that 
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was  issued'  in  connection  with  the  Lethbridge  convention  four  years  ago.  It  was 
a  picture  showing  a.  bridal  party  and  underneath  was  the  l^^nd,  '*  The  Union  of 
Sunshine  and  Rain."  That  brings  to  my  mind  a  thought  in  connection  with  this 
province  of  Saskatchewan.  Saskatchewan  has  been  charged  with  beings  lukewarm 
towards  irrigation,  but  we  have  not  been  inattentive,  as  some  of  you  know.  We  m;iv 
have  watched'  Miss  Irrigation  from  afar  off,  but  we  have  had  a  certain  di^guisei 
regard  for  her  and  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  closer  acquaintance^  Liast  year  at 
Kamloops  there  was  a  good  representation  from  this  province  and  district.     You  know 

the  old  story  of  Miles  Standish's  courtship  when  he  was  too  busy,  irrigating  alfalfa, 
I  supi)09e,  and  Bent  somebody  else  to  "  speak  for  him,"  with  disastrous  consequences. 
But  last  year  we  had  a  gentleman  whom  you  all  know  well  speak  to  Miss  IrriKation 
on  behalf  of  this  province  and  while  she  did  not  declare  herself  too  readily,  yet 
Mr^ Williamson  spoke  so  effectively  on  our  behalf  that  Miss  Irrigation  came  to  visit 
us,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here  to-day. 

The  question  of  irrigation  is  really  not  very  much  to  the  fore  in  this  province 
at  present,  and  it  is  therefore  very  appropriate  that  this  convention  should  be  held 
in  this  town  of  Maple  Creek  as  it  is  in  this  district  and  in  the  Cypress  hills  that 
irrigation  development  in  Saskatchewan  has  taken  place.  The  Cypress  Hills  district 
is  practically  the  limit  of  the  irrigation  development  in  Saskatchewan.  The  Cypress 
hills,  as  you  know,  is  an  old  ranching  country.  The  hills  are  probably  75  miles 
long  with  a  less  distance  from  north  to  south,  and  extend  past  the  boundary  line 
into  Alberta,     They  also  contain  the  highest  point  in  this  province,  which  is  about 

4,260  feet  above  sea-level.  In  the  Cypress  hills  we  have  old  Fort  Walsh,  which  I 
believe  was  the  original  headquarters  of  the  Mounted  Police  in  the  days  when  the 
Indians  and  the  whisky  traders  Were  worth  watching.  Irrigation  work  in  the  Cypress 
hills  consists  of  probably  275  to  300  individual  projects.  In  comparison  with  the 
big  irrigation  enterprises  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  these  individual  projects 
may  look  small  or  unimportant,  but  we  are  b^inning  to  see  that  nothing  is  too 
^mall  for  production  in  these  days  and  that  serious  consequences  may  hinge  on  small 
things,  and  these  small  irrigation  projects  are  deserving  of  more  consideration  than 
they  have  received  in  the  past.  The  irrigable  area  amounts  to  approximately 
100,000  acres. 

I  was  impressed  by  an  article  which  I  read  recently  on  agriculture  in  Denmaik. 
That  little  country,  with  only  a  little  more  than  15,000  square  miles,  is  very  small 
indeed  in  comparison  with  Saskatchewan,  which  has  an  area  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
square  miles.  The  area  of  Denmaik  might  be  compared  with  that  portion  of 
Saskatchewan  from  Swift  Current  west  to  Alberta  and  from  the  Sai^atchewan  river 
to  the  international  boundary.  That  section  is  just  about  the  size  of  Denmark,  but 
in  Denmark  they  have  over  1,500  creameries.  They  have  64  pork  packing  plants, 
which  handle  annually  about  2,000,000  hogs,  valued  at  about  $30,000,000.  Th^ 
have  500  egg-gathering  centres.  That  is  an  example  of  intensified  agriculture. 
It  is  true  that  their  labour  conditions  are  not  comparable  to  ours,  and  market  and 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  different  from  ours,  but  if  irrigation  means  anything 
it  means  intensified  agriculture,  and  when  we  get  our  irrigation  work  going  as  we 
should^  we  may  look  for  results  in  the  direction  of  more  intensive  methods. 

But  in  the  Cypress  Hills  regions  we  have  not  yet  made  the  progress  we  are 
hoping  to  make  in  irrigation  for  the  reason,  as  Mr.  Peters  pointed  out,  that  reservoirs 
are  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  water  when  water  can  best  be  employed. 
Perhaps  these  reservoirs  would  be  more  readily  obtained  if  we  had  legislation  enabling 
several  irrigators  to  take  joint  action.  We  have  no  legislation  in  this  province 
regarding  irrigation  districts  such  as  is  in  force  in  Alberta,  but  we  have  legislation  in 
regard  to  drainage  districts  which  embodies  the  same  principle  and  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  if  the  getting  of  legislation  regarding  irrigation  districts  is  goiDjg  to 
aid  in  the  solution  of  that  question,  our  president  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Government  might  be  asked  that  legislation  be  passed  to  permit  individuals 
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to  get  together  and  develop  necessary  storage  systems.  We  have  in  Saskatchewan 
a  local  government  hoard  which  has  to  approve  the  sale  of  securities'  of  this  nature, 
and  I  believe  that  the  approval  of  their  securities  by  the  Board  would  assist  our 
irrigators  in  financing  the  cost  of  irrigation  reservoirs. 

While  we  believe  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  irrigation  in  this  district  it 
may  not  be  ami 89  to  recognize  the  progress  in  other  lines  of  agriculturei  which  has 
already  taken  place.  We  had  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  farmers  at  the  time 
of  the  last  census,  and  their  annual  revenue  is  now  between  a  third  and  a  half 
billion  dollars.  Grain  is  of  course  the  main  source  of  revenue,  but  live  stock  and 
live  stock  products  constitute  an  ever  increasing  percentage.  For  the  reason  that 
we  have  made  some  progress  in  improving  marketing  methods  I  propose  to  make 
a  brief  reference  to  what  has  been  done  to  realize  maximum  returns  to  the  producers 
without  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  consumer. 

The  facts  are  so  well  known  regarding  the  system  which  has  been  built  up  for 
the  marketing  of  our  grain  that  extended  reference  to  it  is  unnecessary.  The  big 
line  of  Saskatchewan  Co-operative  country  elevators  is  now  being  given  a  terminal 
outlet  which  should  be  of  great  value. 

Older,  however,  than  the  farmers  co-operative  elevators  are  the  co-operative 
creameries,  of  which  our  A^istant  Dairy  Commissioner  will  speak  to-night.  The 
several  locals  are  now  merged  into  one  large,  strong  co-operative  concern  and  this 
company  should  have  a  bright  future.  The  uumber  of  creameries  and  their  output 
have  laijgely  increased  since  1907. 

Another  line  of  effort  which  has  proven  quite  popular  is  the  co-operative  market- 
ing of  live  stock  by  live  stock  shipping  associations.  The  Co-oi)eratiye  Organization 
Branch  of  our  department  promotes  this  work  and  supplies  an  experienced  man  to 
assist  associations  in  handling  their  first  consignments.  Not  all  of  the  associations, 
nor  even  a  majority  of  them  are  shipping  their  stock  co-operatively,  but  those  which 
are  doing  it  are  enlarging  their  business  and  this  is  bound  to  increase,  as  the  principle 
is  absolutely  sound. 

Our  co-operative  branch  also  acts  as  a  marketing  agent  for  wool  and  poultry,  and 
as  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  information  for  those  who  have  articles  for  sale  or 
are  in  the  market  to  buy.  Wool  marketing  was  taken  up  four  years  ago  and  the 
department  was  able,  by  economical  handling  and  the  concentration  of  wool  in  one  lot 
to  get  better  prices  than  had  previously  been  obtained.  Each  year  has  shown  an 
increase  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  price,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  been  effected 
over  old  methods  when  the  local  merchant  received  the  wool  in  trade  and  shipped  to 
his  grocery  jobber  who  supplied  the  wool  jobber  who'  sold  to  another  speculator  or  to 
the  manufacturer.  To-day,  the  number  of  middlemen  has  been  lessened  to  the  benefit 
of  the  producer  who  sold  his  wool  locally  as  well  as  to  the  man  who  used  the  services  of 
the  department. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  co-operative  poultry  marketing  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  has  been  carried  on  for  two  seasons.  The  result  of  this  has  been  the 
standardizing  of  prices  and  a  larger  net  return  for  poultrymen. 

In  the  dairy  work  as  well  as  the  poultry  and  wool  marketing  work  the  same  prin- 
ciple prevailed.  The  government  official  assumed  full  charge  of  the  work,  paid  the 
patrons  an  advance  and  the, balance  as  soon  as.  the  product  was  sold. 

These  few  illustrations  of  what  may  be  accomplished  all  tend  towards  more  inten- 
sified agriculture  and  hasten  the  day  when  larger  production  will  be  in  evidence  and 
aid  the  introduction  of  co-operative  marketing  of  our  products.  The  live  stock  industry 
in  this  province  is  receiving  the  special  attention  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan  to  investigate  conditions  and  make  suggestions  as  to  what 
improvement  is  necessary  in  marketing  of  live  stock  and  live  stock  products.  The 
inquiry  is  still  going  on. 

It  is  a  little  disappointing  at  this  season  to  realize  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  as 
bountiful  a  crop  as  we  hoped  to  have  a  few  weeks  ago.    We  need  it  for  national  reasons 
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and  we  need  it  ourselves  for  economic  reasons.  We  are,  however,  by  present  indica- 
tions groing  to  get  just  as  much  money  for  our  grain  as  we  got  last  year,  and  we  got  as 
much  last  year  as  we  did  in  1915.  Many  farmers,  however,  will  have  bumper  crops  if 
present  promises  are  realized.  There  is,  however,  a  fact  that  is  not  so  comforting  and 
that  is  the  production  of  coarse  grains  in  Western  Saskatchewan  this  year  is  very  low. 
The  oat  crop  in  some  districts  is  practically  a  failure  and  the  effect  that  is  going  to 
have  on  the  live  stock  industry  is  detrimental. 

There  is,  however,  in  all  this  a  good  feature,  and  it  is  that,  apart  altogether  from 
the  larger  attention  which  may  be  given  to  irrigation  and  the  greater  impetus  which 
that  branch  of  farming  may  receive,  there  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  the  better  appli- 
cation of  dry  farming  methods.  Down  through  this  district  which  has  been  settled  by 
grain  growers  for  only  a  few  years,  and  taking  the  whole  country  east  of  here  as  far  as 
the  Soo  line,  there  has  -been  great  improvements  in  farming  methods,  and  whereas  in 
1914  there  was  a  total  and  complete  failure  in  many  districts  in  the  southwest,  there 
is  to-day  practically  no  district  that  cannot  show  good  summer  fallow  fields  of  wheat 
which  indicates  that  there  is  now  such  a  mastery  of  conditions  as  will  make  it  possible 
to  have  good  agricultiural  results  irrespective  of  dry  seasons. 

A  disappointing  feature  of  the  crop  situation  to  which  I  referred  is  the  abort 
crop  of  coarse  grains  in  certain  districts  in  the  western  part  of  the  province.  1  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  unfinished  hogs  and  cattle  as  was 
done  in  1914,  and  I  think  that  breeding  stock  can  be  carried  over  with  a  careful 
husbanding  of  our  fodder  supply.  Any  adverse  effect  on  our  live  stock  industry  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  at  this  juncture.  We  have  for  several  years  past  been  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  provincial  live  stock  industry  by  buying  up  suitable  breeding 
stock  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  and  supplying  farmers  without  the  necessary  cash  to 
pay  in  full  for  their  purchases,  selling  with  a  small  cash  payment  and  accepting 
notes  payable  in  one  to  two  years  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum.  This  work 
was  carried  on  under  the  provisions  of  our  Live  Stock  Purchase  and  Sale  Act  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  starting  a  great  many  new  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  A  part 
of  the  policy  is  the  distribution  of  good  pure-bred  bulls,  boars  and  rams.  This  year 
we  are  prepared  to  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock 
for  sale  on  credit  terms.  In  this  work  we  endeavour  to  supply  stock  at  cost.  This 
of  course  includes  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  animals  as  well  as  the  purchase  price 
of  the  animals  supplied. 

Our  duty  these  days,  however,  is  not  limited  to  production.  A  veiy  important 
phase  has  to  do  with  conservation-  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson  told  the  people  in  Ottawa 
a  short  time  ago  that  it  was  estimated  that  five  million  people  will  starve  to  death 
in  Europe  during  the  next  twelve  months.  I  presume  that  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
will  occur  in  the  war-d-evastated  areas,  especially  among  the  older  people  and  young 
children,  but  the  efforts  at  food  conservation  which  are  being  made  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  countries  with  which  we  are  allied  emphasizes  the  importance  attached  to 
food  conservation.  In  fact  we  have  a  Food  Controller  in  Canada.  The  problem  here, 
however,  is  different  from  that  of  the  British  Food  Controller.  We  must  conserve 
in  order  that  our  exportable  surplus  may  be  increased.  They  must  conserve  lest  their 
production  and  importations  of  foodstuffs  combined  should  be  insufficient.  I  do  not 
know  what  methods  will  be  adopted  in  order  to  aid  the  Food  Controller  in  the 
conservation  of  foodstuffs,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  all  the  public  needs  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  greatest  possible  saving  of  our  food  supply  is  to  know  the  facts. 
Any  effort  or  sacrifice  that  is  needed  will  be  made.  I  cannot,  however,  believe  that 
our  western  people  are  extravagant  in  their  food  requirements.  We  may  have  been 
and  probably  were  extravagant  in  the  boom  days  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  high  cost 
of  foodstuffs  to-day  is  having  a  wonderful  tonic  effect  in  so  far  as  conservation  is 
concerned. 

One  wlio  reflects  on  this  question  can  not  but  realize  the  importance  that  is 
fittached  to  production,  and  production  to-day  in  Western  Canadia  depends  on  more 
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man  power  in  order  to  cultivate  more  acres  and  to  cultivate  better  the  acres'  which 
are  now  being  farmed.  Judging  from  the  reports  which  we  are  getting  from  the 
East  it  would  appear  that  there  is  hardly  a  province  of  Canada  which  has  a  surplus 
of  farm  labour  and  the  outlook  for  the  handling  of  our  grain  crop  is  serious.  Some 
solution  of  our  labour  problem  must  be  had  if  production  is  to  be  carried  to  the 
point  which  appears  to  be  so  vitally  necessary,  but  whatever  we  do  in  this  direction 
must  be  characterized  by  thoroughness  and  careful  work.  "Better  farming"  and 
•'* better  business  methods  in  farming"  must  be  the  slogan,  so  that  the  utmost  may 
be  realized  for  the  labour  which  is  put  into  our  farm  opera tiona  If  we  get  that  not 
only  will  we  assist  in  the  present  crisis,  but  we  will  assist  in  building  up  better  institu- 
tions and  better  living  conditions  in  these  broad  prairies  and  in  the  fertile  valleys 
of  our  sister  province  of  British  Columbia.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  :  The  information  which  Mr.  Auld  has  given  to  us  as  to  the  conditions 
in  Europe  is  most  astounding  and  is  indeed  a  very  serious  affair  and  shows  the  need 
for  more  attention  to  our  agricultural  work. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Peter^s  address.  At  the  last  convention  of  the  Qypress  Hills 
Water  Users'  Association  I  made  a  resolution,  which,  unlike  the  average  New  Year's 
resolution,  was  carried  out,  and  that  was  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Cypress  hills.  I  find 
myself  intensely  interested  in  those  individual  projects  in  that  district  and  t  feel  that 
I  should  make  myself  more  familiar  with  them.  We  have  drainage  propositions  which 
are  practically  identical  in  principle  so  far  as  the  cost  and  allocation' is  concerned  and 
I  will  give  this  convention  my  assurance  to  see  whether  the  time  has  come  that  we 
should  have  similar  legislation  in  this  province  as  they  have  in  our  sister  provinces 
with  regard  to  the  individual  irrigation  projects.     (Applause). 

We  will  now  adjourn  to  meet  again  at  eight  o'clock  this  evening  and  I  would  ask 
you  to  be  here  promptly  in  order  that  we  can  keep  to  our  programme. 
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Chairman  :  The  first  speaker  of  the  evening  is  Premier  Martin,  whom  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  introducing. 

Premier  Martin:  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Government 
to  welcome  the  delegates  not  only  from  Saskatchewan,  but  also  from  British  Col- 
umbia and  Alberta.  I  also  understand  that  there  are  some  here  from  the  United  States, 
although  not  as  many  as  in  former  years.  Now  since  the  United  States  has  cast  its 
lot  in  as  an  ally  of  Great  Britain  that  fact  will  I  think  further  cement  the  friendship 
between  these  two  great  countries  in  years  to  come. 

Only  in  one  section  of  the  province  has  the  question  of  irrigation  been  discussed 
to  any  extent.  In  the  eastern  portion  in  which  I  reside  we  do  not  hear  very  much  about 
irrigation.  In  the  southwestern  portion  there  are,  however,  many  irrigation  projects. 
You  who  are  here  know  a  great  deal  of  irrigation  in  the  province  in  which  you  reside 
and  you  also  know  the  trouble  that  there  is  in  educating  people  to  the  need  of  irriga- 
tion m  this  portion  of  the  province.  There  was  a  time  in  Alberta  and  South-western 
Saskatchewan  from  1885  to  1895  when  there  was  nothing  but  dry  years  apparently 
and  they  taught  the  people  in  those  portions  of  the  country  the  need  of  irrigation  pro- 
jects. After  1896  and  for  the  last  15  years  or  20  years  we  have  not  had  a  succession  of 
dry  years,  yet  the  expenditure  of  money  on  irrigation  has  been  justified  on  grounds 
of  ensuring  against  dry  years  that  might  occur  and  one  has  occurred  in  the  present 
year. 
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I  think  gatherings  of  this  kind  are  to  be  eonimended.  The  great  question  before 
the  people  of  this  country  and  the  United  States  is  the  question  of  production.  In 
this  country  and  the  United  States  we  are  supplying  men  and  means  against  autocracy 
which  has  grown  up  in  Europe.  From  the  United  States  great  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion have  been  sent  and  also  from  Canada  for  some  years  now.  Of  late  there  has  been 
a  campaign  for  more  production  and  the  farmers  in  Canada  and  also  in  the  United 
States  are  rising  to  the  occasion  and  are  putting  forth  greater  efforts  than  before  the 
war  began.  Patriotism  and  production  are  going  hand  in  hand  since  the  war  began 
and  I  think  we  can  make  the  statement  that  the  man  who  is  making  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  is  a  greater  patriot  now  than  before. 

Now  as  I  said  before,  I  came  here  merely  as  a  representative  of  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  the  delegates  from  other  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  I  might  add  that  I  truly  hope  that  your  discussions  and 
addresses  will  lead  to  great  benefit  not  only  in  this  province  but  in  the  other  parts  of 
Canada.    (Applause). 

Chairman:  The  next  address  on  the  programme  is  with  reference  to  dairying. 
Now  dairying  has  not  been  gone  into  extensively  yet  because  I  think  a  lot  of  us  came 
from  the  East,  just  to  get  away  from  the  amount  of  hard  work  which  that  branch 
entails,  but  we  are  now  beginning  to  see  that  although  it  requires  hard  work  yet  it  is 
a  necessity  in  agriculture.  I  may  say  that  since  the  department  has  stepped  in  and 
taken  a  large  interest  in  this  matter  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  dairymen 
throughout  our  province.  In  the  northern  portion  of  Saskatchewan  dairying  has  been 
increasing  continually,  and  I  want  to  give  you  the  assurance  that  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  size  up  the  situation  in  this  province,  it  is  the  man  who  is  in  diversified 
farming  that  is  in  the  best  standing  in  his  town  and  with  his  banker.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  certain  amount  of  worry  attached  to  grain  growing  exclusively  that 
makes  us  become  prematurely  old.  The  man  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry  has  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  assurance.  The  province  of  Alberta  has  had  a  start  in  this  line,  but 
we  have  increased  also,  but  I  will  say  that  while  we  have  not  been  giving  preference 
over  British  Columbia  dairy  products,  yet  our  products  are  fetching  as  much  and  in 
cases  more  in  the  market.  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  F.  M.  Logan,  assistant  dairy 
commissioner,  province  of  Saskatchewan,  to  address  us  on  "  Co-operative  Dairying  in 
Saskatchewan." 

CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRYING  IN  SASKATCHEWAN. 

Mr.  Logan  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — ^I  was  thinking  while  sittin^^ 
here  this  afternoon  and  listening  to  the  excellent  addiresses,  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  you  irrigation  ists  to  get  together  once  a  year  to  compare  notes  and  talk  over  your 
successes  and  reverses.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  readying  of  a  bankers^  convention  held 
in  the  East,  when  one  banker  said,  "  It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  get  together  once 
in  a  while  to  decide  what  should  be  done,  who  should  be  done,  and  who  should  do  it," 
but  of  course  the  ideals  of  irrigation ists  are  altogether  different.  I  have  had  a  little 
experience  with  irrigation  in  connection  with  a  farm  I  have  in  British  Columbia. 
Two  years  ago  I  spent  all  the  spare  cash  I  had  and  about  all  I  could  borrow  to  put  in 
an  irrigation  system.  That  year  it  rained'  so  much  we  did  not  need'  any  additional 
water.  We  grew  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  of  oats  without  irrigation.  The 
next  year  we  put  in  several  acres  of  potatoes  and  I  had  a  man  who  had  little 
experience  with  irri oration,  but  who  was  anxious  to  learn.  He  thought  water  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  potatoes,  and  the  more  the  better,  so  he  rotted  most  of  the 
iwtatoes,  and  I  got  no  returns  that  year.  This  year  probably  the  pipe  line  will  blow 
up  or  the  supply  of  water  give  out,  so  I  am  not  looking  for  any  beneficial  results. 
But  speaking  about  getting  together.  In  looking  around  the  walls  I  see  the  Union 
Jack  along  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  This  is  a  good  thing  and  the  people  living 
under  those  flags  should  have  gotten  closer  together  years  ago. 
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Now  I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  you  stories  but  rather  to  tell  you  something  of 
co-operative  dairying  in  our  province.  I  waa  surprised,  to  say  the  least,  -to  receive 
A  letter  from  your  secretary  a^ing  me  to  speak  at  an  irrigation  convention  on  the 
enbject  of  dairying.  In  earlier  days,  among  some  farmers  at  least,  irrigation  was 
closely  allied  with  dairying,  but  the  discovery  and  practical  application  of  the 
''Babcock  Test"  has  done  much  to  disassociate  these  two  subjects. 

If  I  should  tell  you  what  I  think  about  co-operative  dairying  in  Saskatchewan 
you  would  think  I  was  pr^udiced  in  my  opinions  or  w-as  probably  dispensing  "  warm 
ozone,"  but  when  I  state  that  I  have  been  associated  with  the  dairy  branch  for  only 
a  little  over  two  years  and  can  claim  little,  if  any,  credit  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, you  will,  I  hope,  accept  my  statements  without  discount.  The  credit  for 
what  has  been  achieved  in  co-operative  dairying  throughout  Saskatchewan  is  due  in 
a  large  degree  to  the  spirit  of  co-operation  among  the  x>eople  and  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  man  who  for  the  past  ten  years  has  filled  the  position  of  Dairy  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson.  I  muat  not  forget  to  say,  however,  that  he  has  been  most 
ably  supported  in  this  work  by  your  chairman,  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell,  who 
during  these  years  has  occupied  the  position  of  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Had  the 
Daily  Commissioner  not  been  given  this  support,  the  results  to-day  might  have  been 
quite  different 

Co-operative  Dairying  Unique: 

Co-operative  dairying  in  Saskatchewan  is,  to  say  the  leaat,  unique.  So  far  as  I 
am  able  to  learn  it  has  developed  along  lines  distinctly  different  from  those  followed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  co-operative  dairying  was  first  intro- 
duced in  this  province  in  the  early  nineties  by  the  Dairy  Department  at  Ottawa,  but 
Ottawa  proved  too  far  from  the  scene  of  operations  to  manage  successfully  a  business 
involving  as  many  details  as  that  of  dairying,  with  the  result  that  of  the  thirteen 
creameries  built  during  these  years,  all  except  two  were  obliged  through  various 
causes  to  close  their  doors. 

In  1906  the  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell  joined  the  Saskatchewan  Government  as  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Spott.  It  did  not  take 
him  long  to  realize  that,  in  some  districts  at  least,  the  farmers  of  Saskatchewan  could 
not  live  by  wheat  alone,  so  he  established  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  branch  of  dairying.  The  work  of  enthusing  the  farmers  of  Saskatchewan 
in  dairying  was  not  an  easy  task.  Many  of  them  had  been  lured  to  the  West  with 
the  idea  of  making  a  fortune  in  grain  growing  and  to  get  away  from  the  close  applica- 
tion to  details  necessary  in  successful  dairying.  The  fact  that  co-operative  creameries 
previously  established  had' proven  failures  militated  against  the  starting  of  new  ones. 
Returns  for  dairy  products  were  at  that  time  low,  and  it  was  only  by  obtaining  as 
large  an  output  as  possible  and  by  keeping  operating  expenses  at  a  minimum  that  a 
price  could  be  paid  for  cream  which  would  induce  farmers  to  engage  in  this  line  of 
agriculture. 

The  usual  custom  throughout  Canada  in  connection  with  co-operative  creamery 
management  was  to  appoint  a  board  of  directors  from  among  the  local  shareholders 
and  the  business  therewith,  except  for  some  suggestions  from  the  Ottawa  Dairy 
Branch,  was  conducted  by  them.  It  frequently  happened  that  these  men  had  little 
or  no  experience  in  the  operation  of  a  creamery,  with  the  result  that  mistakes  were 
often  made  which  were  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  and  the  closing  of  the 
creamery  was  in  a  great  many  cases  the  final  result.  To  prevent  further  failures  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  decided  that  when  requested  by  any  co-operative  company 
the  Dairy  Branch  would  operate  its  creamery  with  little  added  cost  to  the  company. 
This  management  consisted  in  employing  help,  purchasing  supplies,  paying  the  patrons, 
keeping  the  records,  and  the  marketing  of  butter,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
you  that  large  savings  have  been  made,  more  economical  management  and  more  uni- 
form and  better  butter  has  been  the  result. 
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In  addition  to  the  actual  management  of  these  creameries,  the  Government  has 
also  given  financial  assistance.  In  many  localities  where  creameries  have  been  estab- 
lished it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  sell  sufficient  shares  to  build  and 
equip  a  modem  creamery,  so  the  Government  loaned  many  of  these  companies  from 
one  to  three  thousand  dollars  each  on  long  terms  and  at  a  favouitable  rate  of  interest. 
About  $27,000  has  been  loaned  in  this  way  and  over  $20,000  has  since  been  paid  back. 
By-  each  company  paying  a  few  hundred  dollars  annually  from  its  current  revenue  it 
has  made  the  tax  on  the  farmers  for  the  establishment  of  these  creameries  exceed- 
ingly light,  and  to-day  they  have  a  very  valuable  properly  practically  free  of  debt. 
It  has  cost  the  Government  practically  nothing  to  provide  this  financial  assistance. 

To  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  cream  which  was  essential  to  economical  opera- 
tion it  was  necessary  to  provide  in  some  cases  for  bringing  cream  a  long  distance, 
which  meant  increased  express  charges.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  persuaded  the  Government  to  pay  express  charges  on  cream  from  the 
current  revenue  of  the  province.  This  made  it  possible  to  bring  shipments  from 
districts  not  sufficiently  develox)ed  to  support  a  creamery  and  at  the  same  time  aided 
established  creameries  in  keeping  down  the  relative  cost  of  manufacture.  This  system* 
however,  was  not  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy,  and  as  the  creameries  became  stronger 
and  dairying  became  more  popular  this  financial  assistance  was  gradually  withdrawn, 
and  for  the  past  few  years  only  new  creameries  during  their  first  year  of  oxMsration 
have  had  their  express  charges  paid  from  Government  funds.  While  this  policy  was 
criticized  rather  severely  at  times  the  results  have  proven  that  it  was  wise  legislation. 

Cream'  Grading. 

One  of  the  features  which  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  excellent  repu- 
tation now  held  by  the  butter  made  at  these  co-operative  creameries  is  that  of  grading 
the  creanL  In  most  of  the  older  provinces  in  Canada  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  pay 
for  cream  according  to  its  quality.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  these 
provinces  in  issuing  bulletins ;  thousands  of  lectures  have  been  given  and  thousands  of 
inspections  have  been  made,  all  urging  farmers  to  take  better  care  of  their  cream,  but 
when  the  cream  arrived  at  the  creamery  no  selection  was  made,  and  one  farmer  received 
as  much  money  for  sour,  badly  flavoured  cream,  as  another  did  for  sweet  cream  of  good 
flavour,  with  the  result  that  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  towards  improving 
the  quality  of  the  cream  delivered. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  scientific  dairying  in  Ontario  stated  at  a  recent  dairymen's 
convention  that  the  creamery  butter  produced  in  Ontario  was  not  as  good  to-day  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago,  and  he  attributed  the  cause  to  i)oorer  cream  which  had  resulted 
largely  from  the  use  of  improperly  washed  hand  separators.  In  1912  the  Dairy  Branch 
adopted  the  system  of  grading  cream  and  paying  for  it  according  to  its  worth  or 
quality,  and  to  say  that  this  system  has  done  more  to  improve  the  quality  of  cream 
received  at  the  creameries  than  all  the  other  methods  employed  is  not  exaggerating. 
Cream  shipments  are  divided  into  three  classes,  Extra  No.  1,  No.  1,  and  No.  2.  In 
making  payments  for  butter  fat  two  cents  more  is  paid  for  the  first  grade  than  for  the 
second,  and  three  cents  more  for  the  second  than  for  the  third.  It  frequently  occurs 
that  one  farmer  receives  a  dollar  more  for  a  can  of  cream  than  does  his  neighbour  for 
one  of  the  same  size.  This  is  an  obje<!t  lesson  for  both  which  needs  no  further  explan- 
ation. The  good  grade  depends  upon  the  care  given  the  cream  and  to  get  that  extra 
dollar  a  wise  man  will  give  the  extra  care.  The  effect  of  this  system  has  been  to  so 
improve  the  quality  that  at  some  of  the  older  creameries  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
cream  received  arrives  in  a  sweet  condition. 

A  better  quality  of  cream  is  not  the  only  result.  After  farmers  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  taking  more  pains  with  their  cream  it  is  natural  for  them  to  exercise  more 
care  with  their  cows,  to  be  more  particular  about  feeding  them  and  to  keep  the  stable 
in  a  better  condition.  This  naturally  leads  to  a  desire  to  know  what  each  cow  is  pro- 
ducing and  eventually  daily  records  are  kept  and  the  work  more  intelligently  carried 
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on.  In  time  many  of  these  men  become  real  dairymen.  This  evolution  will  take  place 
much  quicker  when  farmers  are  shipping  to  a  creamery  where  the  cream  is  carefully 
gn^aded  and  paid  for  according  to  its  quality  than  if  shipping  to  one  where  careless 
methods  and  poor  quality  obtain  the  same  financial  returns  as  does  cream  of  the  right 
quality. 

In  conjunction  with  cream  grading,  a  systematic  plan  of  butter  grading  has  for 
several  years  been  carefully  carried  out.  Grading  depots  are  opetrated  at  four  central 
points  in  the  province  where  cold  storage  facilities  are,  of  course,  available.  Privately 
owned  as  well  as  the  co-operative  creameries  of  the  province  have  been  invited  and 
practically  all  have  made  use  of  the  grading  facilities. 

The  system  followed  by  the  co-operative  creameries  might  be  described  briefly 
as  follows.  Particulars  of  each  churning  are  recorded,  such  as  the  pounds  of  cream 
of  different  grades,  the  average  temperature  of  this  cream  when  received,  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  churned,  time  required  for  churning,  temperature  of  the 
washing  water,  amount  of  colour  used,  if  any,  amount  of  salt  used,  time  butter  was 
worked,  general  appearance  when  churned,  and  other  particulars  are  recorded.  A 
large  percentage  of  this  butter  is  packed  in  56-pound  boxes,  the  inside  of  which  is 
coated  with  paraffin-wax  and  then  lined  with  heavy  parchment  paper.  Each  creamery 
is  given  a  distinguishing  letter  and  each  churning  a  number,  both  of  which  are 
marked  on  the  outside  of  every  box  of  butter  packed,  and  even  though  a  box  of  this 
butter  is  held  in  cold  storage  for  months  or  even  years,  it  can  be  easily  traced  and 
all  particulars  obtained. 

A  copy  of  this  churning  report  is  put  in  an  envelope  tag  and  attached  to  one  of  the 
boxes  filled  from  this  particular  churning.  If  the  contents  of  this  box  prove 
unusual  in  any  way  the  grader  can  refer  to  the  churning  report  and  probably  detect 
the  cause.  As  already  mentioned  this  report  shows  the  amount  of  cream  of  the 
different  grades  and  if  the  butter  maker  is  taking  in^  extra  Na  1  and  No.  1  cream  and 
turning  out  No.  2  butter  there  is  evidently  something  wrong  and  the  trouble  can 
usually  be  detected.  Upon  tlie  arrival  of  this  butter  at  the  grading  station  one  or  more 
boxes  from  each  churning  is  carefully  examined  and  a  score  card  similar  to  that 
used  at  exhibitions  is  filled  out  and  marks  given  for  flavour,  grain,  salting,  finish 
and  colour.  These  cards  are  made  out  in  triplicate  and  one  sent  to  the  Dairy  Branch, 
one  to  the  creamery  where  the  butter  was  made,  and  one  held  by  the  grader.  This 
system  provides  a  constant  check  and  guide  for  the  men  who  do  the  work  and  is 
lees  expensive  and  far  more  effective  in  producing  uniform  butter  of  high  quality 
than  could  be  accomplished  by  the  usual  system  of  having  inspectors  make  frequent 
visits  to  these  creameries. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  various  railways  along  which  these 
creameries  are  located  to  operate  a  cool  car  at  least  once  a  week  between  each  creamery 
and  the  grading  depots.  This  provides  facilities  for  having  the  butter  reach  cold 
storage  in  good  condition  where  it  is  held  at  a  low  temperature  until  sold. 

When  the  butter  is  sold,  grade  certificates,  showing  the  marks  given  each  churning, 
and  which  are  equivalent  to  certificates  of  quality,  are  forwarded  by  mail  to  the 
purchaser,  and  before  the  shipment  arrives  the  buyer  knows  more  about  the  quality 
of  his  purchase  than  if  he  spent  half  a  day  in  a  personal  examination  of  the  butter. 
It  is  needless  to  say  this  system  is  popular  with  the  trade  and  many  of  the  dealers  do 
not  care  to  purcliase  butter  unless  accompanied  by  a  grade  certificate.  Every  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  maintain  the  standard  indicated  by  this  grade  certificate.  When 
it  implies  that  the  butter  is  No.  1  or  special  we  try  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  No.  2. 
The  Dairy  Branch  fully  realizes  that  the  reputation  of  Saskatchewan  butter  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  use  made  of  these  grade  certificates  and  while  their  abuse 
could  seriously  affect  the  present  it  could  almost  ruin  the  future  of  the  industry. 
The  advice  of  the  Dairy  Commissioner  to  our  graders  has  always  been  that  if  in  doubt 
about  what  grade  to  give  a  churning  of  butter  to  err  on  the  safe  side  and  give  it  the 
lower  grade. 
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In  co-operative  dairying  there  is  perhaps  no  feature  of  more  mariced  advantage 
than  the  co-operative  marketing  of  the  butter.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  satis- 
factorily supply  the  Pacific  coast  or  foreign  markets  unless  the  seller  is  in  a  position 
to  fill  orders  on  short  notice  of  from  one  to  t«n  cars.  Few  if  any  creameries  in  Canada 
have  sufficient  output  to  meet  these  requirements  so  the  only  practical  way  is  for 
the  butter  from  a  number  of  creameries  to  be  assembled  at  central  points  and  after 
giading  have  it  sold  through  one  office.  -With  our  system  of  grading  cream  and  the 
careful  grading  of  each  churning  of  butter  it  is  possible  to  have  fifteen  or  twenty 
or  even  more  creameries  produce  butter  which  is  almost  uniform,  so  when  a  dealer 
buys  five  or  ten  carloads  of  the  same  grade  he  knows  that  his  entire  purchase  is 
practically  uniform  in  quality.  This  feature  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  else 
in  Canada  because  in  the  other  provinces  the  creameries  are  practically  all  privately 
owned  and  operated  singly,  so  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  of  purchasing 
butter  in  large  quantities  which  has  been  manufactured,  gra4ed  and  sold  under  the 
control  of  one  office. 

By  following  the  system  already  outlined  the  butter  made  by  the  co-operative 
creameries  of  Saskatchewan  enjoys  a  reputation  which  any  province  might  well  be 
proud  of. 

Four  years  ago  the  dealers  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  willing  to  pay  from  two  to 
five  cents  more  for  New  Zealand  butter  than  they  would  for  any  Canadian  make. 
During  recent  years  a  gradual  improvement  has  been  made  in  Western  butter  and 
I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  to-day  the  same  dealers  will  pay  as  much  for 
the  butter  made  by  the  co-operative  creamers  of  Saskatchewan  as  they  will  for  tho 
best  New  Zealand  grades,  and  at  the  same  time  will  pay  from  one  to  two  cents  more  for 
it  than  they  will  for  the  once  famous  Eastern  Townships'  butter. 

The  Pacific  coasit,  however,  is  not  the  only  place  where  this  butter  can  be 
marketed.  A  carload  was  sent  to  Montreal  in  March  of  this  year  on  consignment 
and  the  brokers  found  it  so  satisfactory  that  they  were  able  to  dispose  of  it  at 
one  and  one-half  to  two  cents  in  advance  of  local  makes,  writing  that  the  flavour  was 
excellent  and  the  workmanship  about  perfect. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  quality  of  Western  Canada  butter,  I  might  mention 
the  result  of  a  trial  shipment  sent  to  England  last  fall.  The  Dairy  Commissioners  for 
Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  made  up  a  carload  and  forwarded  to  the  Bristol 
market.  The  brokers  to  whom  it  was  consigned  wrote  that  it  gave  excellent  satisfac- 
tion and  they  considered  it  "  the  finest  lot  of  butter  ever  received  from  Canada." 
With  a  reputation  for  quality  such  as  I  have  outlined  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  butter  produced  by  the  Co-operative  Creameries  of  Saskatchewan  sells  at  a 
premium  of  at  least  two  cents  per  pound  in  advance- of  what  it  would  bring  if  each 
creamery  were  operated  separately  and  the  butter  marketed  in  the  same  way.  With 
an  output  of  two  or  three  million  pounds  an  additional  two  cents  per  pound  amounts 
to  a  sum  of  considerable  size.  Under  the  co-operative  system  the  farmers  who  produce 
the  cream  obtain  the  entire  benefit  of  this  premium  as  it  costs  no  more,  in  fact,  less 
to  manufacture  butter  under  this  system  than  it  would  if  each  creamery  were  operated 
singly. 

Three  systems  have  been  adopted  in  paying  for  cream  shipments.  At  several  of 
the  creameries  cheques  are  issued  for  each  can  of  cream,  but  for  most  of  the  cream 
current  prices  are  paid  by  cheque  every  two  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
a  final  payment  or  dividend  is  usually  available.  Last  year  more  than  $17,000  was  dis- 
tributed among  our  patrons  as  a  final  payment.  Had  these  creameries  been  operated 
by  private  companies  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  little  if  any  of  this  sum  would  have 
found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers. 

While  development  in  dairying  throughout  Saskatchewan  has  not  been  phenomenal 
or  perhaps  even  as  great  as  it  might  have  been  during  these  years,  it  has  been  consistent 
and  uniform  and  an  excellent  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  future. 

As  I  have  already  stated  the  growth  has  not  been  phenomenal,  but  it  has  been,  T 
think,  more  than  ordinary.    Ten  years  ago  four  small  creameries  were  operated  with 
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205  patrons  and  an  annual  output  of  88,000  pounds  of  butter.  To-day  we  have  19 
creameries  in  operation  with  more  than  7,000  patrons  and  while  it  is  too  early  to  state 
definitely,  the  output  will  probably  be  between  two  and  one-half  and  three  million 
poiinds,  and  yet  this  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  what  these  co-operative  creameries 
will  some  day  produce. 

An  outline  of  the  co't)perative  creameries  of  Saskatchewan  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  their  amalgamation  into  one  co-operative  company.  While 
these  creameries  have  been  satisfactorily  operated  during  the  past  ten  years  it  was 
decided  that  under  the  system  followed  they  were  not  on  as  permanent  a  basis  as  they 
might  be.  The  custom  has  been  for  the  dairy  branch  to  obtain  an  annual  lease  of 
these  creameries.  The  tendency  in  all  cases  has  been  to  renew  these  leases,  but  there 
was  no  guarantee  that  this  would  continue  to  be  done,  and  while  we  might  have  two  or 
three  million  x)ounds  of  butter  to  market  this  year,  it  was  possible  that  we  should  have 
none  next  year  as  each  company  might  decide  to  operate  its  own  plant,  so  the  develop- 
ment of  permanent  butter  markets  under  such  conditions  would  be  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. In  addition  to  the  immediate  operation  of  these  creameries  their  future  develop- 
ment had  to  be  considered.  Work  of  a  permanent  nature  could  not  well  be  undertaken 
on  the  basis  of  an  annual  lease,  so  the  amalgamation  of  all  these  creameries  seemed  to 
offer  a  solution  to  the  difficulty  and  was  undoubtedly  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  I 
predict  for  the  new  company  a  big  f utura 

Its  ability  to  provide  an  unlimited  and  profitable  market  for  all  the  cream  the 
farmers  can  produce  is  only  one  of  the  services  this  company  can  render. 

The  egg  and  poultry  industry  of  this  province  is  capable  of  almost  unlimited 
expansion.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  150,000  farmers  in  Saskatchewan,  any  one  of 
which  could  keep  at  least  100  hens,  and  some  of  them  many  more.  With  100  eggs  to 
the  credit  of  each  hen,  which  is  a  low  average,  it  would  mean  an  egg  production  of  1,500,- 
000,000  and  at  two  cents  each  would  be  worth  $30,000,000.  With  100  head  of  poultry 
to  sell  from  each  farm,  the  revenue  from  this  ^source  alone  would  amount  annually  to 
$7,600,000  or  a  total  revenue  of  over  $37,000,000.  The  farmers  interested  in  dairying 
will  be  the  first  to  become  interested  in  poultry  and  egg  production,  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  creamery  and  cold  storage  facilities,  the  industry  can  be  developed  more 
successfully  than  in  any  other  way.  Seldom  if  ever  has  such  an  opportunity  for  ser- 
vice awaited  a  new  company. 

Another  feature  which  can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the 
creamery  and  i>oultry  industry  is  that  of  co-operative  cold  storage.  Sufficient  work 
has  already  been  done  along  this  line  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  and  practical 
possibilities  of  these  plants.  Cold  storage  warehouses  of  a  practical  size  can  be  con- 
structed at  central  points  in  the  province,  and  in  addition  to  being  self-sustaining 
can  provide  storage  facilities  for  farmers  in  these  localities  who  wish  to  store  their 
winter's  supply  of  jierishable  provisions,  and  also  provide  storage  facilities  for 
merchants,  brokers  and  others  requiring  such  space.  This  province  is  in  need  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  such  plants  at  the  present  time. 

When  we  consider  the  opportunity  for  development  and  the  still  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  service,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  possil)ilities  of  the  new 
co-operative  company  are  limited  only  by  the  energy  and  ability  the  management  cian 
give  to  the  enterprise.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Dairy*  Branch  will  retire  from  the 
active  management  of  these  creameries  and  that  this  work  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
new  company  about  November  1  of  this  year.  Its  future  will  undoubtedly  be  watched 
with  keen  interest  by  thousands  who  are  personally  and  financially  interested. 

Saskatchewan  has  been  singularly  successful  in  co-operative  undertakings,  and 
I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  the  Co-operative  Creameries,  Limited, 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  successful. 

The  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  supplement  and  probably  accentuate  one  of  the 
points  made  by  Mr.  Logan.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  that  we  make  better  butter  than 
any  one  else,  but  we  do  say  that  whatever  certificate  we  attach  to  the  butter  we  live 
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right  up  to  it,  and  that  is  what  commends  our  butter  to  the  buyers.  Mr.  Wilson's 
certificate  on  butter  is  getting  to  mean  just  as  much  as  Mr.  Peter  Home's  certificate 
means  on  grain  in  the  Liverpool  markets,  and  the  buyers  know  that  whatever  that 
certificate  calls  for  the  grain  will  be  found  to  be  the  same.  I  visited  the  big  export 
dealers  in  Vancouver  and  I  got  first  hand  from  them  the  statement  that  they  oould 
always  bet  on  Mr.  Wilson's  certificate  and  that  as  long  as  that  would  be  the  case  they 
would  be  glad  to  get  our  products.  You  have  been  reading  about  the  alleged  atroci- 
ties in  cold  storage  in  Ontario.  We  do  not  desire  to  start  anything  of  that  kind  in 
connection  with  our  cold  storage  plants.  If  the  consumer  believes  that  such  might 
be  started  here  all  they  would  need  to  do  would  be  to  buy  their  butter  and  case  it 
and  their  meats  too,  buying  it  at  the  time  th^  wanted  to  and  then  store  it  in  our 
cold  storage  plants,  as  by  law  they  are  entitled  to  store  whatever  th^y  buy.  I  may 
say  that  the  cold  storage  plant  at  Wanda  is  used  by  farmers  living  within  fifty  miles 
around  there. 

We  believe  in  each  district  forming  its  own  conditions  for  its  particular  industry. 
If  it  is  grain  growing,  then  grow  grain,  and  if  it  is  ranching,  then  ranch,  and  if 
dairying,  then  carry  on  dairying.  We  believe  in  diversified  farming.  Ton  take  the 
districts  of  Wadena  and  Uoydminster  where  the  established  industries  are  oat  grow- 
ing and  dairying.  There  are  districts  more  adapted  for  grain  gnawing  than  for 
dairying.  Whatever  your  district  is  adapted  for  work  under  those  conditions  and 
diversify  in  other  respects.  We  would  not  think  of  recommending  dairying  in  places 
where  it  is  not  suitable.  We  believe  to-day  if  we  had  three  or  four  inches  of  water 
at  the  right  time  on  our  pastures  in  Saskatchewan  that  it  would  increase  our  dairy- 
ing output  by  26  i>er  cent. 
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Chairman:  The  first  speaker  this  morning  is  Mr.  James  Johnstone,  of  Nelson, 
British  Columbia,  who  will  speak  on  "  Interprovincial  Co-operation." 

Mr.  Johnstone:  The  greatest  permanent  prosperity  of  the  Canadian  West  will 
in  future  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  co-operation  is  entered  into  between  the 
farmers  east  and  those  west  of  the  Rooky  mountains. 

Here  on  the  plains  you  produce  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world,  which  is  the  staff 
of  life,  and  the  chief  food  for  man  and  beast  throughout  the  world. 

On  the  Pacific  slopes  in  British  Columbia  we  can  also  produce  the  finest  of  grains, 
but  owing  to  the  expense  of  clearing  and  preparing  the  land  for  its  cultivation  we 
do  not  attempt  to  produce  grains  in  competition  with  the  farmers  on  the  plains.  We 
in  British  Columbia  are  situated  in  a  climate  and  amid  surroundings  which  produce 
the  very  finest  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  which  are  indigenous  to  the  temperate  zone.  Fresh 
ripe  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  of  foods  and  is  essential  to  maintaining  the 
body  in  perfect  health.  You  of  the  plains,  therefore,  require  our  fruits  which  we 
produce  to  perfection,  and  we  of  the  mountains  require  your  grains,  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  our  flooks  and  herds,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
continued  fertility  of  the  orchards.  As  we  in  British  Columbia  require  your  products 
flnd  you  require  ours,  and  as  we  are  all  producers  direct  from  the  soil,  we  should 
devise  some  better  means  of  interprovincial  co-operation  than  we  have  at  present — 
which  is  in  reality  no  co-operation  whatever. 

The  distance  between  these  areas  of  greatly  diversified  production  is  only  a  few 
hundred  miles,  far  nearer  than  any  other  diversified  areas  of  a  similar  character. 

Such  proximity  should  be  of  the  very  greatest  commercial  advantage  to  the 
producers  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  but  we  are  not  taking 
advantage  of  it  as  we  should. 
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We,  in  British  Coliimbia,  purchase  a  large  tonnage  of  feed  and  grain  from  the 
States  lying  to  the  south  of  us,  which  we  should  purchase  from  you;  and  you 
purchase, a  large  quantity  of  fruit  from  the  States  lying  to  the  south  of  British 
Columbia  which  you  should  purchase  from  us.  Now  this  lack  of  what  I  might  call 
national  co-operation  and  fore-thought  is  certainly  not  caused  by  quality.  Your 
wheat  and  farm  products  stand  first  in  quality,  not  only  on  this  continent  but  through- 
out the  world,  and  our  fruit  has  won  the  highest  awards  for  quality  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  London  and  at  various  exhibitions  throughout  the  United 
State*.  Only  last  month  I  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Panama  Pacific 
International  Exposition  their  gold  medal  and  diploma  for  a  variety  of  cherry  which 
was  not  only  originated  in  California,  but  which  is  considered  the  best  cherry  grown 
in  the  States.  They  also  awarded  me  a  diploma  and  their  silver  medal  for  an 
European  variety  of  cherry.  With  these  facts  before  us  surely  you  should  get  the 
best  of  fruit  and  we  the  best  of  grain  and  feed,  but  we  do  not  do  so  by  any  means, 
and  it  is  our  own  fault.  Providence  helps  those  who  help  themselves,  and  so  far 
our  past  want  of  co-operation  does  not  deserve  anything  better  than  we  have  been 
receiving.  I  often  see  fruit  for  sale  in  the  city  stores  of  the  prairie  provinces  which 
no  British  Columbia  man  would  touch  and  which  even  his  pigs  might  not  relish  at 
home,  and  I  have  often  purchased  milling  feeds  at  high  prices  ($40  to  $60  per  ton) 
which  contained  a  large  percentage  of  crushed  straw  and  as  for  No.  3  wheat  purchased 
for  chicken  feed,  I  am  certain  your  plump  bene  would  pass  it  by  and  not  recognize  it 
as  feed  fit  for  them. 

This  fearful  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  has  taught  us  the  vital  importance  of 
developing  our  own  resources  within  the  Empire,  and  thus  in  times  of  emergencies 
to  be  absolutely  independent  of  our  supplies  from  foreign  sources. 

During  the  strenuous  conditions  in  which  we  are  living  too  great  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  the  imi)ortance  of  interprovincial  co-operation.  It  should  be  our 
privilege  and  duty  to  co-operate  in  every  way  and  assist  each  other  by  using  each 
other's  produce.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  others  will  circumvent  our  wonderful  opi)ortuni- 
ties;  other  fruits  of  perhaps  less  nutritive  value  may  come  into  general  use  and 
even  your  famous  wheat  may  not  always  be  held  essential.  Even  now  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  a  factory  is  turning  out  bread,  cakes  and  biscuits  which  are  claimed  to  be 
delicious  and  of  greater  food  value  than  those  made  from  wheat  or  oats.  Let  us  then 
be  up  and  doing — ^boosting  and  using  our  own  good  products  among  ourselves,  for 
every  dollar  we  send  out  of  Canada  is  lost  to  our  coimtry.  Out  of  every  dollar  we 
exchange  among  ourselves  a  certain  proportion  will  again  return  to  our  pockets. 

Individual  efiPort  will  accomplish  the  desired  end  better  than  any  association  or 
organization  which  might  be  formed.  Let  us  each  one  purchase  home-grown  and 
home-manufactured  products  only  and  our  dealers  wiU  soon  cease  to  purchase  goods 
which  we  leave  on  their  hands.  In  some  instances  we  might  have  to  be  put  to  a  little 
inconvenience  for  a  short  time,  but  surely  we  should  consider  such  small  sacrifice  a 
privilege  in  being  able  to  do  our.  bit  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  Empire's  resources. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Johnstone  is  kindly  allowing  Mayor  Annable,  of  Nelson,  B.C.,  a 
few  minutes  of  his  time  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mayor  Annable:  As  I  have  to  leave  the  convention  this  evening,  my  friend,  Mr. 
James  Johnstone,  and  myself  desire  to  invite  the  members  of  the  Western  Canada 
Irrigation  Association  to  hold  their  next  convention  at  Nelson.  I  believe  it  has  been 
the  custom  for  the  convention  to  alternately  visit  the  prairie  and  the  mountain  section, 
and  next  year  it  is  due  to  visit  British  Columbia.  We  adopt  the  dry  farming  method 
more  in  the  vicinity  of  Nelson.  We  not  only  cultivate  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
our  country,  but  we  dig  down  some  hundreds  of  feet  and  we  dig  out  wealth  from  the 
ground.  From  Government  statistics  British  Columbia  has  produced  $464,000,000 
from  the  mountain  depths  of  the  earth  in  minerals.  Gold  having  a  standard  value 
is  not  any  greater  than  before  the  war,  while  copi)er,  lead,  zinc  and  silver  are  double 
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their  previous  price,  therefore  gold  mines  have  almost  ceased  to  operate  and 
copper,  lead  and  silver  mines  are  Operating  to  their  fullest  extent.  One  reason  for 
the  closing  up  of  the  gold  mines  is  on  account  of  the  labour  required  to  develop  the 
lead,  copper  and  other  properties.  Qold  having  a  standard  value  is  the  same  any  time 
it  is  taken  out.  Therefore  when  labour  is  cheaper  and  powder  one-quarter  of  what 
it  is  to-day,  the  gold  mines  will  then  start  operating  again.  While  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  any  advantage  in  getting  in  ahead  and  inviting  you  to  Kelson,  the  reason  I  am 
doing  this  to-day  is  because  I  will  have  to  leave,  this  evening. 

If  you  can  come  to  Nelson  next  year  we  will  try  as  citizens  of  that  city  to  keep 
up  the  hospitality  which  has  been  extended  to  the  association  at  the  other  places  where 
the  conventions  have  been  held.  Although  the  standard  has  been  set  rather  high,  we 
will  endeavour  to  keep  it  up.  We  have  the  largest  motor  boat  fleet  in  America  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  city  on  Kootenay  lake.  We  have  the  largest  smelter  in  the 
British  Empire  having  a  pay-roll  of  $200,000  a  month.  If  you  will  come  there  we  will 
endeavour  to  arrange  a  trip  to  the  smelter  and  a  trip  on  the  Kootenay  and  also  a  few 
hours  under  Mr.  Johnstone's  cherried. 

The  word  "  Kootenay  "  is  an  Indian  name  meaning  *'  water  people."  Now,  while 
we  are  particularly  fond  of  water  we  would  say  that  we  have  not  yet  banished  from  our 
midst  the  refreshments  that  you  have  done  away  with,  but  if  we  have  not  by  the  time 
you  come  and  you  should  forget  that  it  is  water  you  are  accustomed  to  drink,  we  will 
do  our  best  to  take  care  of  you.    (Applause.) 

Chairman:  You  will  see  that  we  are  not  at  least  going  to  be  homeless  for  our 
next  convention.  We  have  five  minutes  left  for  discussion  on  Mr.  Johnstone's  paper. 
There  is  something  left  to  say  in  the  matter  and  I  might  lead  you  by  saying  that  there 
is  one  kind  of  inter-provincial  trade  that  we  should  like  to  have  cut  out.  Speaking 
generally  there  is  no  friendship  in  trade,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  real  desire  to  have 
inter-provincial  trade.  When  I  went  to  British  Columbia  in  regard  to  our  butter  trade 
I  found  a  real  desire  in  British  Columbia  to  trade  with  the  prairie  provinces.  How- 
ever, we  must  always  see  that  two  or  three  things  are  provided  before  we  can  expect 
to  have  development  in  inter-provincial  trade.  That  is,  you  must  be  prepared  to  give 
the  article  the  other  man  wants  when  he  wants  it  and  also  at  a  reasonable  price.  There 
is  only  one  trade  that  we  want  to  have  cut  out  and  that  is  the  liquor  trade.  However, 
I  believe  it  was  only  through  a  fluke  that  this  has  not  been  done.  Now,  if  there  are 
any  others  who  want  to  discuss  the  question  of  inter-provincial  co-operation,  we  should 
hear  from  them. 

The  old  saying  that  there  is  no  friendship  in  trade  is  not  true,  but  in  my  opinion 
there  must  not  be  too  much  diflerence  between  what  one  province  wants  to  give  you 
and  what  you  want  and  neither  must  there  be  a  big  difference  in  the  price  that  the  one 
wants.  The  economic  side  of  the  trade  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Other  things  being 
equal  we  can  always  develop  inter-provincial  trade  and  co-operation  along  our  lines 
and  also  along  other  lines. 


Mr,  Dqn.  H.  Bark,  Chief  of  Irrigation  Investigation  Division,  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  will  now  address  us  on : — 

Alfalfa  Growing  in  W^estem  Canada. 

Mr.  Bark  :  I  was  very-iorry  to  be  imable  to  be  here  yesterday,  but  still  I  feel  that 
I  am  somewhat  fortunate,  for  if  I  had  heard  what  the  other  speakers  had  to  say  about 
alfalfa  I  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed  in  following  them,  as  they, 
no  doubt,  completely  covered  the  subject.  You  delegates,  on  the  other  hand,  axe  per- 
haps unlucky,  for  not  having  heard  the  other  speakers  discuss  the  subject  of  alfalfa, 
I  am  bound  to  make  more  or  less  repetition. 
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The  subject  of  alfalfa,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  is  such  a  great  one  that  I  cannot 
hope  to  cover  it  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  but  I  shall  do  my  best.  Not  knowing 
what  the  other  gentlemen  have  said  on  the  subject  I  cannot  do  otherwise  but  try  to 
cover  at  least  certain  phases  of  it  more  or  less  completely.  I  feel  and  believe  that 
alfalfa  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  forage  crops  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  pro- 
duce in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  It  excels  all  other  forage  plants  in  yield,  low  cost  of 
production,  feeding  value,  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  soil.  Though  this  is  an  irriga- 
tion convention  we  will  have  to  admit  that  alfalfa  will  do  very  well  on  dry  farms  pro- 
vided a  reasonable  amount  of  rainfall  occurs.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  more 
moisture  there  is  available  the  more  tonnage  of  alfalfa  there  will  be  produced.  It 
would  seldom  rain  too  much  in  our  Western  Prairie  Provinces  for  the  maximum  pro- 
duction of  alfalfa,  providing  the  crop  is  planted  on  a  well  drained  soil.  If  it  is  too  dry 
for  the  production  of  a  medium  crop  of  grain  on  summer  fallow  one  cannot  exi)ect  a 
good  yield  from  alfalfa  unless  it  is  planted  in  rows  and  cultivated  so  as  to  conserve  the 
moisture.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  alfalfa  is  handled  in  this  manner  a  fair  crop  may 
be  produced  in  all  but  the  driest  of  seasons.  In  such  cases  it  is  usually  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  very  profitable  crop  of  seed. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  great  value  alfalfa  has  as 
a  food  for  practically  all  classes  of  stock.  I  think  I  can  take  it  for  granted  that 
most  of  you  already  know  of  its  great  value  as  a  hay  for  dairy  cows  and  for  beef 
cattle,  as  well  as  for  sheep,  horses,  and  hogs.  It  makes  an  ideal  pasture  for  hogs  and 
borses,  but  due  to  the  losses  from  bloating,  in  my  experience,  it  is  never  profitable 
to  pasture  either  cattle  or  sheep  upon  it.  I  have  seen  many  men  who  have  had  long 
>ears  of  experience  in  thia  matter,  however,  and  who  claim  that  it  is  possible  to 
pasture  alfalfa  without  danger  from  bloat,  yet,  these  same  men  sooner  or  later 
have  usually  given  up  the  practice.  I  have  not  seen  sheep  or  cattle  pastured  on 
alfalfa  in  Alberta,.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some  peculiarity  about  our  climate  that 
will  permit  the  successful  pasturing  with  these  two  classes  of  live  stock  without 
loss.  If  any  one  wishes  to  try  it,  the  stock  should  by  all  means  be  turned  on  the 
pasture  only  when  well  fed  and  full  of  some  other  foraga  They  should  then  be 
kept  upon  the  alfalfa  and  not  taken  out  so  as  to  allow  them  to  become  real  hungry. 
One  of  the  great  dangers  lies  in  allowing  them  to  eat  too  much  at  one  time. 

As  a  hay,  alfalfa  is  relished  by  cattle,  horses  aad  sheep,  though  in  some  cases 
they  must  be  taught  to  eat  it  at  the  start.  It  is  practically  the  only  hay  that  is 
adapted  as  a  dry  forage  for  hogs.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  forage  that  hogs  will 
eat  30  much  of  and  do  well  upon  in  the  dry  state  as  alfalfa.  I  well  remember  a  man 
from  the  East  who  worked  with  me  in  the  early  days  of  an  irrigation  project  in  Idaho. 
He  had  never  had  any  experience  with  alfalfa  prior  to  coming  to  the  West  and  was 
certainly  surprised  to  learn  that  hogs  liked  hay.  He  told  how  the  first  western  farmer 
he  had  ever  worked  for  had  asked  him  to  feed  the  hogs  some  hay,  that  he  failed  to  do 
so  thii:Jcing  that  the  boss  was  joking  with  him,  but  that  he  was  much  surprised  when 
the  said  boss  later  on  in  the  day  fed  the  hogs  himself  and  stated,  "  You  ought  to  have 
seen  those  hogs  eat." 

One  of  the  greatest  values  of  alfalfa  to  our  Prairie  Provinces  is  iji  the  fertilizing 
effect  it  has  on  the  soil.  We  must  practise  crop  rotation  if  maximum  returns  are  to 
be  made  from  our  crops  year  after  year.  There  is  no  soil  in  Western  Canada  or  in 
any  other  section  that  will  stand  continuous  cropping  to  grrain  year  after  year  and 
still  continue  to  give  maximum  returns.  Some  fertilization,  either  application  of 
manure,  or  that  furnished  by  a  rotation  with  leguminous  crops  must  be  added  to  the 
soil.  Though  we  have  a  fair  supply  of  humus  to  start  with  it  is  not  sufficient  to  raise 
maximum  crops  of  grain  for  more  than  a  few  years  at  the  most.  In  the  regions 
further  south  where  but  little  can  be  raised  without  irrigation,  there  is  but  little  humus 
in  the  prairie  sage  brush  at  the  outset.  One  can  raise  very  good  crops  of  grain  for 
a  couple  of  years  after  which  the  yield  begins  to  decrease  very  rapidly.  '     - 
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I  have  seen  two  farmers  move  to  a  new  project  and  settle  on  sa^e  brush  land  at  the 
same  time  just  across  the  fence  from  one  another.  One  would  plant  hid  farm  to  wheat 
and  the  other  to  alfalfa.  The  first  man  would  produce  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
the  first  year,  thirty  bushels  the  second,  twenty  the  third,  and  ten  bushels  or  less  of 
very  inferior  wheat  the  fourth  year.     The  farmer  who  planted  his  farm  to  alfalfa 

just  across  the  fence  at  the  same  time  and  upon  the  same  soil  with  the  same  climatic 
conditions  would  plough  up  his  alfalfa  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  after  bavins' 
produced  very  profitable  returns  during  the  second  and  third  years^  and  the  fourth 
year  when  his  neighbour  was  producing  only  ten  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  the  yield 
on  the  alfalfa  sod  adjoining  would  be  eighty  bushels  per  acre  cd  the  finest  wheat  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This,  of  course,  sound's  like  a  high  yield,  but  eighty  and  even 
ninety  bushels  of  soft  wheat  have  been  quite  commonly  produced  on  alfalfa  sod  in  the 
states  of  Idaho  and  Utah. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  ploughed  up'  some  alfalfa  on  our  Brooks  Demon- 
stration Farm.  It  is  the  first  alfalfa  sod  to  my  knowledjge  that  has  been  broken  in 
that  immediate  section.  The  farmers  nearby  mostly  admitted  that  alfalfa  would  fer> 
tilize  the  ^ound,  but  were  much  surprised  to  learn  that  we  intended  to  plant  wheat 
upon  it. '  It  was  said,  it  would  grow  too  tall  and  would  lodge,  or  that  if  it  did  not  lodge 
it  would  never  ripen,  yet  the  grain  on  this  alfalfa  eod  is  now  beginning  to  ripen.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  cut  as  early  as  the  average  of  any  of  the  other  gn^ain  in  that  section, 
thue  proving,  for  it  has  not  lodged,  that  we  can  grow  grain  on  alfalfa  sod  and  have  it 
ripen  normally  and  as  early  as  grain  on  other  soils,  and  I  assure  you  that  this  wheat 
will  be  equal  in  yield  of  any  wheat  in  that  section.  I  remember  the  results  of  experi- 
ments carried  on  by  myself  and  my  assistants  while  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Idaho,  where  the  yields  of  grain  and  potatoes  on  alfalfa 
sod  were  more  than  double  those  on  similar  adjacent  fields  that  had  never  produced 
alfalfa.  In  my  opinion  alfalfa  sod  given  better  results  than  a  heavy  coating  of 
manure,  and  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  before  leaving  this  phase  of  the  subject,  that 
the  value  of  alfalfa  as  a  fertilizer  is  second  only  to  its  great  feeding  valua 

It  is  always  rather  difficult  to  kill  out  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa.  I  have  actually 
seen  men  grub  alfalfa  out  with  a  grub  hoe  in  their  pasture  for  fear  it  would  bloat  their 
valuable  dairy  cows  even  after  the  alfalfa  had  been  ploughed  twice  to  be  sure  of  killing 
completely.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  killing  alfalfa  is  to  plough  it  shallow  in  the 
fall  after  the  last  crop  is  cut.  It  should  then  be  disced  and  harrowed  thoroughly  so  as 
to  uncover  as  many  of  the  crowns  as  possible  in  order  that  the  action  of  the  weather 
during  the  winter  may  be  as  severe  as  possible.  In  the  spring,  after  the  shallow  plough- 
ing in  the  fall,  it  should  be  again  ploughed  approximately  two  inches  deei)er  than  the 
original  ploughing  in  the  fall  which  turns  all  of  the  crowns  underneath  where  they  add 
considerable  fertility  after  decomposition.  Care  should  be  used  in  ploughing  alfalfa 
in  order  that  all  of  the  roots  may  be  cut.    The  plough  must  be  kept  sharp. 

One  can  see  alfalfa  grow  on  a  great  variety  of  soil  types,  varying  from  the  finest 
of  adobe  clay  to  the  coarsest  of  gravel.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  alfalfa  is  a  clay  loam 
of  good  depth  with  a  medium  texture,  and  it  must  have  good  drainage,  both  surface 
and  subterranean.  This  crop  cannot  withstand  either  water  standing  on  the  surface 
nor  at  a  shallow  depth  underneath  the  surface.  Given  ©oil  conditions  like  those  just 
described  and  plenty  of  moisture  furnished  by  either  rainfall  or  irrigation,  and  alfalfa 
should  make  maximum  returns.  Where  alfalfa  is  planted  on  land  that  is  to  be  irrigated 
it  is  well  to  select  a  rather  good  slope  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  per  mile,  even  fifty 
feet  per  mile  not  being  excessive.  An  average  slope  of  ^yb  feet  per  mile  would  be  con- 
sidered too  flat  for  good  surface  drainage.  Never  plant  alfalfa  on  a  pothole  or  in  a 
depression  without  surface  drainage  for,  even  though  you  do  not  expect  to  irrigate  it 
the  water  supplied  by  the  melting  snows  in  the  spring  before  the  frost  has  left  the 
ground  will  be  liable  to  either  drown  out  or  damage  the  ?rop. 
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It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted  that  any  certain  crop  on  a  certain  soil 
in  a  certain  season  r^uires  a  certain  specific  amount  of  water  if  a  maximum  crop  is 
to  be  prjoctucecL  If  more  water  should  be  applied  than  the  soil  or  crop  needs  crop 
production  is  bound  to  be  d-ecreasedi  the  decrease  depending  upon  the  excess  amount 
of  water  supplied  On  the  other  hand  if  insufficient  water  for  the  best  needs  of 
the  crop  is  sispplied  a  maximum  crop  cannot  be  produced.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  for  ^he  best  results  under  irrigation  one  must  not  only  know  the  needs  of  his 
soil  and  crop  but  his  land  must  be  so  prepared  that  he  can  apply  the  certain  specific 
amount  require*!  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  even  with  irrigation 
a  maximum  crop  cannot  be  produced  upon  all  parts  of  the  area  unless  it  is  so  prepared 
that  the  water  can  be  applied  evenly  to  all  parts  of  its  surface.  For  best  results, 
therefore,  it  i»  necessary  to  smooth  up  one's  land,  filling  the  depressipns  and  cutting 
off  the  larger  knolls  with  a  Fresno  scraper,  after  which  the  entire  field  to  be  planted 
should  be  levelled  with  a  home-made  float  leveller,  with  which  tool  I  hope  all  of  you 
irrigators  are  familiar.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  careful  preparation 
of  one's  land  for  irrigation,  for,  in  many  cases,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  farmer  will 
very  largely  depend  upon  his  ability  to  make  this  even  application  of  water  to  his 
field,  upon  which  maximum  crop  production  so  greatly  depends.  The  need  for  the 
levelling  of  the  land  does  not  apply  specifically  to  alfalfa  alone  but  to  all  other  crops 
which  are  produced  under  irrigation,  but,  fortunately  when  the  land  has  once  been 
prepared  so  that  it  may  be  irrigated  evenly  it  can  be  maintained  in  this  condition 
for  the  first  and  successive  crops  at  but  a  very  slight  expenjse. 

There  are  several  types  of  irrigation  systems  in  use.  The  first  and  the  crudest 
system  of  irrigation  ever  invented  was  the  free-flooding  system  where  the  ditches  or 
creeks  are  dammed  up  and^the  water  is  turned  down  the  draws  and  allowed  to  flood 
out  over  the  land  by  diverting  here  and  there  if  necessary  by  dirt,  brush  or  manure 
dams  so  as  to  flood  out  and  wet  a9  much  of  the  surface  as  possible.  This  system,  as 
has  been  said,  is  very  crude  and  is  not  adapted  even  to  hay  meadows,  for  even 
distribution  of  water  with  it  is  impossible.  Part  of  the  field  is  bound  to  get  too 
much  water  while  other  parts  may  not  be  reached  at  all.  This  free-flooding  system 
just  described,  because  of  the  over  irrigation,  is  bound  to  make  in  many  places  water- 
logs and  spoils  much  land,  after  which  it  frequently  costs  more  to  dVain  and  reclaim 
than  an  efficient  irrigation  system  would  have  cost  at  the  outset. 

The  next  type  of  irrigation  system  devised  was  that  of  flooding  between  rectang-    . 
ular  or  contour  checks.    This  type  of  system  was  constructed  by  placing  a  dyke  clear 
around  different  areas  of  the  same  elevation  and  flooding  the  water  into  these  areas 
enclosed  by  the  diykes  until  all  of  the  ground  surface  was  covered.    This  system  too 
has  its  advantages  and  costs  a  considerable  amount  per  acre  for  its  proper  installation. 

Another  system  that  is  now  widely  used  is  the  furrow  system  of  irrigation  where 
the  water  is  run  across  the  field  from  the  head  ditch  in  small  parallel  furrows,  the 
water  being  run  in  these  furrows  until  the  moisture  has  soaked  across  and  moistened 
all  of  the  soil  between  them.  These  furrows  are  usually  from  three  to  five  inches 
deep  and  from  two  to  four  feet  apart,  depending  on  the  type  of  soil  encountered. 
The  more  porous  the  soil  the  greater  would  be  the  space  between  the  furrows. 

.  The  best  system  yet  devised,  however,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  irrigation  of  alfalfa, 
is  flooding  between  borders.  The  land  is  levelled  off  much  the  same  way  as  for 
efficient  irrigation  with  any  other  system.  Parallel  dykes  from  35  to  75  feet  apart  are 
run  down  the  greatest  slope  unless  this  is  excessive  or  more  than  76  feet  per  mile. 
These  dykes  are  rather  broad  and  low.  They  should  be  about  three  feet  broad  and 
about  six  inches  high  in  the  middle  so  as  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  wagons  and 
haying  tools  without  inconvenience.  The  water  is  then  flooded  across  the  land 
between  these  parallel  borders  or  guiding  dykes  in  a  very  efficient  manner.  In 
order  to  be  ideally  prepared  for  this  system  the  slope  or  side  fall  between  the  borders 
should  all  be  taken  out  in  the  levelling,  but  much  of  this  can  usually  be  eliminated 
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by  laying  out  the  borders  in  the  proper  direction  at  the  outset.  The  time  will  not 
permit  of  a  more  len^hy  explanation  of  this  system,  and  I  shall  refer  any  of  those 
interested  to  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  entitled,  *'  Alfalfa."  In  this  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe  the  preparation  of  the  border  system  in  such  a  manner  that  any  one  with  a 
knowledge  of  irrigation  could  readily  instal  such  a  system  on  their  own  land.  This 
bulletin  can  be  secured  by  writing  me  at  Strathmore,  Alberta. 

A  compact,  clean,  mellow  seed  bed  should  be  prepared  for  alfalfa.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant  are  small  and  the  young  plants  are  rather  puny  at  the  start.  They,  therefore, 
need  the  best  chance  that  you  can  give  them.  Do  not  plant  your  alfalfa  too  deep,  never 
lees  than  one-haH  inch  nor  more  than  one  and  one-half  inches  deep  is  a  safe  rule  to 
follow.  Opinio&s  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  seed  that  should  be  sown  to  the  acre.  Ten 
I>ound8  of  seed  if  evenly  applied  to  an  acre  would  place  fifty-two  seeds  upon  each  and 
every  square  foot.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  have  all  of  them  grrow,  but  given  seed 
of  good  germination  one  should  secure  a  very  good  stand  on  a  proper  seed  bed  with 
fifteen  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  This  is  the  amount  we  are  reconmiending  in  Alberta. 
This  could  be  put  in  either  broadcast  or  with  a  grain  drill.  There  would  not  be  much 
difference  between  the  two  methods  so  long  as  the  proper  depth  of  planting  was  secured. 
For  any  part  of  Alberta  or  Saskatchewan  I  should  think  that  the  jwriod  between  May 
15  and  July  15  would  be  the  best  time  to  plant  alfalfa,  the  sooner  after  May  15  that  it 
can  be  planted  the  better  as  proper  moisture  conditions-  are  secured.  Do  not  plant 
alfalfa  with  a  grain  crop.  Alfalfa  requires  much  sunlight  and  will  always  do  better 
alone.  If  it  attains  sufficient  height  by  August  1,  it  can  be  clipped.  This  should  be 
done  leaving  the  first  growth  on  the  grround.  It  is  not  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
be  good  practice  to  clip  the  first  year  after  August  1,  as  the  young  plant  unquestion- 
ably needs  considerable  fall  growth  in  order  to  be  able  to  withstand  our  rigorous  winters 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  While  there  may  be  some  soils  and  localities  in  Alberta 
or  Saskatchewan  where  alfalfa  does  not  require  inoculation  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  and  inoculate.  Failure  to  do  this  probably  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  in  the  growing  of  this  crop  in  these  provinces. 
Inoculation  can  be  done  either  with  the  culture  applied  to  the  seed,  or  by  applying  soil 
from  the  old  alfalfa  fields  that  one  is  sure  is  inoculated.  Any  of  your  provincial 
exx)eriment  stations  will  gladly  give  you  complete  and  explicit  directions  for  the 
inoculation  of  your  aKalfa. 

The  subject  of  harvesting  the  crop  is  a  considerable  problem  in  this  section.  In 
order  to  have  the  greatest  possible  feeding  value  and  to  bring  the  best  possible  price 
on  the  market  alfalfa  must  be  so  cured  that  it  is  green  in  colour,  and  that  as  large  a 
percentage  of  its  leaves  as  possible  must  be  retained.  In  order  to  cure  alfalfa  in  this 
manner  it  should  be  cut  when  it  starts  to  bloom,  more  properly,  when  the  basal  shoots 
or  second  growth  start  up  around  the  crown  near  the  ground.  Assuming  that  it  is 
a  drying  hot  day  one  should  cut  the  alfalfa  in  the  morning  and  rake  it  into  windrows 
in  the  afternoon ;  it  should  then  still  be  moist  and  sappy  but  should  no  doubt  be  ready 
to  place  in  small  cocks  or  piles  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  In  order  to  cure 
the  crop  properly  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  bleach  but  should  be  cured  in  as  large  a 
pile  as  possible  so  that  but  a  small  portion  of  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  time  to  stack  alfalfa  is  hard  to  explain.  The  alfalfa  grower's  intuition 
or  sixth  sense  tells  him  when  to  stack.  One  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  is  that  water 
on  tlie  hay  (from  the  rain)  does  more  harm  than  water  in  the  hay.  It  is  usually  con- 
sidered ready  for  stacking  when  the  stems  are  so  dry  and  brittle  that  they  will  crack, 
but  not  break  entirely  when  twisted  in  the  hand.  A  little  practice  in  regard  to  this 
n^attor  will  soon  tell  one  when  alfalfa  is  ready  to  stack.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
hay  should  be  placed  in  a  large  well  topped,  well  built  stack  with  as  little  surface 
exposed  to  the  weather  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  plan,  usually  to  top  the  stack  with 
plenty  of  timothy  hay  as  this  hay  will  shed  water  better  than  alfalfa. 
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Before  I  close  I  must  say  something  about  the  hardiness  and  vitality  of  alfalfa, 
as  this  factor  is  one  which  gives  considerable  concern  because  of  our  rigorous  northern 
climate.  Alfalfa  was  originally  a  desert  plant  from  a  region  far  milder  than  this, 
and  one  hundred  years  ago  could  not  possibly  have  lived  through  one  of  our  wihters. 
It  has  been  brought  northward,  however,  the  weaker  plants  having  been  repeatedly 
killed  off,  thus  permitting  the  seed  of  the  succeeding  generations  to  have  been  borne 
only  by  the  moat  hardy  plants  in  each  case,  which  has  resulted  in  increasing  the 
hardiness  of  alfalfa  sufficiently  so  that^it  can  be  grown  with  profit  and  but  little  loss 
through  winter-killing  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
provided,  however,  that  only  the  more  hardy  varieties  or  strains  are  used.  Time  will 
not  permit  me  to  say  more  in  regard  to  the  history  of  alfalfa.  The  varieties  that  have 
given  the  best  resulte  in  central  Alberta  are  the  Q-rimm,  seed  from  Northern  Turke- 
stan, and  locally-grown  seed.  It  has  not  been  possible,  however,  to  secure  seed  of  the 
above  mentioned  varieties  or  strains  in  sufficient  quantities  and  the  remainder  of  the 
seed  required  has  been  imported  mostly  from  northern  Montana,  which  has  a  climate 
only  slightly  less  rigorous  than  our  own.  The  Montana-grown  seed  has  given  fair 
results  but  has  been  subject  during  the  past  two  winters  to  considerable  winter-killing 
in  the  central  part  of  our  province.  Considerable  investigation  has  shown  that  the 
Grimm  is  practically  the  only  seed  that  has  been  almost  free  from  winter-killing,  and 
in  the  future  we  are  going  to  recommend  the  planting  of  as  much  of  this  seed  as 
possible.  The  unfortunate  part  about  it  is  that  the  seed  from  pure  Grimm  stock 
is  scarce  and  high  in  price,  but  we  hope  to  overcome  this  factor  by  prodticing  as  much 
as  possible  of  it  at  homa 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  a  few  of  the  more  important  factors  in 
connection  with  the  planting,  growing,  irrigating  and  harvesting  of  alfalfa.  Do  not 
under^estimate  the  feeding  value,  as  speaking  broadly,  there  is  no  other  forage 
we  can  produce  that  can  compare  with  it  in  feeding  value,  acre  yield*  and  fertilizing 
effect  upon  the  soil.  Be  sure  that  you  have  secured  seed  of  the  most  hardy  strain 
obtainable.  Otet  Grimm  seed  if  you  can.  Plant  it  on  well-drained  soil  and  on  a 
well-prepared  seed  bed  at  the  rate  of  approximately  fifteen  pounds  per  acre.  Inoculate 
it.  Do  not  plant  it  less  than  one-half  nor  more  than  one  and  one-half  inches  deep. 
Leave  plenty  of  growth  on  it  the  first  fall  when  it  goes  into  winter  quarters  and  see 
to  it  that  it  has  a  proper  supply  of  moisture,  and  I  believe  you  will  have  good  success 
with  alfalfa.     (Applause.) 

A  Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  after  you  have  ploughed  up  your  alfalfa 
and  grown  two  or  three  crops  of  other  things  is  it  necessary  to  re-inoculate? 

Mr.  Bare  :  It  is  not  usually  considered  so.  It  depends  upon  how  long  the  alfalfa 
was  in  there  and  the  proximity  of  other  alfalfa.  If  alfalfa  was  planted  and  growing 
alongside  of  the  field;  I  do  not  think  I  would.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to 
inoculate  by  the  culture  method.  Twenty-five  cents  worth  of  culture  from  the 
experimental  station  will  give  you  enough  to  inoculate  sixty  jwunds  of  seed,  so  it 
would  not  cost  very  much  to  inoculate  again  and  looking  at  it  from  that  standpoint 
one  could  hardly  afford  to  take  any  chances  whatever  with  it. 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  one  very  important  point  brought  out  this  morning  and 
yesterday  in  the  matter  of  the  destruction  of  alfalfa.  They  practically  all  agree  that 
the  movement  towards  destroying  alfalfa  is  the  fall  ploughing.  If  you  want  to 
destroy  any  kind  of  perennial  weedy  the  time  to  do  it  is  to  attack  it  in  the  fall, 
particularly  when  the  ground  is  dry.  That  applies  to  quack  grass,  brome  grass  and 
even  thistles.  The  time  to  get  your  first  innings  at  it  is  in  the  fall.  Leaving  it 
until  spring  leaves  it  in  a  bad  condition  for  a  start.  I  think  that  applies  to  all  our 
weeds  as  well  as  the  killing  of  alfalfa  and  it  is  something  that  we  desire  to  know  very 
much  in  Western  agriculture  at  the  present  time,  particularly  with  regard  to  our  own 
grasses,  including  quack  grass. 
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I  now  call  upon  Professor  L.  S.  Klinck,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  British  Columbia. 

FIELD  CORN  FOR  FODDER  AM)  EN'SILAGE. 

Prof.  Klinck:  It  is  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  that  I  have  listened  to  the 
practical  address  of  the  previous  speaker.  As  Mr.  Bark's  knowledge  of  his  subject 
i«  born  of  a  first-hand  working  acquaintance  with  it  in  all  it»  many  details  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  enthusiasmi,  which  always  characterizes  him  when  speaking  on  his 
favourite  theme,  should  become  contagious. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me,  "  Com  and  Com  Growing  "  is  one  in  which  the 
active  interest  of  prairie  farmers  is  increasing  from'  year  to  year.  Twenty  years  ago, 
outside  of  comparatively  limited  districts  in  Ontario,  practically  no  attention  was 
paid  to  this  important  cereal  in  any  part  of  Canada.  With  the  development  of  the 
live  stock  industry,  and  especially  with  the  expansion  in  dairying,  came  a  demand  for 
a  high-yielding,  succulent  crop  which  would  supply  an  abundance  of  palatable 
roughage  at  a  low  cost  per  ton.  Corn  was  the  crop  which  met  theae  requirements 
most  nearly,  and,  as  a  result,  its  cultivation  has  become  general  throughout  Central 
and  Eastern  Canada  wherever  the  growing  period  is  sufficiently  long  to  ensure  its 
normal  development  in  an  average  season.  To-day  we  find  many  prairie  farmeis 
evincing  a  keen  interest  in  this  crop,  and  not  a  few  who  are  growing  it  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  Some  who  have  attempted  its  culture  have  not  met  with  success,  but  not 
infrequently  their  failure  has  been  "directly  attributable  to  their  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  crop,  to  their  inability  to  procure  suitable  seed,  or  to 
their  failure  to,  observe  approved  methods  of  culture. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  subject  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  I 
have  never  grown  an  acre  of  corn  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  visited  the  agricultural  colleges  and  many  of  the  experiment  stations 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  have  observed  closely  the  results  of  the  many  experi- 
ments being  conducted  with  this  crop.  My  practical  experience  with  com  and  i*s  cul- 
ture has  been  gained  principally  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  middle  western  states  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  of  Ontario.  In  discussing  this  subject,  therefore,  I  shall 
confine  myself  mainly  to  those  print-iplf-s  iir  corn  growing  which  are  of  broadest  appli- 
cation. To  Profc?s.sor  Bracken,  of  the  TJjiiverj»iiy  of  Saskatchewan,  and  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
I'airfleld,  Superintendent  of  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Lethbridge,  my  thanks  are 
due  for  the  assistance  they  have  given  me  in  my  attempt  to  make  the  treatment  of 
this  subject  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

Farmers  in  Western  Canada  are  interested  in  com  because  wherever  it  can  be 
successfully  grown  it  gives  a  heavy  tonnage  of  palatable,  succulent  roughage  at  a  low 
cost  per  toui  In  live  slock  districts  where  the  culture  of  roet  crops  is  not  general  it 
is  becoming  Increasingly  recognized  that  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  succulent 
roughages.  Corn  is  one  of  the  most  widely  adaptable  of  these  and  as  a  result  its 
culture  is  being  rapidly  extended. 

In  consideration  of  this  subject  the  first  essential  to  demand  attention  is  that  of 
the  class  of  corn  best  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  priven  district.  The 
shorter  the  season  the  more  important  it  is  that  an  early-maturing  sort  be  procured. 
Flint  corns  are,  as  a  class,  earlier  maturers  than  dents.  It  is  among  the  flints, 
therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  our  earliest  ripening  corns. 

Among  the  commercial  varieties  of  this  class  the  many-coloured  Squaw  stands 
first.  Being  very  early,  the  yield  of  stalk  and  leaf  is  much  less  than  that  of  varieties 
requiring  a  longer  season  to  reach  the  glazing  stage.-  The  next  in  order  of 
earliness  is  the  Free  Press.  Although  a  little  later  in  maturing,  this  variety  gives, 
on  an  average,  a  somewhat  higher  yield  of  fodder  than  the  Squaw.  The  Jehu  pro- 
duces about  the  same  average  tonnage  as  the  Free  Press  and  has  proved  itself  an 
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excellent  variety.  Next  in  the  list  comes  Quebec  No.  28.  This  improved  strain  was 
isolated  at  Macdonkld  College  by  means  of  the  ear-row  method  of  selection  and  is  now 
grown  to  some  extent  in  all  the  provinces  of  -Canada.  Another  standard  flint  com 
is  the  Longfellow.  This  variety  is  more  cylindrical  than  any  of  the  others  and  car- 
ries but  eight  rows  of  kernels.  In  common  with  all  eight^rowed  corns  its  kernels  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  twelve-rowed  varieties.  Compton's  Early  is  a  vigorous-gro\!7- 
ing,  twelve-rowed,  yeUow  dent  which  is  very  popular  in  many  districts,  but  it  is  too 
late  in  maturing  for  general  culture  in  Saskatchewan. 

In  districts  with  longer  growing  seasons,  and  with  higher  temperatures  than 
those  required  for  Quebec  No.  28,  or  Longfellow,  the  Northwest  Yellow  Dent  or  an 
early  maturing  strain  of  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  might  advantageously  be  grown. 

In  purchasing  seed  com  the  buyer  should  remember  that  com  differs  from  small 
grains  in  that,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  the  grain  the  more  days  will  the  crop  require  to 
mature.  The  size  of  the  kernel  in  any  given  class  constitutes  a  fairly  reliable  indica- 
tion as  to  the  length  of  growing  season  required. 

Seed  com  should  be  purchased  in  the  ear  rather  than  shelled.  Ear  corn  is  some- 
wl^at  higher  in  price  than  shelled  but  almost  invariably  the  quality  is  better.  Most 
seed  com  which  is  low  in  vitality  has  been  injured  either  as  a  result  of  freezing  or 
of  imperfect  storage.  In  either  event  evidences  of  this  lack  of  care  are  more  easily 
detected  before  the  ears  have  been  shelled  than  afterwards.  Moreover,  evidences  of 
breeding  or  lack  of  breeding  are  much  more  readily  determined  when  the  com  is  on 
the  cob.  The  growing  practice  of  demanding  seed  corn  on  the  ear  has  done  more 
than  any  other  single  factor  to  ensure  a  dependable  supply  of  acclimatized  seed. 

A  careful  germination  test  should  be  made  of  all  corn  intended  for  seed  purposes. 
Such  a  test  not  only  shows  the  germinating  power  of  the  sample  but  gives  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  as  to  its  ability  to  produce;  strong,  vigorous  plants. 

Com  is  a  semi-tropical  plant.  It  responds,  therefore,  to  a  warm,  friable  soil, 
especially  one  which  is  fairly  retentive  of  moisture.  A  soil  of  this  nature  should 
ensure  a  good  return,  even  in  case  the  rainfall  is  light,  provided  there  is  a  fair  supply 
of  moisture  at  the  time  the  corn  is  planted. 

While  better  yields  of  wheat  and  oats  have  frequently  been  obtained  after  corn 
than  after  summer-fallow,  one  would  not  be  justified  in  concluding  that  com  will 
displace  the  fallow  in  this  province.  Where  the  rainfall  is  heavy  enough  to  admit  of 
the  com  crop  being  sown  on  what  is  now  fallowed  land,  a  well-tilled  crop  may  take 
the  place  of  clean  cultivation  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  practice  will 
ever  become  general  in  the  drier  sections  of  the  prairies. 

Your  chairman,  a  few  moments  ago,  referred  to  the  difficulties  which  confront 
you  in  your  perennial  fight  with  weeds.  In  this  resi)ect  your  experience  coincides 
with  that  of  tiie  farmers  in  the  older  settled  parts  of  Canada.  Their  solution  of  the 
weed  problem  lay,  not  in  dispensing  with  the  fallow  but  in  supplementing  it  with  the 
growing  of  hoed  crops  which  enabled  them  to  keep  the  weeds  in  check  and  at  the 
same  time  obtain,  from  their  inter-tilled  land,  a  large  return  in  succulent  feed  for 
their  livejstock. 

The  preparation  for  the  seedbed  will  depend  upon  the  soil  and  upon  the  kind  of 
weeds  present.  If  the  land  is  overrun  with  grass  it  should  be  ploughed  in  the  fall; 
if  the  weeds  are  neither  niunerous  nor  persistent,  deep  fall  cultivation  will  reduce 
their  numbers  very  materially  and  so  will  lessen  the  amount  of  inter-tillage  required 
during  the  time  the  crop  is  growing. 

So  far  as  the  applying  of  fertilizers  goes,  I  take  it  there  is  but  one  in  which  you 
are  interested — ^yard  manure.  In  parts  of  the  eastern  provinces,  where  the  season  is 
short,  considerable  quantities  of  sui)erphosphate  are  used  to  hasten  the  maturity  of 
the  crop,  but  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  this  practice  becomes  at  all  common 
in  the  Canadian  West. 

The  grower  can  rarely  be  governed  by  the  calendar  as  to  the  time  for  planting 
corn.    Heat  and  moisture  conditions  are  more  important  than  the  date  of  the  month. 
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The  acreage  of  com  planted  too  early  is  generally  greater  than  that  put  in  too  late. 
General  experience  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  normal  season,  little  is 
gained  hy  planting  hefore  the  fourth  week  in  May,  and  in  the  backward  seasons  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  June  is  as  early  as  it  is  wise  to  put  in  the  principcd  acreage  of 
this  crop. 

The  rate  of  planting  differs  widely.  A  bushel  of  twelve-rowed  flint  will  contain 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  kernels  that  the  same  measure  will  hold  of  a  large  dent 
variety.  If  the  seed,  when  tested,  shows  strong  germinability,  from  nine  to  fifteen 
pounds  per  acre  should  be  ample  for  hill  planting,  with  an  increase  of  from  two  to 
three  pounds  per  acre  for  drill  seeding. 

Since  the  farmers  of  the  prairie  provinces  are  not  interested  in  com  primarilT 
for  grain,  and  since  a  greater  tonnage  is  usually  secured  from  row  planting  than  from 
hill  planting,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  check-row-planter  will  not  become  general 
west  of  the  Great  Lakes  for  some  time.  Wherever  the  ridding  of  the  land  of  weeds  is 
one  of  the  principal  objects  in  growing  corn  the  hill  system  is  especially  worthy  of 
consideration,  as  it  not  only  reduces  the  amount  of  hand  labour  but  generally  results 
in  a  better  matured  crop. 

When  corn,  whether  dent  or  flint,  is  planted  in  rows  from  thirty-six  inch^  to 
forty-two  inches  wide,  and  when  the  stalks  are  thinned  to  different  distances  in  the 
row,  the  heavily  planted  rows  give  more  tonnage  than  the  lighter  ones  but  the  quality 
is  generally  somewhat  poorer.  For  example,  stalks  four  inches  in  the  row  will  yield 
more  green  feed  per  acre  than  stalks  at  eight,  twelve  or  sixteen  inches;  but  the  best 
proportion  of  stalk,  leaf  and  ear  is  generally  obtained  when  the  plants  are  left  wi^ 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  of  space  between  them.  Similarly,  six  stalks  to  the  hill 
will  yield  more  tonnage  than  four  stalks,  but  the  latter  generally  grades  highest  in 
quality.  Small  flint  corns  should  be  planted  thirty-six  inches  apart  each  way;  lanre 
dent  varieties  will  do  best  at  forty-two  inches. 

After  the  corn  has  been  planted  it  should  be  harrowed  two  or  three  times  before 
it  attains  a  height  of  six  inches.  This  will  probably  pull  out  some  of  the  plants  but  if 
a  tilting  harrow  is  used  the  loss  will  be  almost  negligible.  An  occasional  stroke  of  the 
harrow  at  this  stage  of  the  crop's  development  will  tend  to  maintain  a  dust  mulch,  will 
conserve  moisture,  and,  above  all,  will  rid  the  field  of  triads  of  small  weeds  which,  at 
a  later  date,  will  otherwise  become  very  troublesome. 

When  the  harrow  can  no  longer  be  advantageously  used  the  two-horse  cultivator 
(•hould  be  started.  The  early  cultivations  should  be  wide  and  deep;  the  later  ones 
should  be  narrow  and  shallow  so  as  not  to  prune  the  roots  too  severely.  When  the 
corn  has  attained  too  great  a  height  to  admit  of  further  use  of  the  two-horse  machine 
a  single-horse  walking  scuffler  of  the  strawberry  type  can  often  be  used  most  advan- 
tageously, especially  in  very  dry  seasons. 

When  com  is  grown  for  siloing  it  may  be  cut  and  fed  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  tass^. 
When  harvested  for  the  silo  the  kernels  should  have  reached  the  glazing  stage;  but 
if  the  crop  is  being  grown  for  diy  fodder  it  should  be  left  standing  as  long  as  there 
is  no  danger  of  heavy  frosts.  The  time  of  cutting,  therefore,  will  be  determined 
wholly  by  the  use  to  which  the  crop  is  to  be  put. 

Where  any  considerable  acreage  of  com  is  grown  for  feed  a  silo  is  a  necessity, 
as  only  a  limited  acreage  can  profitably  be  grown  either  for  siloing  or  for  fodder. 
In  some  districts  the  practice  of  growing  very  early  grain  corns  and  "  hogging  off  '■ 
the  crop  is  becoming  more  general,  but  this  is  a  practice  in  which  com  growers  in 
Canada  have  had  too  limited  experience  to  warrant  more  than  a  passing  referenca 

The  Chairman  :  Our  difficulty  I  think  in  corn  growing  in  our  part  of  the  West 
is  the  short  season  and  the  cold,  or  cool,  nights. 

Prof.  Fairfield:  We  have  had  irrigated  corn  on  our  farm  every  year  except  1915 
and  also  1916  since  the  station  wae  started,  and  that  is  overcome  for  this  reason. 
In  irrigating  com  or  any  other  crop  we  never  irrigate  it  until  the  crop  requires  it 
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We  never  apply  water  until  the  soil  is  dry  enough  and  the  crop  really  requires  it, 
30  that  the  irrigation  of  corn  oomes  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  August  when  the 
ground  is  pretty  hot  and  during  the  middle  af  the  day  the  leaves  draw  up.  Just  the 
time  the  farmer  would  say,  when  looking  at  his  corn  crop,  "  My,  if  we  could  get  a 
rain  it  would  help,"  and  that  is  the  time  we  apply  the  moisture.  We  would  not, 
however,  irrigate  the  com  in  June  when  the  ground  is  not  very  wann. 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  E.  H.  Finlayson,  Inspector  of  Forest 
Reserves,  who  will  address  us  on  "  The  Cypress  Hills  Forest  Reserve." 

Mr.  Finlayson:  The  first  definite  action  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
forest  reserve  in  the  Cypress  Hills  region  was  in  1906,  when  a  small  tract  comprising 
eighteen  square  miles,  lying  west  of  the  4th  Meridian,  in  Alberta^  was  set  aside  as  a 
forest  reservation.  In  1911  the  reserve  was  considerably  extended  some  sixty-three 
square  miles  in  Alberta  and  seventy-two  square  miles  in  Saskatchewan  being  added; 
this  brought  the  total  area  in  1911  to  153  square  miles.  Subsequently,  further 
examinations  were  made  and  in  1914  another  twenty-five  and  one-half  square  miles 
were  added,  bringing  the  total  area  to  178-5  square  miles — ^the  area  of  the  reserve  at 
the  present  time.  The  Forest  Reserve  does  not  of  course,  include  all  of  that  terri- 
tory which  is  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Cypress  Hills  ",  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
map,  it  is  laid  out  in  three  separate  blocks,  including  only  such  country  as  lies  at  the 
higher  elevations  and  which  is  not  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  farm  crops. 

The  Reserve  consists  of  a  series  of  relatively  high  plateaus,  these  being  deeply 
cut  across  in  various  directions  by  the  numerous  important  streams  which  have  their 
source  in  the  hills.  Between  Medicine,  Hat  and  the  summit  of  the  hills  some  thirty- 
five  miles  southeast  there  is  a  difference  in  elevation  of  approximately  2,600  feet;  in 
other  words,  the  summit  of  the  Cypress  hills  is  higher  above  the  city  of  Medicine  Hat 
than  the  latter  is  above  sea-level — some  400  feet  higher.  The  difference  in  elevation 
between  the  town  of  Maple  Creek  and  the  summit  of  the  hills  to  the  south,  however, 
is  not  so  great,  being  some  1,700  or  1,800  feet. 

Speaking  of  elevations  it  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  some  of  you  to  hear  that 
the  average  elevation  of  the  hay  benches  in  the  Cypress  hills  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Forest  Reserve.  I  think  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  most  of  those  present  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  travelled  through 
the  hills,  and  consequently  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  them  in  detail; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  as  one  travels  southward  from  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  the  country  rises  very  perceptibly  till,  on  approaching  the  hills,  some- 
what rugged  slopes  are  encountered.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  on  reaching  the 
summit  to  look  for  miles  in  several  directions .  over  what  appears  to  be  almost  dead- 
level  hay-bench.  To  the  south  the  hills  slope  away  more  gently.  Rising  in  these 
hills  are  numerous  streams  of  particular  interest  to  those  present.  In  the  Western 
Block,  Battle  creek  with  its  tributary  Grayburn  creek.  Lodge  creek,  and  Ross  creek 
have  their  headwaters,  some  draining  north  but  the  bulk  of  the  water  draining  south 
and  east;  the  Centre  Block  gives  rise  to  Belanger,  Lone  Pine,  Sucker,  Fish  and 
Maple  creeks;  finally,  in  the  Eastern  Block  there  rise  Davies,  Fairwell,  Sheep,  Hay, 
Piapot  and  Bear  creeks — the  first  two  running  southward  eventually  to  reach  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  the  others  draining  north  and  having  their  eventual  outlet  Hudson's 
bay. 

Formerly  many  parts  of  the  Reserve  bore  a  very  fair  stand  of  merchantable  tim- 
ber, but  unfortunately  the  very  extensive  fire  of  1886  practically  wiped  out  the  bulk 
of  this  timber  in  some  areas,  while  in  other  places  fires  of  subsequent  date  destroyed 
the  balance  of  the  original  stand  of  merchantable  timber.  In  speaking  of  "  merchant- 
able timber,"  I  refer,  of  course,  to  timber  of  sufficient  size  for  saw-mill  purposes. 
To-day  there  remain  only  a  few  isolated  patches  of  large  timber,  practically  all  in  the 
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Western  Block.  It  is  true  that  a  fair-sized  block  of  timber  to  the  south  of  Elkwatcr 
lake  escaped  the  fire  of  1886;  this,  however,  wa«  included  in  a  timber  berth  and 
not  only  was  the  bulk  of  it  removed  by  logging  operations,  but  the  logging  slash  which 
resulted  therefrom  constitutes  about  the  worst  fire  menace  which  we  have  anywhere 
in  the  reserve.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  one  of  the  constituent 
of  the  original  stand  of  timber,  namely,  lodgepole  pine,  has  rather  a  marvellous 
capacity  for  reproducing  itself;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  species  is  a  prolific 
seeder,  and  that  the  seed-bearing  cones  are  so  hard  and  compact  that  oftentimes  it 
takes  almost  the  heat  of  a  fire  to  break  them  open  so  that  the  seed  may  be  shed. 
To  these  characteristics  of  the  species  is  due  the  fact  that  over  very  extensive  areas 
we  have  a  remarkably  good  reproduction  of  lodgepole  pina  The  tree  itself,  however. 
is  exceedingly  susceptible  to  fire,  the  bait  being  comparatively  thin  and  scaly,  and  it, 
as  well  as  otiier  portions  of  the  tree,  is  decidedly  resinous  and  inflammable.  Not- 
withstanding its  reproductive  qualities,  therefore,  with  repeated  fires  the  species  may 
soon  be  practically  extenninated;  that  is,  if  fire  destroys  the  pine  stand  in  its  younger 
istages,  before  the  trees  are  capable  of  bearing  seed,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  species 
to  maintain  itself.  Lodgepole  pine,  it  may  be  said,  is  almost  distinctively  a  mountain 
tree,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the  Cypress  hills  is  the  only  place  where  it  ventures  so  far 

eastward. 

White  spruce  also  was  an  important  constituent  of  the  original  stand,  occupying 
the  moisture  situations,  and  consequently  escaping  the  fire  in  rather  isolated  patches; 
in  some  places  it  is  reproducing  itself  in  a  rather  limited  extent.  The  only  other 
imx)ortant  kinds  of  timber  to  be  found  are  the  i>oplar  (two  species)  and  the  willow 
r  several  species) ;  a  small  amount  of  birch  is  to  be  found  in  some  parts,  and,  though 
I  have  not  seen  it,  one  of  our  officers  has  reported  a  limited  amount  of  wild  cherry, 
Manitoba  maple  and  kindred  species  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  reserve. 

As  to  distribution  of  timber  in  the  reserve,  the  Western  Block  is  approximately 
70  per  cent  timbered,  of  which  perhaps  the  bulk  is  pine  and  spruce,  the  balance  i)oplar 
and  willow.  The  Centre  Block  is  approximately  40  per  cent  timbered,  about  one-half 
pine  and  spruce,  one- third  poplar,  and  the  balance  willow;  the  main  body  of  timber 
in  this  block  is  about  30  years  old  and  has  an  average  diameter,  breast  high,  of 
from  6  to  7  inches.  The  Eastern  Block  is  approximately  75  per  cent  timbered, 
but  there  is  but  little  pine  or  spruce;  poplar,  willow  and  other  species  having-  taken 
predominance,  probably  as  a  result  of  repeated  fires  in  the  early  days.  That  such  a 
large  area  of  the  reserve  (about  one-third)  is  entirely  devoid  of  tree  growth  can  not 
be  solely  and  legitimately  attributed  to  fires,  at  least  not  to  fires  of  recent  times. 
There  are  many  areas,  notably  the  hay  benches,  where* we  have  no  conclusive  evidence 
that  timber  growth  has  existed  in  modern  times.  That  at  least  certain  portions  of  the 
hay  benches  are  capable  of  bearing  tree  growth,  however,  is  evidenced  by  the  presence 
inr  isolated  patches,  or  as  individuals,  of  small  stunted  pine  growth,  in  spite  of  the 
remarkable  growth  of  grasses  which  are  inimical  to  tree  growth. 

The  whole  reserve  is  in  charge  of  a  forest  supervisor,  Mr.  F.  D.  Brown.  He  has 
a  permanent  stafl  of  three  forest  rangers  and  one  general  utility  man.  The  Western 
Block  is  divided  into  two  ranger  districts,  the  ranger  in  charge  of  the  westerly  dis- 
trict having  his  headquarters  three  miles  south  of  Elkwater  lake,  while  the  second 
ranger  has  his  station  on  Battle  creek  near  the  reserve  headquarters.  The  third 
ranger  district  embraces  the  Centre  and  Eastern  blocks  of  the  reserve,  the  ranger 
having  his  headquarters  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Eastern  block  on  Birch  credc. 

The  general  headquarters  of  the  Eeserve  is  located  on  Battle  creek  close  to  the 
point  where  it  crosses  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Reserve.  At  this  place  the  super- 
visor has  his  residence  and  office.  Under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  the  rangers 
perform  the  function  of  fire  patrol  and  protection.  They  conduct  the  timber  and  hay 
administration  and  all  other  duties  which  arise  in  their  respective  districts.  To 
facilitate  the  administration  material  improvements  are  rapidly  being  provided.  In 
the  time  during  which  the  Reserve  has  been  under  definite  supervision,  almost  exactly 
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three  years,  there  have  been  constructed  a  sui)ervi8or's  house  and  office,  three  ranger 
houses,  four  fine  bams,  two  outlying  ranger  cabins  and  stables,  twenty  miles  of  tele- 
phone line,  considerable  road  impravements,  and  many  miles  of  fire  guard  and 
boundary  lines  and  other  improvements.  Such  items,  however,  are  merely  prelim- 
inaries to  the  proper  development  of  the  Reserva  Much  work  lies  ahead  which  may 
be  of  more  direct  benefit  to  the  water  users  of  the  Cypress  Hills  region.  I  think  every 
one  will  grant,  however,  that  facilities  must  first  be  provided  wherewith  to  solve  the 
problems  of  fire  protection,  ere  it  is  feasible  and  safe  to  initiate  work  of  a  more 
technical  character,  namely,  the  improvement  and  re-establishment  of  the  forest 
cover. 

The  two  primary  factors  entering  into  the  establishment  of  the  Reserve  were, 
(1)  the  maintenance  of  timber  supply,  and  (2)  protection  of  tlie  watershed.  With 
the  latter  of  these  I  presume  you  are  particularly  interested,  but  let  me  first  say 
something  with  regard  to  timber  utilization.  With  the  exception  of  the  Cypress  hills 
practically  the  entire  country  for  many  miles  in  every  direction  is  almost  or  entirely 
devoid  of  treegrrowth.  Very  fortunately  there  are  extensive  areas  of  lignite  coal  and, 
as  a  general  proposition,  the  fuel  situation  is  not  so  serious  as  would  otherwise  be 
the  case;  nevertheless  there  are  many  who  still  must  depend  to  a  certain  extent  on 
wood  for  fuel  puri>oses.  Even  in  the  production  of  coal,  wood  is  necessary.  For 
other  purposes,  also,  such  as  lumber,  fence  posts  and  rails,  poles,  ties  and  rough  con- 
struction timber,  the  forest  must  still  continue  to  supply  the  wants  of  man.  Not- 
withstanding the  development  of  many  substitutes  for  wood,  statistics  do  not  show 
that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wood  has  materially  decreased;  indeed,  in  many 
parts  it  has  appreciably  increased.  As  this  state  of  affairs  will  probably  continue  for 
many  many  years,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  consider  carefully  the  question  of  our 
supply.  Taking  the  area  of  the  Cypress  hills  which  at  present  is  under  forest  cover 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  without  even  attempting  to  re-stook  the  oi>en  areas,  using 
the  most  conservative  figures  the  Cypress  hills  is  capable  under  proper  forest  manage- 
ment of  producing  from  six  to  seven  million  feet  board  measure  per  year ;  at  average 
rates  of  consumption  this  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  annual  requirements  of  some 
18.000  people.  At  the  present  time  the  Reserve  is  supplying  a  certain  local  demand 
for  various  classes  of  wood  products,  but  to  bring  it  to  a  st^ite  where  it  will  take  its 
proper  place  in  supplying  demand  will  take  years  of  painstaking  effort  and  intensive 
application  of  the  principles  of  forestry.  If  we  could  have  the  Cypress  hills  as  they 
probably  were  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  it  might  only  be  necessary  to  put  in  effect 
a  well  regulated  system  of  cutting.  Taking  it  as  it  stands  to-day  it  is  necessary  that 
we  confine  cutting  operations  to  such  classes  of  timber  as  may  well  be  spared  with- 
out detriment  to  the  forest  cover;  to  securing  as  complete  utilization  as  possible  of  all 
dead  and  inferior  material  now  present;  to  formulating  and  putting  into  effect  plans 

for  re-stocking  by  artificial  means  such  areas  for  which  we  cannot  depend  on  natural 
regeneration.  Situated  as  it  is,  in  the  heart  of  a  country  practically  devoid  of  tree 
growth;  offering  as  it  does,  the  most  advantageous  conditions  for  forest  practice;  and 
important  as  the  maintenance  of  the  forest  is  with  relation  to  the  watershed,  the 
Cypress  hills  offer  the  most  unique  and  favourable  set  of  conditions  for  scientific  forest 
practice  in  the  prairie  provinces  at  least,  if  not,  in  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Coming  now  to  the  protection  of  the  watershed,  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
forests  offer  very  decided  influences  to  both  local  and  general  climatic  conditions.  It 
cannot  be  claimed  that  a  small  forest  can  exert  any  decided  influence  over  climatic  con- 
ditions of  a  large  area,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  does  have  a  decided  influence 
upon  climate  within  the  forest  itself;  rather  it  is  claimed  that  if  the  proportion  of 
forested  areas  in  a  country  is  in  proper  relation  to  the  area  of  the  whole,  the  effect  of 
the  forest  on  climate  is  generally  and  favourably  appreciated.  The  effects  of  forests 
on  climate  may  be  simmiarized  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  forest  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  air  inside  and  above  it.  The  ver- 
tical influence  of  forests  upon  temperature  extends  in  same  cases  to  a  height  of  6,000 
feet. 
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(h)  The  forest  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  summer  and  increases  the 
temperatuire  of  the  soil  in  winter.  This  influence  extends  to  a  depth  of  at  least  four 
feet 

(c)  The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  during  the  summer  is  higher  in  the  forest 
than  in  the  open. 

(d)  Forests  increase  hoth  the  ahundance  and  frequenqy  of  local  precipitation  over 
the  areas  they  occupy,  the  excess  of  precipitation  as  compared  with  that  of  adjoining 
unforested  areas  amounting  in  some  cases  to  more  than  twenty-flve  per  cent.  This  is 
due  to  the  tendency  of  moisture-hearing  currents  to  precipitate  their  moisture  more 
readily  ahove  or  near  the  forests -than  over  bare  or  cultivated  fields  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion because  of  the  dampening  and  chilling  effect  of  the  forests  upon  the  atmos- 
phere, which  indu<»es  a  greater  condensation  of  the  water  vapour.  Also,  the  air  from 
forests  contains  a  much  larger  amount  of  moisture  than  that  over  bare  or  cultivated 
fields.  These  effects  on  local  precipitation  are  more  evident  in  very  hilly  or 
mountainous  country. 

(e)  The  presence  of  forest  cover  decreases  to  a  very  marked  extent  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  earth's  surface,  due  not  only  to  interception  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  to 
the  greater  humidity  of  the  forest. 

Inasmuch  as  the  area  of  the  Cypress  Hills  Beserve  is  very  small  as  compared  with 
the  extensive  open  areas  surrounding  the  hills  I  do  not  pretend  to  claim  that  restora- 
tion of  the  forest  cover  to  normal  is  going  to  have  any  decisive  or  general  effect  on  the 
climate  of  the  surrounding  country.  Its  local  effect,  however,  even  if  confined  to  the 
reserve  area  itself,  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  regulation  of  stream  flow. 
In  hilly  and  mountainous  country  the  forests  are  conservers  of  water  for  stream-flow. 
Even  on  the  steeper  slopes  they  create  conditions  with  regard  to  surface  run-off  such  as 
obtain  in  a  level  country.  Irrespective  of  species,  they  save  a  greater  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation for  stream-flow  than  does  any  other  vegetable  cover  similarly  situated.  They 
incnease  imderground  seepage  of  water  to  a  larger  extent  than  does  any  other  veget- 
able cover.  The  steeper  the  slope,  the  less  permeable  the  soil,  and  |;he  heavier  the 
precipitation  the  greater  its  effect.  The  forests  break  the  violence  of  rain,  retard  the 
melting  of  snow,  increase  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  soil  cover,  prevent  erosion,  and 
check  surface  run-off  in  general,  thus  increasing  the  underground  seepage  and  so  tend- 
ing, to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  water  in  streams. 

In  the  hills  and  mountains  the  greatest  source  of  loss  of  precipitation  is  through 
surface  run-off,  and  the  most  important  influence  which  a  forest  cover  has  is  in  reduc- 
ing this.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  amount  of  water  which  the  forest 
cover  saves  to  the  soil  by  reducing  the  surface  run-off  and  changing  it  to  under- 
ground seepage  is  as  follows :  For  forests  at  low  altitudes  where  the  rains  are  not  heavy 
and  the  soil  is  less  subject  to  freezing,  twenty  per  cent;  for  forests  of  moderate  alti- 
tudes, thirty-five  per  cent,  and  for  mountain  forests  fifty  per  cent  of  the  precipitation. 
The  saving  of  precipitation  effected  in  this  way  by  the  forest  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  offset  whatever  loss  may  be  sustained  through  transpiration  or  interception  by  tree 
crowns.  This  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  following  facts :  The  entire  loss  of  water 
from  forested  areas  at  moderate  altitudes,  even  on  the  steepest  slopes,  is  about  equal  to 
that  from  forest  in  level  country.  Ney  places  this  at  sixty-one  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  precipitation.  Cultivated  fields  on  similar  slopes  have  been  computed  to  lose, 
through  interception  by  vegetable  cover,  evaporation  from  the  soil,  transpiration,  and 
surface  run-off,  seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  precipitation,  and  bare  surfaces  eighty-six 
and  two-fifths  per  cent.  The  higher  the  altitude,  the  steeper  the  slope,  the  heavier 
the  rainfall,  and  the  greater  the  precipitation,  the  more  marked  will  be  the  difference. 

That  a  normal  forest  in  the  mountains  saves  more  water  for  stream-flow  than  any 
other  vegetable  cover  or  any  bare  surface  is  shown  also  by  the  abundance  of  springs 
in  mountain  forests.    Reduction  of  surface  run-off  means  both  an  increase  of  under- 
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ground  seepage  and  prevention  of  erosion,  two  important  factors  in  the  regulation  of 
stream-flow.  The  action  of  mountain  forests  in  protecting  the  soil  against  erosion  and 
in  increasing  underground  seepage  at  the  expense  of  surface  run-off  is  the  result  of 
their  ability  to  lessen  the  severity  of  rainfall,  to  retard  the  melting  of  snow,  to  offer 
mechanical  obstacles  to  surface  run-off,  to  hold  the  soil  together,  to  keep  it  in  a  perme- 
able state,  to  increase  its  volume  by  constantly  adding  new  soil,  and  to  absorb  large 
quantities  of  water  by  its  leaf  litter. 

In  glancing  over  the  report  of  one  of  your  previous  conventions  the  other  day, 
I  noticed  resolutions  passed  by  the  Cypress  Hills  water  users  urging  the  formulation 
of  plans  for  establishing  artificial  reservoirs  in  order  that  the  water  supply  might  be 
conserved  and  regulated.  These  may  undoubtedly  be  necessary,  but  I  would  also 
point  out  that  the  evaporation  from  a  free  water  surface  outside  a  forest  is  grreater 
than  from  a  free  water  surface  within  a  forest;  also,  the  forest  itself,  aside  from  the 
natural  bodies  of  open  water  which  it  may  enclose,  acts  as  a  great  reservoir,  regulat- 
ing stream-flow  and  preventing  erosion  and  floods,  which,  entirely  aside  from  the 
water  loss  they  involve,  have  a  mechanical  effect  in  causing  destruction  not  only  to 
ordinary  lands  and  property,  but  also  in  some  cases  to  the  very  works  designed  to 
conserve  and  use  the  water.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  few  explanations  I  have  given  of 
our  work  from  a  forestry  standpoint,  and  the  few  general  remarks  with  regard  to 
relation  of  that  work  to  your  interests,  you  can  induce  governments  and  the  people 
to  see  the  necessity  of  maintaining  and  improving  the  forest  conditions  in  the  Cypress 
hills,  I  can  only  say  that  if  our  inteiieets  are  not  precisely  mutual,  they  are  at  least 
very  closely  allied,  and  both  from  the  standpoint  of  timber  supply  and  water  supply 
every  one  will  benefit  greatly  by  measures  which  may  be  taken  as  a  result  of  our 
endeavours.  Just  as  we  who  are  in  forestry  work  may  say' "  fire  is  our  great  enemy," 
you  who  are  engaged  in  irrigation  work  may  say  "floods  are. our  enemy."  Reducing 
fire  danger  improves  the  forest  and  does  at  least  something  to  reduce  floods;  con- 
versely, reducing  floods,  that  is  surface  run-off,  does  much  to  reduce  fire  danger. 
Therefore,  let  us  each  pursue  our  own  ends  and  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  help 
each  other.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  that  you  have  appreciated  the  paper  to  which  you  have 
just  listened,  because  the  recent  fires  in  Alberta  bring  home  to  us  the  fact  that  we 
should  take  more  interest  in  reforestation. 

Mr.  Marnoch:  Mr.  Finlayson  establishes  a  connection  between  this  forest  reserve 
and  irrigation.  It  affects  the  people  of  the  Cypress  hills  more  than  it  does  the  people 
in  Alberta,  but  generally  speaking  Mr.  Finlayson  puts  his  statement  this  way:  that 
the  Cypress  Hills  forest  reserve  is  a  sponge,  if  only  used  properly.  We  are  told  that 
there  are  475  water  users  in  that  district,  and  Mr.  Finlayson  states  that  if  the  matter 
of  reforestation  is  attended  to,  the  matter  of  water  will  be  gneatly  improved.  I  think 
a  motion  should  be  made  by  this  association  to  the  Dominion  Government.  The 
other  matter  of  the  output  of  some  six  to  seven  million  feet  of  lumber  is  of  great 
interest.  When  you  get  in  addition  to  that  a  new  and  valuable  asset  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  that  sponge,  I  think  that  this  association 
should  do  something  in  the  way  of  a  resolution  to  the  Dominion  Government  asking 
them  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  reforestation. 
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The  Chairman  :  I  would  ask  Mr.  G.  R.  Marnoch,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Lethbridge,  to  speak  on  "  More  and  Better  Water  for  our  Farms." 

Mr.  Marnoch:  May  be  this  subject  is  not  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  irriga- 
tion farmers,  because  the  water  that  is  brought  to  the  farm  by  the  canals  is  all  right 
for  stock  purposes,  and  if  it  can  be  stored  in  cisterns  and  filtered  and  purified  for 
domestic  use,  and  if  the  irrigation  farmer  has  a  preference  for  getting  his  domestic 
water  by  means  of  a  well,  so  that  the  supply  is  already  filtered  by  percolation  from 
the  canals  and  through  the  soil,  he  usually  has  no  difficulty/  in  getting  such  well  water 
at  easy  depths;  so  the  irrigation  farmer  is  -comfortable  in  this  respect.  But  there 
arc  very  few  farmers  through  southern  Alberta  and  southern  Saskatchewan  who 
would  not  feel  very  much  easier  in  their  minds,  and  their  bodies  too,  if  they  had 
more  water  for  house  and  farm  use;  and  there  are  very  large  numbers  of  farmers 
and  people  in  towns  and  villages  who  would  be  very  happy  indeed  if  they  could  get 
any 'well  water. 

When  we  first  started  in  Lethbridge  in  1914  to  look  into  this  matter  on  behalf 
of  some  of  our  farmer  neighbours,  the  so-calleld  oil  boom  was  on  in  Alberta.  In  look- 
ing over  some  of.  the  valuable  publications  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  on 
this  subject  we  came  across  the  information  that  the  government  geologists  in  the 
States  made  it  a  regular  part  of  their  business  to  prospect  for  water  supplies.  Up 
till  that  time,  however,  nothing  had  been  done  in  that  direction  in  Western  Canada. 
We  seemed  to  prefer  to  use  the  hit  or  miss  method,  or  at  best  to  trust  ourselves  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  water  witch  or  the  divining  machines.  The  folks  who 
attended  the  W^*®^  Conference  in  Lethbridge  on  the  22nd  of  June  this  year  did  not 
take  very  long  to  make  up  their  minds  that  some  surer  methods  than  these  should  be 
followed  if  we  were  to  make  much  progress.  Upon  information  that  we  had  received 
from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  other  sources,  we  had  come  to  that 
conclusion  long  before;  at  any  rate,  we  thought  we  ought  to  call  for  help  from  our 
own  government  geologists.  That  was  readily  given  as  soon  as  it  was  asked  for,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1915  Mr.  D.  B.  Dowling  and  Mr.  Slipper  spent  several  months  in 
surveying  the  rock  and  shale  exposures,  and  examining  the  logs  of  such  deep  wells  as 
were  available  in  the  districts  south  and  east  of  Lethbridge.  Th^  came  in  at  the 
end  of  the  season  with  the  valuable  information  that  some  three  to  five  hundred 
square  miles  of  that  territory  was  underlaid  by  a  sandstone  carrying  water  seepage 
from  the  Milk  river  in  the  south  and  that  it  could  likely  be  got  by  boring  to  six  to 
eight  hundred  feet  depths,  which  would  bring  in  flowing  wells.  The  next  thing, 
however,  was  that  as  far  as  our  knowledge  went  it  would  cost  fcJur  or  five  thousand 
dollars  to  get  a  six-inch  well  down  that  far,  and  as  no  farmer  would  even  think  of 
such  an  expenditure  unless  we  were  as  nearly  as  possible  certain  that  he  would  get 
the  water,  we  thought  the  Dominion  Government  should  do  something  to  confirm  the 
valuable  information  that  the  geologists  had  produced.  We,  therefore,  aeked  the 
Government  to  help  out.  In  due  and  diecent  course  of  time  it  was  arranged  that 
one  or  two  test  holes  should  be  put  down  in  public  road  allowances  in  parts  of  the 
district  where  such  wells  had  not  previously  been  drilled.  One  of  these,  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Legen,  on  the  Lethbridge-Manyberries  line,  has  been  successfully  com- 
pleted, and  it  has  a  flow  of  4,000  gallons  a  day  from  a  depth  of  633  feet.  With  the 
artesian  wells  that  had  been  previously  sunk  at  Etzikom,  Coulee,  Foremost,  Grassy 
Lake,  Taber,  and  Neidpath,  the  field  has  now  been  fairly  well  proven.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  is  drilling  another  artesian  well  at  Conrad,  and  the  Government  will 
go  on  with  two  more  wells,  and  the  results  of  these  borings  will  add  further  to  our 
knowledge. 
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All  of  Ihis,  however,  leaves  a  big  problem  still  unsolved,  namely,  is  there  any 
possible  way  of  getting  down  to  the  artesian  water  with  a  smaller  hole  which  would 
give  a  good  supply  for  the  average  farm  at  a  smaller  outlay  than  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars;  what  means  can  be  t£iken  to  get  water  supplies  at  lower  depths,  and  especially 
in  the  regions  outside  of  the  artesian  area;  what  can  be  done  by  diverting  waters 
from  streams,  and  how  best  can  water  be  saved  in  coulees  and  depressions;  can  any 
cheap  means  be  found  for  prospecting  for  water  by  a  quick  method  of  drilling  small 
holes  to  look  under  the  ground,  as  it  were,  for  water,  before  going  to  the  expense  of 
digging  or  drilling;  and  last,  but  not  least,  are  we  doing  our  best  to  take  care  of  the 
rain  water  that  falls  on  th^  roofs  of  our  buildings. 

To  see  what  daylight  was  available  on  all  these  important  questions  we  decided 
to  summon  a  conference  at  Lethbridge  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  farmers  came  in  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  great  need  that  they  are  in  was  amply  shown  by  one  man,  who 
said  he  would  gladly  mortgage  his  homestead  to  any  one  who  would  find  water  on  it. 
He  had  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  in  drilling  dry  holes.  He,  and  many  others  equally 
anxious  for  water  supplies,  were  able  to  confer  with  the  government  geologists,  the 
irrigation  engineers,  and  health  ofBcers,  and  the  railroad  engineers,  who  have  big 
problems  themselves  in  quenching  the  biiming  thirst  of  their  big  locomotives.  Every 
one  threw  his  knowledge  and  experience  into  the  common  pot.  A  vice-president  of 
the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  and  one  of  their  directors  were  present.  The  Deputy 
Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  of  Public  Works  for  the  province  of  Alberta  were  there 
too.  The  finest  spirit  of  co-operatioji  was  in  evidence  throughout  the  meeting.  The 
geologists  and  engineers  were  quite  delighted  to  meet  the  farmers  and  to  put  the 
whole  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  at  their  disposal. 

Some  useful  knowledge  was  contributed  by  one  or  two  of  the  farmers,  who  said 
they  had  been  able  to  trace  out  limited  supplies  of  surface  water  by  certain  plant 
growths.    This  is  being  looked  into  now  by  some  of  the  government  officials. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  conference  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  need 
for  more  extended  attention  to  the  subject  of  education  in  rural  engineering.  This 
subject  afPects  all  classes  of  farmers,  and  it  would  be  well  if  our  farm  boys  could  get 
useful  direction  in  elementary  engineering  work,  such  as  the  principles  of  good  road- 
making,  building  dams,  and  laying  out  irrigation  canals  and  drainage  ditches. 

We  also  heard  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Peters,  who  has  been  making  practical  tests  of  a 
water  still  that  he  has  designed  for  use  on  farms.     Dr.  Seymour,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Health,  Saskatchewan,  addressed  the  conference  on  the  saving  of  rain  water,, 
filtering  water,  and  generally  on  plumbing  and  sanitation  for  the  farm  home. 

We  are  proceeding  now  with  the  gathering  together  and  printing  of  as  much  as 
ix>ssible  of  the  information  brought  out  at  the  conference,  and  we  hope  to  have  a 
little  booklet  on  the  subject  ready  in  course  of  a  week  or  two. 

Here  are  the  resolutions  that  were  passed.  They  give  in  concise  form  the  results 
of  the  discussion: — 

"That  this  conference  respectfully  requests  that  full  inquiry  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  into  the 
ii  Important  question  of  reservations  along  the  rivers,  lakes  and  coulee  fronts 
for  sanctuary  for  live  stock  in  time  of  drought  in  the  drier  areas  in  southern 
Alberta  and  southern  Saskatchewan,  with  a  view  to  making  such  reservations. 

"  Further  that,  following  ujwn  and  during  this  inquiry  the  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  Provincial  Governments  collaborate  with  the  Dominion  to  tlio 
end  that  practicable  road  approaches  may  be  provided  for  reaching  those 
reserves;  and  further  that,  the  Government  take  steps  to  reserve  a  strip  along 
all  water  fronts.*' 

"  Resolved,  that  this  conference  respectfully  requests  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment Department  of  the  Interior,  to  make  inquiry  with  a  view  to  supplying:  n 
living  stream  of  water  from  Milk  river  via  the  Alberta  Eailway  and  Irrigation 
canals»  via  Stirling  and  Etzikom  coulees  and  Pakowki  lake,  with  a  view  to 
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constructing  such  works  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  such  water  for  ilr 
increasing  needs  of  the  farming  communities  of  southern  Alberta. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  there  should  be  established  at  th^ 
University  of  Alberta  a  department  of  agricultural  engineering  to  give  t! 
B.S.A.  graduates  and  others  interested  a  course  in  this  work,  and  to  underta 
such  research  work  as  shall  be  of  service  to  the  farmers  of  Alberta  in  maiter^ 
pertaining  to  roadmaking,  irrigation  and  drainage." 

"In  view  of  the  information  given  at  this  conference  that  the  Irripat:  •  i 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  a  Oalyx  boring  machine  whirh 
could  be  used  for  rapidly  and  cheaply  drilling  test  holes  for  the  discovery  i>f 
water.  Eesolved  that  this  conference  respectfully  requests  the  Alberta  Govern- 
ment to  secure  the  use  of  this  machine  for  discovery  tests,  first,  in  the  ari* 
south  of  Coalhurst  and  west  of  Lethbridge,  and  if  it  is  found  satisfactory  in 
practice  for  this  purpose,  that  the  Alberta  Government  purchase  several  of 
these  machines  for  use  in  testing  for  water  in  depths  up  to  100  feet. 

"  Resolved  that  this  conference  urges  on  both  the  Dominion  and  Pro- 
vincial Governments  the  desirability  of  obtaining  a  full  and  complete  lof^  of  all 
wells  dug  or  drilled  whether  for  water,  gas  or  oil  in  Canada.  That  such  infor- 
mation is  absolutely  necessary  having  in  view  location  of  further  weils ; 

"  That  analysis  of  water  so  obtained  in  such  wells  be  recorded  for  purposo 
of  ascertaining  if  such  be  potable  or  suitable  for  stock  watering  purposes; 

"  That  if  in  order  to  obtain  such  laws  legislation  be  neceseary,  that  tl:t 
same  be  passed ;  also  that  regulations  J)e  passed  to  prevent  waste  of  water? 
from  flowing  water  wells  and  gas  and  oil  wells.'^ 

We  are  receiving  inquiries  every  day  from  farmers  as  to  what  practical  resulu 
have  come  from  the  water  conference.  Well,  as  soon  as  the  conference  was  over, 
copies  of  the  resolutions  were  sent  on  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa,  and 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  at  Edmonton. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  closest  co-operation  will  be  extended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Hon.  Dr.  Roche  writes  that,  "  the  matters  ref^ring  to 
the  Interior  Department  will  be  given  every  consideration,  as  we  desire  to  do  what 
we  can  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our  settlers  in  every  reasonable  manner  consistent  with 
economy  during  war  tima" 

Hon.  Chas.  Stewart  writes  from  Edmonton: — 

"  Anything  that  we  can  do  to  open  up  road  allowances  to  water  reservations  will 
be  cheerfully  done  by  us."  A  formal  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  the  resolutions 
has  also  been  received  from  the  Public  Works  Department  at  Edmonton. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  being  taken  up  at  once  is  the  getting  into  use  of  the 
small  boring  machine  for  testing  out  for  surface  waters  over  south  of  Coalhurst  and 
Kipp.  We  wired  to  Hon.  Chas.  Stewart:  "Referring  to  resolution  of  water  confer- 
ence, farmers  are  anxious  to  learn  what  is  being  done  to  secure  the  small  boring 
machine  from  the  Irrigation  Branch  at  Calgary  and  set  it  to  work  prospecting. 
Should  be  no  difficulty  getting  machine.  Minister  of  Interior  writes  indicating 
fullest  co-operation."  And  we  learn  from  Mr.  Charlesworth,  the  Deputy  Minister, 
that  he  is  in  communication  with  the  Commissioner  of  Irrigation  on  this  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  watering  reservations  for  live  stock,  it  will  likely  take  some 
time  to  have  this  thoroughly  looked  into ;  but  there  are  many  cases  now  where  farmers 
are  blocked  from  easy  access  to  river  waters.  ,  Such  farmers  can  now  take  these 
matters  up  direct  with  the  Public  Works  Department,  on  Hon.  Mr.  Stewart's  assur- 
ance that  road  allowances  to  water  will  be  opened.  Farmers  can  do  this  individually 
or  through  their  local  organizations. 

We  are  advised  that  Hon.  Dr.  Roche  is  giving  his  personal  attention  to  the 
important  subject  of  stock  watering  reservations. 
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Owing  to  his  duties  on  the  Grain  Control  Board,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wood,  President  of 
the  United  Farmers  of  Alherta,  was  unahle  to  attend  the  conference,  but  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  have  placed  their  official  seal  of 
approval  on  the  actions  of  the  conference  by  the  following  resolution: — 

"Resolved: — 

"  1.  That  we  endorse  the  action  of  the  Lethbridge  Board  of  Trade  in  call- 
ing the  Water  Conference  recently  held  in  that  city. 

"  2.  That  we  believe  the  questions  there  considered  axe  of  vital  interest  to 
the  farmers  generally. 

"  8.  That  We  are  in  harmony  with  the  general  principle  of  the  resolutions 
there  passed. 

"4.  That  we  favour  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference  at  Government  expense." 

While  it  is  necessary  to  lean  back  on  the  governments  on  some  of  these  matters> 
it  is  just  as  well  to  oonfess  that  many  farm  buildings  are  not  provided  with  eave- 
troughs,  barrels  and  cisterns.  This  neglect  is  criminal.  The  weather  clerk  lays  the 
water  on  the  roof,  and  if  you  only  give  him  a  little  bit  of  pipe  he  will  put  the  finest,, 
softest  rain  water  right  into  the  barrel  or  down  in  the  cistern  for  you.  A  farmer's- 
wife  says  to  rmb  the  other  day,  "  Yes,  he  has  been  talking  of  putting  up  eave-troughs 
and  setting  up  a  barrel  or  making  a  cistern  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,"  and  the 
way  she  said  it  seemed  to  indicate  that  if  she  waited  four  or  five  years  longer  he 
might  get  round  to  it.  In  one  of  the  new  towns  along  the  Manyberries  line  only  two 
buildings  out  of  about  two  hundred  have  eavetroughs,  yet  the  people  pay  sixty  cents 
a  barrel  for  water  from  a  slough.  I  find  it  necessary  to  mention  such  ^things  as  this 
to  farmers  who  complain  about  the  painfully  slow  actions  of  the  governments.  I 
almost  think  the  water  conference  should  have  passed  a  resolution  requiring  every 
farmer  to  do  what  his  wife  told  him  to  do  in  regard  to  getting  domestic  water,  and 
to  *do  it  at  once;  only  even  at  that  I  have  discovered  that  resolutions  need  to  be 
followed  up,  and  if  the  farmer's  wife  cannot  do  that,  it  is  hard  to  know  who  could 
do  it  better.  I  mentioned  this  matter  the  other  day  at  a  gathering  of  farmers  and 
their  families  who  had  come  to  spend  the  day  at  the  !Dominion  Experimental  Farm 
to  imbibe  some  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fairfield's  wisdom  about  irrigation  farming  and  dry 
farming.  Some  one  had  been  talking  to  them  about  planting  trees,  and  I  told  them 
that  many  promises  had  been  made  to  plant  trees  around  our  country  schoolhouses 
and  it  was  necessary  to  remark  that  trees  grew  better  on  summer-fallow  land  than 
on  promises.  A  farmer's  wife  came  up  to  me  afterwards  and  said,  "  You  should  not 
be  discouraged  about  the  trees,  and  the  women  should  not  be  impatient  about  the 
rain  water.    I  got  eavetroughs  and  a  cistern  this  year  after  fifteen  years'  agitation." 

Away  back  in  1^14  at  a  meeting  in  Eegina  we  discussed  water  for  the  farms  for  a 
while.    I  quoted  the  verse  from  an  Old  Country  song : — 

"  A  little  farm  well  tilled 
A  little  house  well  filled 
A  little  wife  well  willed. 
Give  me,  give  me." 

and  our  friend  Dr.  Butherford  improved  on  these  poetic  lines  by  adding  another, — 

"  A  little  well  well  drilled." 

So  while  it  has  taken  us  three  years  of  patient  endeavour  to  get  even  this  far  on  the 
question  of  more  and  better  water  for  the  farmer,  we  may  take  heart  of  grace  from  the 
experienoe  of  this  farmer's  wife,  and  we  will  keep  on  investigating,  resolving,  boring,, 
drilling,  digging  and  damming  till  every  farmer  gets  all  the  water  he  wants  for  his 
beloved  live  stock,  and  until  every  farmer's  wife  gets  at  least  enough  water  i9or  the 
weekly  wash  delivered  inside  the  house  at  the  kitchen  tap. 
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Durio^  the  water  conference  I  read  this  quotation  from  a  little  booklet  called 
'^  Farm  Efficiency  "  which  contains  about  as  much  common-  sense  in  small  bulk  as  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  booklet  is  by  Xenophon  Oaverne  of  the  Kewanee  Poblic  Utilities 
Company,  of  Kewanee,  Illinois.  "President  Joe  Cook,  of  the  Mississippi  Normal 
College,  in  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  makes  the  rather 
startling  statement  that  the  average  farmer's  wife  has  to  lift  a  ton  of  water  a  day. 
Here  is  how  he  figures  it  out : — 

The  getting  of  the  water  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  point  of  application 
requires  more  manual  labour  than  any  other  item  of  housekeeping.  The  water  for 
the  kitchen  has  to  be  lifted  from  the  well,  carried  to  the  kitchen,  poured  into  a 
kettle;  poured  out  of  the  kettle  into  the  dishpan,  and  from  the  dishpan  out  of  doors. 
This  makes  six  times  the  water  is  handled*  and  a  bucket  of  water  containing  two 
gallons,  with  the  containing  vessel,  will  wei^h  twenty  pounds.  When  this  is  handled 
six  times  the  total  lifting  is  120  pounds.  The  cooking  of  three  meals  a  day  on  a 
meagre  allowance  of  water  will  necessitate  ten  buckets,  which  will  make  for  cooking: 
alone,  1,200  pounds  of  lifting  per  day.  When  to  this  is  added  the  water  necessary  for 
bathing,  scrubbing  and  the  weekly  wash,  it  will  easily  bring  the  lift  per  day  up  to  a 
ton;  and  the  lifting  of  a  ton  a  day  will  take  the  elasticity  out  of  a  woman's  step,  the 
bloom  out  of  her  cheek,  and  the  enjoyment  from  her  soul." 

Imagine  an  average  farm  home  without  modem  improTements  and  oonveniencesw 
Picture  to  yourself  an  average  farmer's  wife  as  she  goes  through  her  daily  routine. 
Follow  every  step  from  the  time  she  starts  the  fire  in  the  frigid  kitchen  till  she  lays 
wearily  down  the  last  pair  of  mended  stockings  at  night.  Now  by  magic,  transfer  her 
in  her  sleep  into  a  house  with  just  the  plain  conveniences;  a  heating  system;  running 
water;  hot  and  cold;  a  bathroom  with  lavatory,  closet  and  bath  tub;  a  sanitary  system 
of  sewage  disposal ;  a  power  plant  that  not  only  pumps  the  water,  but  runs  an  electric 
light  plant  vrith  storage  batteries;  a  power  washing  machine  and  wringer,  a  xK>wer 
separator  and  churn,  a  vacuum  cleaner,  and  perhaps  an  electric  flatirop.  and  a  little 
motor  to  run  the  sewing  machine. 

Give  her  an  extra  hour  to  sleep.  The  kitchen  is  warm,  the  water  is  hot,  and  she 
can  get  breakfast  in  a  jiffy  on  the  oil  stove.  Now  picture  to  yourself  her  day's  work 
and  her  day's  uplift  to  body,  mind  and  soul.  It  is  the  difference  between  losing  and 
winning,  between  conquering  and  being  conquered.  Look  at  these  pictures  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency,  of  humanity  and  of  romance.  No  magic  of  Aladdin's  lamp 
could  work  a  greater  transformation  or  bring  greater  joy  and  comfort. 

And  what  would  be  the  cost?  The  wages  of  a  hired  girl  or  two  weeks  of  a  nurse 
and  doctor  would  much  more  than  carry  the  interest  on  the  investment;  so  would 
the  price  of  a  fair  cow  or  a  poor  horse.  A  long  spell  of  sickness  and  a  first-dass  funeral 
would  buy  the  whole  plant."    (Applause.) 

CHAmMAK :  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Mamoch  needs  to  say  anything  about  the  timeliness 
of  his  paper.  There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  around  the  country  trying  to  do  some 
thing  to  relieve  the  drudgery  of  the  household  tasks.  We  often  speak  of  the  weak  link 
in  the  agricultural  chain  as  being  farm  power  but  the  weak  link  is  in  most  cases  the 
water. 

I  have  come  from  a  brief  visit  to  Banff.  I  think  it  was  occasioned  by  too 
hard  work  and  neglect  of  myself  in  my  earlier  days.  I  found  that  the  hotels 
there  are  filled  with  womout  farmers  and  their  wives  from  the  Prairie 
Provinces.  Instead  of  laying  up  early  for  repairs,  th^  go  on  for  forty  or 
fifty  years  before  they  do  lay  up.  We  would  not  use  our  binder  or  threshing 
machine  that  way.  Every  man  repairs  his  machine  about  this  time  in  order 
that  his  threshing  machine  will  not  break  down  during  threshing.  We  should 
do  the  same  with  ourselves.  After  all,  human  life  is  more  valuable  than  any- 
thing else  on  the  farm.  The  most  expensive  and  extravagant  way  of  doing  your 
farm  work  is  at  the  expense  of  your  wife's  health.     There  is  scarcely  a  place  that 
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I  know  of  in  these  weBtem  provinces  where  something  cannot  bd  done  to  help  out  in 
the  matter  ofi  water  supply.  Of  course,  the  man  who  is  without  eayetroughs  on  his 
own  farm  buildings  should  not  shout  for  help  from  the  Government  until  he  does  have 
them.  If  you  just  sit  down  without  water  and  wait  for  the  Government  to  come  along 
with  it,  the  Government  will  not  be  in  much  of  a  hurry  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Dixon:  Why  do  they  bore  such  a  large  hole? 

Mr.  Mabkoch  :  The  point  is  to  dig  to  find  out  if  water  is  there.  If  he  wants  an 
ample  supply  and  if  he  wants  to  get  a  reasonable  quantity  he  must  start  out  with  a 
bigger  hole  to  get  down  to  a  big  depth. 

Mr.  Dixon  :  At  Medicine  Hat  we  use  a  much  smaller  holJe  in  boring  for  gas  and 
we  go  800  feet 

Mr.  Peaboe  :  That  is  because  you  know  the  strata. 

Mr.  Potter:  I  would  suggest  that  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Lethbridge  Con- 
ference be  adopted  by  this  association. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  the  wish  of  the  convention  to  hand  those  resolutions  to  the 
Kesolution  Committee. 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  A.  S.  Dawson^  Chief  Engineer,  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Kesources,  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway,  to  make  a  report  upon  his 
visit  to  the  International  Irrigation  Congress  held  at  El  Paso  last  October.  , 

Mr.  Dawson:  The  International  Irrigation  Congress  was  held  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
on  October  14  to  19  last.  1  attended  it  in  company  with  Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Stead,  your 
acting  secretary;  Mr.  R.  S.  Stockton,  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Besources,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway ;  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Porter,  of  the  Irrigation  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Calgary,  as  delegates  representing  this  organization,  the  city  of 
Calgary,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  We  were  given  a  hearty  welcome  and  placed  on  the  programme.  Lt.-Col. 
Dennis,  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  association,  was  again  chosen  first  vice-presi- 
dent, and  I  was  elected  on  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  congjress  was  a  success  in  every  way,  and  was  attended  by  over  400  accredited 
delegates.  It  was  not  as  large  in  i>oint  of  numbers  as  in  some  previous  years,  owing 
principally  to  the  long  journey  in  reaching  El  Paso,  which  as  most  of  you  know,  is 
on  the  Mexican  boundary.  .  • 

However,  this  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  del^ates  to  see  conditions  different 
from  those  obtaining  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

After  the  sessions  were  over  at  El  Paso,  the  congress  adjourned  to  attend  the 
function  of  the  opening  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  Elephant  Butte  dam, 
recently  built  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  near  Engle,  New  Mexico. 

Although  there  are  not  many  engineers  present  here,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you 
to  know  a  few  facts  regarding  this  great  structure.  It  is  the  third  highest  dam  in 
the  world,  with  a  maximum  height  of  306  feet  and  a  length  of  1,311  feet.  In  con- 
struction it  consists  of  Cyclopean  concrete,  with  the  up-and-down  stream  faces  cast 
against  forms.  It  contains  605,200  cubic  yards  of  masonry  and  creates  the  second 
largest  artificial  reservoir  in  the  world,  with  a  capacity  of  2,640,000  acre-feet.  The 
structure  is  indeed  a  monument  to  the  engineers  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service. 

The  International  Irrigation  Congress,  as  you  know,  has  grown  to  be  a  large 
organization,  costing  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  a  year  to  carry  on.  It  was  expected  to 
have  held  the  sessions  this  year  at  Ogden,  Utah,  but  existing  conditions  forced  the 
governing  body  to  postpone  it  for  1917  at  least. 
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I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  close  affiliation 
between  our  association  and  the  larger  and  older  similar  association  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  problems  are  being  worked  out  in  both  countries,  in  efforts  to  make 
better  farms  and  better  farmers  as  well  as  improved  living  and  social  conditions,  and 
both  are  engaged  in  the  same  great  problems  of  colonization,  home  building,  and  the 
development  of  agriculture  along  the  best  possible  lines. 

Most  great  movements  have  been  started  in  a  small  way,  and  this  applies  to  the 
Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association,  This  association,  as  you  are  aware,  was 
created  by  a  small  group  of  energetic  men  in  Oalgary  in  1907,  and  I  think  we  ^ould 
feel  satisfied  with  our  growth. 

In  1912  we  had  165  accredited  delegates  at  Kelowna. 

In  1913  we  had  13*2  accredited  delegates  at  Lethbridge. 

In  1914  we  had  176  accredited  delegates  at  Penticton. 

In  1915  we  had  200  accredited  delegates  at  Bassano. 

In  1916  we  had  150  accredited  delegates  at  Kamloops. 

This  year  we  have  158  accredited  delegates  at  Maple  Creek. 

I  would  urge  you  all  to  be  optimistic  and  enthusiastic  about  the  future;  realiz- 
ing that  there  is  streng^  in  nuinfoers ;  and  that  it  is  each  one's  duty  to  do  the  very 
best  for  the  association,  not  for  personal  reasons,  but  for  the  good  of  a  cause  that  is 
playing  a  more  and  more  important  part  in  the  development  of  very  large  sections 
of  Wesrtern  Canada.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:    As  you  will  note  from  Mr.  Dawson's  rejwrt,  the  International 
Irrigation  Congress  was  held  at  El  Paso;  the  same  place  where  the  last  dry  fanning 
congress  was  held.    Now,  I  think  that  is  very  proper  because  those  two  congresse5 
should  run  together.     It  has  been  suggested  that  for  efficiency  and  econoniy   the 
executives  of  the  irrigation  and  dry  farming  congresses  should  come  together.    I  have 
come  to  see  that  during  the  past  thirty  years  I  have  been  more  or  less  of  an  irrigator 
in  my  farm  operationjs.     Any  man  who  endeavours  to  hold  the  run-ofE  on  his  field 
is  an  irrigator.    The  man  who  draws  brush  into  his  field  or  garden  in  winter  or  the 
late  fall  in  order  to  hold  the  snow  is  an  irrigator.    I  think  the  idea  of  merging  tlie^e 
two  congresses  into  one  is  a  very  good  one. 

I  have  been  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  representing  the  association  askiii<r  if 
I  would  pledge  the  Government  of  Saskatchewan  to  continue  the  grant  annually. 
In  80  far  as  it  is  possible  for  one  member  o|  a  government  to  pledge  his  government, 
I  will  pledge  myself  to  do  all  I  can  to  continue  the  grant  given  by  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan  to  further  the  work  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association. 

If  legislation  is  required  in  connection  with  the  building  and  allocation  of  the 
cost  of  reservoirs  for  irrigation  districts  in  the  province,  I  will  be  only  too  pleased  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  executive  officers  in  Saskatchewan  to  draft  the  proper  legisla- 
tion just  as  soon  as  conditioi]fl  warrant  it. 

We  know  pretty  well  now  without  even  consulting  the  newspapers  what  the  har- 
vest is  going  to  be  this  year.  There  is  no  use  regretting  the  drought.  The  very  fact 
that  we  are  irrigators  shows  that  we  anticipated  it.  The  crops  of  1914  and  1915  were 
so  large  that  they  were  enough  to  make  two  or  three  croi)S  in  this  country.  We  must, 
however,  always  be  prepared  for  drought.  A  great  many  people,  when  they  get  a  few 
wet  years,  forget  that  there  may  be  such  things  as  dry  years.  I  bdieve  in  preparing 
for  the  worst  and  hoping  for  the  best. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  last  two  years  have  been  just  what  some  of  us  feared, 
and  the  farmers  neglected  their  tillage.  There  is  absolutely  no  use  in  depending  upon 
doud  moisture.  It  is  no  wonder  that  people  in  the  old  days  claimed  that  this  was  an 
arid  district.  If  you  attempt  to  farm  and  crop  every  year  off  the  same  field  you  will 
assuredly  fail.  If  you  adopt  irrigation  or  dry  farming  methods  you  could  beat  out 
any  drought  that  has  come  into  this  district  during  the  past  half  century. 
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Those  of  us  who  are  here  know  the  effect  of  the  drought.  We  know  that  in  1914 
after  that  dry  year  the  fanners  just  buckled  oh  their  armour  and  used  the  little  oats 
they  had  to  feed  their  horses  and  got  a  lot  of  ploughing  done,  with  the  result  that 
the  next  year  gave  us  the  most  phenomenal  crop  yield  we  ever  had.  We  know  now 
that  the  crop  will  be  light  and  that  a  large  amount  of  harvest  labour  will  not  be 
required.  But  to  you  who  can  afford  it  I  would  say,  do  not  skimp  on  your  harvest 
labour,  use  it  to  get  your  land  into  such  shape  that  the  crop  next  year  may  be  greatly 
improved.  During  the  last  two  years  big  crops  and  good  prices  have  lessened  th^ 
strain  on  behalf  of  the  individual  more  than  it  has  on  the  collective  whole  "which 
includes  our  Allies  at  the  front. 

The  very  fact  that  you  are  assembled  here  to-day  for  a  main  purpose  should  enlist 
the  services  of  every  patriotio  man  in  the  country.  I  have  seldom  if  ever  exceeded 
the  enjoyment  I  have  received  from  this  meeting.  One  thing  that  has  given  me  great 
pleasure  at  this  convention  is  the  absolute  lack  of  friction  exhibited  between  the 
federal  and  provincial  officers  of  their  resi)ective  governments  who  have  so  well 
attended  this  convention. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  went  to  the  Dry  Farming  Congress  at  Billings  and 
succeeding  congresses;  they  would  not  be  open  ten  minutes  before  you  would  note 
every  federal  or  state  official.  They  were  waiting  to  get  in  a  lidk  at  the  other  fellow 
and  those  of  us  who  came  from  the  other  provinces  thought  a  lot  of  time  was  wasted 
in  bickering  about  their  respective  official  duties.  I  defy  any  one  to  find  or  distinguish 
between  a  federal  or  provincial  officer  at  this  convention.  Now,  I  believe  Mr.  Fin- 
layson  desires  to  say  a  few  words.  ' 

Mr.  Finlayson:  This  morning  I  was  speaking  about  the  Cypress  HiUs  Forest 
Reserve.  I  mentioned  the  question  of  fire  protection  which  has  been  given  some 
attention.  Now  I  thought  I  would  say  something  about  this  subject  inasmuch  as 
forestry  work  is  closely  allied  with  irrigation  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
a  few  words  now  with  regard  to  that.  The  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  doing  much  to  bring  the  Forestry  Branch  before  the  people  of  Canada. 
They  are  advertising  in  different  ways  to  bring  before  the  people  the  importance  of 
this  branch.  I  have  some  blotting  paper  with  me  which  is  really  the  first  article 
manufactured  from  Forestry  Branch  products,  and  I  have  also  some  whetstones  that 
wiU  be  handed  out  to-night  to  the  delegates.  If  you  have  not  any  intention  of  going 
into  the  forest  yourself  perhaps  you  may  have  a  boy  or  girl  who  is  going  into  the 
woods,  and  just  as  you  press  upon  them  that  there  are  ten  commandments  to  be 
obeyed,  you  should  impress  upon  them  one  which  Moses  probably  omitted  and  that  is, 
do  not  allow  fire  in  the  forest. 

The  Chairman:  On  the  representations  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Association, 
the  Provincial  Government  of  Saskatchewan  passed  a  new  Prairie  and  Bush  Fire 
Ordinance  which  was  greatly  along  the  lines  of  the  Forestry  Association  ideas  and 

met  with  their  approval. 

I  have  been  asked  to  suggest  as  a  nominating  committee  which  will  make  nomina- 
tions for  the  new  executive,  Messrs.  John  Dixon,  William  Pearce,  J.  L.  Brown. 

Mr.  Pearce  :  I  desire  to  move  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  very  aible  and  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  our  chairman,  the  Honourable  Minister  of  Agriculture,  has 
carried  on  the  duties  of  chairman  of  this  association's  convention  in  the  past  few 
days.  I  think  it  comes  from  me  with  particular  good  grace  to  make  the  motion  from 
the  fact  that  I  am  the  first  man  from  the  two  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
that  has  directed  attention  to  irrigation.  I  also  think  that  dry  farming  should  be 
known  more  largely  as  a  method  of  more  cultivatioi;!.  Dry  farming  to  my  mind,  how- 
ever, is  more  than  mere  cultivation.  The  time  will  come  in  this  country  when  we 
shall  want  to  conserve  every  drop  of  water  that  is  possible  for  the  production  of  cereals 
and  grasses.    I  quite  agree  with  the  chairman  that  a  union  of  the  two  bodies  of  dry 
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farmers  and  irrigationists  would  be  an  advantage  to  both.    I  have  very  much  pleasure 
in  moving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  .chairman  of  this  convention. 
The  motion  was  carried  with  loud  applause. 

The  Chairman  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  cordially  for  this  manifestation  of  my 
services.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  stay  until  the  convention  is  over. 
You  must  all  have  felt  the  splendid  spirit  of  co-operation  that  has  prevailed  through- 
out the  discussions  of  this  convention. 


FBIDAY  HOBNINO  SESSION,  AVaiTST  3. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Marnoch,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman:  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  A.  Mitchell,  who  operates  the  nurseries  at 
Coaldale,  Alberta,  to  address  us. 

Mr.  Mitchell  :  The  subject  that  has  been  allotted  to  me,  "  Fruit  Kaising  on  the 
Prairie,"  would  to  some  people  from  real  fruit  countries,  seem  like  wasted  time.  To 
think  that  we  could  ever  raise  fruit  on  the  prairie  with  the  short  growing  season  and 
the  rigorous  winters  that  we  hav<e  would  appear  to  them  as  preposterous.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  show  you  that  something  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion and  I  will  endeavour  also  to  point  out  the  lines  along  which  further  effort  should 
be  made.  This  question  of  fruit  raising  on  the  prairie  reminds  me  of  a  gentleman  I 
met  in  Calgary  about  fifteen  years  ago.  He  came  from  Ottawa  and  he  had  recently 
been  at  Maple  Creek,  and  he  told  me  that  one  of  the  party  he  was  with  made  the  pro- 
phesy that  Maple  Creek  would  yet  be  canning  peaches.  Now  I  have  been  around 
Maple  Creek  the  last  two  days  looking  for  the  peach  factory,  but  I  was  unable  to  locate 
it.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  saying  it  is  not  going  to  be  here.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
a  reputation  that  prophet  had  in  his  own  country.  It  may  be  he  was  just  carried  away 
for  the  moment  by  an  exuberance  of  real  estate  enthusiasm,  but  I  would  be  loathe  to 
think  he  was  not  a  good  prophet.  We  never  know  what  this  West  is  going  to  produce 
and  I  think  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  we  may  yet  be  canning  peaches  or  apricots 
at  Maple  Creek.  I  have  seen  peaches  tried  at  Taber.  That  is  I  saw  the  tree  planted, 
but  it  did  not  live  over  winter. 

In  this  country  we  have  several  disadvantages  operating  against  success  in  fruit 
growing  that  are  not  met  with  in  more  favoured  climates.  We  have  heat  and  cold  and 
drought  and  altitude  and  Chinooks,  and  last,  and  worst,  we  have  a  very  short  growing  ■ 
season.  These  make  an  awfully  hard  combination  when  you  think  of  growing  fruit, 
and  yet  a  great  deal  has  already  been  done  to  meet  these  untoward  conditions  and  pro- 
duce fruit  on  the  prairie. 

There  are  two  things  essential  in  fruit  growing,  anywhere. 

The  first  is,  trees  that  will  be  hardy  and  live  over  from  year  to  year ;  and  the  next 
is,  trees  that  will  fruit  after  they  do  live.  In  fruit  growing,  as  in  all  crops  on  the 
prairie,  the  great  thing  is  to  get  a  plant  that  will  mature  between  frost  and  frost.  We 
all  know  this.  It  is  the  case  with  regard  to  wheat  and  the  other  grains,  and  the  same 
holds  good  with  apples  and  other  fruits.  Only  in  their  case  it  is  more  pronounced  for 
not  only  must  the  fruit  be  produced  but  it  must  be  ripened  early  enough  before  the 
first  frost  comes  in  the  fall. 

This  narrows  up  the  problem  very  considerably,  and  many  a  promising  tree  has 
had  to  be  discarded  because,  after  years  of  trial,  it  was  found  always  to  require  about 
another  week  or  ten  days  to  ripen  its  fruit  when  the  killing  frost  struck  it  in  the  f alL 
For  instance,  in  1915,  we  had  154  new  plums  fruiting  which  had  never  fruited  before. 
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and  we  expected  bushels  of  ripe  plums.  That  year^  we  had  a  kiUing  frost  about  Sep- 
tember 12  and  out  of  all  that  lot,  only  four  were  ripe.  All  the  rest  were  frozen.  It  was, 
of  course^  a  very  early  frost,  but  these  four  trees  were  ripe  on  the  second  of  September, 
ten  days  before. 

Needless  to  say  we  look  upon  these  four  trees  as  being  more  precious  than  rubies, 
and  on  that  extra  early  killing  frost  as  a  blessing  in  disguise^  for  we  know  now  we 
have  something  that  will  ripen  in  most  years  in  good  time,  and  what  that  means  to 
this  country,  all  who  are  interested  in  the  building  up  of  a  contented  community 
will  understand  and  appreciate. 

Experiences  of  this  kind  are  not  very  encouraging,  but  fortunately  we  have  men 
among  us  who  did  not  mind  a  little  thing  like  that,  and  the  history  of  fruit  growing 
on  the  prairies  is  very  largely  the  story  of  the  work  of  a  few  individual  enthusiasts 
who  had  a  single  eye  to  the  one  thing. 

The  Experimental  Farms  have  done  good  work  along  certain  lines,  but  if  we 
had  not  had  these  other  enthusiasts  carrying  on  their  own  independent  experiments 
in  their  own  way  all  those  years,  fruit  growing  on  the  prairies  would  not  have  been 
so  far  advanced  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  John  Dixon,  of  Maple  Creek,  who  is  here  with  us,  was  one  of  these  enthusi- 
asts and  so  was  his  brother  Joseph.  The  late  Bobert  Kells  was  another  Maple  Creek 
man  and  there  have  been  dozens  of  others  scattered  all  over  the  West.  The  Dixons 
pioneered  in  plums  and  small  fruits,  and  Thomas  Clark  of  Macleod  and  Mr.  McNabb 
of  Lethbrid^e  and  some  of  the  Mennonites  around  Bosthem,  in  plums.  In  apples. 
Dr.  Hunt  of  Indian  Head,  the  late  Hon.  T.  W.  Finlay,  and  W.  McKay  of  Medicine 
Hat,  Messrs  Birie,  Mercer,  Rasmuason  and  others  of  Magratb,  Mr.  Duce  of  Cardston, 
Father  Van  Tighem  and  W.  H.  Fairfield  of  Lethbridge,  Major  Campbell,  B.  G. 
Mathews,  and  Joseph  Hicks  of  Macleod,  and  the  late  Thomas  Daly  of  Clover  Bar, 
east  of  Edmonton.     These  all  grew  apples  ten  years  «jgo  and  more. 

The  growing  of  crabs  has  been  fairly  evenly  distributed  from  Winnipeg  to 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  so  that  it  may  be  said  that,  given  the  right  kind  of  tree, 
shelter,  soil  and  ordinary  care,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  most  farmers  from  growing 
most  of  the  crabs  they  require  in  most  years.  Th^  have  been  grown  successfully 
in  Calgary,  which  is  3,400  feet  above  sea-level  and  at  the  ranch  of  that  old  pioneer, 
Mr.  Joe  McFarlane,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Cowley,  and  only  about  five  or  six  from 

the  Livingstone  range  of  the  Bocky  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  at  least  4,000  feet. 
At  these  altitudes,  the  growing  season  is  naturally  shorter  than  most  other  places 
and  yet  crabs  have  been  grown  there. 

There  are  doubtless  many  others  throughout  the  prairies  who  were  successful 
fruit  growers  ten  to  twelve  years  ago,  but  these  are  all  known  to  me  personally.  I 
have  been  to  all  their  places  and  seen  the  work  they  have  done  and  I  think  it  is  only 
right  their  names  should  be  recorded. 

But  the  two  great  names  qf  note  among  fruit  growers  on  the  prairies  will  always 
be  D.  W.  Buchanan  of  St.  Charles  and  A.  P.  Steptenson  of  Dunston,  Manitoba. 
These  two  men  have  done  more  real  original,  painstaking,  selective  work,  and  for  a 
longer  period,  than  probably  all  the  others  put  together.  Mr.  Buchanan's  work  is  not 
so  well  known,  but  most  people  here  will  know  of  A.  P.  Stephenson,  the  Apple  King 
of  Manitoba.  He  has  practically  spent  a  lifetime  in  growing  the  Manitoba  apple. 
It  is  not  given  to  very  many  men  to  see  their  own  monument,  but  he  has  his  in  the 
apple  trees  growing  in  the  West.  I  was  down  at  his  place  a  few  years  ago, 
and  you  may  be  sure  I  was  very  much  interested  in  his  place  and  orchard. 
But  the  most  impressive  thing  I  saw  there  was  the  record  he  has   kept  of  the 

different  trees  he  has  tried  in  all  these  long  years.  He  had  tried  out  some  eighty- 
five  varieties  of  apples  alone,  and  it  was  most  interesting  to  see  the  date  of  plant- 
ing, where  obtained  from,  and  how  the  tree  progressed  from  season  to  season  till  it 
reached  the  final  record,  dead,  as  it  almost  invariably  did.  What  a  monument  of 
patience  and  perseverance  and  enthusiasm  that  book  is  to  be  sure.    A  record  of  worthy 
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work,  the  like  of  which  surely  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  Canada.'  Work  that 
will  never  be  paid  for  and  for  which  adequate  recognition  will  never  be  given.  He 
has  about  a  dozen  varieties  of  apples  now,  which  he  considers  good  enough  to  pro- 
pagate. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  work  has  been  along  the  lines  of  plums,  crab  apples,  cherries^ 
gooseberries,  and  strawberries.  Over  thirty  years  ago,  he  began  selecting  native 
Manitoba  plums  and  raising  seedlings  from  cheney  and  mankato  and  now  he  has  some 
fine  fruits  indeed  to  his  credit.  Of  course,  they  will  never  be  so  big  as  those  we  get 
from  British  Columbia,  but  they  are  of  good  size,  good  to  eat  out  of  hand,  make 
excellent  preserves,  and  most  important  of  all,  they  will  ripen  in  most  years,  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  the  earliest  killing  frost  on  record. 

The  eastern  cherry  is  not  a  success  on  the  prairie.  Nearly  every  fruit  experi- 
menter has  tried  it,  but  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  success.  Even  the  tree  does 
not  live  over,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  years  ago  settled  down  to  improve  the  native 
Sand  cherry  or  Hocky  Mountain  cherry,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  In  this  he  has 
achieved  a  notable  success,  and,  from  a  small  puckery,  thin-fleshed  cherry,  he  has 
developed  something  that  is  really  worth  while.  The  cherry  is  black,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  fleshy  and  sweet,  with  little  or  no  pudcer,  good  to  eat  out  of 

hand  and  makes  an  excellent  preserve.  It  is  very  prolific  and  seldom  misses  a  crop. 
Of  course  they  will  not  compare  with  Mr.  Jolmstone's  prize-takers  from  Nelson, 
but  they  will  grow  on  the  prairie  and  are  ripe  a  month  before  frost,  and  are,  I  am 
sure,  destined  to  form  no  mean  addition  to  the  farmer's  household  resources  in  days 
to  come. 

The  gooseberry  is  not  a  brilliant  success  on  the  prairie.  Downing,  Bed  Jacket, 
and  the  Pearl  have  been  successful  in  some  localities,  I  understand,  but  Houghton 
is  really  the  only  one  we  can  depend  on.  But  its  berries  are  small  and  irregular,  and 
so  Mr.  Buchanan  applied  himself  also  to  improve  it.  He  has  now  a  fine  plant  which 
has  larger  berries  and  earlier,  more  prolific,  and  more  even-sized  than  the  original 
Houghton.  These  are  all  notable  achievements  in  fruit  improvement,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  deserves  very  great  credit  indeed  for  them. 

Bush  fruits,  red,  black,  and  white  currants  are  hardy  practically  all  over  the 
prairies.  Some  of  the  finest  red  currants  I  ever  saw,  and  certainly  the  greatest  number 
I  ever  saw  in  this  country,  were  grown  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
They  were  an  inspiration  to  look  at  and  a  temptation  to  get  in  amongst. 

Easpberries  are  hardy  when  handled  right,  notably  Sunbeam,  Loudon,  Turner 

and  King.    They  have  to  be  buried  under  soil  over  winter  to  get  crops,  of  coursa 

•  It  is  easy  to  do.    You  just  plough  two  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  row,  bend  the  canes 

down,  and  cover  them  with  a  shovel.     The  ground  is  shaken  from  them  early  in 

spring.    Straw  will  do,  but  the  soil  is  far  the  best.    Black  Basps  are  not  a  subcess. 

Strawberries  are  being  grown  more  and  more  every  year.  Senator  Dunlap  is  the 
best  variety,  and  the  strain  that  is  being  planted  is  mostly  from  plants  introduced  by 
Mr.  Fairfield  before  he  was  connected  with  the  Experimental  Farm,  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  Out  of  a  large  number,  this  was  the  only  one  that  survived,  and  it  has 
been  so  long  established  that  nobody  dreams  now  of  its  not  being  hardy.  It  is  usually 
best  to  cover  the  plants  with  two  inches,  not  more,  of  straw,  just  after  freeze-up,  but 
the  last  three  years  or  so  we  have  left  our^  uncovered  and  they  have  come  through 
fine.  Other  varieties  have,  of  course,  been  tried,  Bederwood,  Orescent,  and  Clyde, 
for  instance,  but  the  Dunlap  is  the  best  allround  berry.  The  crop  pays  too,  for  i^om 
half  an  acre  we  planted  out  last  year  we  netted  $62  worth,  besides  our  own  using. 
And  so  it  goes  on,  the  solution  of  the  farmers'  home-grown  fruit  problem.  A  few 
men  here  and  there  working  away  in  patience  and  enthusiasm,  amid  all  sorts  of 
discouragements. 

By  and  bye,  after  the  shelter  belts  are  grown,  it  wiU  be  a  farmer's  own  fault  if 
he  does  not  grow  most  of  his  own  fruit  on  his  own  farm.  But  there  is  still  gpreat  room 
for  improvement. 
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There  are  just  the  four  ways  in  which  to  develop  and  improve  fruits  suitable 
for  the  prairies.  The  first  is  simply  the  old  familiar  *'  survival  of  the  fittest/'  and  is 
accomplished  by  trying  out  quantities  of  fruit  trees  obtained  from  somewhere  else, 
till  one  or  two  are  found  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  climate  and  ripen  their  fruit. 
This  is  a  long  and  exi>ensive  process  which,  fortunately,  in  the  case  of  apples  at  least, 
has  been  solved  for  us  by  Mr.  Stephenson.  The  second  is,  improving  our  native  fruits 
by  selecting  the  best  and  sowing  the  seed,  and  repeating  the  process  until  the  desired 
improvement  is  obtained.'  This  is  also  a  long  and  a  haphazard  process  for  a  very 
small  percentage  of  such  naturally  fertilized  fruits  produces  anything  better  than  the 
parent.  The  third  way  is  to  cross-fertilize  artificially,  with  a  view  to  accomplishing 
some  definite  result,  such  as  early  maturity  or  improved  quality,'  or  both.  This  is 
the  way  one  would  look  for  the  most  rapid  improvement,  but  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  in  the  West.  Dr.  Saunders  has  produced  some  notable 
improvements  on  the  Siberian  crab  in  this  way,  but  outside  of  this,  and  it  may  be  some 
cross-fertilization  of  strawberries  by  Mr.  Buchanan^  little  if  anything  of  value  has 
been  done.  It  is  work  that  takes  special  training,  taste  and  facilities,  and  could  be 
undertaken  by  some  of  our  governments,  either  Dominion  or  provincial.  Very  few 
private  individuals  have  either  the  means  or  the  time  to  devote  to  work  of  this  nature. 
The  fourth  way  is,  by  introducing  plants  from  foreign  countries,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  almost  without  exception  all  the  few  apples  that  have  proved 
hardy  on  the  prairie  are  of  Eussian  origin.  More  of  this  kind  of  work  should  be  done. 
There  are  great  unexplored  horticultural  2)ossibilitie8  yet  to  be  discovered  in  Tibet 
and  the  high  lands  of  Central  Asia.  For  instance,  a  captain  with  a  British  expedition 
into  Tibet  some  years  ago  found  an  apricot  in  cultivation  10,000  feet  above  sea-level 
in  a  dry  country  with  a  severe  winter  much  like  our  own.  That  plant  is  now  growing 
in  Kew  Gardens,  England,  and  I  supi>ose  in  time  will  be  tried  out  here,  and  that  is 
why  I  said  I  did  not  despair  of  yet  seeing  peaches  or  apricots  being  canned  at  Maple 
Creek.  This  is  work  for  the  Dominion.  Canada  should  have  two  or  three  horticul- 
tural explorers  abroad  all  the  time.  If  any  country  needs  such  assistance  it  is  Canada 
with  her  rigorous  climate  and  northern  situation.  We  have  been  too  long  content  to 
rest  on  the  enterprise  of  our  neighbours  to  the  south  of  us  to  solve  this  sort  of  problem 
for  us.  They  can  not  do  it.  Our  problems  are  our  own,  and  we  should,  and  can, 
eolve  them. 

Such  is  the  position  of  prairie  fruit  growing  to-day.  As  I  said  before,  much  has 
been  done,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  At  the  opening  of  this  convention, 
Mr.  Motherwell  voiced  the  key  note  of  the  convention  when  he  spoke  of,  "  Continuity 
of  effort  in  farming."  Continuity  of  effort  is  right,  and  if  we.  want  to  encourage  con- 
tinuity of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  show  him 
how  to  provide  continiuty  of  contentment  and  good  living  for  his  wife  and  his  children 
on  the  farm,  and  one  of  the  very  best  ways  to  do  this,  indeed,  the  only  way,  is  to 
enable  him  to  establish  for  himself,  good,  "  homey  "  home-surroundings  with  plenty  of 
crees  for  shelter  and  a  good  orchard  and  garden. 

The  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  supplement  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitchell  about 
small  fruits.  There  is  a  farm  south  of  Grassy  Lake  in  the  driest  part  of  southern  Alberta 
where  on  dry  land  they  have  produced  all  the  small  fruit,  required  for  the  family, 
including  strawberries,  raspberries  and  currants.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  if  a 
farmer  will  devote  a  small  portion  of  his  time  to  improving  farm  surroundings,  that  he 
cannot  grow  enough  fruit  for  his  family  requirements.  Probably  Mr.  Fairfield  might 
like  to  say  something  about  windbreaks  for  fruit  and  the  necessity  of  covering  fruit 
vines. 

Mr.  FAmFiELD:  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  windbreaks.  We  find  in  Lethbridge 
on  the  Station,  and  of  course  it  will  apply  to  all  the  country  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
'' Chinook  belt,"  that  windbreaks  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  growing  of  small 
fruits.    The  best  illustration  of  the  need  of  this  is  the  fact  that  on  some  of  our 
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orchards  at  the  Station^  the  wind  erosion  is  ao  gn^eat  on  apple  trees  some  distance  from 
windbreaks  that  the  roots  are  exposed.  On  dry  land  we  have  to  have  clean  cnlti* 
vation  and  as  the  tree  geta  larger,  the  wind  would  sweep  down  and  get  underneath, 
eating. in  and  taking  the  soil  out  from  under  the  branches  of  the  roots  and  the  trees 
suffer  injury  in  that  manner.  Another  reason  is  that  the  more  tender  stuff  require  the 
protection  of  the  trees.  Windbreaks  are  very  easy  to  grow  where  poplars  and  willows 
and  Manitoba  maples  are  used  in  rows.  In  the  Chinook  Belt  proper,  the  west  is  the 
more  important  direction  to  protect  from  the  wind.  It  is  good  practice  to  have  it  on 
the  north  and  probably  on  the  south  side  too,  but  we  find  that  it  is  more  important  to 
haye  a  windbreak  on  the  west  side. 

Mr.  Mitchell  spoke  about  the  covering  of  strawberries  and  raspberries.  There  is 
one  point  that  stress  shoidd  be  laid  upon  and  that  is  the  mulching  of  strawberries. 
Quite  often  beginners  in  growing  plantations  of  strawberries  are  inclined  to  use 
barnyard  manure  to  mulch  with.  In  my  observation  I  have  found  that  in  four  times 
out  of  five  the  manure  will  kill  the  strawberries.  It  seems  to  pack  down  too  dose 
and  smother  them.  In  any  event  the  plants  are  found  to  be  dead  in  the  spring.  They 
require  a  looser  mulch  than  barnyard  manure.  Straw  that  is  found  to  be  free  of  weed 
or  grass  seeds  is  good,  but  something  looser  is  even  better.  The  mulch  not  only 
protects  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  but  also  helps  to  retain  moisture.  My  experience 
in  covering  strawberries  has  been  that  no  covering  is  of  much  use  except  the  moist 
earth.  Some  years  ago  we  delayed  covering  the  strawberries  until  quite  late  in  the 
fall  and  th<e  ground  was  frozen  and  we  used  frozen  soil.  It  was  quite  dry  and  laid 
in  a  lumpy  condition  so  that  in  some  places  there  were  not  enough  air  spaces  with 
the  result  that  we  found  a  large  number  dead  or  nearly  dead  in  the  spring.  My  idea 
of  raspberries  dying  is  not  so  much  the  cold  weather,  but  the  cold  weather  combined 
with  the  dry  weather.  The  raspberries  do  not  really  die,  that  is  the  roots,  but  the 
canes,  the  part  of  the  plant  that  is  fruit  bearing  is  dead  and  it  does  not  matter  to  us 
how  long  our  plants  stay  alive,  if  w-e  do  not  get  fruit.  Consequently  it  is  impor^nt 
to  get  the  moisture. 

Mr.  Johnstone:  When  I  arrived  in  Nelson  I  was  told  I  could  not  grow  com 
and  that  all  sorts  of  fruit  could  not  be  grown  there,  but  being  of  the  same  nationality 
as  Mr.  Mitchell  I  was  hard-headed  and  I  planted  the  same  sort  of  garden  that  I  had 
in  Virginia.  In  a  short  time  I  got  the  same  results  from  my  work  as  were  obtained 
by  me  in  Virginia.  I  have  tried  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  different  things  with- 
out results,  but  I  have  got  results  from  many  others  by  trying.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  be  able  to  grow  the  tender  varieties  of  cherries  here  on  account 
of  the  climatic  conditions,  but  there  is  no  saying  what  other  fruits  can  be  grown 
here  until  a  lot  of  effort  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Brown  :  What  would  you  do  with  a  plum,  tree  that  will  not  bear  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell  :    I  would  do  as  it  advises  in  the  good  book.    "  Cut  it  down." 

Mr.  Brown:  I  bought  a  place  a  number  of  years  ago  and  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  different  fruit  trees  there.  One  was  a  plum  tree  and  I  was  told  to  cut  it 
down  as  it  would  not  bear.  Later  I  was  talking  to  an  old  man  and  he  said,  ''  Bore 
a  hole  in  it  and  you  will  get  fruit  or  put  a  spike  through  it."  So  I  went  home  and 
after  I  had  driven  a  spike  I  found  it  much  easier  than  boring  a  hole  so  I  drove  two 
or  three  of  ihem  and  then  drove  a  row  of  shingle  nails  in  for  good  measure.  Now  it 
is  bearing  plums  in  very  fine  condition  indeed  and  I  have  had  to  prop  all  the  branches 
up. 

Mr.  Mitchell  :  I  was  told  recently  that  one  way  to  force  fruit  was  to  run  a  knife 
down  the  north  side  of  a  tree.  I  know  that  you  can  force  fruit.  A  tree  that  will  bear 
a  full  crop  this  year  will  not  bear  so  liberally  next  year.    You  have  to  regulate  your 
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orchard  so  that  they  will  be  bearing  a  good  average  each  year.  By  pinching  back  the 
buds  or  disturbing  the  tree  you  alarm  it  in  other  words  and  it  yields,  and  it  will 
reproduce  itself  more  lavishly  in  order  that  it  will  not  die.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  to 
have  two  or  three  varieties  of  plum  trees  growing  together  so  that  crose  poUenation 
will  take  place  as  a  plum  tree  is  not  self -fertile — some  of  it  wiU  not  iwllenate. 

Mr.  Lixfield:  Prosperity  interferes  with  production.  Alfalfa  does  not  grow  seed 
well.  You  have  to  interfere  with  its  growing  conditions.  An  apple  tree  does  not 
always  bear  fruit,  but  it  is  strong  and  has  a  good  production  of  leaves.  If  you  do  any- 
thing to  disturb  the  tree  or  check  the  growth  of  leaf  you  will  get  fruit.  That  is  the 
explanation  of  why  this  gentleman  obtained!  a  yield  of  fruit  by  boring  holes  or  driving 
nails  in  his  trea  It  disturbed  the  growing  condition.  I  think  the  sama  will  apply 
to  a  great  many  things. 

Mr.  Huokvale:  The  Credentials  Committee  has  to  report  that  there  are  158  dele- 
gates, which  includes  24  visiting  delegates. 

The  Chairman  :  In  the  matter  of  the  next  place  of  meeting,  the  secretary  has  some 
communications  to  read. 

The  Secretary:  Before  Mr.  Biker  left  he  handed  me  a  message  to  read  to  this 
convention.    He  says: — 

I  am  here  at  this  convention  representing  the  Hon.  T.  D.  Patullo,  Minister  of 
Lands  of  British  Columbia,  also  Mr.  D.  Young,  Comptroller  of  Water  Bights,  and  to 
present  to  you  their  sincere  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  be  with  you.  Some  of  you  in 
this  room  will  remember  previous  conventions  held  at  Kelowna,  Penticton  and  Kam- 
looi>s,  and  will  remember  the  very  complicated  problems  arising  at  those  meetings 
which  are  still  before  our  department  for  solution.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that 
the  chief  reason  for  Mr.  Patullo's  absence  to-day  is  caused  by  the  very  dry  speU  we 
have  experienced  of  late  in  British  Columbia,  making  the  irrigation  problem  there  very 
acute  and  he  and  Mr.  Young  are  now  on  a  tour  holding  meetings  daily  with  the  water 
users  in  order  that  the  present  Government  can  decide  on  the  best  policy  to  pursue  in 
the  matter. 

It  may  appear  on  the  first  blush  that  this  question  has  been  held  over  too  long,  but 
I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  since  the  convention  at  Vernon  our  department  has  (and 
even  before  that  date)  continued  field  and  office  investigations,  with  the  result  that 
within  a  very  short  time  a  policy  will  be  enunciated  which  has  for  its' object  the  pro- 
tection of  the  water  user,  or  the  man  on  the  land. 

I  give  you  my  Minister's  best  wishes  for  a  successful  convention  coupled  with  the 
hope  that  he  may  meet  you  at  Nelson  in  1918,  when  he  will  give  you  in  person  many 
details  of  the  very  intricate  problems  British  Columbia  has  to  face. 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  the  Nelson  Board  of  Trade  inviting  this  association  to 
hold  its  next  convention  at  Nelson,  B.C. 

After  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Huckvale,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dixon,  that  this 
association  hold  their  next  annual  convention  at  the  city  of  Nelson. 

Carried  unanimously. 


Mr.  Dixon,  on  behalf  of  the  Nominating  Conunittee  appointed  by  the  President, 
we  submit  our  report. 

The  Secretary  :  In  addition  to  the  usual  report,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  the  present  Governor  General  should  become  a  patron  of  the  association, 
particularly  as  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  himself  an  agriculturist  and  an  official  very 
much  interested  in  agriculture  in  this  country. 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  recommendations^: — 

Honorary  President,  Minister  of  the  Interior,   Ottawa. 

First  Honorary  Vice-President,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  province  of  Alberta. 

Second  Honorary  Vice-President,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  province  of 
Saskktchewan. 

President,  the  Minister  of  Lands,  British  Columbia. 

First  Vice-President,  Honourable  Hewitt  Bostock. 

Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  G.  R.  Marnoch. 

Executive:  Mr.  R.  G.  Williamson,  Maple  Creek,  Sask.;  Mr.  James  L.  Brown, 
Kamloops,  B.C.;  Mr.  A.  S.  Dawson,  Calgary,  Alta.;  Mr.  James  Johnstone,  Nelson, 
B.C. ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Peters,  Calgary ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Scott,  Victoria,  B.C. ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Auld, 
Begina,  Sask. ;  Mr.  F.  R.  E.  Wollaston,  Vernon,  B.C. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  now  have  an  address  from  Mr.  A.  A.  Do  well. 

Mr.  Dowell:  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  asked  to  address  this  convention  on 
the  subject  of  "  Sheep  in  Western  Canada."  There  was  a  time  when  a  speaker  had  to 
resort  to  a  fund  of  jokes  and  stories  to  interest  his  hearers  in  the  subject  of  sheep. 
Not  so  to-day.  With  present  prices  for  wool  and  mutton,  the  raising  of  sheep  is  being 
more  carefully  studied  than,  ever  bej^ore.  From  recent  market  reports  I  find  that 
females  of  all  ages  are  being  eagerly  sought  for  breeding  purposes.  And  rightly  so, 
for  any  animal  that  can  produce  both  food  and  clothing  for  our  families,  and  do  so 
at  a  reasonable  profit,  is  assured  of  a  permanent  place  in  our  system  of  agriculture. 
Five  years  hence  they  will  be  found  on  far  more  farms  than  they  are  to-day. 

The  raising  of  sheep  fits  in  well  with  any  system  of  mixed  farming — a  thing  which 
every  Canadian  farmer  must  resort  to  sooner  or  later,  in  order  to  maintain  the  high 
production  of  his  fields.  In  any  new  country,  the  first  system  practised  is  mining 
the 'soil  by  the  growing  of  grains.  The  decreased  fertility  and  incoming  weeds  make 
the  producing  of" live  stock  imperative.  A  wiser  plan  would  be  to  combine  the  two 
at  the  outset. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  advantages  of  sheep  production.  A  small 
band  of  breeding  ewes  can  be  purchased  with  much  less  capital  than  any  other  farm 
live  stock.  They  insure  a  steady  income  through  the  sale  of  wool  and  lambs.  They 
will  eat  over  90  per  cent  of  our  farm  weeds  and  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  clearing 
bushy  land.  Weed  seeds  are  entirely  destroyed  during  digestion.  Excellent  results 
can  be  obtained  without  the  expense  of  elaborate  buildings.  Much  feed  is  utilized  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  in  the  stubble  field,  along  lanes,  fences  and  the  like. 
Sheep  make  cheaper  gains  than  cattle,  though  perhaps  not  equal  to  the  pig  in  this 
respect.  They  consume  relatively  smaller  *  amounts  of  water,  which  is  quite  an  item 
in  the  dry  sections,  particularly  during  the  winter  months.  Incidentally  sheep  bed 
down  at  night  on  the  higher,  thinner  land  which  is  enriched  by  the  droppings.  Then, 
too,  the  housewife  is  furnished  with  excellent  meat  in  carcasses  of  convenient  size. 

Any  one  who  is  seriously  considering  the  purchase  of  a  small  flock  of  ewes,  should 
be  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  will  sooner  or  later  confront  him.  In  the  first  place, 
sheep  men  are  born,  not  made.  One  must  like  sheep  to  make  a  euccess  of  the  under- 
taking. Then  there  are  the  losses^  due  to  dogs,  coyotes  and  wolves.  Such  losses  have 
driven  many  breeders  out  of  business.  This  can  be  avoided  on  the  range  by  having 
a  shepherd  constantly  with  the  flocks.  The  small  farmer  will  flnd  the  best  insurance 
in  suitable  fencing. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  country,  sheep  were  raised  largely  for  wool. ,  With 
the  increasing  demand  for  meat,  more  attention  was  given  to  combining  a  mutton 
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form  along  with  a  reasonable  fleece.  At  this  time^  the  beginner  will  flud  three  distinct 
types  from  which  he  can  make  his  selections — fine  wools,  represented  by  the  American 
Merino,  Delaine  Merino  and  Kambouilet;  medium  wools,  chief  among  which  are  the 
Shropshires,  Hampshires,  Oxfords,  Southdowns,  Suffolks,  Cheviots  and  Dorset  Horns; 
and  long  wools,  as  found  in  the  Lincoln,  Gotswold  and  Leicester  breeds. 

The  fine  wools  are  more  or  less  covered  with  wrinkles  and  are  grown  chiefly  for 
the  extremely  fine  wool,  while  the  latter  two  types  are  grown  for  both  mutton  and 
wool.  Under  range  conditions  in  Western  Canada,  the  long  wools  are  often  objected 
to  because  of  the  open  fleece  which  holds  the  rain  and  snow,  and  restilts  in  colds.  Fine 
wool  breeds  lack  mutton  form  and  also  suffer  from  the  severe  winters.  In  point  of 
numbers,  the  medium  wool  breeds  are  far  more  popular  in  this  country.  Bange  men 
prefer  some  Merino  blood  in  their  sheep,  however,  as  it  insures  a  dense  fleece  and 
preserves  the  flocking  instinct 

It  will  be  well  for  the  beginner  to  start  with  a  small  flock  of  grade  ewes.  This 
flock  will  increase  in  numbers  along  with  the  owner's  experience.  A  few  purebred 
ewes  may  be  added  later,  and  with  the  knowledge  gained  through  handling  the  grade 
flocks,  success  will  be  assured.  In  selecting  the  ewes,  each  one  would  be  examined  as 
to  mouth  and  udder.  iSpoiled  udders  mean  certain  trouble  at  the  lambing  time. 
"  Broken  mouths,'*  by  which  is  meant  ewes  of  advanced  age — shown  by  massing  teeth — 
must  be  avoided.  Incisor  teeth,  eight  in  number,  appear  in  the  lower  jaw  only.  The 
lamb  will  have  eight  small  teeth.  At  one  year  of  age  or  shortly  following,  the  centre 
pair  will  be  replaced  by  a  pair  of  large  mature  teeth.  At  two  years,  one  tooth  on  each 
side  of  the  ^centre  pair  will  appear.  The  three-year-old  will  have  six  permanent  teeth, 
with  the  corners  coming  up  at  the  fourth  year,  when  a  full  mouth  is  shown.  By  this 
time,  the  teeth  begin  to  space  and  grow  narrow.  Then  they  begin  to  fall  out,  by 
which  is  meant  the  "broken  mouth,"  and  warns  one  of  advanced  age  and  loss  of 
grazing  powers.  Ewes  begin  to  decline  ai  around  five  years  of  age,  though  with 
special  care,  are  often  productive  up  to  ten  years  or  more. 

A  word  of  caution  might  well  be  added  here.  With  the  present  high  prices  for 
grain  and  the  short  crops  in  many  sections,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  sell  many  -ewes 
that  should  be  retained  for  breeding  purposes.  One  needs  only  to  remember  that 
there  is  a  world  shortage  of  both  mutton  and  wool  and  that,  in  1^15,  Canada  had 
only  2,038,662  sheep  on  hand. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  just  how  to  proiceed  to  improve  the  foundation  flock. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  using  good  pure-bred  rams,  as  shown  by  an  experiment 
carried  on  at  the  Missouri  Station  in  1911-12.  A  band  of  common  western  ewes  were 
purchased,  half  of  which  w€re  bred  to  a  scrub  western  ram,  and  the  balance  to  a  pure- 
bred Hampshire.  The  difference  in  gains  of  the  two  groups  of  lambs  was  not  as  great 
as  might  be  expected,  but  the  chief  diflerence  came  at  marketing.  Under  identical 
conditions  of  feed  and  care,  the  lambs  by  the  scrub  ram  sold  in  the  St.  Louis  market 
for  $4.50  per  cut,  while  th«  lambs  by  the  pure-bred  sire  sold  for  $7.35.  No  doubt 
several  buyers  could  be  found  at  that  figure  to-day. 

Under  range  conditions,  a  yearling  ram  shoidd  not  be  given  more  than  30  ewes, 
with  40  as  the  limit  for  the  mature  ram.  Where  "hand  coupling"  is  practised,  a 
yearling  ram  can  handle  50  ewes  during  the  season,  with  as  high  as  75  to  90  in 
mature  form.  A  ram  lamb  should  not  be  turned  with  ewes  on  the  range.  Under  farm 
conditions  he  may  be  mated  to  1  to  20  ewes  without  checking  his  gprowth  or  imparing^ 
his  future  usefulness. 

The  proper  time  for  breeding  depends  upon  the  facilities  for  handling  the  ewes 
at  lambing  time.  Pregnancy  period  for  ewes  is  146  to  147  days.  Show  lambs  must 
necessarily  be  dropped  early,  which  necessitates  warm  housing  and  careful  attention. 
May  or  even  early  June  lambs  will  be  more  satisfactory  for  those  with  insufficient 
help  and  limited  building  space.  ^ 

All  rams  should  be  separated  from  the  ewes  before  cool  weather  begins  in  the 
fall,  for  ewes  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  mating  at  that  time.    Then  about  three- 
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weeks  before  the  breeding  aeason  oomes  the  ^'  flushing  period."  This  means  increasing 
the  feed  so  that  the  flock  will  be  gaining  in  flesh  at  the  time  of  servica  ''  Flushing  " 
results  in  aU  ewes  coming  in  heat  at  more  nearly  the  same  time,  so  that  the  lambs  (»n 
be  marketed  at  about  the  same  age  and  weight.  Bape  pasture  is  excellent  for  this 
purpose,  though  roots,  bran,  oats  and  the  like  may  be  used  with  good  results. 

Too  close  confinement  during  pregnancy,  even  with  the  best  of  feed,  leads  to  weak, 
flabby  lambs.  Plenty  of  exercise  with  protection  from  the  winds  and  snow,  along  with 
suitable  feed  and  water  is  necessary  to  ii^ure  a  strong,  vigorous  lamb  crop.  Alfalfa 
hay  has  no  superior  as  a  roughage.  In  fact,  if  this  is  available,  no  grain  is  needed 
up  to  within  three  weeks  of  lambing  time,  when  a  little  oats  should  be  added.  Where 
alfalfa  is  not  available,  prairie  hay  and  whole  oats  will  give  excellent  results.  Timothy 
hay  is  not  a  sheep  feed  and  should  not  be  used  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Eivery  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  ewes  in  the  pink  of  condition — ^neither  too  fat  nor  too 
thin.  Pat  ewes  produce  the  weak,  flabby  lambs,  while  those  in  an  emaciated  condi- 
tion are  often  unable  to  deliver  their  lambs.  Water  and  salt  should  be  available  at 
all  times.  The  common  practice  of  forcing  sheep  to  eat  snow  should  be  discouraged. 
Sheep  require  but  little  water — ^from  one  to  six  quarts  per  day — but  that  little  is 
needed. 

For  March  and  April  lambing,  each  ewe  should  be  placed  by  herself  at  the 
expected  time.  When  running  with  the  flocks  the  new-born  lambs  are  often  tramped 
to  death,  or  in  case  of  twins  or  triplets  become  separated  from  the  ewe  so  that  but 
one  will  be  claimed  Ity  its  mother.  Ewes  recognize  their  offspring  by  sound  and  scent 
only.  Little  difficulty  of  this  kind  is  encountered  where  the  lambs  are  dropped  in  the 
open.  At  the  time  of  lambing,  heavy  wooled  ewes  should  be  "tagged"  so  the  lamb 
will  find  easy  access  to  the  udder.  Time  will  not  permit  discussing  the  care  of  weak 
or  unclaimed  lambs. 

Shepherds  prefer  to  have  all  shearing  over  either  before  or  soon  after  lambing, 
for,  regardless  of  the  season,  such  work  cannot  be  carried  on  at  that  time.  For  late 
lambing,  shearing  is  often  done  prior  to  that  time,  though  ordinarily  it  comes  later. 
Such  work  should  be  done  after  the  chilly  spring  days  are  over  and  shortly  after  the 
warm  sunny  days  have  started  the  yolk.  For  this  district  late  May  or  early  June  will 
be  the  proper  time  for  shearing.  If  allowed  to  run  too  long,  there  will  be  considerable 
loss  of  wool  besides  the  tmnecessary  discomfort  to  the  flock.  Power  shears  are  pre- 
ferred to  hand  work,  as  a  much  neater  job  results  along  with  a  trifle  more  wooL 
Experiments  show  a  saving  of  four  ounces  of  wool  per  sheep,  which'  is  well  worth 
considering  when,  at  present  prices,  two  and  one-half  ounces  of  wool  will  pay  for  the 
shearing. 

Docking  is  not  practised  simply  to  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  sheep  as  some 
seem  to  believe.  It  prevents  the  collection  of  filth  at  the  rump  with  the  attendant  loss 
from  maggots.  Incidentally,  it  also  adds  to  the  market  price.  This  should  be  dona 
when  the  lamb  is  from  seven  to  eleven  days  old,  either  with  a  sharp  knife  or  hot  iron. 
The  hot  iron  is  to  be  preferred  as  it  prevents  the  usual  loss  of  blood.  Male  lambs 
intended  for  market  should  be  castrated  about  one  week  after  docking.  If  these  two 
operations  are  performed  at  an  early  age  the  shrinkage  is  much  less  than  if  allowed 
to  run  until  more  mature.  Under  range  conditions  lambs  aire  usually  dodsed  and 
castrated  at  the  same  time,  even  though  the  shrinkage  is  usually  quite  heavy  and  an 
average  loss  of  one  per  cent. 

The  entire  flock  should  be  dipped  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  preferably  twice— 
immediately  after  shearing  and  then  again  when  brought  into  winter  quarters.  Any 
prepared  sheep  dip  or  coal  tar  preparation  will  give  good  results.  Lice  and  ticks  which 
are  responsible  for  many  an  unthrifty  flock  could  be  entirely  avoided  at  little  expense 
in  time  and  money. 

Lambs  will  begin  to  eat  grain  at  two  to  three  weeks  of  age.  The  small  farmer  wiU 
find  it  very  profitable  to  provide  the  youngsters  with  a  creep  where  they  can  have  access 
to  crushed  oats  and  bran  for  the  first  two  months,  and  then  whole  oats  up  to  marketing. 
Well  grown  lambs  should  average  80  pounds  at  four  months. 
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Han^e  men  usually  figure  a  ninety  per  cent  increase  in  the  flock  as  very  satisfac- 
tory. Under  farm  conditions,  this  can  be  raised  to  120  per  cent  and  often  much  higher. 
I  remember  of  one  flock  of  100  ewes  with  an  increase  of  165  per  cent,  a  record  well 
worth  striving  for. 

Fall  rye  will  be  found  an  excellent  early  spring  pasture.  This  may  be  followed 
with  oats  and  peas,  and  rape  later  in  the  season.  One  will  be  surprised  how  many  sheep 
can  be  bandied  in  a  limited  area,  where  attention  is  given  to  suitable  pasture  crops. 

Lambs  should  be  weaned  at  four  months,  so  that  the  ewes  will  have  to  prepare  for 
the  coming  season.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  spoiled  udders  in  the  heavily  milk- 
ing ewes.  The  best  ewe  lamb  should  be  retained  in  the  flocks  and  the  plainer  ones 
marketed  with  the  wethers.  By  using  good  rams  each  year,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  the  original  grade  ewes  will  be  replaced  with  the  thick  early  maturing  sort, 
so  much  in  demand. 

Every  sheepman  should  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  more  com- 
mon sheep  troubles  and  diseases.  I  will  not  have  time  to  go  into  that  phase  of  the 
subject,  but  in  closing,  wish  to  say  something  about  the  care  of  wool. 

Wool  is  now  sold  on  a  quality  basis,  so  that  the  man  producing  clean,  sound  wool 
is  paid  accordingly.  'Ae  ever,  money  speaks  louder  than  words,  so  we  can  expect  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  wool  in  the  near  future.  Wool  twine  should 
be  used  in  tying  the  fleece — ^binder  twine,  wire  and  the  like,  never.  Any  foreign 
material  such  as  binder  twine,  timothy  heads,  burrs,  tags,  tatoo  paints  and  dirt,  not 
only  make  the  scouring  process  much  more  difficult,  but  often  result  in  an  inferior 
grade  of  clothing.  Keep  the  fleece  as  clean  as  possible,  fold  it  up  with  the  inside  out, 
tie  with  wool  twine,  and  place  in  the  large  wool  sacks  made  for  the  purpose.  I  believe 
I  have  already  exceeded  the  time  allotted.  It  is  always  a  privilege  to  me,  to  appear  as 
a  champion  of  more  and  better  live  stock.    I  thank  you  for  your  patient  hearing. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  Mr.  Dowell  is  a  very  decided  acquisition  to  the  sheep 
industry  of  Alberta,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  very  much  his  address. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  executive  of  this  association  that  they  should  follow 
up  the  feeding  of  the  products  from  the  irrigation  farms  to  sheep.  I  think  also  the 
farmer  on  a  quarter  or  a  half -section  should  do  something  more  in  the  sheep-producing 
line.  The  eternal  pork  and  bacon  that  is  served  up  on  the  farm  is  very  monotonous 
indeed.  It  should  be  varied  by  mutton  from  time  to  time.  Mutton  is  an  exceedingly 
palatable  food  and  the  small  carcass  is  easily  taken  care  of.  More  so,  I  should  think, 
than  the  bigger  carcasses  of  pork. 

I  will  now  call  upon  Prof.  F.  B.  Linfleld,  Director  Montana  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station,  Bozeman,  Montana,  to  address  us  on  "  Sweet  Clover."' 


Prof.  Linfield:  In  the  development  of  a  new  agricultural  coimtry  our  first 
problem  is  to  determine  what  varieties  of  crops  are  best  adapted  to  the  country  and 
what  methods  of  soil  and  crop  management  will  enable  these  crops  to  yield  their  best. 
In  our  northern  countiy  this  pioneer  farming  is  almost  altogether  a  production  of 
cereal  crops — ^wheat,  oats  or  barley,  and  flax.  In  a  few  years,  however,  we  find  that  the 
reduction  in  fertility  and  the  introduction  and  multiplication  of  weeds,  makes 
continued  grain' growing  less  and  less  profitable.  A  x>ermanent  agriculture  demands  a 
different  system  of  farming  and  the  sooner  the  new  settler  can  get  started  on  a 
permanent  basis  the  better  for  himself  and  for  the  country. 

Our  studies  of  the  old  and  permanent  system  of  agriculture  show  that  they 
produce  three  types  of  crops  from  the  soil — 

(1)  Cash  crops:  such  as  cereals  and  other  grains. 

(2)  Soil  enriching  crops:  clovers,  alfalfa,  hay  and  corn. 

(3)  Soil  cleaning  crops:  com,  x>otatoes,  field  roots  and  other  cultivated  crops. 
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If  all  these  crops  are  to  be  fully  utilized  upon  the  farm,  live  stock  of  course 
must  be  kept  as  some  of  the  grains,  all  of  the  hays  and  much  of  the  soil-cleaning  crops 
can  find  profitable  use  only  as  food  for  liVe  stock.  It  is»  I  presume,  out  of  your  need 
for  a  suitable  «oil  enriching  crop  that  you  have  asked  me  to  discuss  with  you  the  use 
of  sweet  clover. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  present  sweet  clover  as  a  competitor  with  alfalfa,  which 
has  been  so  well  and  ably  discussed  at  this  meeting.  When  alfalfa  does  well,  as  I 
notice  it  does  under  irrigation  at  Lethbridge,  I  would  use  alfalfa^  unless  you  wanted 
a  shorter  rotation  than  alfalfa  fits  into.  My  first  experience  with  sweet  clover  was 
in  the  state  of  Utah  some  twenty-three  years  ago.  The  white  variety  was  very  common 
in  waste  places  and  along  the  roads,  growing  sometimes  as  hig}i  as  a  man  on  horse- 
back. While  not  growing  as  tall  this  plant  is  abo  found  all  over  Montana.  Its  vigour 
of  growth  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  and  the  success  which  a  few  farmers 
were  having  with  the  crop  both  as  pasture  and  as  hay,  has  led  the  Montana  Experiment 
Station  to  undertake  some  definite  experiments  with  the  plant.  Our  tests  have  not 
been  continued  long  enough  to  warrant  further*  conclusions  than  that  the  plant  ia  a 
good  yielder  and  that,  whether  as  pasture  or  hay,  stock  do  well  upon  it  when  th^r 
learn  to  eat  it. 

To  know  the  value  of  any  plant  we  must  know  something  of  its  characteristics  and 
it*j  comparative  worth  as  compared  with  other  crops  grown  in  the  same  locality.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  sweet  clover,  but  only  two  are  common  in  our  northern  country — 
The  white-flowered  (Melilotus  alba),  and  the  yellow-flowered  (Melilotus  officinalis). 
Both  are  biennial  plants.  The  white  is  the  larger  and  stronger  growing  variety  but 
our  results  do  not  show  much  difference  in  yield.  Each  has  its  advocates,  but  further 
experiment  is  necessary  to  determine  positively  their  relative  value.  A  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  plant  shows  its  wonderful  adaptability  to  a  great  variety  of 
conditions.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  and  rapid  grower,  attaining  a  height  of  five  to  ten 
feet.  Extreme  of  heat  or  cold  does  not  seem  to  aflect  the  plant.  It  grows  well  in  the 
extreme  south,  and  all  the  way  between,  up  to  and  including  Montana,  where  it  grows 
well  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  state.  It  can  withstand  very  great  extremes  of  wet 
and  dry  soil.  It  will  grow  on  stronger  alkali  soil  than  any  other  farm  crop.  In  fact, 
it  has  considerable  renovating  power  when  grown  on  such  soils,  in  preparation  for 
other  crops,  particularly  alfalfa.  It  will  also  grow  better  on  very  poor  soils  than  any 
other  leguminou6  plant,  but  to  do  its  best  such  soils  should  be  rich  in  lime,  and  may 
have  to  be  inoculated. 

A  x>eculiarity  of  this  plcmt  is  that  it  needs  a  very  firm  seed  bed.  It  will  even 
start  on  hard  compact  soil  if  moisture  is  available.  It  does  not  germinate  readily  or 
grow  well  on  lose  open  soils.  Sweet  clover  is  a  strong  nitrogen  gatherer,  the  roots 
being  loaded  with  nodules«  even  on  poor  soil.  It  is  thus  a  great  soil  enricher.  Some 
soils  need  inoculation,  but  this  is  not  commonly  the  case  in  Montana.  If  it  should 
be  necessary,  the  same  method  should  be  followed  as  for  inoculation  for  alfalfa. 

As  the  plant  is  a  biennial,  it  does  not  grow  very  high  the  first  year  but  stores  up 
a  large  food  supply  in  its  fleshy  roots.  The  second  season  it  develops  to  its  full  height 
and  if  permitted  to  do  so,  matures  a  heavy  crop  of  seed.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
season  the  plant  dies ;  the  roots  thus  adding  much  humus  to  the  soil. 

As  a  rule  the  seeds  are  slow  to  germinate  as  there  are  many  hard  coated  seeds. 
Probably  not  more  than  half  the  seeds  will  germinate  the  first  season.  This  means  a 
little  thicker  seeding  than  for  alfalfa — ^say  15  to  20  pounds  per  acre.  In  the  drier 
sections  of  the  country  on  the  dry  lands,  the  crop  may  be  seeded  in  rows  12  to  24' 
inches  apart,  when  4  to  6  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  will  be  plenty. 

Sweet  clover  produces  a  very  fine  quality  of  honey  and  as  it  fiowers  profusely  and 
-continually  through  the  season  it  provides  a  large  quantity  of  honey  for  the  honey- 
bee, and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  has  been  seeded  in  waste  places  by  the  bee- 
keepers to  provide  a  honey  /crop.  It  is  valuable  as  a  fodder  crop  only  in  its  early 
stages  of  growth,  as  after  it  is  in  full  bloom  it  gets  very  woody  and  the  leaves  fall. 
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The  crop  shoiild  be  seeded  in  the  spring  on  a  firm  seed  bed.  Fall-plonghed  land  or 
land  that  has  had  a  cultivated  crop  the  year  before  is  to  be  preferred.  Spring-ploughed 
land  should  be  very  firmly  packed  before  seeding  to  sweet  clover.  A  nurse  crop  if 
seeded  rather  thi):ily,  may  be  used  particularly  if  planted  in  rows.  On  the  dry  farm, 
however,  it  is  preferable  to  plant  without  a  grain  crop,  and  when  seeded  broadcast, 
considerable  feed  will  then  be  obtained  the  year  of  seeding.  Probably  the  greatest 
value  of  the  sweet  clover  is  as  i^asture.  It  should  have  a  good  start  in  the  spring,  and 
then  enough  stock  kept  on  the  field  to  prevent  it  from  gaining  on  them.  If  it  should 
get  ahead  of  the  stock  the  crop  should  be  mowed  down.  The  plant  is  an  early  grower 
in  the  spring  so  that  it  will  make  one  of  the  earliest  pastures.  Another  advantage  is 
that  it  very  seldom  bloats  stock,  whereas  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  with 
alfalfa.    All  classes  of  live  stock  do  well  on  sweet  clover  pasture  but  hogs  especially  so. 

When  used  for  hay,  cut  the  crops  when  the  first  few  blooms  appear.  It  should  be 
cut  about  four  or  five  inches  above  the  ground,  as  unlike  alfalfa  the  second  crop  grows 
from  low  branches  and  not  from  the  crown.  Thus  if  the  crop  is  cut  so  close  to  the 
ground  as  to  remove  the  branches  the  next  crop  is  very  much  reduced.  In  the  moister 
parts  of  the  West  the  first  crop  may  be  cut  for  hay  and  the  second  left  for  seed.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  good  money  in  the  seed  crop.  For  seed  the  crop  may  be  cut 
with  a  binder.  The  seed  however,  drops  off  readily,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to 
put  pans  under  the  binder,  one  where  the  table  and  elevator  canvases  join  and  the 
other  under  the  knotter.  These  will  catch  the  larger  proportion  of  the  seed  thrashed 
out  by  the  binder.  As  sweet  clover  is  a  biennial  plant  provision  should  be  made  so  that 
it  re-seeds  itself.  If  pastured  or  cut  too  close,  no  seed  will  be  formed  so  the  plant  will 
disappear  after  the  second  year.  Sweet  clover  is  such  a  vigorous  grower  that  to  many 
farmers  it  appears  to  be  a  weed.  However,  it  seems  to  grow  mainly  in  waste  places 
only  and  does  not  usually  trouble  the  cultivated  fields.  When  growing  along  irrigated 
ditches  the  seed  is  frequently  carried  into  cultivated  fields.  This  is  not  usually  objec- 
tionable, however,  except  for  alfalfa  fields  kept  for  seed. 

Sweet  clover  is  not  readily  eaten  by  stock,  because  of  its  bitter  taste.  Usually, 
however,  once  they  have  learned  to  eat  it  they  seem  to  relish  the  sweet  clover  as  well  as 
jthey  do  alfalfa.  As  sweet  clover  is  one  of  the  earliest  growing  plants  in  the  spring, 
stock  turned  on  this  crop  as  early  pasture  generally  soon  learn  'to  eat  it.  Sometimes 
the  stock  have  to  be  starved  to  the  fodder  by  confining  them  to  sweet  clover  alone. 
Salting  the  sweet  clover  hay  will  usually  encourage  the  stock  to  eat  it  without  any 
difSculty.  After  the  animals  acquire  the  taste  for  the  crop  th^  do  as  well  upon  it  as 
upon  any  other  fodder.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  plant  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  alfalfa.  Some  of  our  analyses  indicate  that  it  is  even  richer  in  protein  than 
alfalfa.  It  is,  therefore,  when  cut  at  the  proper  stage,  *ia  strongly  nitrogenous  food 
and  may  be  used  with  advantage  with  more  carbonaceous  fodders.  Compared  with 
alfalfa,  sweet  clover  is  a  stronger  grower,  and  a  much  larger  plant.  It  is  richer  also 
in  protein,  when  cut  in  early  bloom  which  is  the  best  time  for  making  hay.  Is  it  not 
to  be  recommended  as  taking  the  place  of  alfalfa  or  red  clover  where  these  do  well. 
Sweet  clover  has  a  greater  range  of  adaptability  than  alfalfa,  and  will  grow  on  soils 
too  damp  and  too  alkaline  for  the  successful  growth  of  alfalfa.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  preparatory  crop  for  alfalfa  particularly  on  alkali  and  heavy  soils.  It  appears  also 
ito  require  the  same  type  of  bacteria  for  inoculation  as  alfalfa,  thus  serves  in  this  way 
as  a  preparatory  for  the  alfalfa  crop. 

As  sweet  clover  is  a  biennial,  it  fits  well  into  a  short  rotation  as  a  soil  enriching 
crop,  in  this  again  having  some  advantage  over  the  alfalfa,  which  fits  to  advantage 
only  into  a  long  rotation. 

To  those  who  would  like  to  read  up  more  fully  on  sweet  clover  I  would  refer  them 
to  the  following  publications: — 

Sweet  Clover:  Growing  the  Crop.    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  797rU.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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Sweet  Clover:    Utilization.     Fanners'  Bulletin  No.  820,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Sweet  Clover:    Harvesting  and  Thrashing  the  Seed  Crop.     Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  836,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sweet  Clover:   International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago,  Dl. 

Forage  Crops  for  the  Colorado  Plains.     Colorado  Station,  Bulletin  214  (1915). 
(Includes  directions  for  growing  sweet  clover.) 

Aberdeen  Sub-station.     Idaho  Station  Bulletin  84   (1915).     Promising  results 
reported  with  sweet  clover. 

Irrigated  Agriculture  in  the  San  Luis  Valley.     Colorado  Station  Bulletin  209. 
(Suggestions  for  the  production  of  sweet  clover.) 

Report  of  the  Agronomist.     Wyoming  Station  Report,  1915.     (Germination  of 
sweet  clover  seed.) 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Western  Washington  Sub-station,  vol.  1,  No.  3.     (Alfalfa 
in  Western  Washington  and  sweet  clover.) 

Silage   and   Grain   for   Steers.      South   Dakota    Station   Bulletin    160    (1915). 
(Analyses  of  sweet  clover  hay.) 

Journal,  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.,  7  (1915),  No.  4.    (The  effect  of  different  methods  of 
inoculation  on  the  yield  and  protein  content  of  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover.) 

Forage  Crops.    Wyoming  Station  Bulletin  104  (1914).     (Sweet  clover  makes  a 
good  crop  where  alfalfa  cannot  be  grown.) 

Sweet  Clover.    Michigan  Station;  Circular  23  (1914). 

» 
Report  of  work  on  Sub-station  Farms.     Oregon  Station  Bulletin  119   (1914). 

(Cropping  methods  discussed  include  sweet  clover.) 

^  Trials  with  Sweet  Clover  as  a  field  crop  in  South  Dakota.    South  Dakota  Station 
Bulletin  151  (1914). 

Minor  Dry  Land  Crops  at  the  Nephi  Experimental    Farm.      Utah    Station, 
Bulletin  132.    (Sweet  clover  noted  as  of  little  value  under  these  conditions.) 

Green  manuring  and  cover  crops.     Mass.  Station,  Circular  37  (1914).     (Sweet 
Clover.) 

Forage  crops  in  Central  Washington,    Washington  Station  Bulletin  128  (1916). 
(Brief  notes  on  results  of  trials  inclnding  sweet  clover.) 

Work  with  Field  Crops.     North  Dakota  Station,  Report  Dickinson  Sub-station 
(1913).     (Cultural  tests  with  sweet  clover.) 

Work   with   Field  Crops.     Minnesota   Station,     Report    1916.       (Experiments 
pointed  out  the  value  of  inoculation  and  liming.) 

Sweet  Clover.    Wyoming  Station,  Bulletin  110  (19-16). 

Sweet  Clover,  Circular  No.  62,  Montana  Exx>erimental  Station,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
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Mr.  Bark:  Do  you  have  to  leave  some  ^owth  on  tJie  first  season? 

Prof.  Linfield:  We  have  not  had  any  trouble  In  that  way.  Last  year  was  the 
most  severe  winter  we  have  had  and  it  has  come  through  much  better  than  our  alfalfa 
did.  The  yellow  flowering  kind  came  through  better  than  the  white.  We  have  a  95 
per  cent  stand  this  spring.  ^  ' 

Mr.  Bark:  Was  it  mowed  down  last  fall? 

Prof.  Linfield  :  No,  we  do  not  mow  it  close  down.  Even  the  second  cutting  is 
left  high.    Stock  will  eat  this  very  well  if  it  is  run  through  the  cutting  machine. 

Prof.  Fairfield:  When  making  two  cuttings  of  clover  on  the  irrigated  land  was 
tliere  any  difference  in  the  fineness  of  the  plant? 

Prof.  I^NFiEiJ):  I  cannot  answer  that  because  in  the  reports  I  get  about  our  grow- 
ing of  it  I  found  no  comment,  so  I  do  not  believe  there  could  be  any  contrast.  On 
the  piece  I  noticed  myself  I  found  no  particular  difference.  • 

Mr.  Porter:  How  does  it  compare  in  the  cost  of  seeding? 

Prof.  Linfield:  Just  now  it  is  costing  more  than  alfalfa  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  much  seed  to  be  had  down  there. 

Chairman  :  We  will  now  have  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolution  Comitiittee  submit 
the  resolutions  of  the  association. 

1.  Resolved  by  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Associatipn  in  convention 
assembled, —  ^ 

That  the  governments  of  the  Empire  should  accept  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
settlement  and  future  welfare  of  the  Empire's  sailors  and  soldiers,  together  with  their 
dejpendents. 

And  that  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Aasociation  pledges  itself  to  do  all  in 
its  power,  individually  and  collectively,  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  returned  service 
men. 

And  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  His  Excellency  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  to  Mr.  Herbert  Easton,  Honorary  Secretary,  British  Immigration 
League. 

2.  Whereas  the  limitations  of  irrigation  are  determined  by  the  amount  and  regu- 
larity of  stream  flow,  and  the  latter  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent,  uiwn  the  presence 
of  forests  in  the  watershed;  and 

Whereas  protection  and  development  of  the  forests  serves  the  dual  purpose  of 
conserving  the  timber  and  the  water  supply;   and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Fsers^  Association  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  for  water  for  irrigation  purposes  on  streams  rising  in  and  flowing 
from  the  Cypress  Hills  Forest  Reserve ; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  in  con- 
vention assembled  to  request  the  Honourable  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  steps  which  may  be  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  definite  and  substantial  policy, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  re-establish  as  soon  as  may  be  x>08sible  the  forest  cover 
in  the  Cypress  Hills  Forest  Reserve. 

Whereas  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  location,  quality  and  quantity  of  water 
supply  available  is  the  basis  of  irrigation  development,  and 

Whereas  the  matter  of  topographic  and  hydrometric  survejrs  to  determine  the  loca- 
tion "and  quantity  of  such  water  supply  and  the  proper  methods  of  conserving  it  must 
be  undertaken  by  the  Government  administering  the  law  relating  to  the  use  of  such 
water,  and 
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Whereas  it  is  understood  that  the  Governments  concerned  find  it  necessary  to 
curtail  expenses  as  much  as  possible,  and  whereas  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the 
work  already  started  should  be  interrupted,  as  records  missed  cannot  be  recovered, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  convention  urges  strongly  upon  the  Dominion 
Government  and  the  Government  of  tKe  province  of  British  Columbia,  the  importance 
of  making  the  necessary  appropriation  and  providing  the  necessary  staff  to  continue, 
without  interruption,  the  work  of  gauging  all  streams  of  water  supply. 

That  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  is  in  accord  generally  with  the 
endeavours  of  the  recent  conference  at  Lethbridge  on  more  and  better  water  for  our 
farmers,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  principles  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
conference. 

That  the  Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  desires  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Public  Health  Departments  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  to 
the  necessity  for  generally  advising  on  and  supervising  the  waters  in  irrigation  ditches 
to  prevent  pollution,  in  the  general  interests  of  the  public  health,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  of  the  location  of  barnyards,  etc.,  the  drainage  from  which  finds  its 
way  into  ditches,  the  water  from  which  is  often  the  sole  source  of  domestic  water  supply. 

Resolved  that  this  association  endorse  the  principle  of  encouraging  more  int'^r- 
provincial  co-operation  in  the  consumption  of  home  products ; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  members  of  this  association  use  every  effort  to 
encourage  the  consumption  of  such  products. 

Thanks  were  also  tendered  to  the  speakers :  to  the  mayor,  officials  and  citizens  of 
Maple  Creek  for  courtesies  extended  to  the  management  of  the  local  stampede,  to  the 
press,  to  the  members  of  the  Cypress  Hills  Water  Users'  Association,  and  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  for  printing  the  report  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Pearce:  I  think  we  should  pass  a  resolution  thanking  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  of  which  department  Mr.  Drake  here  is  the  representative,  for  their 
very  kind  support  in  publishing  the  annual  report  of  this  association, 

"Mr.  Drake:  I  think  I  can  promise  you  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  that  notwith- 
standing the  greater  economy  practised  at  this  time,  and  also  the  cost  of  printing,  the 
department  will  again  take  the  responsibility  for  the  publishing  of  this  report 
It  has  given  us  great  pleasure  personally  to  read  over  the  proceedings  of  this  associa- 
tion and  I  may  say  that  we  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  splendid  growth  of 
this  association  from  year  to  year. 

The  Chairman:    The. convention  will  now  stand  adjourned  sine  die. 

DELEGATES  ATTENDING  MAPLE  GREEK  GGNVENTION. 

W.  R.  Abbott,  Geo.  A.  Adams,  Maple  Creek;  Mayor  Annabel,  Nelson,  B.C.; 
C.  Anderson,  A.  O.  Anderson,  Maple  Creek;  Wm.  Argue,  Gt)lden  Prairie,  Sask.; 
J.  G.  Armstrong,  C.  M.  Armstrong,  T.  C.  Armstrong,  Maple  Creek;  E.  M.  Arnold, 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Calgary;  F.  H.  Auld,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Regina;  John  Badhen,  Maple  Creek;  Don.  H.  Bark,  Chief  of  Irrigation 
Investigations  Division,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Strathmore,  Alta.;  C.  W.  Baker, 
Assistant . Secretary,  W.C.I.A.,  Calgary;  E.  A.  Bell,  Alderman,  Medicine  Hat;  Thos, 
Berle,  Robsart,  Sask.;  W.  J.  E.  Biker,  Department  of  Lands,  British  Columbi:i, 
Nelson,  B.C.;  Prof.  J.  Bracken,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon;  F.  D.  Brown, 
Coulee,  Sask.;  J.  L.  Brown,  Kamloops,  B.C.;  R.  J.  Burley,  Canadian  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Ottawa;  W.  A.  Burton,  Medicine  Hat;  B.  Cheeseman,  Maple  Creek;  P. 
Chevalier,  Mayor  of  Maple  Creek,  Maple  Creek;  H.  A.  Colquhoun,  Maple  Creek;  Robt 
Clark,  Alfred  Clark,  Consul,  Sask.;  J.  W.  Colquhoun,  Maple  Creek;  Geo.  H.  Coulter, 
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Piapot,  Sask. ;  Frank  Cross,  East  End,  Sask. ;  S.  Cruikshank,  Mayor  of  Medicine  Hat ; 
Mrs.  A.  Cumberland,  Miss  Cumberland,  A.  Cumberland,  W.  H.  Curley,  Kev.  T.  J.  j 

Davies,  Maple  Creek;  A.   S.  Dawson,    Chief    Engineer,    Department    of    Natural  i 

Eesources,  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway,  Calgary;  D.  B.  Detwiler,  John  Dixon,  W.  B. 
Dixon,  D.  C.  Dixon,  Jos.  Dixon,  W.  Dobbin,  Maple  Creek;  A.  A.  Dowell,  Professor 
of  Animal  Industry,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton  South;  E.  F.  Drake,  Superin- 
tendent of  Irrigation,  Ottawa;  J.  K.  Edwards,  Maple  Creek;  M.  Elliott,  Cross,  Sask.; 
E.  E.  Eisenhauer,  Swift  Current,  Sask.;  Prof.  W.  H.  Fairfield,  Supt.  Dominion 
Experimental  Farm,  Lethbridge,  Alta.;  E.  J.  Ferroby,  Wm*  Ferraby,  Maple  Cr^k; 

E.  J.  Fewangs,  Medicine  Hat;  E.  H.  Finlayson,  District  Inspector  of  Forest  Reserves, 
Calgary;  M.  M.  Fleming,  E.  A.  Frederick,  Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan;  M.  H.  French, 
C.S.C.E.,  Calgary;  W.  R.  Fulton,  Wal^h,  Alta.;  A.  Fontaine,  Oravelbourg,  Sask.; 
M.  D.  Geddes,  Farm  and  Ranch  Review,  Calgary;  H.  Gelmer,  Pasqua;  Herbert  Gold, 

F.  F.  Grage,  M.  S.  Grey,  G.  R.  Hammond,  John  Hansen,  Maple  Creek;  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Hargrave,  T.  A.  Hargrave,  Walsh,  Alta.;  Edward  Harrison,  Amelia  P.O.,  Sask.;  G.  S.  | 
Herringer,  Manager  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada,  Maple  Creek;  D.  G.  Hewitt,  R.  S^  | 
Hodson,  Maple  Creek;    D.  B.  Howell,  Yorkton;    Walter  Huckvale,  Medicine  Hat; 

J.  E.  Ingram,  J.  H.  Jamieson,  Maple  Creek;  Albert  Johnson,  Krupp,  Sask.;  Jas. 
Johnstone,  Nelson,  B.C.;  Joseph  Kisell,  Nashlyn,  Sask.;  Prof.  L.  S.  Klinck,  Dean 
of  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  University  of  British  Columbia,  Victoria,  B.C.;  Olaf 
Kobberstad,  Krupp,  Sask. ;  Thomas  Kokott,  East  End,  Sask. ;  W.  F.  Lawrence,  Maple 
Creek;  J.  M.  Leamy,  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Winnipeg;  H.  Le 
Pargeneux,  Maple  Creek;  F.  B.  Linfield,  Director,  Montana  School  of  Agriculture, 
Bozeman,  Montana;  S.  H.  Linney,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta.;  Jas.  Little,  A.  E.  Little- 
john.  Maple  Creek;  F.  M.  Logan,  Assistant  Dairy  Conunissioner,  Regina;  W.  J. 
Lyman,  T.  McBrien,  Maple  Creek;  W.  T.  McDonald,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Victoria,  B.C.;  Jas.  McGarry,  Coulee,  Sask.;  Hugo.  Maguire,  Maple  Creek;  A.  D. 
McKinnon,  Battleford;  Mrs.  Jas.  McKinnon,  Jas.  McBannon,  Vidora,  Sask.;  Mrs. 
McMurtry,  Moosejaw;  F.  D.  McNaughton,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Brooks,  Alta.; 
O.  E.  Maddsson,  Golden  Prairie,  Sask. ;  G.  R.  Mamoch,  President  of  Board  of  Trade, 
Lethbridge;  Jas.  R.  Marshall,  Alderman,  Medicine  Hat;  W.  M.  Martin,  Premier 
of  Saskatchewan,  Regina;  O.  W.  Martyn,  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Swift 
Current;  Mr.  Mabee,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
Calgary,  Alta.;  W.  T.  Mee,  A.  A.  Meneley,  Maple  Creek;  A.  W.  Mitchell,  Mitchell 
Nurseries,  Limited,  Coaldale,  Alta.;  A.  M.  Moody,  Elintonel  P.O.,  Sask.;  Wm. 
Moore,  Carmichael,  Sask.;  H.  Moorhead,  Piapot,  Sask.;  F.  W.  Morrison,  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police,  Maple  Creek ;  G.  A.  Morrison,  Official  Reporter,  Calgary ; 
Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Regina;  Mrs.  Robert  Needham, 
Robert  Needham,  H.  Needham,  Piapot,  Sask.;  J.  McD.  Palton,  Regina;  W.  G. 
Patterson,  Battle  Creek;  John  Patterson,  Maple  Creek;  Edward  Paulson,  Robsart; 
Wm.  Pearce,  Statistician,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, Calgary  ;*  F.  H,  Peters,  Commissioner  of  Irrigation,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Calgary;  F.  A.  Peterson,  J.  T.  Pickett,  C.  E.  Pinder,  Maple  Creek;  S.  G.  Porter, 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Calgary;  G.  W.  Quick,  Mrs.  G.  Quick,  Maplo 
Creek;  H.  W.  Rawley,  Vidora,  Sask.;  Jas.  Reid,  F.  B.  Richardson,  Maple  Creek; 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Richardson,  Councillor,  Saskatchewan;  L.  E.  Richardson,  Councillor, 
Saskatchewan;    Walter  Ricks,  Calgary;    G.  E.  Salisbury,  T.  J.  Shearer,  S.  Smiley, 

F.  J.  Smith,  Maple  Creek;  E.  A.  Smith,  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa;  B.  F.  Snow, 
Cardell,  Sask.;  R.  J.  C.  Stead,  Calgary;  J.  W.  Stearns,  DoUard,  Sask.;  G.  C. 
Stewart,  Maple  Creek;  Isaac  Stirling,  Nashlyn,  Sask.;  C.  H.  iStockdale,  Maple 
Creek;  R.  S.  Stockton,  Superintendent  of  Operation  and  Maintenance,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  Strathmore,  Alta.  J  J.  S.  Tempest,  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Calgary;  I.  Triplett,  Gerald  Udal,  Maple  Creek;  S.  Unsworth,  Piapot, 
Sask.;  Rev.  J.  G.  Vitson,  Maple  Creek;  Geo.  Watson,  Whiteman,  Sask.;  I.  H. 
Williams,  R.  G.  Williamson,  Maple  Creek:  D.  Wood,  Coulee,  Sask.;  A.  Woodburn, 

G.  Woodburn,  Robt.  W.  Woodburn,  Jacob  Wysong,  Maple  Creek* 
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IIS!  OF  PTJBUGATIOHS  OF  THE  ISBIOATION  BKAHCH. 

» 

Annual  Stream  Measurements  Report,  1909  to  1915. 

Irrigation  Report,  1906  to  1915. 

Irrigation  Surveys  and  Inspections  Report,  1915;     (1915-16);    (1916-17). 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association  Report  (Ist  to  10th  Convention). 

International  Irrigation  Congress  Report  (1914).  -     ' 

Bulletin  No.  1  (Irrigation  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta). 

Bulletin  No.  2  (Alfalfa  Culture). 

Bulletin  No.  3  (Climatic  and  Soil  Conditions,  C.P.R.  Irr.  Block) - 

Bulletin  No.  4  (Duty  of  Water  Experiments  and  Farm  Demonstration  Work). 

Pamphlets  : 

Address  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Porter;   "Practical  Operation  of  Irrigation  Works"; 

Extract  from  W.C.I.A.  Report,  1911 

"        "   Dr.  Rutherford:    "Inter-dependence  of  Farm  and  City"; 

Extract  from  W.p.LA.  Report,  19U. 

"        "    Mr.  Don.  H.  Bark:     "The    Actual   Problem    that    Confronts   the 

Irrigator  " ; 

Extract  from  W:C.I.A.  Report,  1911 

"        "    Mr.  Don.  II.  Bark:    "Practical    Irrigation    Hints    for    Alberta^: 

Extract  from  W.C.I.A.  Report,  1915. 

"    Mr.  Don.  H.  Bark:  "Alfalfa  Growing"; 

Extract  from  W.C J.A.  Report,  1915. 


V. 


